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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  thonght  it  practicable  to  bring  within  the  compass 
of  this  volnme,  ja  a  not  unreadable  form,  tho  moat  important 
facts  of  Church  History.  On  the  question  what  it  is  wise  to 
insert  in  snch  a  work,  and  what  it  is  best  to  cxctnde,  no  two 
persons  wonld  jndge  precisely  alike.  I  must  anticipate  that 
readers  will  occasionally  be  disappointed  in  seeking  what  they 
do  not  find,  or  in  finding  what  they  may  think  it  as  well  to 
bare  left  out. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which  I  have  sought  to  make 
the  narrative  specially  serviceable.  Tn  the  first  place,  the  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  exliibit  fully  tlie  relations  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity  and  of  the  Church  to  contemporaneous 
secular  history.  It  has  been  common  to  dissect  Church  his- 
tory out  of  the  general  history  of  mankind.  To  some  extent 
this  process  of  diviHiou  is  required.  Yet  it  must  never  be  fur- 
gotten  that  they  are  really  inseparable  parts  of  one  wliole.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  is  usually  done  the 
interaction  of  events  and  changes  in  tho  political  ephere,  with 
the  phenomena  which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  province.  In  the  second  place,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  possible  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  surrey  of  the  his- 
tory of  theological  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  compressed  state- 
ments must  be  made;  but  the  important  point  is,  not  what 
amount  of  space  is  occupied,  but  whether  tho  exposition  is  clear 
and  exact. 

There  are  two  reasons,  at  least,  why  it  is  natural  to  feel 
some  diffidence  in  sending  forth  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the 
press.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  traversing  so  wide  a  field  with- 
out falling  into  inaccuracies  of  more  or  Ices  consequence.  It  is 
pleasant  tu  remember  that — where  there  is  painstaking  aud  an 


intention  to  tell  the  trnth — an  author's  most  lenient  judges  are 
the  historicaJ  students,  who  know  by  experience  how  difficult 
it  is  to  avoid  errors.     The  other  source  of  emhari-assiuent  i&J 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  judgment  on  so  great  a  uumbcr^ 
of  persons,  and  on  so  many  matters  which  are  still  wore  or  less 
in  dispute.     Fully  sensible  of  the  responsibility  of  such  a  task, 
I  can  only  say  that  1  have  fulfilled  it  with  au  honest  desire  to 
avoid  all  unfairness.     It  has  appeared  to  me  better  to  express 
frankly  the  conclusions  to  which  my  iuvestigations  have  led 
me,  on  a  variety  of  topics  whore  differences  of  opinion  exist, 
than  to  take  refuge  m  ambignity  or  silence.     Something  of  the 
dispassionate  temper  of  an  on-looker  may  bo  expected  to  result 
from  historical  studies,  if  long  pursued  ;  nor  is  this  an  evil,  if  1 
there  is  kept  alive  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  love,  wherever  it  is  manifest. 

As  tl)i8  book  is  designed,  not  for  technical  students  cxcln* 
aively,  but  for  intelligent  readers  generally,  the  temptation  to 
enter  into  extended  and  minute  discussions  on  perplexed  or 
eontroverted  topics  has  been  resisted.  For  example,  as  regards 
the  earliest  organization  of  the  Church,  while  I  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  the  inquiries  whicli  have  been  prosecuted  lately  by 
Hatch,  Adolf  Uarnack,  Ueinrici,  Weizsiicker,  and  otliers,  rel- 
ative to  the  presbyterial  ofiBce  and  kindred  topics,  I  have  ab- 
stained from  recording  any  results  wliicli,  as  it  appears  to  me^ 
still  await  satisfactory  proof.  With  the  conclusions  of  Light- 
foot,  in  bis  Edition  of  Clement,  and  in  his  "  Philippiaiis,"  I 
concur  at  present,  althotigh  I  am  ready  for  further  light. 

The  plan  of  dispensing  witli  foot-notes  has  prevented  me 
from  making  reference  occasionally  to  modem  writers  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  subject,  where  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasnre,  if  not  an  obligation,  so  to  do.  Besides  Neander, 
Gieseler,  and  the  other  masters,  who  have  passed  away,  there 
are  numerous  living  scholars,  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent,  to  whom  I  can  offer  no  tribute  but  that  of  silent 
thankfulness  from  one  engaged  in  the  same  studies  with  them- 
selves. I  will  not  deny  myself,  however,  the  satisfaction  ol 
owning  my  not  infrequent  indebtedness  to  the  writings  of  my 
learned  and  esteemed  friend.  Dr.  Schaff.  Church  Ilistori',  like 
the  other  scieooes,  has  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the 
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la&t  few  decades.  The  publications  of  Banr  and  of  other  au- 
thors of  the  Tabingea  school  induced  more  exhanstive  re- 
searches into  the  early  history  of  Christianity  and  the  Ghnrch ; 
and  these  have  corrected  the  exaggerations  which  grew  ont  of 
a  bias  of  philosophical  opinion  and  the  nndne  fascination  exer- 
cised by  a  plausible  theory  containing  in  it  elements  of  truth. 
The  Tubingen  criticism  threw  light  on  the  snbj^ts  which  it 
handled,  but  its  best  service  was  the  indirect  one  of  stimnlat 
ing  inquiry. 

I  have  received  important  assistance  in  composing  this  book 
from  my  pupil,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  who  was  graduated  at 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  the  present  year.  On  the  basis  of 
manuscript  notes  of  my  lectures,  at  my  request,  and  under  my 
supervision,  he  undertook  to  write  out  a  number  of  chapters, 
to  be  afterwards  submitted  to  me  for  amendment.  He  more 
than  fulfilled  his  task,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  contents  as  the 
form  of  these  chapters ;  for  he  incorporated  matter  of  much 
value,  derived  from  his  own  reading.  I  owe,  moreover,  to  the 
diligence  of  this  promising  young  scholar  the  making  of  the 
Index. 

My  friend,  Mr.  William  L.  KIngsley,  has  once  more  given 
me  the  benefit  of  his  criticisms  Sn  the  revisal  of  the  proof- 
sheets. 

a  p.  F. 

Hsw  Havkn,  Septonkber  1, 1887. 
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INTJIODTTCTION'! 

SOOPE  AND  DIVISIONS  OP  CHURCH  HISTOEY. 

It  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Church  to  describe  the  riat  and 
progress  of  that  community  which  had  its  beginnings  in  Paleatine 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  of  which  Jcf^us  ot 
Nazareth  waa  the  founder.  It  is  the  fuuctiou  of  Church 
history  to  recount  the  eJTeota  wrought  by  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  successive  ages  in  the  world  of  mankind.  Wlien  his  fol- 
lowers were  few  and  with  no  apparent  prospect  of  gaining  power 
ttud  influence,  he  pronounced  them  "  the  Ught  of  the  world  "  and 
"the  salt  of  the  earth."  To  a  small  company  of  chosen  disciples 
he  committed  thn  iiuk  of  going  forward  with  the  work  which  ho 
hft-l  begun  of  layiug  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
meiL  In  that  kingdom,  aa  far  and  as  fast  as  it  should  advance, 
mankind  were  to  be  penetrated  with  his  spiiit,  uuited  together  in 
fraternal  union,  and  brought  "nigh  unto  God,"  their  common 
Father.  In  this  Christian  society  of  the  redeemed,  prophetic 
glimpses  of  which  had  been  caught  bcforohand  by  the  ancient  seers, 
the  spirit  of  justice  and  of  lore  was  to  supplant  all  selfish  impulses 
and  priuciples.  It  was  involved  in  the  diviue  idea  that  the  new 
kingdom  should  not  extir^iate,  but  ennoble,  the  normal  activities  of 
human  nature,  and  appropriate  whatever  is  genuine  and  of  durable 
worth  in  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  race.  The  conception 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  idea  and  the  goal  of  history,  is  tho 
bond  of  union  between  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  the  relig- 
ion of  the  gospeL  The  history  of  Israel  painted  and  led  up  to  the 
coming  Messiah.  The  Messiah  came,  not  "for  that  nation  only," 
but  to  \ye  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Before  his  coming,  the  king- 
dom existed  in  its  rudimentary'  national  form.     Through  him  It 
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broke  tlirougli  the  ahell  in  wliicb  it  was  confined  and  for  the  tixna 
protected.  Having  attained  through  biiu  to  its  mature  spiritaal 
form,  it  was  ready  to  start  qU'iG^jopMCx  of  conquest 

Jesus  likened  the  ejc^'Scrn^  ^iro^feaa  of  Christianity  in  the  future, 
as  it  Uj  before  his.lni&ii;  to'  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
It  is  the  ^.^a^t  of  ol^  -^eeda — a  minute,  iumgniticaut  genu  ;  but  the 
product  ql'.t\et^rsbadow8  every  other  garden  plant,  and  becomes 
^  _.9  tftl&1i£rgB  enough  for  the  birds  to  settle  in  its  branrho&     This 
.*.  *  ^parable  points  naturally  to  the  torritohal  progress  of  Christianity 
'    from  land  to  laud.     The  spiritual  effect  of  Christianity,  its  powerto 
transform  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  to  I'cnovate  society, 
Jesus  compared  to  the  operation  of  leaven  "  hid  iu  tliree  meas- 
tures  of  meal."     Under  one  or  the  other  of  IhcHe  striking  similes  the 
various  aspects  of  Church  history  may  all  be  grouped.     From  these 
i>ivi>kmior    points  of  view  it  may  be  stuihed.     There  is,  first,  the 
Srj^  Mf»  history  of  Christian  misitionB.     Tlio  gospel  was  a  rchgion 
■*""■■  to  be  propagated.     It  was  not  "a  cloistered  virtue"  to 

be  cherished  in  secret  by  a  body  of  devotees.  The  injunction  was 
to  preach  it  to  every  croatiuro.  Under  this  general  topic  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  falls  the  narrative  of  persecutions,  or  efforts 
to  suppress  it,  or  to  stay  its  progress,  by  force.  There  have  been 
three  princijjal  eras  of  missionary  conquest  Tho  first  embraces  the 
conversion  of  the  auuieut  Homan  Empire  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  downfall  of  heathenism  within  ita  borders.  The  second  com- 
prises the  coDversion  of  the  uncivilized  nations,  especially  those  of 
Teutooio  blood,  by  which  the  empire  of  Rome  was  subverted,  and 
which  were  to  become  the  standard-bearers  of  modern  civiUzation. 
The  thinl  includes  the  modem  missionary  age,  in  particular  the 
last  two  ceutiu-ies,  which  have  witnessed  a  fresh  outburst  of  mi»- 
sionaiy  zeaL  The  second  general  topic  is  the  history  of  Church 
poUty.  From  the  beginning  Christians  were  united  in 
a  visible  society,  with  its  ownofBcers  and  methods  of  dis* 
cipline.  They  have  been  connected  together  imdcr  different  and 
changing  ^sterns  of  organization.  Thus  from  a  simpler  mode  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  an  hierarchical  pohty  grew  up.  Out  of  this 
polity  in  Western  Europe  the  papacy  wasdeveloped.  As  aresultof 
the  Reformation  new  methods  of  Church  government  more  in  keep- 
ing with  its  spirit  were  framed.  The  Church  in  the  early  centuries, 
the  various  Christian  bodies  in  later  times,  have  stood  in  more  or  less 
intimate  relations  to  the  state.  Between  civil  government  and  the 
Church  there  have  been  different  degrees  of  union  and  separation, 
and  a  reciprocal  influence  momentous  in  its  effect     This  relation  of 
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Moleaiasttca]  to  civU  authority,  and  the  phases  tbroug:h  which  it  has 
passed}  is  embraced  uuder  the  present  rubric     Thinlly,  Christioo- 

DootriM  ^^  ^"^^  ^  doctrine.  The  teaching  of  its  founders  was 
'  presented  in  authoritative  sncrctl  books.  Hence,  the- 
ology gradually  arose.  Tlie  effort  to  fonnulate  the  gospel  and  to 
oODstract  a  system  of  Christian  truth  began  early,  and  it  Ims  never 
been  discontinued.  In  the  courtie  of  it  there  have  been  earnest 
studies  and  high  debates  within  the  Church,  and  numerous  con^ 
flicts  with  persons  and  parties  beyond  its  pale.  Theologians  have 
labored  to  Jeline  Christianity,  to  repel  attacks  upon  the  Clu-iatiiin 
faith,  and  to  adjust  the  tcachiugs  of  the  Bible  to  the  conclusiong 
of  philosophy  and  science.  Thus  the  history  of  doctrine  and  of 
the  formation  of  creeds  and  confessions  forms  a  distinct  branch  oi 
IT.  OkrMian  historical  investigfttiou.  Fourthly,  Christianity  was  a 
*"^  practical  system  in  ita  purpose  and  effect     It  aimed  to 

mould  anew  the  hearts  and  t^e  lives  of  its  adherenta.  It  wns  far 
more  than  a  creed  to  be  learned  and  recited.  It  was  the  source  of  a 
new  life  in  the  soul  It  sot  up  moral  standards  for  the  regulation  of 
conduct  From  it  sprung  new  ethic^U  rules,  new  habits,  new  social 
customs.  It  shone  upon  the  earth  like  the  sun  in  the  spring-time, 
bringing  softer  breezes  and  verdure  on  the  hill-sides.  Tlie  entii*e 
work  of  Christianity  in  respect  to  the  practical  life,  as  well  as  the 
maxima  and  sentiments  of  it-s  disciples  from  age  to  age,  falls  under 
this  dex^artment  Here  is  the  plice  for  considering  the  rariouB 
types  of  Christian  experience  that  have  arisen,  and  institutions,  like 
monosticism,  an  offshoot  of  devotional  tendencies.  Here  belongs 
the  record  of  Christian  charity.  The  generic  topic  is  the  Christian 
life,  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  Finally,  Christian- 
ity  created  a  distinct  rM//((ji— forma  of  worship  peculiar  to  itself. 
V.  cbrtaou)  Tliese  have  not  remained  unaltered.  Tliey  have  expe- 
'"**'^  rieuced  wide  variations  for  better  or  for  worse.  Under 
this  division  is  treated  the  ritual  of  the  Church  in  its  different 
branches,  and  in  the  successive  ages.  Among  the  particnlar  topics 
are  Church  architecture,  ecclesiastical  observances,  Uturgies,  hymns, 
and  Church  music. 

The  sum  total  of  the  historical  eCTeete  of  Christianity  might  thus 
be  comprehended  under  these  6ve  heads :  Missions,  Polity,  Christ- 
ian  Doctrine,  Christian  Life,  Cliristinn  Worship. 

In  narrating  the  life  of  an  individual,  we  first  take  into  view  the 
<nrcumfitances  of  time  and  place  that  surrounded  him  at  his  birth. 
It  is  these  that  act  upon  him  at  the  starting-point  of  his  career, 
and  constitute  tlie  sphere  in  which  he  is  to  shape  his  course.     We 
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from  aboat  SOO  to  600,  or  from  Gonstantine  to  Pope  Gregory  I^ 
Cniristiamty  as  professed  by  the  Church,  and  as  defined  through 
oouocUs,  presents  itself  as  the  acknowledged  faith  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  East  and  West  In  the  subsequent  two  centuries,  from 
600  to  800,  or  from  Gregory  L  to  Charlemagne,  the  gospel 
is  received  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  over  whom  the  sway  of  the 
Church  is  established.  In  the  three  centuries  that  follow  next,  the 
sway  of  the  papacy  is  more  and  more  built  up  in  Western  Europe. 
They  bring  us  to  the  advanced  assertions  of  pontifical  authority, 
in  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VtL,  who  became  pope  in 
1073.  He  ushers  in  the  flourishing  era  of  papal  domination, 
which  continues  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  to  the 
papal  reign  of  Boniface  VJLLL,  when  its  prestige  and  authority 
began  to  wane.  But  even  then  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
Protestant  revolt  began,  centuries  during  which  the  forces  that 
produced  that  great  revolt  were  slowly  gathering.  Thus  we  are 
carried  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  age  of  the 
Reformation  was  attended  and  followed  by  contests,  both  doctrinal 
and  political,  down  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  by  which 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  brought  to  an  end.  At  about  this  date 
may  be  placed  the  dawn  of  the  recent  period.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  new  spirit  in  philosophy  and  culture,  by  discussions  consequent 
on  the  spread  of  scientific  investigation,  by  debates  on  the  founda- 
tions of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  It  is  characterized,  also,  by 
the  growth  of  Christian  philanthropy,  the  progress  of  political  and 
social  reform,  and  the  fresh  awakening  of  missionary  e£fort 

The  following  is  asnmmar^  view  of  the  course  of  Church  hiatorj,  to  which 
eorrespondB  the  plan  of  the  present  work : — 

Period  I.  The  Beginnings  of  Christiuiity,  or  the  Apostolic  Age,  to  a.d.  100. 

Period  U.  The  Progress  of  Christiauitj  until  Coustantine.  a.d.  818. 

Period  m.  The  Supremacy  of  the  Church  in  the  Roman  World,  to  a.d.  690. 

Period  IV.  The  Founding  of  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  Nations, 
to  A.D.  800. 

Period  V.  The  Growth  of  the  Papacy  :  to  the  Pontifloate  of  Qr^ory 
YH,  A.D.  1078. 

Period  VI.  The  Full  Sway  of  the  Papacy  in  Western  Europe :  to  the 
Aooesslon  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  a.d   1294. 

Period  VII.  The  Decline  of  the  Papacy  and  Movemeuts  toward  Reform  : 
to  the  posting  of  Luther^B  Theses,  a.d.  1617. 

Pbriod  Vm.  The  Reformation,  and  conflicts  of  the  different  Christian 
bodies :  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  A.  D.  1648. 

Pekiod  IX  Changes  and  Conflicts  consequent  on  a  new  era  in  Cnltore, 
Philosophy,  and  Science  ;  Social  Reform ;  a  New  Stage  of  Missionary  Conr 
%uest :  to  the  present  time. 


THE  ANCIENT  ERA 

PERIOD  I. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  (1-100). 


CHAPTER  I. 

^IHB  8-TATB  OF  THS  WORLD:  THE  OENTILE  Am>  THE  JEW. 

The  condition  of  the  civilized  nations  at  the  birth  of  Christ  waa 
propitiotis  for  the  introduction  and  spread  of  a  new  religion,  in  its 
The  timM  nature  adapted  to  all  mankind.  Under  the  sovereignty 
vmsMnm.  qI  Borne,  beneath  the  shield  of  law  and  of  a  government 
that  enforced  order,  they  were  combined  into  one  vast  political 
body.  The  world  had  experienced  the  benefit  of  two  potent  civil- 
izing agencies,  Greek  culture  and  Bomon  sway.  The  old  mytho- 
logical religions,  which  sprung  originally  from  a  deifying  of  nature, 
had  &Uen  into  decay  and  lost  their  hold  on  the  intelligent  class. 
Nothing  had  arisen  to  fill  the  void  thus  created.  The  loss  of  Mth, 
as  might  be  expected,  engendered  the  two  extremes  of  superstition 
and  infideUty,  neither  of  them  satisfying,  and  both  repugnant  to 
the  best  minds.  Philosophy  had  done  an  imjHsrtant  work  in  enlarg- 
ing and  educating  the  intellect,  but  it  had  proved  itself  in  the  main 
powerless  to  keep  alive  religious  faith,  to  curb  the  passions,  or  to 
provide  hope  and  consolation  in  distress.  "Having  no  hope  and 
without  God  in  the  world,"  an  Apostle's  description  of  the  heathen 
generally,  was  eminently  true  at  this  period.  Meantime  the  whole 
course  of  events  which  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  imperial  Bome 
had  produced  and  diffused  abroad  in  the  civilized  nations  a  profli- 
gacy which  probably  has  had  no  parallel,  before  or  since,  in  the 
annals  of  the  race.  The  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  morality,  the 
prevalence  of  vice,  not  to  dwell  on  the  remorse  and  fears  of  con- 
science that  haunted  souls  not  hardened  in  evil,  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  in  many  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a  more  effectual  restraint 
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than  heathen  worship,  or  Gi-eek  letters  anti  philosophy,  or  Boiuau 
civil  Law  could  furnish.  There  was  a  craving,  more  or  leas  ob- 
Bcurelj  felt,  for  a  new  regenerating  force  that  should  enter  with 
life-giving  efficacy  into  the  heaK  of  ancient  eociety.  The  age  was 
ripe  and  ready  for  the  incoming  of  such  an  epoch.  "In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  Ood  sent  forth  his  Sou." 

When  Christ  was  bom,  which  was  four  years  before  the  date 
assigned  in  our  calendar  for  the  beginning  of  tbo  Christian  era,  the 
TKoempiw  Roman  world  was  governed  by  Augustus  Cicsar.  His  tri- 
iB%».a°S!^  umph  over  the  republican  leaders  by  whom  his  grand* 
A.0.14.  uncle,  Julius  Cteaar,  had  been  slain,  and  his  subsequent 
naval  victory,  at  Actixuu,  over  bis  colleague  aud  rival,  IVIai'k  Antony, 
had  made  him  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  £Qs  authority  in 
the  capit&l  and  in  the  provinces  vma  practicjdly  absolute,  although 
it  was  exercised  under  the  forms  of  the  extinct  republic  which  the 
earlier  Cseear  had  subverted.  The  jXiUoy  of  Augustus  was  defen- 1 
sive  and  peaceful  It  was  after  bis  reign,  in  the  hrst  century,  thatj 
Britain,  which  bad  been  rei^eatedly  iuvaded,  was  at  last,  in  SS^J 
conquered  as  far  as  tbe  friths  of  Scotland,  and  later  still,  in  106, 
that  Dacia,  on  the  noi'th  of  the  Danube,  became  a  province.  The 
Homan  dominion  extended  from  that  river  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  and  the  desert  of  Africa  on  the  south,  and  stretched  eastward 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  £uphrale&  There  was  no  detinod  bonn-l 
Usury  between  tbe  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  whose  dif- 
fcring  characteristics  had  much  to  do  afterwards  in  effecting  the 
political  separation  between  them,  and,  later  still,  in  dividing  the 
Greek  from  tlie  Latin  Church.  Tbe  diffusion  of  political  privileges, 
including  the  boon  of  Roman  citizenship,  was  gnuiually  raising  the 
provinces  to  a  common  level,  and  converting  Rome  into  the  me- 
tropolis, instead  of  the  mistress,  of  the  empire.  Yet  to  be  a  Roman 
citizen  was  still  a  coveted  privilege  among  the  subjects  of  the  em- 
peror, whether  near  or  remote.  It  conferred  important  privilogca. 
It  was  a  safeguard  against  various  indignities  and  dangers.  Nomi- 
nally, at  leust,  it  made  the  possessor  of  it  a  member  of  the  ruling 
class  iu  the  state. 

Whatever  tended  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  national  and  race 
antipathy,  and  to  produce  unity  and  a  sense  of  unity  among  men, 
RMiMofanit  P*^^*^  *'^^  ^*y  ^o^  ^  ]*"**•  appreciation  of  the  Christian 
religion  when  it  should  appear,  and  would  serve  to  help 
on  its  progress.  The  subjection  in  r^oinmou  of  so  many 
nations  to  one  government  of  itself  acted  strongly  in  this  direction. 
Beyond  the  external  advantages,  such  as  tbe  protection  of  life,  the 
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preservation  of  order,  and  the  fociliUting  of  intercourse,  wliich  the 
sway  of  liome  secured,  the  uatui-nl  effect  of  it  was  to  evoke  a  feeling 
of  unity.  Tlie  system  of  Roman  law,  atl ministered  wherever  there 
were  Rtymtm  dtizens,  was  an  educating  influence  of  a  like  tendency. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  Greeks  au<l  Latius,  and  the  united 
effect  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan^^uagcs  and  culture,  not  only  en- 
TteOircka  hu-ged  nutl  enriched  tlie  minds  of  men,  but  also  served  to 
udthvLMiix.  jjjj^  ^  groundwork  of  intellectual  and  moral  sympathj. 
Among  all  the  peoples  that  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  histoty 
the  Greeks  ui'e  the  most  eminent  for  Utorury  and  artistic  genius. 
Their  wonderful  creations  in  literature,  science,  pliilosophy,  and  art 
were  fast  becoming  the  commo!i  property  of  the  nations.  It  was 
the  reasonable  boast  of  Plato,  tliat  while  other  races,  as  the  Phce- 
xueituie>  liad  been  devoted  to  money-making,  the  Greeks,  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  achicTement,  excelled  them  all  Greek  letters 
were  widely  disseminated  in  the  East  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
To  him  the  populous  and  pro8i>erous  city  of  Alexandiia  in  Egypt, 
which  was  pliiuied  in  332  u.c.,  owed  its  foundation.  Alexandria 
became  a  fiourishing  seat  of  Greek  learning,  a  centre  where  the 
streams  of  Hellenic  and  Oriental  culture  were  mingled.  A  rival 
city,  in  rank  the  second  city  in  the  East,  was  Antioch  in  Syria, 
founded,  in  300  ac,  by  Scleucns  Kicator.  The  fall  of  Greek  libniiy 
find  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  gave  an  additional 
impetus  to  the  spread  of  the  Greek  population  in  all  quarters.  In 
early  limes  thf^ir  settJenicnts  hatl  been  scattered  along  the  coasts 
and  on  the  islands  of  (he  Mediterranean.  Greek  at  length  grew  to 
be  the  language  of  commerce,  the  vehicle  of  polite  intercourse,  and 
a  common  medium  of  coraraunication  through  all  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  Roman 
officials  and  of  the  Roman  legions,  was  carried  wherever  Roman 
conquests  and  colonies  went  'N\'est  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  in 
Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  North  Africa,  it  prevailed  as  the  Greek  pre- 
viiilcd  elsewhere. 

Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  on  increased  stimulus  was  given  to 
travel  and  intercourse  between  different  pnrta  of  the  Roman  world. 
Tt»»«i  «d  There  were  journeys  of  civil  and  military  officei-s,  and  the 
*"*""^"~  marching  of  legions  from  one  pbice  to  another.  Piracy 
had  been  suppressed,  and  now  that  peace  was  established  there  was 
o  vast  increase  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  which  the  Jews  every- 
where took  an  active  part.  There  was  much  travelling  for  health 
and  for  pleasure  Roman  youth  studied  at  Athens  and  visited  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt  and  of  the  East     Provincials  were  eager  to 
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see  Rome.  From  curioeity,  to  get  employmeDt  or  largesses,  to  huy 
Rud  to  sell,  to  fiod  or  to  fumisb  nniuaement,  tbey  flocked  to  tlie 
capital 

As  all  religions  were  national,  vrhen  the  independence  of  a  iia- 
tiou  broke  down,  a  shock  whs  ueceusarily  given  to  religious  faith. 
Vittttnum  at  Where  were  the  gods  that  they  did  not  shield  and  rescue 
■kniUctom.  tJieir  worshippers?  The  mingling  of  so  many  diverse 
systems  of  religion,  with  their  motley  Tarietjes  of  ritual,  tended  to 
undermine  the  credence  wliich  tliey  had  attrnctcd  from  thoir  votA- 
riee.  Still  more,  the  espausion  of  intellect,  the  observation  of  nat- 
ure, reflection,  and  philosophy  inspired  disbelief  in  the  mythological 
legends  and  ideas.  Greek  skepticism  spread  through  the  Roman 
educated  claasea  Cultivated  ujeu  woudered  that  soothsayers  who 
chanced  to  meet,  could  look  one  another  in  the  face  without  laugh- 
ing. Roman  officials  whoso  oflice  it  was  to  superintend  religious 
rites,  in  private  treated  them,  and  the  imaginai'y  divinities  in 
whose  honor  they  were  solemnly  practised,  with  derision.  This 
disbelief  among  the  educated  often  extended  to  the  essentiai  truths 
of  natural  religion,  such  as  the  existence  of  Qod  and  the  future  life. 
Wliere  thoBo  truths  were  defeudcnl,  writers,  ok  in  the  case  of  Cioero, 
frequently  made  no  reference  to  Uiem  in  the  exigencies  where  an 
earnest  faith  would  have  been  likely  to  exprt«e  itself. 

The  ancient  philosophy  may  be  contemplated  from  two  points 
of  view,  either  as  comprising  atteiupts  to  answer  hard  questions,  to 

solve  problems  respecting  the  universe,  man  and  his 
irtuiMOi>tar:iu  destiny,  or  as  a  means  of  practical  guidance  and  solace. 

Socrates  was  the  founder  of  philosophy  in  its  higher 
deportments.  "With  the  exception  of  Pythagoras  (580-500  b.c),  a 
mystic  and  ascetic,  not  without  elevatctl  ideas,  the  eailior  pecula- 
tion dealt  exclusively  with  physica  or  natural  philosopliy,  "With 
Socratea  (^69-399  no.)  the  soul  was  the  absorbing  theme,  virtue 
and  moral  improvement  the  prime  objects  of  attention.  He 
asserted  theism,  divine  govemment  and  providence,  the  supreme 
obligation  to  obey  con.science,  the  guilt  and  foUy  of  unrighteousne8fll| 
He  believed,  though  not  without  a  mixture  of  doubt,  in  personal ' 
imniortaUty ;  but  he  shared  in  the  common  faith  iu  a  multiplicity 
of  diviaitiea,  and  laid  too  great  stress  on  knowledge  or  intellectual 
insight  as  a  neceeaary  ingredient  of  virtue.  IJy  the  earnestness  and 
nobleness  of  his  teaching,  enforced  by  the  serenity  with  which  be 
endared  death  as  a  martyr,  he  exerted  a  {>owcrful  aud  lasting  in- 
fluence. The  two  main  systems  that  sprung  up  on  the  basis  of 
his  doctrine  were  those  of  Plato  (129-3ilB  b.c.)  aud  of  Aristotle. 
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The  lofty,  spiritual  character  of  Plato's  philosophy  is  congenial  with 
the  tone  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  theist,  but  with  the  qualification 
that  he  not  only  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  but  also  believed  in  n 
realm  of  *'  ideas/'  the  patterns  or  archetypes  of  all  realities,  and 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Deity.     Virtue  he  defined  to  be  like- 

■  ueas  to  Ok>d  according  to  the  incnsuro  of  human  ability.  Like  the 
other  philosophers,  however,  he  could  present  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  God,  knew  of  no  form  of  human  aasociatioa  or  brotherhood 
except  the  State,  and  made  the  highest  good  accessible  only  to 
the  more  gifted  in  intellects  Aristotle  (384-322  B.a)  was  a  theiat, 
conceiving  of  God  as  the  firni  cauue  of  motion,  as  absorbed  in  self- 
contemplation,  and  with  a  persooaUty  incomplete  and  obscure. 
Uis  mastery  is  chictly  seen  in  the  discussion  of  practical  morals, 
but  eapeciall}'  in  the  various  sciences  which  stimd  in  no  vital  rela- 
tion to  religion.  After  Aristotle,  spocuhitive  thouglit  declined.  In 
phUwt.  bT  philosophy,  the  spirit  of  individualism  gained  ground ; 
ftft«r  Ar"u»uo.  tbo  Stale  ^vtts  no  longer  held  to  comprehend  all  the  good 
possible  to  man  ;  there  was  a  broader  outlook  on  linmanity,  and  a 
quest  for  inward  strength  and  i^eace  amid  all  the  mutations  of  the 
world.  The  two  main  systems  that  emerged  wore  tlie  Epicurean 
and  the  Stoic.  The  disciples  of  Epicurus  (342-270  hc)  made 
happiness  the  end  and  aim  of  life,  and  identified  virtue  with  pru- 
dence in  the  pursuit  of  it.  They  admitted  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  but  denied  that  they  lake  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  Cynics,  the  followers  of  Antisthenea  (c  366  ac),  pre- 
sented a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  by  carrying  the  low 
esteem  of  outwar<l  gootl  to  the  extreme  of  contempt,  and  of  disdain 
of  the  ordinary  couiforta  of  life.  Diogenes  (412-i{2<l  b.c.),  wliom 
Plato  described  as  Sowates  gone  mad,  and  whoso  coarse  austerities 
gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  had  made  his  abode  in  a  tub  or  cask, 
was  a  great  light  in  this  sect  Tlie  Stoics  did  not  copy  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  CjTiics,  their  forerunners.  Zeno  (358-260  aa) 
and  Chrysippus  (260-207  aa),  the  fouuders  of  the  Stoic  sect,  de- 
clared virtue  to  be  the  supreme  good.  To  live  according  to  nature, 
was  their  chief  maxim.  Reason  was  to  dominate  in  the  soul ;  all 
rebellious  emotions  were  to  be  subdued.  The  iudiridual  is  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  occurs,  without  an  inward  murmur.  Tlie 
apatliy  of  the  Stoic  is  not  a  mere  passive  mood  ;  it  is  an  active, 
willing  resignation.  An  impersonal  fate  rules  all,  but  tlie  course 
of  things  is  according  to  reason  and  hiw.  Tlie  world  runs  through 
a  cycle ;  fire  ih  the  primary  element,  and  all  things  will  end  in  a 
final  conflagration.     The  sage,  fi'om  the  serene  height  of  hia  self- 
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ooDtrol,  looks  with  ti'ADqaiUity  on  wbatoTer  may  take  place.  In 
the  lat«r  Stoics,  the  harsh  features  of  the  system  wore  Boftened. 
The  Stoic  idea  of  a  brotherhood  of  mankind  is  impressively  set 
forth  by  Kpictetns  (g.  50-c.  120).  Matcub  Avirelius  (121- 
180)  stands  on  the  same  lofty  plaue  ;  aud  in  Seneca  (c,  3 
B.a-€5  a-Dl).  the  tutor  of  Nero,  the  persontility  of  God  and  the  reality 
of  a  future  life  ore  diettuctly  recoffnize*!.  while  in  various  pr6c^)ta 
this  philosopher  breathes  a  humane  spirit  akin  to  the  gospel.  The 
Stoic  philosophy  offered  no  satisfactory  ^iew  of  the  universe  and  of 
it«  design.  As  a  practical  system,  il  lacked  humility,  and,  in  its 
unadulteroted  form,  hardened  the  heart ;  but  it  had  no  small  in- 
fluence in  diffusing  abroad  the  idea  of  mankind  as  forming  a  single 
comuiuuity.  In  its  later  iiillueuce,  it  mitigated  the  severity  of 
Berviooof  Romflji  law.  On  the  whole,  the  ancient  philosophy  did 
SilS^''''  ft  work  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  Uie  Old 
•^■■^  Test^Lment  law,  in  training  the  conscience.     It  kindled 

aspirations — for  example,  the  yearning  for  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion of  mankind — which  only  the  kingdom  of  God  could  meet 
Id  this  respect  it  was  unconsciously  prophetic.  But  philosophy,  in 
the  nge  when  the  gospel  appeared,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  Platonic 
school,  had  lapsed  into  pantheism.  There  was  an  eclectic  tendency, 
n  diBpoRttion  to  cull  fragments  of  doctrine  here  and  there,  and  to 
amalgamate  systems  iftith  one  another,  just  as  there  was  a  prevailing 
drift  towards  what  is  called  i^yncretism  iu  religion — the  combination 
of  elements  drawn  from  the  creeds  and  cults  of  different  nation& 

The  state  of  morals  in  the  Augustan  age  ia  depicted  in  as  dark 
colors  by  Seneca  as  by  PauL  Licentiousness  and  cruelty,  the  ohor- 
B,,i,oi  octeristic  vices  of  ancient  society,  had  been  fostered  by 
■""■■*  certain  forms  of  heathen  religion.     The  immoral  tales  of 

Greek  mythology  bad  been  stigmatized  aa  baneful  to  youth  by 
SMafo  and  Aristotle.  By  the  downfall  of  liberty,  and  by  intestine 
strife,  Greek  social  life  was  demoralized.  "  Tlie  individual  had 
begun  to  draw  away  more  and  more  from  the  State,"  and  sunk 
morally  to  the  position  of  "a  man  without  a  countrc."  Roman 
virtue  gave  way  under  tiie  temptiitiona  to  luiurj*  and  seuauality 
that  followed  upon  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  plunder  of  the 
East.  All  ranks  of  Bomon  society  were  infected  with  the  prevailing 
impurity.  Immense  suras  were  lavished  upon  luxurious  banquets. 
Vices  which  may  not  even  lie  named,  were  practised  with  impunity, 
and  almost  without  repi-oach.'     The  multitude  of  slaves  furnished 
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bouDcUess  opportunities  for  aensual  iDdolgence.  Slavea,  both  ia 
city  and  country,  were  often  treat*d  with  extreme  rigor.  Infanti- 
cide was  freely  tolerated  and  practided  Id  the  favorite  Rom&a 
Bmuaementa,  the  stage,  the  circus,  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  deg- 
rthlatioD  of  morals  is  most  apparent  The  Btage  became  a  sohool 
of  vice  and  cormption.  The  taste  for  gladiatorial  combats  daily  in- 
onaBed.  In  Rome  and  in  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  multi- 
tudes of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  assembled  to  witness  the  bloody 
contestB  of  men  with  wild  bonats,  and  of  human  combatants  with 
one  another.  The  dvil  wars  which,  with  ocoasional  interrols,  had 
raged  from  the  conflict  of  Sulla  and  Marius  to  the  tiiumph  of  Au- 
goBtus  had  not  ouly  entailed  unspeakable  suffering  upon  the  coun- 
tries desolated  by  them,  but  had  done  much  to  break 
up  habits  of  industry  and  morality.  The  picture  of 
ancient  society,  even  at  that  ei3och,  baa  a  brighter  as  well  as  a 
darker  side.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Rtato  of  things  was  far 
from  being  hopeful.  No  remedy  could  be  diaceniod  for  the  reign- 
ing evils.  Consequently,  not  a  few  nxinds  were  atHictod  with  do- 
Bpondeucy.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  wreck  of  tnulitional  be- 
liefs, and  in  the  vague  yearning  for  an  auc-lior  iu  the  dark  and 
troubled  sea,  many  were  inclined  to  turn  their  eyes  to  the  East, 
the  seat  of  ancient,  myaterioua  religions,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
there  light  and  help.  At  this  crisis  in  the  world's  histoiy,  the 
Saviour  was  bom. 

Philosophy,  science,  culture,  m  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  are 
the  gift  of  the  Greeks  to  mankind  ;  law  and  civil  polity  are  a  legacy 
from  the  Romans;  but  "Balvation  isof  the  Jews."  They 
had  been  of  old  conscious  of  a  spiritual  eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  For  what  great  nation  is  there  that  hath 
a  god  80  nigh  unto  them  as  the  Lord  our  Qod  ia  whensoever  we  call 
Dpon  him  ?  And  what  great  nation  ia  there  that  hath  etatutee  and 
judgments  so  rightcou»  as  all  this  law  ?  "  '  Nor  had  they  lost  the 
sense  of  a  high  spiritual  office  that  belonged  to  them  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  But  their  national  independence  was  gone 
forever.  They  had  been  swallowett  up  in  the  wide-eprend  "  mon- 
archy of  the  Moditerraneau."  From  the  thae  of  Hyr- 
canus  n.,  the  last  of  the  Macoabean  rulers,  they  had 
been  subject  to  the  Romaua  By  their  will  and  consent, 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idumean  proselyte,  wnji 
made  king.     When  Herod,  an  able  ruler  but  a  tyrant,  died,  hifl  king- 
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dom  was  parcelled  oat  among  his  three  aona  Of  these,  after  ten 
4».o.-eA.j)L  }'ears,  Axcbelaus  tetrorcb  of  Jutlea  was  dethroned,  and 
nijLo.  banished  to  Vienne.  Then  Judea  was  annexed  to  Uie 
•Ml  *.».  province  of  Sjrria,  and  niled  bj  procurators,  one  of  whom 
«-44  i.D.  was  PontiuB  Pilate.  Later,  for  a  short  time,  the  domin- 
ions of  Herod  were  unitetl  under  his  grandson,  Herod  Agrippa  L 
At  his  death  all  Palestine  was  placed  under  procurators  aubordinatfl 
to  the  impetial  governor  of  Syria. 

Judea  was  the  hearth-etoae  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  and  con* 
t^iiued  within  it  the  Bonctuary  to  which  Jews  resorted  at  the  greafrJ 
Tfca  Jswwi  religious  festivals.  Jews  were  found  in  large  numbers  ia 
^^'"^''^  almost  all  parts  of  the  empire.  A.  multitude  of  exilea 
had  planted  themselves  permanently  in  Babylonia,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  with  the  camvims  that  followed  Szm  (457  &&) 
and  Nehemioh  (444  ac.).  In  Alexandria  and  its  uoiglihorhood  they 
numbered  not  leas  than  a  million.  Under  tlie  Ptolemies  the  Old 
Testumeut  had  been  rendered  into  Greek  (c.  250  ac),  and  tliis 
version,  called  the  Septuagint,  vroa  in  general  use  among  the 
Hellenists,  or  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine, 
In  Autioch  and  iu  other  places  in  Syiia,  in  the  numerous  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  other  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  Illyricum,  iu  Rome  and  iu  other 
towns  of  Italy,  Jews  had  settled  iu  large  numbers.  They  followed 
the  example  of  the  Phoenicians  :  wherever  there  was  a  prospect  of 
gain  through  trade  aad  commerce,  Jewish  merchants  swarmed. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Ribylonian  exile,  when  their  poUtical 
independence  was  extinguished,  never  to  be  regtuncd  except  dur- 
pMad  of  tbe  ing  the  interval  after  the  Maccabean  revolt  (142-61  B.c), 
**"*™*''  tlio  Jews  had  clung  to  their  faith  and  worship  wiUi  an 
unyielding  tenacity.  The  loss  of  political  unity  had  the  effect  to 
tighten  the  bands  of  race  and  of  religion.  The  period  of  the 
prophets — the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries  n.o.,  when,  in  the  conflict 
with  idolatry,  and  in  the  trials  and  perils  of  foreign  invasion,  the 
faith  of  Israel  had  hurst  forth  Uke  a  flame  of  fire— the  period  of  i 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Elzekiel,  had  gone  by.  From  the  time  of  Ezra  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple,  the  law  with  its  strictly  deQned  ritual  n'as  in  full 
force,  ttud  the  priesthood  had  supreme  control.  This  is  termed  the 
period  of  the  hagiocracy  or  hierocracy^ — the  age  of  sacerdotal 
rule.  Even  the  Samaritans,  the  worshippers  on  Mount  Gerizlm, 
although  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  were  yet,  as  being  of  a 
mixed  race,  considered  aUens  and  heretics.     The  steadfast  resist 
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ance  to  Gentile  error  and  corrupfion  wiu  maintained  hj  fhe  Pbari- 
seea,  vbo,  with  the  Sadducees,  formed  the  two  principal  parties. 
Tbkpfawi-  They  were  parties,  and  not  sects  in  the  modem  sense. 
The  FhoriBees,  the  "Separated,"  were  the  representa- 
tives o{  the  strictest  orthodoxy.  They  clung  not  only  to 
the  law,  but  also  to  the  great  body  of  traditional  interpretation 
which  had  gathered  aboat  it  Mixed  with  their  formalism  was  an 
intense,  fanatical  patriotism.  They  naturally  tended  to  casuistxy 
and  quibbling,  which  gave  rise  to  hypocrisy,  and  too  often  con- 
nected itself  with  a  spirit  of  selfish  greed  and  with  joy  in  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity.  The  Sadducees,  so  named  from  Zadok,  a  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  David,  were  composed  mainly  of  the  priestly 
nobility.  The  high  sacerdotal  offices  were  generally  iu  their 
handa  They  were  not  so  hostile  to  foreigners  and  foreign  influ- 
ence. They  ascribed  normal  authority  to  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch 
alone.  They  were  infected  with  a  rationalistic  spirit,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  prevalent  Messianic  hopes,  and  disbeHeved  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  restirrection.  Both  parties  were  represented  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  the  great  court  or  council,  invested  with  judicial 
fanction%  having  its  seat  at  Jerusalem.  In  connection  with  the 
Pharisees  stood  the  Scribes,  tie  teachers  and  copyists  of  the  sacred 
booka  A  third  party,  which  may  properly  be  called  a  sect,  were 
the  Easenos,  numbering  a  few  thousands.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
Tillage  communities,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
Their  strict  organization,  their  mingling  of  manual  labor  with  ex- 
ercises of  devotion,  their  renunciation  of  marriage  and  of  property 
apart  from  the  common  stock,  their  methodical  discipline  with  its 
fixed  round  of  employments,  gave  them  a  resemblance  to  monastic 
societies  or  brotherhoods  of  a  later  date.  The  abjuring  of  sacriflcea, 
and  the  invocation,  iu  some  obecun  way,  of  the  sun,  were  among 
their  principal  differencea  from  orthodox  Judaism.  Out- 
side of  Palestine,  at  Alexandria,  arose  a  peculiar  type  of 
Jewish  tiieology,  in  which  the  Phitonic  philosophy  was  curiously 
blended  with  Old  Testament  teaching.  This  was  accomplished 
through  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Scripturea  At  Alex- 
andria the  books  which  we  call  apocrj'phal  were  taken  up  into  the 
Old  Testament  canon.  One  of  them,  The  "Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was 
written  to  commend  the  Alexandrian  theology  to  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  principal  expounder  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  philosophy  was  Philo,  who  was  bom  about  20  B.O. 

The  centres  of  Jewish  instruction  and  worship  were  the  syna- 
gogues, which  sprung  up  during  and  after  the  Exile.     They  were 
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found  not  only  in  Palestine,  bat  also  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Boman 
Empire  of  any  considerable  size,  where  Jews  resided.  The  butld- 
Tbairnft-  ^^^  ^^^^  plain,  rectangular  edifices,  either  placed  on 
■"«"**  an  eminence  or  marked  by  a  pole  rising  from  the  roof. 

The  synftgogiiefl  were  under  the  management  of  "  elders."  In  them, 
ou  the  Sabbuth,  all  ^thfu)  Jews  met  for  prayer,  and  to  hear  and 
to  study  the  law. 

AJtliough  the  Jews  were  bat«d  for  their  exclusiTenesB,  their  zeo] 
in  making  pro8elyt<>s  to  their  religion  was  attended,  as  the  heathen 
writers  attest,  with  great  success.  The  proselytes  were 
of  two  classes — "proselytes  of  righteousness,"  who  were 
oircumcised  and  acquired  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  privileges  of  a 
born  Israelite,  and  "  proselytes  of  the  gate."  These  last  were  ad- 
mitted to  certain  privileges  on  the  condition  of  obeying  what  were 
called  the  seven  Noachian  precepts,  which  comprised  the  prohibi- 
tion of  uncleauness,  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  eating  of  "  flesh  with 
the  blood  thereof." 

In  this  way  monotheistic  faith  and  worship  bad  been  planted 
in  the  Roman  provinces  and  beyond  their  borders.  Along  witb 
TboUeMiuii«  i^i^ii^  immovable  faith  and  their  intense  devotion  to  the 
law,  tlie  Jews  in  general  looked  for  the  coming  of  the 
when  the  relation  of  ruler  nud  subject  would  bo  reversed. 
They  longed  for  the  hour  when  they  would  be  delivered  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  foreign  rule,  and  when  dominion  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Jehovah's  chosen  people.  The  current  interpretations  of 
prophecy  varied  in  form,  and  were  more  or  less  Fpiritual  in  their 
tenor.  But  the  prevalent  hope  was  of  a  political  Messiah,  who 
would  throw  oflf  the  hateful  Roman  domination,  and  give  victory, 
and  with  it  rest  and  comfort,  to  Israel.  His  throne  was  to  be 
erected  at  Jerusalem.  To  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  all  n&tiona 
were  to  bring  tJieir  gifts  and  oblations 
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The  major  part  of  the  Jewish  people  were  pining  for  delivttrauce 
from  Koman  tyranny.  A  few  yearned  for  a  more  spiritual  bleasiiig 
j^^  yj,  —for  peace  of  conscience  and  purity  of  heart,  which  the 
^•'**-  Messiah  woutd  bring  to  them.  In  this  etate  of  things 
there  occurred  a  new  and  grand  outburst  of  the  Bpirit  of  prophecy, 
the  final  epoch  in  the  progress  of  dirino  revelation.  A  great  ex- 
citement was  kindled  by  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
propliet  who  in  hiti  stem  and  fearless  splnl,  as  well  as  iu  Iiis  rough 
garb  and  austere  mode  of  life,  brought  to  mind  his  precursor,  the 
Ancient  Elijah.  In  the  wild  and  thinly  settled  region  west  of  the 
(Tordon  he  proclaimed  to  the  awe-struck  multitude,  who  flocked  to 
hear  htm,  the  speedy  ad  rent  of  the  Lord,  and  exhorted  them  to 
npeutance.  One  of  those  who  presented  themselrea  for  baptism 
was  Jeaua  of  Na7.areth,  the  son  of  Mary,  whose  husband  was  Joseph. 
John  would  fain  have  declined  to  baptize  him,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  predicted  Messiah.  Some  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist 
attached  themselTcs  to  Jesus.  Beginning  at  that  time, 
the  ministry  of  Christ  continued  for  three  and  a  half 
years,  partly  iu  Galilee,  and  in  parf^  espocioUy  towards  the  end,  in 
Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood-  The  common  people  were  deeply 
mover)  by  his  teaching,  for  be  spoke  as  one  having  authority,  out 
of  a  deep  well  of  spiritual  intuition,  and  as  one  in  intimate  com- 
mtmion  with  Gk}d,  by  whom  he  declared  himself  to  be  sent  They 
were  startled  and  impressed  by  his  miracles  of  healing,  and  by  other 
manifestations  of  suj^ernatural  power  tmd  of  teoder  sympathy  with 
human  distress.  But  when  he  refused  to  countenance  their  long- 
ing for  a  violent  revolution  and  for  a  temporal  kingdom,  they  were 
easily  persumlcd  to  turn  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
I^iarisees,  stung  by  his  unsparing  exposure  of  their  hypocrisy  and 
spiritual  pride,  and  dreading  the  overthrow  of  their  influence,  con* 
spired  to  destroy  him.  The  combination  of  leaders  and  populaoft 
resulted  in  his  seizure,  his  arraignment  before  Caiapbas  and  Pilat^ 
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uid  his  cnicifixioa  Ho  had  looked  forward  to  this  result 
had  watched  the  thickening  cloud  of  envy  and  hatred  which 
tended  the  etorm  that  was  to  burst  on  his  bead.  At  the  last,  over* 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  he  neither  yielded  to  distrust  nor  gave  way 
to  despair.  Nor  could  his  love  he  overcome  by  the  blindoees  and 
malignity  of  those  to  whom  he  came  to  minister.  He  knew  that 
notvithstauding  his  death,  and  even  by  means  of  it,  the  purpose 
of  the  Father  to  aavo  the  world  through  him  would  be  accom- 
pUahed.  It  was  expected  that  his  ignominious  death  as  a  criminal 
would  be  the  extinction  of  his  oauftc.  His  immediate  followers, 
despite  his  attempts  to  prepare  thorn  for  the  catastrophe,  were 
struck  with  sorrow  and  ditimay.  But  an  event  soou  occurred  that 
raised  them  from  their  despondency,  and  inspired  them,  one  and 
all,  with  joy  and  courage.  On  the  third  dny  after  his  death,  and 
afterwards  in  a  series  of  interviews,  running  through  a  definite  pe- 
riod, he  manifested  himself  alive  to  them,  under  circumstances  thn 
dispelled  the  doubts  of  the  most  incredulous  man  among  them  ttff 
to  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  Their  immovable  faith  in  this 
fact  was  the  basis  of  their  preaching.  It  nerved  them  to  endure 
ostracism  and  death.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Cliriatianity  as  a 
power  in  the  world's  history.  After  his  final  departure  out  of  their 
sight,  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  in  number  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  met  together.  Among  them  were  Mary  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  also  his  four  brothers,  whose  disbelief  had  probably 
been  vanquished  by  the  evident  fact  of  his  resurrection.  With 
them  were  the  eleven — Peter,  the  brothers  John  and 
James,  Andrew  the  brother  of  Peter,  Philip  and  Thomas, 
Nathanael,  also  called  Bartholomew,  Alatthew,  James  the  son  of 
AlpbseuB,  Simon,  who  before  hia  call  by  Jesus  had  belonged  to  the 
fution  of  Zealots,  fierce  champions  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  Judad 
(be  son  of  a  James  not  otherwise  known.  All  the  twelve  were  Galfll 
leans  except  Judas  Iscariot,  or  Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  place  in  Judea, 
On  the  lists  of  the  Apostles '  the  name  of  Peter  stands  first.  A  cer- 
tain precedence,  not  as  implying  rule,  but  conferred  for  his  qualities 
as  a  leader,  is  given  him  by  Jesus  himself.  Impulsive,  impetuous, 
warm-hearted,  he  might  fidter  under  a  sudden  onset  of  temptation, 
but  speedy  penitence  followed  upon  error.  In  the  early  periotl 
of  Apostolic  history  he  ia  foremost  in  the  Apostolic  company.  At 
one  of  the  meetings  where  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
gathered,  it  was  on  the  proposal  of  Peter  that  a  certain  Uatthia 
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who  had  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Christ,  wns  appointed  in 
the  room  of  Judas  the  Betrayer,  to  be  associated  with  the  eleven 
as  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  resurrection.  Ou  the  &fticth  day  after 
the  Passover  and  the  crucifixion,  on  an  occnHion  wlien  the  body 
of  disciples  were  assembled  together,  startling  and  impressive 
tokens  appeared  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
These  were  miraculous  manifestations.  Beyond  these  it  was  the 
permanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the  souls  of  believers,  as  an 
iUominating  and  sanctifying  power,  that  united  them  in  one  body. 
With  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  career  of  the  "Church  militant** 
fairly  begins.  The  fervor  of  the  Apostles,  who  have  now  cast  off 
rotrmu-  their  timidity,  produces  a  powerful  effect  on  the  throng 
assembled  at  the  festival  from  all  quarters.'     The  speak- 
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ing  mth  tongues,  according  to  Luke's  account,  went  beyond  the 
glowing,  ecstatic  utterances  that  are  described  under  the  same 
name  as  oceurring  later  in  the  Apostolic  churches.  It  was  a  prel- 
ade  to  a  thhlluig  discourse  of  Peter,  in  which  the  guilt  of  putting 
to  death  the  Messiah  was  charged  with  piercing  emphasis  upon  his 
hearers,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  his  reign  on  high  were 
proclaimed.  Thus  the  Apostles  began,  through  their  chief  spokes- 
man, to  give  their  testimony  to  the  world.  A  great  number — ao- 
cording  to  Luke's  statement,  about  three  thousand — were  moved 
by  Peter's  exhortation  to  profeea  repentance  and  to  receive  bap- 
tism. 

The  Apostles  and  the  other  disciples  were  Jews  who  believed 
that  the  Messiah  had  come,  had  died,  hod  risen,  and  ascended,  and 
Tb»ciiiireh  would  again  appear  in  a  visible  form.  As  devout  Jews 
JJ^^^JJ;;^;^^  they  resorted  to  the  temple,  and  kept  up  all  the  legal 
•"■••"•^  observimccs  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  But  they  formed 
together  a  brotherhood,  in  conlial  fellowship.  Their  converts 
multiplied.  The  commotion  caused  by  the  miraculous  healing  of 
ft  cripple  at  a  door  of  the  temple  led  to  the  bringing  of  Peter  and 
John  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  unabashed  courage  of  these  un- 
lettered men  excited  amazement  in  that  tribunal.  It  was  judged 
expedient  to  dismiss  them  with  a  prohibition  to  teach  in  the  name 
of  Jeeus,  which,  however,  they  did  not  obey.'  The  increase  of  the 
popular  commotion  and  the  spread  of  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city  caused  a  second  arraignment  of  Peter  and  John.  On  this 
occasion  the  Sadducees  in  the  council  showed  special  hostility, 
which  was  held  in  check  by  the  temperate  and  poUtic  advice  given 
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hy  tlie  Pharisaic  doclor,  GhimalieL'  The  A[x>Btle9  were  scourged  oDd 
again  forbidden  to  preach  ;  but  the;  were  set  free.  It  is  plain  that 
the  comparatively  peaceful  course  of  things  could  last  only  until  the 
disciples  should  bo  i-ocoguized  as  a  distinct  commuaity.  A  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  in  consequence  of  complaints  of  neglect  ia 
the  distribution  of  alms,  that  came  from  the  Hellenistic  Jewlih  cou- 
AnotaiDMat  verta.  This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  class  of 
J^JSjJJSTi'of  officers  called  deacons,  to  look  after  the  poor.  The  eac- 
"(^■"^  cess  of  one  of  them,  Stephen,  in  his  appeals  to  the  Helle- 
uists,  hia  victories  in  oral  debate,  and  especially  the  maimer  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  universality  of  the  gospel — which  was  cou- 
atrued  into  an  attack  on  the  Mosaic  system  oa  destined  to  pass 
away — roused  bitter  indignation.  Dmgged  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim, and  summoned  to  answer  his  accusers,  he  went  over  in  a 
rapid  review  the  whole  Jewish  history,  and  broke  out  at  length  in 
a  burning  denunciation  of  the  crimes  that  had  reached  their  climax 
in  the  murder  of  the  Righteous  One.  In  a  frenzy  of  rage  the 
crowd  would  hear  no  more,  but  hurried  him  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  where  he  was  stoned  to  death,  witli  hia  last  breath  im- 
ploring the  pardon  of  his  murderers. 

The  murder  of  Stephen  mode  au  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
in&nt  Church.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  persecution  that  drove 
OwTwrionof  ^^  disciples  from  Jerusalem  and  dispersed  them  in  the 
^•■'*^-  neighboring  disUicta  The  Apostleti  alone  remained  in 
the  city  in  some  place  of  safety  ;  for  inasmuch  as  Jerusalem  was 
regarded  by  them  as  the  centre  of  the  new  community  and  king- 
dom, it  would  not  be  right  or  seemly  for  them  to  forsake  it  One  of 
OoonrtotD  ^1>6  deacons,  Philip,  probably  a  Hellenist,  made  converts 
SrtTrtu.'  "*  *  *^*'y  **'  Samaria.  In  Samaria,  good  seed  had  been 
***■  sown  by  Jesus  himaell    Peter  and  John  visited  them,  and 

laid  their  hands  on  them.  They  received  thus  the  special  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  It  was  these  miraculous  gifts  that  Simon  Magus  desired 
coorDnioD  of  to  purchase.  There  followed  the  conversiou  aud  baptism 
Art^T^iT*'  o^  *he  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  of  Meroc,  whose  capi- 
•*^-  tal  was  at  Napata  on  the  Nile.     Tliis  convert  was,  not  im- 

probably, a  proselyte  of  the  gate.  It  was  disclosetl  to  the  mind  of 
Peter,  through  circumatances  connected  with  the  conversion  of  Cor- 
nehus,  a  Human  centurion,  aud  a  few  of  his  friends,*  that  the  gospel 
might  be  a  means  of  salvation  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  the  circum* 
cised ;  and  in  this  proceeding  of  the  Apostle  the  brethren  at  Jsny 
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■alem,  after  requiring  an  explanation,  acquiesced.'  Otlier  Helle- 
nistic disciples  of  Cfpnia  and  Cyrene  preached  with  much  success 
to  the  "Grecians" — that  is,  the  heathen.  In  Autioch  in  Syria  a 
nucleus  was  established  for  thia  class  of  disciples,  and  Barnabas, 
himself  a  native  of  Cyprus,  and  a  person  of  consideration  in  the 
Ohuroh  at  Jerusalem,  was  seat  there  to  look  after  this  new  moTd- 
ment* 

The  most  memorable  event  in  relation  to  the  carrying  of  the 
gospel  beyond  the  lines  of  Judaism  was  the  conversion  of  Saul  of 
ooonnioaot  Tarsus,  or  Paul,  a  name  which  he  probably  adopted  as  a 
Pwii,K«.o.  Ronmn  citizen.  He  belonged  to  a  Jewish  family,  al- 
though his  father  waa  posaessed  of  the  righta  of  Roman  citizenship. 
Tarsus  was  »  cultivated  city  and  a  prominent  seat  of  Stoic  phi* 
losophy ;  yet  Paul's  training  was  exclusively  Jewish.*  A  scrap 
here  or  there  from  a  heathen  author^  which  had  probably  become 
a  current  saying,  does  not  indicate  that  he  had  read  the  classical 
writers.  Ho  was  brought  up  as  a  rigid  Pharisee,  and  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  he  had  a  married  sister,  to  be  trained  in  the  school 
of  GamaUel  for  the  office  of  rabbi  Ho  had  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tent-maker,  on  which  he  depended  for  support  He  was  an  approv- 
ing spectator  of  the  slaying  of  Stephen,*  and  enlisted  with  fanatical 
industry  in  the  work  of  persecuting  the  disciples.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  cruel  buainoss,  in  the  full  assurance  that  it  was  a 
religious  and  meritorious  work,  that,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  it 
pleased  God  "  to  reveal  his  Son  "  to  him  that  he  "  might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen."  *  The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  Arabia,' 
whether  passing  the  time  mostly  in  active  labors,  or  chiefly  in  re- 
tirement, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  He  returned  to  Damas- 
cus, then  governed  by  the  Arabian  king,  Aretas ;  but  the  hostility  of 
the  Jews  compelled  him  to  fly  from  that  dtjj'  Tlien  followed  (38 
A.D.)  a  visit  of  fotu'teen  days  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  also 
met  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.'  After  a  sojourn  at  Tarstis  he 
repaired  to  Antioch  (43  jld.),  at  the  solicitation  of  13araabna,'  to  lend 
bis  help  in  the  work  which  was  going  forward  there  in  connection 
with  the  fast-growing  Gentile  Church.  About  this  time  (4-1  a,d.) 
oceurred  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  brother  of  John,  who  vros 
killed  by  the  order  of  Herod  Agrippa,"  from  whose  hands  Peter, 
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who  had  been  imprisoned  by  hira,  was  deliTcred.  Thenceforward 
Jamea,  the  Lord's  brother— not  one  of  the  twelve,  but  having  virtu- 
ally the  standing  of  an  Apostle — takes  the  lead  in  the  afeirs  of  the 
Jenisalem  Church. 

The  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Antioch  Christian  society  are  shown 
in  the  sending  forth  of  Paul  and  fiurnabas,  with  Mark,  a  cousin  of 

Barnabas,  for  their  companion  for  a  part  of  the  way,  on 
•loMrTjoot.  a  preaching  tour  '  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor. 
amjiitP»ai.  pjj^gj^  they  visited  Cyprus,  where  iSergiua  Paulus,  the  pro- 
consul, waa  converted.  Thence  they  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ces- 
trus,  on  the  coast  of  PamphyUa,  near  Perga  ;  from  Perga  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Autioch  in  Pisidia.  and  from  there  eastward  to  Iconium,  and 
as  fitr as  Lystra ond  Derbe  in  Lycnoniru  Retracing  their  stf-ps.  tUcy 
came  bock  to  Attalio,  and  sailed  directly  to  Antioch.  Whoi'cver  the 
missionaries  went  a  commotion  waa  excited.  The  hostility  of  the 
Jews  was  stirred  up,  especiidly  by  the  ApostleH*  offer  of  salvation, 
through  the  gospel,  to  the  Gentiles.  In  some  places  the  heathen 
were  persuaded  by  the  Jews  to  join  in  the  assaults  made  on  the 
preachers.  But  numerous  converts  were  won  and  churches  were 
organized.  This  was  the  first  incursion  of  Paul  into  the  domain  of 
heathenism. 

The  third  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem — a  second  visit  had  token 
place  to  carry  alms  to  the  Judoan  brethren  * — waa  an  event  of  mo- 

meutous  importance  in  the  development  of  the  Church 
SSi^m'™    "^*^  *"  ^^^  bislory  of  Christianity.     It  waa  necessary  that 

the  Antioch  teachers  should  come  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  respecting  tl>e 
heathen  converts  and  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  law.  That  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  was  to  comprehend  the  Gentiles  was  assumed  on 
all  hands.  But  the  heathen  converts  were  multiplying.  Meantime 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  members  to  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
among  whom  wore  converted  Pharisees,*  who  carried  into  the  Chris- 
tian society  a  stubborn  attachment  to  the  legal  observances.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  promises,  what  was  to  be- 
come of  Jewish  precedence  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  what  waa  the 
use  in  being  a  Jew  if  the  heathen  were  to  come  in  without  first 
becoming  Israelites  in  the  manner  ordained  by  the  law  i>f  Muses? 
By  no  definite  teaching  had  Jesus  exptaineJ  what  shape  the  new 
kingdom  was  to  take.  He  had  himself  observed,  not  in  a  servile 
spirit,  yet  faithfully,  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  law.     His 
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persoDftl  Ubore  had  been  among  "  the  lost  ahoep  of  the  house  of 
Israel."  What  be  said  of  the  Bpirttual  nature  of  religion,  of  the 
folly  of  phicinf^  merit  in  external  rites,  of  himBelf  as  euporior  to  the 
Sabbath  and  tlie  temple,  of  the  higher  type  of  worship  that  he  bad 
oome  to  introduce,  of  faith  in  him  as  the  one  thing  eBseutial,  con* 
tained  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial  system. 
Through  his  death  and  his  rising  to  a  heavenly  life  and  a  spiritual 
throne,  its  ofEce  was  fulfilled.  It  was  hiHtoricully  undermined  ;  but 
it  was  left  to  time,  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  the  leaaona  of  Providence,  to  effect  its  downfall 

More  resolutely  than  any  other,  Paul  insisted  on  the  free  and 
aniversal  nature  of  the  gospel  He,  like  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
£Lrst  carried  the  good  tidings  to  his  own  countrymen.  But  when, 
in  the  places  which  ho  visited,  they  met  the  call  to  believe  in  Jesus 
with  a  acomful  rejection,  he  tiu-ued  to  the  Gentiles,  by  whom  the 
gospel  was  welcomed.  The  oflfor  of  salvation  to  thorn  was  not  to 
be  loaded  with  the  condition  tliat  they  should  tike  on  tlicm  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  and  by  circumcision  enter  withiu  the  fold  of 
Judaism.  Comeliua  and  other  individuals  had  been  recognized  as 
brethren  without  submission  to  this  rite  ;  but  they  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  circumstances  were  peculiar.  It  was  another 
question  when  whole  communities  were  springing  up,  iu  which  the 
characteristic  rites  were  not  required  to  be  observed.  That  there 
should  be  perplexity  and  hesitation  among  the  Jewish  Christians, 
who  hoped  for  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen  as  a  body,  was 
natural.    There  were  symptoms  of  a  grave  conflict 

The  threatened  division  was  averted.  Paul  and  Baxnabas  hod 
firei  a  private  oonfercnco  on  the  subject  with  the  Apostles,'  and 
then  met  the  Jerusalem  Chui-ch  as  a  body.  *  The  Jeru- 
salem leaders,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  hod  no  fault  to 
find  with  Paul's  teaching.'  When  they  saw  what  success  had  at- 
tended him.  they  gave  to  him  and  his  associate  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  bade  them  God-speed.  The  great  argument  for 
catholicity,  be  it  observed,  was  the  same  as  that  which  hod  convinced 
Peter  in  the  affair  of  Comehus,  It  was  plain  tLat  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  followed  the  preaching  of  Paul :  the  good  fruits  were 
apparent  No  dogmatio  theory  could  stand  in  the  way  of  such 
unanswerable  facts.  The  verdict  of  Heaven  hoi^t  been  given.  The 
reason  then  assigned  for  fellowship  with  Paul  is  a  motive  to 
catholicity,  and  a  standing  rebuke  of  narrowness,  for  all  time.    The 
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domand  of  judaizers  that  Titus,  one  of  Paul's  coiDpanious,  who  was 
of  Greek  parentage,  bUouU  he  circumcised,  the  Apostle  absolutely 
refused  to  complj  with.  The  case  of  Timothy,  whose  mother  waa 
a  Jeweas,  waa  different.  In  this  case,  which  occurred  later,  do 
principle  was  at  stake  :  the  rights  of  Gentile  beUevers  were  not 
inTolved.  In  the  conference  of  the  Antioch  teacher^)  with  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  Peter — as  mif^ht  be  expected,  in  view  of  tlie  light 
which  he  had  prcTiouelj  received — spoke  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom. James  followed  with  an  approval  of  what  he  had  said,  quot^ 
ing  is  support  of  Peter's  opinion  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Amoa  It  was  not  well,  he  added,  to  "  trouble  "  the  Gentile  cuu- 
verts.  It  was  enough  to  enjoin  on  them  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
of  animals  which  had  been  sacnficed  to  heathen  goila,  from  blood, 
the  Ufe  of  the  animal,  held  sacred  In  the  Mosaic  system,  from  ani- 
mals slain  with  the  blood  left  in  them,  and  from  fornication.  If 
this  moral  offence  does  cot  refer  to  incefftuous  mazriages,  the 
mention  of  it  in  so  brief  a  catalogue  of  things  forbidden  indi> 
cates  how  prevalent  and  how  little  condemned  the  sin  of  impurity 
was  among  the  heathen.  There  was  nothing  in  these  rccommenda- 
tiouB  at  variance  vnih  Paul's  ideas,  or  which  he  would  regard  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  demanded  for  his  converts.  It  is  im- 
probable that  James  would  have  been  satisfied  if  anything  less  had 
been  required.  That  he  luu  satisfied  Paul  himself  declares.  The 
reason  assigned  by  James  for  these  restrictions,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  was  always  read  in  the  synagogues,  may  signify  that  Jew- 
%ih  Christians  would  be  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  its  requiremeuta 
It  ifl  more  commonly  understood,  however,  to  mean  that  if  the 
Gentile  convert*  fnileil  to  abstain  fi-om  tlie  obnoxious  practices,  a 
bitter  prejudice  would  be  excited  against  them  among  all  persons 
of  Jewish  birth,  and  a  barrier  to  intercourse  between  the  two 
classes  would  be  erected.  In  writing  to  the  Chdatiana  and  to  the 
Corinthians,  Paul  makes  no  reference  to  this  decision  at  the  confer- 
ence. Among  the  Galationa  it  was  his  right  to  be  an  Apostle  that 
was  disputed,  and  on  this  point  he  does  refer  to  the  fellowship  ao- 
corded  to  him  at  Jerusalem.  Among  the  Corinthians,  in  the  dis- 
pute about  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  neither  Jews  nor 
judaizers  were  concerned.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  that  Paul  re- 
garded the  act  of  the  conference,  in  itself  considered,  as  applicable 
to  Gentile  churches  which,  at  a  later  time,  he  had  planted  inde- 
pendently. Tliere  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  an  opposition  on  his 
part,  at  any  period,  to  its  essential  purport  CerUiiuly,  whde  de- 
fending the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles,  he  was  at  pains  not  to  scan- 
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dolize  the  Jews.  "With  the  Jews,"  he  said,  *'I  hecnme  as  a  Jew." 
The  metaage  of  fraternal  recognitioa  from  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
-mi  seat  to  the  Gentile  coDTerta  in  Syria  and  the  aeighbaring 
district  of  OiUcia.  There  waa  rejoicing  at  Antioch,  where  believers 
in  JesoB  had  first  been  called  "  Christians." 

The  judaizers  were  quelled  bj  the  prevailing  temper  of  toler- 
ance in  the  "  pillar  "  Apoetlea  and  their  Jewish  Christian  followers. 
Ttaaiod*-  But  the  extreme  party  was  far  from  being  extirpated. 
u^jjuiT"  "^^y  continued  to  dog  the  steps  of  Paul,  and  to  foment 
^B**"*^  suspicion  against  him  among  ChriBtiaus  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction. They  went  so  far  as  to  deny  his  claim  to  be  an  Apostle, 
as  he  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  The  Apostle  to  the  Qentiles  had  a 
life-long  conflict  to  wage  with  this  busy,  implacuble  faction.  At 
the  same  time,  by  the  Jews  who  were  not  converts  to  Cliriatianity, 
he  was  pursued  with  malignant  hate  as  an  apostate  from  the  relig- 
ion  of  Moses.  Independently  of  the  points  contended  for  by  the 
judaizers,  there  were  questions  really  left  unsettled  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem conference.  Controversy  broke  out  anew  at  Antioch.'  There 
the  Jewish  Christians,  and  with  them  Peter,  at  a  time  when  be  was 
sojourning  at  Antioch,  sat  down  at  the  agapcB,  or  love-feasts,  with 
their  Gentile  brethren.  Persons  of  influenoe  from  Jerusalem,  who 
came,  on  what  errand  we  know  not,  from  James,  appear  to  have 
regarded  the  agreement  at  the  conference  as  not  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  this  sort  of  interoourse,  and  objected  to  it ;  so  that  even 
Barnabas  and  Peter  stayed  away  from  these  Christian  gatherings  at 
a  common  table.  This  vacillation  on  the  part  of  Peter  called  out 
an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Paul  He  complained,  not  that 
Peter  adopted  a  too  narrow  construction  of  the  Jerusalem  settle- 
ment, bnt  that  he  was  now,  merely  out  of  fear,  departing  from  his 
real  conviction,  and  by  thus  changing  his  course  was  in  effect  say- 
ing to  the  Gentile  converts  that  they  ought  to  come  under  the  law. 
From  this  subjection  the  Jerusalem  coaference  had  declared  them 
free. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  rif/hteouBness  was 
the  ideal  which  Paul  kept  in  view.  The  crisis  iu  his  religious  life 
Jiuuintioo  ***  "*  *^^  appalling  discovery  that  his  conception  of 
bjT^ih  righteous  character  was  superficial,  and  that  when  tried 
by  law  he  was  self-condemned.  On  the  legal  path  there 
was  no  deliverance  for  him.  This  could  only  come  by  the  unmer- 
ited bestowal  of  forgiveness  through  Christ     Receiving  Christ  as  a 
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Saiiour  in  faith,  ho  vrta  conscious  of  being  lifted  to  the  plane  ol 
filial  communion  with  God.  The  faith-method  of  salvation  was  in 
absolute  coutnist  witli  the  Inw-method.  To  mingle  this  but  with  the 
one  gospel  requiroracnt  to  bnlicro  in  Christ,  was  to  cjiU  in  question 
the  adequacy  of  the  work  of  re<lemption,  aud  it  was  oijutN-alent  to 
maldng  man  partly  his  own  saviour.  These  thoughts  Paul  utters^ 
with  a  force  that  springs  from  the  deejjest  conviction,  in  the  com- 
ments that  he  makes  ou  the  controversy  with  Pet«r. '  They  underlie 
his  epistles,  noUbly  those  bo  the  Gklutiaus  and  to  the  Rumims.  In 
Che  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in  the  later  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
slaus,  Paul  goes  so  far  in  the  combat  with  judaizers  as  to  call  the 
Mosaic  ordinances  the  "  rudiments,"  or  a  part  of  the  rudimentary 
stage  of  reUgion.  They  wore  adapted  to  the  period  of  childhood 
and  were  a  species  of  "  bondage."  The  disuse  of  the  Slosaic  ritual 
among  Jewish  Christians  would  naturally  follow  as  a  logical  con- 
sequence from  the  relinquishment  of  the  hope  of  converting  the 
Jews  as  a  body.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  held  l>y 
most  critics  to  have  been  written  by  a  Pauline  disciple,  aims  to 
persuade  Jewish  believers  to  give  up  the  old  rites  on  the  ground 
that  they  arc  typical  of  realities  by  which  they  have  been  sup- 
planted. 

Tho  outcome  of  the  interview  of  Paul  with  the  other  AposUes, 
in  connection  with  the  more  public  conference,  was  an  amicable 
Tkacamvof  division  of  labor.  He  \vaa  to  go  to  the  heathen  ;  Peter 
**••**  was  to  go  to  the  Je%vs.     It  was  not  a  partition  of  terri- 

tozy :  it  was  an  ethnographic,  not  a  geographic,  arrangement. 
Among  his  countrymen,  the  succeM  of  Peter,  we  are  told,  hod  been 
parallel  with  that  of  Paul  beyond  the  Jewish  pale.  But  about  the 
earlier,  as  well  as  the  later,  missionary  career  of  Peter,  we  have 
scanty  information,  for  the  reason  that  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  gives  his 
principal  attention  to  the  labors  of  the  Apostle  to  the  6entile& 
This  was  natural,  considering  that  Luke  wns  hiraseU  a  Gentile,  was 
writing  specially  to  instruct  Gentiles,  and  was  for  a  time  a  personal 
attendant  of  PauL  He  will  describe  how  the  heathen  attmned  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  We  find  Peter  writing  on  epistle  from 
Babylon,  whore  the  Jews  were  numerous.  He  addresses  the  Gen- 
tile believers  in  Asia  Minor,  calling  them  "  the  Dispersion  " — the 
Diaspora — the  old,  familiar  desig^nation  of  the  Israelites  residing 
abroad.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  long  history  of  travel,  and  exer- 
tion, and  Buffering,  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Jews  was  left 
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unrecorded.  The  tradition  that  Peter  at  lost  Biilfered  martyrdom 
at  Borne,  under  Nero,  is  probably  entitled  to  credit  It  is  of  earlier 
origin  than  tbo  unfounded  legends  respecting  his  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  Ronmn  Church. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Apostle  P&uVb  iniseionary  life  is  far  from 
bedxig  complete.  We  have  only  a  brief  sketch  of  journeys  and  toils 
that  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty  yeara  Large 
spaces  are  passed  over  in  silence.  For  example,  in  the 
catalogue  of  bis  sufferings,  incidentally  given,'  he  refers  to  the  fact 
that  ho  bad  been  slupwrecke^l  three  times,  and  these  disasters  were 
all  prior  to  tlie  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta  described  by 
Luke.'  Shortly  after  the  conference  at  Jerusalem  be  started  on  his 
Booond  missionary  tour.  He  was  accompanied  by  Silus,  and  was 
p»ur»  Mvood  if*iii«d  by  Timothy  nt  Lystrn.  He  revisited  his  converts  in 
miartoury  Eastem  Asift  Minor,  founded  churches  in  Galatia  and 
M*.».  Phrygia,  and  from  Troas,  obedient  to  a  heavenly  sum- 

mons, crossed  over  to  Europe.  Having  planted  at  Philippi  a  church 
that  remained  remarkably  devoted  and  loyal  to  him,  he  followed  the 
great  Roman  road  to  Thessalonica,  the  most  important  city  in  Mace- 
donia. Driven  from  there  and  from  Berca,  he  proceeded  to  Athens. 
In  that  renowned  and  cultivated  city  he  discoursed  on  Mars  Hill 
to  auditors  eager  for  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and  reUgion,  and  in 
private  debated  with  Stoics  and  Epicureans."  At  Corinth,  which 
bad  risen  from  its  ruins  and  was  once  more  rich  and  prosperous, 
he  remained  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  was  there,  probably,  that  he 
wrote  bis  two  Epistles  to  theThessalonian  Clunstiane.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Ephesus  he  returned  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Cesarea  and  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  not  long  before  Paul — a  second  Alexander,  but  on  a 
FftnTaUiini  peoceful  expedition — began  his  third  great  missionary 
jJJJj^*^  journey.  Taking  the  land  route  from  Antioch,  he  trav- 
mMjt.  ersed  Asia  Afinor  to  Ephesus,  a  flourisliing  commercial 

mart,  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  There,  with  occa- 
sional absences,  he  made  his  abode  for  upwards  of  two  years.  From 
Ephesus,  probably,  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  The 
malignant  and  partially  successful  efforts  of  judaizers  to  prevail 
on  bis  Galatian  converts,  who  were  of  Celtic  lineage,  to  adopt  the 
Mosaic  ceremonies,  together  with  the  judaizing  assault  on  his  title 
to  be  considered  an  Apostle,  called  out  from  him  the  sharpest 
denunciation  that  wo  have  from  bis  pen  of  these  conspirators 
against  Christian  liberty.     From  Ephesus  Paul  also  wrote  the  First 
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Epistle  to  tho  Corinthians.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthiani 
he  probably  wrote  from  PbilippL  Parties  had  sprung  up  axnoog 
them.  One  party  professed  to  look  to  Paul  as  iU  head  ;  another 
preferred  to  follow  ApoUos,  the  eloquent  Alexandrian  convert, 
who  had  been  instructed  bj  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  the  frieods  of 
Paul ;  a  third  uanaed  themselves  after  Peter,  but  appear  not  to 
have  attacked  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  ortohaTe 
preached  to  the  heathen  disciples  the  necessity  of  circumciaion  ; 
a  fourth,  "  the  Oliriat  parly, "  would  aeem  to  have  been  judaizing 
in  its  character,  and  to  have  proposed  to  confine  their  allegiance 
to  the  original  Aposlles  appointed  by  Jesus.  Paul  rebuked  the 
Bectariau  spii-it,  pruLeuted  against  party  names,  and  reminded  the 
Corinthian  believers  that  their  teachers,  one  and  all.  were  only 
servants  of  Christ  and  of  the  flock.  Coming  down  through  Greece, 
be  remained  there  three  month&  There  he  composed  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romana  At  Home  there  vras  less  of  judaizing  rancor,  and 
his  tone  is  milder  than  in  writing  to  the  Galatians. 

The  untiring  Apostle  now  turned  his  face  towards  Jerusalem. 
He  desired  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  the  Pentecost  In  order 
to  save  time,  he  sailed  past  Kphesus,  and  at  Miletus  bade  a  tender 
farewell  to  the  Epheaian  eldera  He  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  giv- 
en at  the  conference,  and  he  now  carried  contributions  from  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
Yet  he  was  not  wliolly  without  misgivings  as  to  the  reception  that 
would  be  accorded  to  him  even  by  the  brethren  there.'  From  the 
unbeUeving  Jews  he  could  expect  nothing  but  venomous  hostility 
p*a]uj«ra-  ^^^  outbrcakings  of  violence.  He  found,  indeed,  thai 
*"'*^-  the  Jewish  Christians,  gathered  in  great  numbers  at  the 

festival,  had  been  told  by  Jews  and  judaizers  that  he  was  an  aotiva 
opponent  of  the  legal  observances,  even  when  practised  by  belieTCov 
of  Jewish  birth.  As  at  the  earlier  conference,  Jamea  and  the  elden 
were  cordial  in  their  feeling  and  expressions.  James  looked  on  tli« 
act  of  the  conference  as  a  settlement  in  relation  to  the  Gentile 
converts  everywhere.  His  prudent  device  for  convincing  the  mie' 
informed  and  prejudiced  that  Paul  was  not  waging  a  war  against 
Moses,  failed  of  its  full  effect,  owing  to  a  false  rumor  that  Paul  had 
taken  Trophimus,  a  heathen  convert  ti>om  Epheaus,  within  the 
sacred  walls  of  the  temple.  The  Apostle  was  rescued  by  a  detaoh- 
ment  of  the  Roman  gornson  from  a  mob  of  Jewish  malignanta,  waa 
held  in  custody  for  two  years  at  Geaorea,  and  was  finally  enabled 
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to  accomplish  a  long-oberiabed  InteDtion  to  go  to  Rome,  bj  beiag 
coDTeyed  there  aa  a  prisoner,  be  hariiig  made  an  appeal  to  Cffisor. 
After  being  wrecked  on  the  Mediterranean  and  cast  ashore  on  the 
island  of  Malta,  under  the  ciicuiostauces  related  iu  Luke's  graphic 
and  accurate  description  of  the  voyage,'  he  went  on  his  way  in 
safety  to  the  capital.  There  he  was  under  the  Burreil- 
lance  of  the  Pnetorian  guard,  but  was  allowed  to  receire 
in  his  own  hired  apartments  thode  who  wished  to  see  him.  He 
oooDted  among  his  converts  some  of  "  Caesar's  household."  Of  the 
circumstances  of  the  forming  of  the  Church  at  Rome  we  have  no 
knowledge.  That  Paul,  neither  in  his  £pistle  to  the  Romans  nor 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  written  trom  Rome,  makes  men- 
tion of  Peter,  shows  that  the  legend  whicli  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  him  is  a  6ction.  This  has  been  admitted  even  by  noted  Roman 
Catholic  schohun.  It  is  possible  that  Jews,  converted  at  Pentecost, 
or  driven  from  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  persecution, 
found  their  way  to  the  onpital  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
Church  there.  It  comprised  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christiana 
Among  them  there  were  judaijdng  adversaries,  but  the  body  of  the 
Jewish  beUevers  in  the  Roman  Church  regarded  Paul  wth  sym- 
pathy and  respect  At  Rome,  during  this  period,  were  written  the 
epistles  to  the  Epfaesians,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  PhiUppians, 
and  to  Philemon.  The  Pastoral  Epistles — I.  and  II.  Timothy  and 
Titua — imply  a  release  from  imprisonraont  In  the  interval  before 
his  second  iiupriaonmeut,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Macedonia 
and  to  have  twice  visited  Asia  Alinor ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  journeyed  as  far  West  as  Spain.  This  second  imprisonment  was 
sotfiiDCpMii,  brought  to  an  end  by  bis  martyrdoro.  He  was  put  to 
«T  or  88  A.  p.  death  near  tlie  close  of  Nero's  reign.  Being  a  Roman 
citisen,  we  may  assume  that  he  was  beheaded— probably  outside  of 
the  gate,  upon  the  roatl  leading  to  Ostia.  No  man  Uving  in  tbi^ 
age  stands  on  so  high  a  plane,  intellectually  and  morally,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  No  fact  in  the  history  of  thai  period  is  more 
Bublime  than  the  unfaltering  constancy  of  his  faith.  In  how  many 
of  th«  great  cities  of  the  Roman  world,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  chain 
from  Antioch  to  Rome,  had  he  planted  churches,  which  were  or- 
ganized, were  in  communication  with  one  another,  and  by  their 
charitable  collections,  if  in  do  other  way,  in  connection  with  the 
Mother  Church  in  Jerusalem  t  An  historian  has  adverted  to  the 
lact  that  shortly  after  "his  noble  hood  fell  under  the  executioner's 
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sword,"  the  great  temples  of  Rome  and  of  Jerusalem,  the  t«tupl«  ol 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  tLe  august  sanctuarj'  of  tbe  Roman  people,  and 
the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  were  destroycil  by  fire — as  if 
to  signalize  the  death  of  the  hero  of  the  faitb,  who  had 
smitten  with  a  fatal  blow  the  stupendous  fabrics  of  Gen- 
tile and  Jewish  worship. 

As  long  as  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  was 
only  from  the  Jews,  who  alone  understood  the  di^erence,  that  they 
penMnUoD  u  ^^^  ^o  fcoT  persecuUoD.  It  was  natural  that  tbe  heathen 
fiwt  by  Jew*,  ^j  tjjg  outset  should  look  on  Christians  as  nothing  mors 
than  a  Jewish  party.  It  wns  in  the  Jewish  syuugogues  that  the 
Christian  preachers  appeared.  They  were  designated  as  "Jews" 
at  Phihppi'  by  those  who  did  not  like  to  lose  the  profits  which  they 
had  reaped  through  a  female  diviner.  The  Proconsul  GolUo  would 
not  hear  an  accusation  which  he  naturally  supposed  to  relate  to 
points  of  Jewish  theology.'  At  Ephesus  the  Jews  brought  forward 
Alexander,  one  of  their  own  number,  to  mEdie  it  clear  that  they  bad 
no  concern  in  the  new  preaching,  which  exposed  them  to  attaclc' 
Generally,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  the  Romans  appear  as  upholders  of 
order,  protecting  the  Apostles  of  the  new  faitb  from  tbe  violence 
of  Jewish  fanatics.  But  this  advantage  was  lost  tbe  moment 
Christianity  was  distinctly  seen  by  tbe  Roman  authorities  and  bj 
Tnmaaaoa  bj  ^^  heathen  populace  to  be  a  religion  separate  from 
th»  hcubm.  jmiaiam,  Theu  it  no  longer  stood  under  the  shield  that 
was  extended  orer  a  national  systeiji  of  worship.  It  was  an  illegal 
religion.  Moreover,  the  attempt  to  make  proselytes,  the  orgnniza* 
tion  of  fraternities,  and  the  hohling  of  unlicensed  meetings,  were 
special  offences  against  Roman  law.  Tbe  animosity  of  the  common 
people  was  roused  on  account  of  their  superstitious  devotion  to  the 
old  divinities,  their  idea  that  the  gods  were  incensed  by  the  deser- 
tion of  the  heathen  altars  and  hence  inflicted  terrific  colomitiefl, 
such  as  famine  and  pestilence,  and  tbeir  general  antipathy  to  the 
ways  of  tbe  Christiana.  The  withdrawal  of  these  from  employ- 
ments and  diversions  which  invoked  in  some  form  either  a  counte- 
nance of  heathen  worship  or  of  some  species  of  immorality,  exposed 
them  to  the  charge  of  being  unsocial  The  absence  of  any  imagea 
in  their  worship  suggested  the  charge  of  atheism.  The  entire  cru- 
sade of  the  Christians,  peaceful  though  it  was,  against  the  spirit  of 
tbe  world,  and  their  unrelenting  demand  of  repentance  and  regen- 
eration,  could  not  foil  to  give  rise  to  virulent  opposition.    As  f or  oa 
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the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  Roman  rulers  is  concerned,  the 
motive  was  not  rehgious  zeal  or  intolerance.  In  the  first  century 
the  cruelties  of  Nero  and  Bomitian  sprung  from  personal  spite  or 
selfish  interest.  Afterwards  the  chief  incentiTe  was  political  —  the 
desire  to  suppreas  a  religion  thnt  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  law 
and  divisive  in  its  iufiuence.  As  Mommsen  explains,  the  laws  ex- 
cluding the  new  religionf  as  those  excluding  robbery  or  any  other 
crinie»  were  always  on  the  statute-book.  To  what  degree  they 
should  be  enforced  was  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  local  tribunals, 
or  on  the  prompting,  whether  it  were  harsh  or  gentle,  of  the  central 
Authority  at  Rome.  The  some  historian  thinks  that  it  was  made 
the  special  business  of  the  chief  priest  in  each  province  to  see  that 
the  arrangements  for  emperor- worship,  and  other  religious  obliga- 
tions, should  be  carried  out 

The  first  marked  instance  of  heathen  enmity  on  record  was  the 
persecution  under  Nero.  It  is  described  by  the  Roman  historian 
Twi^roUoobrTiicitus.'  From  his  account  we  see  that  the  Christiana 
Kara.  M  i.e.  ^gf^  thcB  wcU  knowu  as  a  distinct  sect.  Nero,  who  was 
Justly  detested  for  hia  brutal  tyranny,  in  order  to  avert  from  him- 
self what  was,  perhaps,  a  groundless  stispicion  of  having  set  Rome 
on  fire,  accused  the  ChriBtinna  of  having  kindled  the  flames  which 
had  laid  in  ashes  a  great  part  of  the  city.  "A  vast  multitude  were 
convicted,"  writes  Tacitus,  "  not  so  much  on  the  charge  of  making 
the  conflagration,  as  of  hating  the  human  race.  And  in  their  deaths 
they  were  made  the  subjects  of  sport,  for  they  were  covered  with 
the  hides  of  wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs,  or  nailed  to 
crosses,  or  set  fire  to,  and  when  day  declined  were  burned  to  serve 
for  nocturnal  lights.  Mero  had  ofiTcrod  his  own  gardens  for  this  ex- 
hibition, and,  also,  exhibited  a  game  of  the  circus,  sometimes  ming- 
ling  in  the  crowd  in  the  dress  of  a  charioteer,  aoLaetimes  standing 
■in  his  chariot."  Tacitus  adds  that  at  last  compassion  was  felt  for 
the  victima  of  Nero's  ferocity,  culpable  though  they  were  deemed 
to  be.  As  to  other  cioielties  which  Clmaiians  may  have  suiTerod  in 
the  provinces  at  about  this  time,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 

I       The  dread  and  horror  inspired  by  Nero,  the  fact  of  his  death 
by  his  own  hand — the  last  of  the  Ciesarean  family — at  the  early 
age   of  thirty,   and  of  his   entombment  in   a  private 
*■"■  sepulchre,  engendered  a  rumor  that  he  had  not  really 

perished.  Among  Christians  it  took  the  form  that  he  had  retired 
iMjood  the  £uphratea,  and  would  reappear  m  the  character  of 
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AntiohriBt^  to  ficisli  the  destruction  of  Borne,  the  mjBtic  Bah^ioiif 
an  erODt  to  be  followed  immediately  bj  the  BecoDd  coming  of 
Christ  The  appearance  of  a  number  of  pretenders  to  the  name 
and  BtAtion  of  the  Taniahed  emperor,  fostered  this  beliel  Xong 
after  all  doabt  respecting  Nero's  death  was  difipclled,  the  idea  that 
he  would  revisit  the  earth,  as  the  detestable  forerunner  of  the 
Lord's  adrent,  still  lingered  in  the  Church. 

At  the  time  of  Paul's  death,  the  great  Jewish  war — the  result  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus — Lad  already  begun. 
■ncjDwUh  The  growing  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  broke  out  against 
«ar.  as  AJL  ^jg  Christians,  who  did  not  sympathize  with  their  deter- 
minatioD  to  revolt.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  put  to  death 
(62  A.D.).  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  murder  the  traditions  vaiy. 
They  describe  him  as  a  model  of  righteousness,  an  ascetic,  obeying 
the  Nazarite  rule,  and  as  frequently  on  his  knees  in  the  temple. 
iteBOTBi  of  ^°^  ^°^  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Apostle  John 
joknuKioi&.  transferred  himself  to  Asia  Minor.  Ho  took  up  his 
abode  at  Kphesus,  where  he  lived  to  an  adranced  age 
and  died  near  the  close  of  the  centnzy.  Besides  John, 
othera  prominent  in  the  Church  joined  in  this  migration.  The 
Apostle  Philip  spent  his  last  days  at  Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia,  where 
he  lived  with  hifl  daughters.  At  least  two  other  disciples  of  Jesus 
— John,  "  the  Presbyter,"  and  Aristion,  are  known  to  hare  lived  in 
this  region.  The  canonical  book  of  Bcvelation  was  composed  imder 
the  impressions  produced  either  by  the  Neronian  persecution,  or 
by  other  crueUtes  of  a  like  character.  Its  authorship  ia  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  John  the  AposUe.  Near  the 
close  of  his  life,  "  the  Disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  "  wrote  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  Among  the  legends  pertain- 
ing to  his  last  years  ia  the  story  of  his  courage  and  kindness  in  the 
reclaiming  of  a  robber  whom  he  had  once  baptized.  It  is  related 
that  when  too  old  to  stxmd  he  was  wont  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  to  re- 
iterate before  the  Christian  flock  the  simple  words,  *'  Little  chil- 
dren, love  one  another."  Authentic  reminiscences  of  his  l*nign 
influence,  and  traces  of  his  activity  long  remained  among  the 
churches  and  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  in  the  district  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  centre. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  a 
paiiof  j(«Ti-  firebrand  thrown  into  it  by  a  soldier  of  Titus,  were  a 
«irni   rrv.,!i  death-blow  to  judoizing,  and  even  to  Jewish  CbristianitT. 

o(  DBr-cDchAti.  JO'  ..." 

It  is  not  certain  that  tlie  rites  of  Jewish  worship  were 
permitted  in  Jerusalem  after  its  capture  by  Titus.    It  is  certain  that 
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after  tbe  fierce  uprising  under  Bar-oochab,  a  pretended  Ueasiah,  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian  (136),  which  was  cru^ed  with  tremendous 
slaughter,  the  old  rites  were  wholly  excluded  from  that  city.  The 
enmity*  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  Ter- 
FKeofjiuta'  diet  uttered  against  them  as  a  nation,  through  appalling 
j^l!^^  acts  of  Providence,  extinguished  all  hope  of  a  triumph 
Oiti^iMfcr.  fff  jjjg  jjg^  kingdom  under  Judaic  auspices,  and  with  it 
the  main  mipport  of  the  Mosaic  rites  as  practised  in  the  Church. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles  conduced  to 
the  same  result  The  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  John  are  as  cath- 
olic in  their  tone  as  are  the  writings  of  Paul.  Judaic  Christianity 
was  a  thing  outgrown.  Tbe  religion  of  Jesus  had  broken  the  chain 
of  bondage  to  the  Old  Testament  system.  ThcDcoforward,  such  as 
clung  to  the  observances  of  the  law  more  and  more  sink  into  the 
position  of  heretical  parties,  tenacious  of  life,  but  isolated  and  des- 
tined to  extinction. 

Among  the  many  unfounded  legends  respecting  the  labors  of 
the  Apostles  is  the  tale  that  it  was  determined  by  lot  among  them 
i^„,i,  of  to  what  countries  they  should  go,  and  that  the  Apostles 
chsApwUM  -^gre  divided  for  this  purpose  into  three  groups.  An- 
cient, but  untrustworthy,  traditions  represent  Andrew  as  preaching 
io  Seythia,  Thomas  in  Parthia^  and,  according  to  later  acooimts,  in 
India,  and  Mark  as  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  Alexandria..  The 
ambition  to  trace  national  churches  back  to  the  apostolic  age  ac- 
counts for  the  claim  of  the  Spaniards  that  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  preached  in  Spain,  and  that  his  body  was  transported  to 
that  country  and  was  buried  at  Compostella  ;  of  the  French,  that, 
among  others,  Dionyaius  the  Areopagite,  and  Lazarus  planted  the 
gospel  in  their  land  ;  of  the  English,  that  Simon  Zelotes,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  crcn  Paul,  labored  in  Britain,  etc.  The  truth  is 
that  the  lives  of  most  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
of  their  death,  are  involved  in  the  deepest  ohaciuity. 

There  was  an  early  tradition,  which  is  not  incredible,  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  had  ordered  the  descendants  of  David  to  be 
rumuutkjL  ^^^"  "'  ^^**'  *^^  grandchildren  of  Judas,  the  brother  of 
tay  Da■ttlu^  Jesus,  were  brought  before  him ;  but  that  finding  that 
they  were  poor,  harmless  rustics,  expecting  no  earthly 
kingdom,  he  dismissed  them  with  contempt.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  Domitian  subjected  the  Christians  at  Rome  to  savage  per- 
secution. His  naturally  morose  and  jealous  temper  was  further 
■oared  by  military  reversea  He  took  up  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  made  against  Christians  as  well  as  Jowa 
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AniODg  the  converU  who  perished  was  FIatiub  Clement,  the  em* 
peror's  cousin.  This  martjr's  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  was  bouished, 
A  cemetery  of  "  Domitilla,"  one  of  the  early  burial-places  of  Chris- 
tiftns,  was  not  unlikely  her  gift  to  her  Christian  brethren.  Other 
OhiiatiaDB  were  put  to  death,  some  were  banished,  and  the  property 
of  others  was  confiscated. 


When  we  take  into  view  the  residts  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  we  see  that  great  things  were  effected.  With  some,  at 
Banitaortiui  &  time  when  miracle  and  mystery  ha^I  a  peculiar  fasci- 
^"•**''^'  nation^  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles 
had  a  decisive  influence.  Others,  like  the  Ethiopic  proselyte  at 
Oaza,  saw  how  conformed  to  ancient  prophecies  was  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  crosa  "To  many  whose  burdens  were  heavj%  the 
peace  of  God,  which  Christianity  announced,  brought  hope  in  the 
room  of  hopelessness,  strength  where  there  was  weakness,  an  at- 
tractive influence  that  lifted  them  above  all  misgivings  and  diffi- 
culties, even  under  the  scoffs  of  philosophcra  Intercourse  with 
kindly  Christians  and  glimpses  of  their  quiet  domestic  virtues, 
mingled  as  these  were  with  tlie  courage  with  which  a  man  like  Paul 
bade  defiance  to  danger,  aroused  the  yearning  for  God  which  Christ 
had  implied  would,  appear  when  the  disciples  should  let  their  light 
shine  before  men.  The  great  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the 
powerful  religious  awakening  everywhere  consequent,  produced 
the  most  extraordinary  commotion."  At  Jerusalem,  as  we  have 
seen,  thousands  at  one  time  cmbrace<l  the  gospel.  At  Antioch,  in 
Pisidia,  almost  the  whole  population  were  drawn  together  to  bear 
Paul  At  Ephesus,  Jewish  and  Greek  magicians  cast  their  books 
into  the  fire.  Hostile  Jews — exorcists — used  the  name  of  Jesus 
to  conjure  with.  Silversmiths  who  made  shrines  of  Diana  were 
afraid  that  their  business  would  be  gone.  The  goddess  was  in 
danger  of  being  deserted  by  her  votaries.  The  churches  at  Je- 
rusalem, Antiocb,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and  Rome  were  very  laz^ge. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  comprised  thousands  of  members.  At 
Home,  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  Christians  were  a  great  multi- 
tude. The  cry  at  Thessalonica  was  that  the  Apostles  had  turn- 
ed the  world  upside  down.  Paul  could  say  that  the  gospel  had 
been  preached  to  every  creature,  and  was  in  all  the  world  bear* 
ing  fruit'  The  Apocalypse  indicates  that  the  number  of  converta 
was  very  great*    If  they  were  generally  from  the  ranks  of 
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poor  and  the  enfferuig,  thi'a  fffts  not  unifonnly  the  fftoi  Among 
them  were  persons  who  belooged  to  the  imperial  bouscholcL  In 
the  Church  there  were  women  of  wealth  and  social  poadon,  aa 
Ljdia  in  I^ilippi,  and  even  DomitiUa,  the  kiuswoman  of  Domi- 
tian.  There  were  also  men  of  distinction.  "  Such  were  Sergiua 
Auilns,  proconsul  of  Crprus ;  Publius,  the  Roman  ruler  in  Malta ; 
FlaviuB  Clement,  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul  at  Borne ; 
the  Asiarchs,  or  chief  officers  of  Asia,  at  Ephesua ; '  Dionysius, 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  at  Athena ;  Erastua,  the 
pubHc  treasurer  at  Corinth  ;  the  centurion  ComeUus,  at  Ccesar 
rea ;  Luke,  the  physician,  and  TheophiluB,  to  whom  he  addreesed 
his  writings  ;  Crispus,  niler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  ; 
and,  among  the  Jews,  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  PhohseeSf  and 
prieeta." 

The  basis  of  ecclesiastical  organization  was  the  {ratemal  equal* 
ity  of  beheTers.     "  All  je  are  brethren." '     Instead  of  a  sacerdotal 

order  there  was  a  tiniversal  priesthood.*  Jesus  had 
Chy^ia^B-  Spoken  of  "tbe  Church,"  in  a  sense  answering  to  the 

"  congregation  "  of  brael,  a  conception  familiar  to  Old 
Testament  readers.  Of  this  Church  he  was  to  be  the  builder. 
Complaints  on  the  part  of  one  disciple  against  another  were  to  be 
oatried  to  "the  Church,"  the  body  of  disciples,  with  the  Apostles  at 
their  head.  His  injunctiona  to  the  Apoetles  to  Buperintend  the 
flock,  and  tlie  ritea  of  baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  supper,  imply 
definite  association.  The  synagogue  naturally  served  aa  a  model 
in  the  oi^anization  of  churches.  They  are  even  called  by  that  name 
in  the  Epistle  of  James.*  This  was  their  character  at  the  outset 
Yet  the  first  office  created,  that  of  deacons,  sprung  out  of  the  special 

needs  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  there  being  no  of- 
mai  th»  itdtr-  fice  juBt  Like  it  in  the  synagogue.  The  organization  of  the 
^''*  Gentile  brotherhoods  waa  gradual.     In  writing  to  Cor- 

inth, Paul  does  not  distinctly  refer  to  officers  as  existing  there  ;  yet 
he  speaka  of  those  called  of  God  to  help  and  to  govern.*  At  first 
the  deacons  had  it  for  their  business  to  see  to  the  poor.  Luke  gives 
no  account  of  the  institution  of  the  eldership,  perhaps  because  this 
same  office  waa  a  well-known  feature  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  In 
the  Church,  aa  in  the  synagogue,  the  elders  or  presbyters  were  equal 
in  rank,  although  one  of  the  "  rulers  of  the  synagogue  "  among  the 
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Jews  uia^  hftve  sometimen  Acted  as  president  of  the  board.  In  the 
GeulUe  cliurchfs,  the  preebj-tere  are  alao  called  "bishopa,"  the 
translation  of  a  Greek  %Tord  moaning  "  oTerseere."  The  two  worda 
are  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  same  officers  indiacrim- 
iuately.  The  word  bishoT'*  or  "  overseer/'  waa  familiar  in  this  aenae 
to  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Septuagint  veraioa  Both 
terms,  *  presbyter  "  and  "  bishop,"  appear  to  have  been  in  use  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  to  designate  officers  of  municipal  and  of 
private  corporations.  What  influence  was  exerted  from  this  use  of 
the  terms,  and  from  tbo  Gentilo  example  of  similar  offices,  remaina 
to  be  determined.  Tbe  work  of  the  council  of  elders  in  oU  the 
churches  was  primarily  to  superintend  religious  worship,  and  in 
part  to  wat4:b  over  the  temporal  well-being  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  were  first  chosen  "  to  rule,"  not  to  teach  ;  yet  the  ability  to 
teach  was  soon  deemed  an  important  qualification,  and  became  both 
an  essential  and  a  leading  function  of  the  office. ' 

The  capacity  to  hold  office,  or  to  minister  in  whatever  way  to^ 
the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  was  regarded  as  a  gift  of 
the  Spirit — a  charisma.     Of  course,  the  designation  to, 
offlooi.  uMi    ^^^^  varied  ministriefl  accorded  with  the  natural  talent 
'''  "  and  aptitudes  of  the  individuals  thus  selected  and  em« ' 

powered  by  the  Huly  Spirit.  As  for  as  spiritual  quickening  and 
instruction  were  concerned,  they  comprised  the  gift  of  tongues,  a 
form  of  ecstatic,  uninteUigible  utterance,  which  those  possessed  of  a 
gift  of  interpretation  explained  ;  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of  fervent 
spcecli,  whicli  deeply  moved  the  auditors,  whether  believers  already, 
or  heathen  who  came  into  the  meetings ;  the  gift  of  discerning  spirito. 
or  of  judging  whether  the  addresses  made  came  from  a  true  and 
divine  source  ;  and  the  gift  of  teaching,  or  of  discoursing  in  a  more 
quiet  and  connected  style.  Those  perceived  to  be  endowed  with 
this  last  gift  were  recognized  as  "teachers,"  and  foimed  a  olaaa 
called  by  tbis  name.  "  Evangelists  "  were  missionaries,  deputies  of 
the  Apostles,  selected  by  them  to  assist  in  their  missionary  work. 
Timothy,  Titus,  Silas,  and  others  belonged  to  this  chiss.  The 
elders  and  deacons  in  the  several  churches  were  chosen  by  the  body 
TbeoiinnhM  ^^  disciples.  There  was  but  one  oi^anization  within  tbe 
Umits  of  a  towu.  The  church  "in  the  house"  of  this 
or  that  infhviduol  was  simply  a  religious  meeting  held 
there  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  term  "  church'*  being  used  in 
its  ordinary  sense  of  "assembly."    The  connection  of  the  churchei 
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was  uol  oi^ftnic.  They  were  boiuid  together  only  by  ties  of  sj-m- 
pathy,  save  that  they  ackuowleged  iu  common  the  supervision  of 
the  Apostles.  To  the  Apostles  had  been  given  the  power  of  the 
keys  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  that  is,  the  authority 
to  exercise  Christian  disciplicn,  and  a  le^alative  or  judicial  func- 
tion in  connection  with  the  planting  of  the  goapeL  Yet  at  Corinth 
it  is  the  Church  oa  a  body,  acting  under  the  monition  of  the  Apos- 
tle, tliat  excommunicates  an  unworthy  member.'  Influential  in 
promoting  mutual  knowledge  and  a  spirit  of  union  among  the 
scattered  Christian  societies,  were  the  journeys  of  the  Apostles, 
eqtecially  of  Paul,  their  letters,  which  were  sometimes  sent  from 
one  church  to  another.*  the  journeys  of  apostolic  helpers  and  of 
other  ChristiauB,  almsgiTing,  and  the  liberal  exercise  of  hospitaUty. 


CHAPTER  UI. 


CHRISTIAN  LIFE  :  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP  :  CHRISTIAN  TRAQHINO. 


AoooBDma  to  the  picture  given  us  by  Luke  of  the  Church  at  J&- 
nisalexo,  it  was  at  the  beginning  like  a  family.  Yet  the  surrender 
TiwGbuQhat  ^'  goods  into  the  common  treasury  was  purely  voluntary. 
^^IH^  It  was  neither  universal  on  the  part  of  the  members  nor 
t'^'iBn-  was  it  a  permanent  custom.*  It  was  a  part  of  tlic  first 
outpouring  of  brotherly  love  among  the  followers  of  the  risen  Jesus. 
Galilean  discipleti  who  remained  at  Jerusalem  may  have  sold  their 
possessions  at  home  and  oflfcred  the  proceeds  as  a  gift  to  the 
brotherhood.  Such  a  practice  could  not  continue.  The  Church 
was  not  to  supplant,  but  to  sanctify,  natural  relations,  such  as  give 
rise  to  individual  ownership  and  underlie  the  family  and  the  state. 
Yet  this  example  of  giving  up  private  property,  coupled  with  the 
going  forth  of  the  Apostles  without  wallet  or  gold  or  silver,  hod 
great  effect  in  after  ages,  when  the  desire  sprung  up  for  a  literal 
imitation  of  the  first  disciples. 

I       In  addition  to  the  ordinary  Jewish  worship  at  the  stated  hours 
in  the  temple,  the  disciplcn  met  daily  in  groups  at  private  houses. 
In  these  meetmgs  they  sat  at  the  table  together,  and  par- 
:  ttM>  took  of  a  common  meal,  the  agape,  or  love-feast     At  the 
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close  of  this  repast,  whoever  presided  handed  round  the 
bread  and  wine,  as  Jesus  had  done  at  the  Last  Supper.  This  was 
the  primitive  form  of  the  sacrament.  As  time  went  on,  the  Jewish 
>  1  Oor.  T.  »^.  ■  Col.  IT.  16.  ■  Ada  v.  4;  ri.  1 ;  xii   18. 
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Christians  manifested  a  steadfast  spirit  in  enduring  peraecutioD, 
which  is  praised  bj  the  Apostle  FauL '  A  spirit  of  forgivenees,  whidi 
was  not  a  native  quality  of  their  race,  a  spirit  that  appeared  in  the 
djlng  iuterceesion  of  Stephen,  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  gospel. 
_  The  Master  on  the  cross  had  prayed  for  his  enemiea     In 

Character  of  ^      •> 

theOeDtua  the  GentUe  churches  the  contrast  between  the  Ohris- 
tiaos  and  the  world  about  them  wns  of  necessity  more 
marked.  They  had  more  to  cast  off,  for  the  heathen  religious  B3'8t«m 
mingled  itself,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  very  many  of  the  occupftf 
tions  and  amusements  of  life.  The  striking  reformation  of  morals 
among  the  heatlien  converts  is  brought  to  our  notice  in  various  pas- 
sagos  of  the  apostolic  epistlea*  Especially  was  this  change  remark- 
able in  respect  to  chastity  ;  for  licentiousness  was  a  prevailing  vice 
of  heathen  society.  Domestic  piirity  took  the  place  of  sensual  in* 
diligence,  and  of  that  laxness  of  the  marriage  tie  which  made 
divorces  an  every-day  occurrence.  "Woman  was  raised  to  be  a  com- 
panion of  man^  instead  of  an  instrument  of  his  passions  and  a  victim 
of  his  tyranny.  The  Gentile  converts  had  their  peculiar  fanlta 
The  appetites  were  not  at  once  stripped  of  their  power.'  Chriatian 
principle  might  give  way  in  the  conflict  with  the  seductions  of  sense. 
On  the  other  band,  a  fondness  for  speculation,  and  with  it  a  pride 
of  intellect  and  an  arrogant  feeling  toward  those  inferior  in  talents, 
were  Greek  vices  that  occasionally  reiisBerted  themselves  within 
the  Christian  fold.*  "Women  in  some  of  the  churches  manifested  a 
love  of  finery  and  of  display,*  and  at  Corinth,  with  their  newly 
gained  sense  of  equality,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and 
reserve  prescribed  by  ancient  sentiment."  Diaordera  arose  there 
which,  had  they  been  allowed  to  spread,  instead  of  being  checki 
as  they  were  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Paul,  would  ha' 
brought  the  Christian  societies  into  disrepute  and  have  brok 
them  up.  Paul  had  occasion  to  discourage,  as  unchristian  and 
scandalous,  litigation  before  the  heathen  tribunals,  and  to  recom- 
mend in  such  cases  arbitration  within  the  Church,  or  oven  the 
patient  endurance  of  wrong.  The  powerful  reaction  against  world- 
linesB,  and  the  deep  corruption  of  morals,  engendered  in  some  an 
ascetic  spirit  At  Corinth  there  appear  to  have  been  two  parties 
on  the  subject  of  marriage — one  that  insisted  on  it,  and  another 
that  abjured  it  altogether.     Here  Paul  took  a  middle  ground,  ox- 
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pressing  bis  personal  preference  for  the  timnarried  state.'  The 
cottusel  that  he  gave  was  based  on  "the  present  diaireaa,"  which 
made  it  expedient  for  every  one  to  remain  as  he  was.  It  is  remark- 
able that  as  regards  this  oounsel,  which  is  founded  apparently  on 
Th«  eiTO  *^fi  expected  neamees  of  the  Lord's  Advent,  or  ParQusia, 
soumtiit.  tjjg  Apostle  disclaims  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
given  as  a  private  judgment  of  his  own.  The  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate  was  asserted  by  Jesus  and  by  the  Apostles.'  They  af- 
firmed the  divine  origin  of  government  and  the  binding  force  of 
human  law  whenever  it  did  not  clash  with  the  commandments  of 
God.  Paul  availed  himself  of  his  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen.' 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  rulers  who  were  inflicting  cruel  per- 
secution. Nevertheless,  injunctions  to  abstain  from  teaching  the 
gospel,  and  commands  to  pay  religious  honors  to  the  emperor, 
were  disobeyed.  A  higher  law,  an  authority  exalted  above  that  of 
the  state,  was  thus  rec<^ized.*  In  this  promulgation  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  lay  tlie  germs  of  civil  liberty.  The  ancient  theory  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state  was  now  withstood,  not  by  a  single 
philosopher  like  Socrates,  but  by  a  multitude,  most  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  humbler  social  class. 

Wherever  Christianity  went,  slavery  existed.  Slavery  was  not 
forbidden  by  the  Chrititian  teachers.  Slaves  and  their  masters  were 
CTirtufanitj  found  together  in  the  same  churches.  The  ethics  of  the 
MrfriwrwT.  gospel  fts  regards  civil  and  social  relations,  it  took  time 
fully  to  develop.  It  was  enough  for  the  Apostles  to  exhort  masters 
to  be  just  and  kind,*  and  servants  to  be  obedient  and  patient 
Paul  even  counselled  the  slave  who  might  be  free  to  decline  the 
boon.'  He  sent  back  Onesimus,  asa  brother  beloved,  yet  to  become 
once  more  subject  to  Philemon.  In  the  fellovship  with  Christ,  on 
that  plane,  there  was  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  an  equality  before 
a  common  Lord  and  Judge.  ^  At  his  table  and  at  the  love-feast 
master  and  slave  sat  side  by  side.  It  was  left  for  the  genius  of 
Christianity  to  sweep  away  terriers  and  to  level  inequalities  by  a 
process  not  the  lees  effective  because  it  was  indirect. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  the  reign  of  love 
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ou  earth  began.  Kindnesa  aud  charity  to  the  poor,  Jeeua  had  incid* 
cated  bj  precept  and  example.  The  diacoDAte  was  instituted  for 
cbriitiu  their  sake,  and  in  some  of  the  churches  was  coiamitted 
cbantjr.  ^  woiaen  as  well  an  to  men.'  It  belouged,  however,  to 
the  elders  to  diapeuse  the  charities  of  the  Gharch ;  the  deacons  and 
de&conesaes  rendered  them  aid  in  this  work.  Widows  and  orphans 
were  specially  cared  for.  A  class  of  widows  are  spoken  of  as 
"enroUoJ."'  They  were  wholly  supported  by  the  Church,  and 
rendered  special  serrices.  although  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  "order  *'  of  widows  which  grew  up  in  the  second  centuiy. 
Industry  and  frugality  ore  enjoined  in  onler  that  the  Christian  may 
have  the  means  of  helping  the  needy.  Church  members  are  urged 
by  Paul  to  set  aside  on  every  Sunday  what  they  can  spare  for  the 
poor.'  A  selfish,  niggardly  spirit  on  the  pnrt  of  the  rich  is  de- 
nounced by  Jamea*  The  love-feasts,  where  the  provisions  were 
fumishod  by  the  disciples,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  more  proe- 
peroua  to  make  liberal  contributiona  for  the  sustenance  of  poorer 
brethren. 

The  Jewish   Christians  at  first   frequented    the  synagogues. 
They  continued  to  observe  the  festivals  appointed  in  the  law,  and 
_ir«Hbip;  tb«  ^^y  ^J  degrees  connected  with  them  Christian  ideas  and 
'  SS^iS!^  '*°^    '^^J  ^^^P*-  ^^  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  according  to 
i^otAtOMj.     tije  Mosaic  commandment.     But,  side  by  side  with  this 

(observance,  there  grew  up  the  custom  of  meeting  for  Christian 
worship  ou  the  first  day  of  the  wook,  the  day  of  the  Xxird's  resur- 
rection. We  find  a  few  references  to  meetings  on  that  day  among 
Gentile  ChriBtiauH.  In  the  Apocalypse  itisdesi'ruated  as  the  Lord's 
day.*    In  these   apparently  spontaneous   gatherings  of  the   first 

■  Christians,  beginning  with  the  meeting  of  the  eleven  Apostles  in 

■  the  upper  chamber,  we  discern  the  first  steps  in  the  rise  of  an 
institution  that  was  to  supersede  the  weekly  observance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  commemorate  the  world's  redemption,  as  that 
had  been  a  memorial  of  its  creation.  We  have  no  distinct  mention 
of  any  yearly  festivals  among  the  Qentile  Christians.  It  seems 
]>robable,  however,  that  in  some  churches — for  example,  in  Asia 
Minor  —  where  Jewish  and  Qentile  converts  were  mingled,  the 
Passover  continued  to  be  kept,  but  transformed  itself  into  a  com* 

I    inemoration  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

I         The  meetiugs  of  CUristious  were  held  at  first  in  private  houaea 
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Aqiiila  and  PhBcilla.  being  Unt-makers,  had  need  of  a  large  room. 
Wo  find  that  boLh  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome  they  pro7ide<l  a  pUce 
of  inaomMj  in  their  houee.  At  EphesuH,  PauI  held  mectingfl  in  the 
school  of  TyraDDUB,"  which  was  no  doubt  hired  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  either  a  school-house  for  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  or 
one  of  the  numcroua  buildioga  bearing  the  name  of  schola,  which 
were  used  for  a  meeting-place  by  rehgiuua  atieociations  among  the 
heathen. 

Worship  in  the  apoetolic  age  •vras  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
deTOut  feeling.  The  order  of  worship  was  a  free  copy  of  the  syna- 
gogue service.  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  were  read.  £x- 
po«itu>n  of  Scripture  and  spontaneous  speaking  followed.  If  a 
0,4^  gf  letter  from  an  Apostle  had  arrived,  it  was  read  to  the 
wvnup.  assembly.'  Prayer  was  in  port  the  function  of  the 
leader  in  the  serrioej  and  in  port  sprung  from  the  free,  momen- 
fau7  impulse  of  the  worshippers  present  Ko  doubt  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  repeated,  and  it  may  be  that  benedictions  and  short 
forms  of  devotion  were  transferred  from  the  synagogue  service ; 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  a  definite  liturgy.  The  hymns  were, 
some  of  them,  sung  by  individuals,  and  some  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly.* Most  of  them  were  from  the  Psalter,  but  there  were 
Christian  hymns,  fragments  of  which  are  found  In  the  epistles.' 
The  ordinary  mode  of  baptism  was  by  immersion  Whether  in 
tbiB  rite  the  pouring  of  water  on  the  head  was  some- 
times practiswl  then,  as  it  certainly  was  subsequently, 
is  an  open  question.  The  fi^rst  distinct  reference  to  baptism  by 
affiiaon  is  in  the  early  writing  called  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apoetlea,"  written  perhaps  about  120,  where  the  direction  is  given, 
in  OMO  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  water,  to  pour  water  on  the 
llMd  thrice.  The  baptism  of  lufants  is  neither  explicitly  required 
nor  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament.  Whether  this  early  practice 
c&n  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Apostles  themselves,  is  a  point  on 
which  the  evidence  is  not  so  decisive  as  to  produce  a  seLtled  opin- 
ion among  scholars.  When  Ireuccus  wrote  (about  ISO),  it  was  an 
established  custom  ;  but  he  is  the  first  author  whose  recognition  of 
it  can  with  certainty  be  inferred.  A  ground  for  it  was  found  in 
the  words  spoken  by  Jesus  to  little  children,'  and  in  the  idea  of 
Plaul  that  the  ofiSspring  of  a  believing  parent  are  "  holy,'  or  within 
the  pale  of  God's  people.*    The  connection  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
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with  the  love-feasta  appears  to  have  coiitinuGii  through  the  apoe> 
tolic  period. 

The  one  article  of  faith  at  the  outset  wan  that  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah. ^Vlioev(?r  Acknowledged  him  in  tlufl  character  was  bapUzad. 
But,  after  liifi  death  and  resurrection,  the  ancient  propbecT 
of  a  suffering  Messiah,  and  the  recollected  teaching  ci 
Jesus,  disclosed  the  meaning  of  these  eventa  Knlightened  by  the 
Spirit,  the  Apostleu  saw  m  bis  death  the  ground  of  forgirenees  and 
reconcihation.  The  belief  in  his  divine  sonsbip  appears  in  the 
first  three  gospels,  most  eTidcntly  in  the  predicates  applied  to  him 
as  judge  of  the  world.  By  Paul  and  John,  his  pro-existence  and 
divinity  are  expUcitly  taught.  The  early  Cliurch,  conscious  that 
revelation  had  reached  its  climax,  or  that  the  "  last  times "  had 
come,  looked  and  yearned  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord  for 
the  consummation  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  mystery  thai 
9  Th«i*  iL  shrouded  the  subject,  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not  allow 
^*^-  this  hope  and  expectation  to  alarm   and   confuse  the 

chnrchca  under  his  care.  Types  of  doctrinal  teaching  were  im> 
folded  by  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  same  gospel  was  presented  from 
different  points  of  view — by  Paul  in  a  more  dialectic 
method,  and  with  predominant  reference  to  the  relation 
of  gospel  to  law  ;  by  John,  from  the  intuitions  of  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  who  found  in  love  a  clew  to  the 
solution  of  all  problema  Yet  the  same  pro-eminence  of  love  is 
depicted  iu  rhythuiicid  periods  by  Paul  in  one  of  his  most  impres- 
sive passages ; '  and  in  Paul  a  deep  mystical  vein  blends  with  the 
dialectic  spirit  James  is  concerned  to  guard  against  the  substitu- 
tion of  theoretical  soundness  of  doctrine  for  the  practical  perform- 
ance of  duties. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  the  Apostles  and  their  helpers 
to  create  a  permanent  Uterature,  nor  did  they  foresee  that  their 
writings,  which  were  c-alled  into  being  by  special  wants 
and  emergencies,  often  by  an  inabiUty  to  visit  in  person 
the  chnrches  which  they  addressed,  would  be  compiled 
into  a  volume  and  stand  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  on  a  level  with 
"the  law  and  the  prophets."  For  a  considerable  time  the  words 
and  works  of  Jesus  were  orally  related  by  the  Apostles,  and  by  other 
witnesses,  to  their  converts.  As  the  Apostles  for  a  number  of  years 
spent  much  time  together  at  Jerusalem,  this  oral  teaching  would 
naturally  tend  to  assume  a  stereotyjied  form.  This  fact  of  an  oral 
tradition  preceding  written  narratives  must  be  taken  into  account 
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In  explaining  tho  oliaraotensiics  of  the  first  three  gospels.  How 
far  these  are  dependent  on  one  another  is  a  problem  which  critical 
anal^sia  has  not  ^et  fully  determined.  That  thej  existed  in  their 
present  oompasa  at  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  Titus,  in  the  year  70 — the  fii-st  two.  at  least,  prior  to  that  event 
— is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  record  of  the  last  discourse  of 
Jeans,  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  ia  so  closely  associated  with 
that  catastrophe.  That  the  second  Gosjiel  ia  an  independent  com- 
position of  Mark,  who  wrote  what  ho  had  heard  from  Peter;  that 
the  first  Gospel  ia  to  such  an  extent  the  production  of  Matthew, 
that  it  could  properly  bear  his  name  ;  that  the  third  Gospel  ema- 
nates from  a  Gentile  Christian,  who  was  for  a  while  a  companion  of 
Paul  on  his  journeys,  ore  well-estabHahed  conclusions.  ^VhateTe^ 
difficulties  attend  the  supposition  that  tho  fourth  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten by  John,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  perplexities  that  arise  in 
attributing  it  to  any  other  origiD.  The  book  of  Acta  was  composed 
by  Lube  after  the  writing  of  tho  Gospel.  We  shall  not  be  for  out 
of  the  way  in  assuming  a.d.  80  as  the  date  of  this  book.  Of  the 
General  or  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  is  probably  the  earliest,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  the 
New  Testament  writinga  It  was  not  improbably  written  as  early 
as  A.U.  60.  The  doubts  that  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  ancient 
Church  as  to  the  origin  of  Second  Peter  and  of  Jude,  did  not  extend 
to  the  First  Epistle  of  Pctor,  which  must  have  been  indited  before 
A.D.  67.  The  Secoud  and  Thinl  of  John,  like  the  Gospel  by  the 
eune  author,  ore  among  tho  latest  of  tho  Now  Testament  docu- 
ments. Of  the  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  Colossians,  ^hesians, 
Philippiiins,  and  Philemon  were  written,  as  we  have  already  said, 
during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.     Between  the  first  and  a 

■  second  imprisonment  is  the  probable  place  of  First  Timothy  and 
Titus,  while  Second  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  composed  dur- 
'  ing  the  second  season  of  captivity,  and  to  have  been  the  last  product 
of  the  aged  Apostle's  pen.'  Tho  question  about  the  authorship  of 
the  f^istle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  was  debated  in  andent  times, 
atiD  oceasiona  diversity  of  opinion.  The  prevailing  judgment  is 
adverse  to  the  Pauline  authorship.  Luther  is  one  of  those  who 
hare  ascribed  it  to  the  eloquent  Alexandrian.  Apollos.  Many  have 
attributed  this  writing  to  Bomabns.  That  it  was  composed  while 
Jenisalem  was  still  standing,  is  plain.  Its  design  was  to  dissuade 
Jewish  Christians  from  being  betrayed  by  their  fondness  for  the 
old  rites  into  a  desertion  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  exhibits  the 
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^ioal  character  of  these  rites.  The  Apocalypse,  at  about  the  same 
time,  foretold  things  shortly  "  to  come  to  pass  ** — ^the  downfall  of 
Jewish  and  heathen  eodesiastLcisiD,  the  &11  of  Jemaalem,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  p^;au  dominion  of  Borne.  On  Borne,  designated 
as  Babylon,  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  mar^rrs  of  Jesus," '  the  heaTiest  penalties  are  to  UL 
Beyond  these  erents  in  the  near  future,  the  author,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  lifts  the  Teil  on  the  final  scenes 
of  triumph  and  of  judgment 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THX  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL:  BOMAN  PEBSBCTJTIOKS. 

l^moKART  effort  in  this  period  was  mainly  directed  to  the  oon- 
Twrion  of  the  heathen.  On  the  ruins  of  JeniBalem,  Hadrian's 
colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina  was  planted  ;  so  that  even 
!  «t»MM  of  there  the  Church,  in  its  character  and  modes  of  worship, 
\  ^*"***"*'-  vaa  a  Gentile  community.  Christianity  was  early  carried 
to  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  small  state  of  Osrhene,  in  MeBopota- 
mia.  After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  Church  at  Edessa 
was  sufficiently  flourishing  to  count  among  its  members  the  king, 
Abgar  Bar  Manu.  At  about  this  time  the  {gospel  was  preached  in 
Persia,  Media,  Partbia,  and  Bactria.  We  have  notices  of  ohurcbea 
in  Arabia  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  They  were  riait- 
ed  seTeml  times  by  Origen.  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Church 
teacher  (186-254).  In  the  middle  of  the  foiu-th  century  a  mission' 
ary,  Thoophilus,  of  Diu,  found  churches  in  India.  In  Egypt, 
Christianity  made  great  progress,  especially  at  Alexandria,  whence 
it  spread  to  Cyrene  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  upper 
Egypt,  where  the  Coptic  language  and  the  superstition  of  the 
people  were  obet&cles  in  ita  path,  Christianity  had.  neverthelesB, 
gained  a  foothold  as  early  as  towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen* 
turv.  At  this  time  the  gospel  had  l>een  planted  in  proconsular 
Africa,  being  conveyed  thither  from  Rome,  and  there  was  a  floxu:- 
ishing  church  at  Carthage.  In  Gaul,  where  the  Druidical  system, 
with  its  priesthood  and  sacrificial  worship,  was  the  religion  of  the 
Celtic  population,  several  churches  were  founded  from  Asia  Minor. 
At  Lyons  and  Vienne  there  were  strong  rhurchea  in  the  last  quarter 
the  second  century.     At  thia  time  Irenicus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
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Bpeaka  of  tbe  eBtnblishment  of  Christianity  in  Germany,  west  of  th« 
Rtiine,  and  TertuUian,  tbe  North  Airicau  preabjler,  B^ieaku  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain.     The  fathers  in  the  second  century 
nmatoai*'  describe  in  glowing  terms,  and  not  without  rhetorical 

^'  exaggeration,  the  rapid  conquesta  of  the  Gospel.     The 

number  of  converts  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  must  have  been  Tery 
large.  Otherwise  we  cannot  account  for  the  enthuHiastic  language 
of  Justin  Martyr  respecting  tbe  multitude  of  professing  Christiana. 
Tertullian  writes  iu  a  similar  strain.  Ireneeus  refers  to  Barbariaitfl 
who  have  beUeved  without  having  a  knowledge  of  letters,  through 
oral  teaching  merely. 

From  the  accession  of  Yespasian  (69-79),  the  first  of  the  Flavian 
emperors,  the  Church  had  been  left  at  peace  for  almost  thirty 
Tnjm  uid  years.  The  cruelties  of  Domitian  (81-96)  have  been 
U)«  AatoniAM.  related  on  n  previous  page.  Nerva  (96-98).  who  suc- 
ceeded this  tyrant,  was  a  mild  prince.  Ho  reversed  in  all  points  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.  With  Trajan  (98-117)  there  began  a 
new  era  in  the  administration  of  the  world's  government.  A  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  took  the  place  of  the  personal  passions 
and  the  irresponsible  despotism  of  the  preceding  period.  Trajan 
was  equally  eminent  in  camp  and  in  council.  Sagacious,  just, 
good-tempered,  simple  in  his  ways,  taking  pleasure  iu  the  company 
of  men  like  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny,  he  might  be  expected 
to  be  averse  to  severe  measures  against  his  ChrisUan  subjects. 
But  he  was  a  conservative,  with  a  will  to  uphold  the  oM  Koman 
system  of  public  order,  and  to  strengthen  the  empire  against  dis- 
integrating forces  within,  as  well  as  against  enemies  on  its  borders. 
Of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church,  at  least  in  certain  places,  we 
have  an  interesting  proof  in  the  correspondence  of  Trajan  with 
Pliny,  who  was  proprsetor  in  Bithynia.  These  letters,  moreover, 
bring  us  to  a  landmark  in  the  record  of  Roman  persecutions. 
Pliny,  writing  in  111,  represents  that  in  that  region  many  of  both 
sexes,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank  were  accused  of  being  CUrifr. 
tiaos.  This  "  superstition,"  as  he  calls  Christianity,  had  di£fused 
itself  in  country  places  as  well  as  in  cities.  The  temples  of  the 
heathen  gods  had  been  almost  forsfUcen.  Victims  for  sacrifice  had 
found  few  purchasers.  He  desired  special  instruction  as  to  the 
method  of  dealing  with  this  sect  that  had  grown  to  be  so  numer- 
ous. In  reply,  Trajan  decides  that  they  are  to  be  let  alone,  unless 
they  are  prosecuted  by  an  accuser  who  gives  his  name.  If  con- 
victed, in  case  they  refuse  to  supplicate  the  gods,  they  are  to  be 
punished.    This  response  of  IVajan  is  generally  considered  an 
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epoch  in  the  conflict  of  tlie  gospel  with  the  Eoman  etate,  as  mark* 
JDg  the  date  when  Christianitj  was  espresaly  made  an  illegal  re- 
ligion. No  new  statute,  however,  was  issued  by  Trajan.  There 
was  simply  an  injunction  to  enforce  existing  law.  But  the  atti- 
[  tude  uf  the  state,  as  thus  defined,  in  relation  to  the  Christian  faith, 
waa  adhered  to,  with  intervals  of  lenity  and  indulgence,  from  that 
time.  According  to  the  more  common  belief  respecting  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioob,  it  was  during  this  reign, 
in  110,  that  be,  more  than  willing  tu  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  waa  tran^)orted  to  Rome,  and  perished  as  a  martyr  in 
the  amphitheatre.  Hadrian  (117-138)  was  vcrsatilo  and  cultivated, 
fond  of  Uteraturo  and  art,  a  vigorous  ruler  who  spent  the  larger 
portion  of  bis  reign  in  travelling  through  the  provinces,  personally 
attending  to  their  condition  and  wants.  His  temper  was  moody, 
and  in  his  last  days  cruel.  He  built  costly  temples  and  was  a  strict 
ftillierent  of  the  old  religion.  Yet,  in  reply  to  tlie  inquiries  of  a 
proconsul  in  Asia  Minor,  he  said,  in  substantial  acconlance  with  the 
mandate  of  Trajnn,  that  mere  petitions  and  outcries  of  the  pop\i- 
lace,  demanding  the  death  of  the  Christians,  were  not  to  be  heeded. 
There  must  be  a  responsible  complainant^  and  a  ti'ial  and  convic- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  False  accusers  were  to  be  punished.  T7nder 
Mazt:us  Aurelius  (lCl-180),  Christians  sufiercd  both  from  popular 
fury  and  from  the  government.  The  virtuous  emperors  were  the 
most  resolute  in  the  attempt  to  keep  out  religious  innovation.  This 
wise  and  philosophic  ruler  finds  in  the  bearing  of  Christian  martyrs 
only  signs  of  obstinacy,  and  their  exultation  appears  to  him,  as  it 
naturilly  might  to  a  Stoic,  a  "  tragic  show."  In  this  reign,  risings 
of  the  populace  against  the  Christians  were  frequent.  These  were 
occasioned  by  the  terrible  calamities  which  the  empire  suffered. 
There  waa  not  only  warfare  without  cessation ;  there  were  earth- 
quakes and  inundations,  Famine  and  pestilence  swept  away  mul- 
titudes of  men.  In  166,  there  waa  a  plague,  from  the  destructive 
effects  of  which,  Xiebubr  tells  us  that  the  empire  never  recovered. 
jt^g^^  These  sufferings  were  all  charged  to  tlio  accoimt  of  the 
njSSt^dot  Christians  and  their  alleged  impiety.  There  waa  perse- 
Jti«in(iw>.  cution  in  Alia  Minor.  One  of  the  martyrs  was  the  ven- 
erable Polycarj),  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  John 
the  Apostle.  It  waa  at  the  time  of  the  Cliristian  Easter  festival, 
when  the  beathnn  were  having  their  races  and  other  games  in  the 
presence  of  the  proconsul,  Titus  Quadratus.  Tlie  aged  saint  was  ar- 
rested by  soldiers  in  a  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  where 
he  bod  token  refuge.     He  declined  to  avail  himself  of  another  oppor- 
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tunity  to  escape.  When  he  was  required  to  ciirse  Christ,  be  an- 
swered :  "  Six  and  eigb^  years  have  I  serred  him,  and  be  has  done 
me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  bow  could  I  curse  him.  my  Lord  and  my 
Sariour !  "  Refusing  to  renounce  the  faith,  he  waa  burned  to  death. 
Justin — Justin  Martyr,  as  he  is  generally  styled — whose  writings 
present  us  with  very  valuable  information  concerning  the  Church 
of  hia  time,  waa  put  to  death  at  Rome.  The  Gallic  churches  of 
Lyons  and  Yienne  suffered  moet  The  details  of  their  persecution 
are  given  in  a  letter  from  them  to  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
Slanderous  charges  of  incest  and  of  other  abominfltions  practised  in 
their  meetings,  were  propagated  and  believed.  Such  rumors  were 
common  in  the  case  of  Christians  and  of  other  sects  whose  assem- 
blies were  private.  Tbe  severity  of  the  tortures,  endured  without 
flinching,  even  by  young  maidens,  at  the  hands  of  heathen  magis- 
trates, almost  surpasses  belief.  The  story  of  the  torments  borne  by 
Ponticua,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  by  Blondina,  a  female  slave,  are 
of  this  character.  Tortures  prolonged  from  morning  until  night 
could  only  elicit  from  this  delicate  maiden  the  exclamation  :  "  I  am 
a  Christian  ;  among  us  no  evil  is  done."  Potbinus,  the  aged  bishop, 
who  waa  past  his  ninetieth  year,  was  brutally  treated,  and  after  two 
days  expired  in  prison.  The  tale  of  an  alleged  miracle  of  a  shower 
of  rain,  falling  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  "  the  thundering  legion," 
a  Christian  body  of  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Marcus  Aurehua,  is 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  fabulous.  An  interval  of  rest  for  the  Church 
followed.  The  cruel  Commodus  (180-192),  the  ignoble  son  of  a 
noble  father,  was  iudi^erent  to  religious  divisions  and  rivalries. 
From  the  death  of  Commodus  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  a 
period  of  ninety-two  years,  the  emperors  were  appointed  and  de- 
posed at  the  pleasiu^  of  tbe  soldiers.  Their  treatment  of  Chris- 
tianity depended  on  their  personal  character  and  on  the  degree  of 
Tti»  "MUiar  their  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Roman  system 
""P""^"  of  public  order.  It  was  not  vmtil  Decius  that  a  genera] 
persecution  was  undertaken.  The  closing  port  of  tbe  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  (193-211)  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  mild  policy 
which  had  marlted  the  preceding  years.  There  was  persecution, 
especially  in  North  Africa,  where,  among  tbe  martyrs,  were  two 
women,  Perpetua  and  Felioitas,  who  evinced  beyond  most  others 
the  power  of  tlie  Christian  faith.  To  the  former,  as  she  said, 
"  the  dungeon  became  a  palace."  She  ilid  not  jneld  to  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  her  aged  father  that  slie  would  recant  The  persecu. 
tion  was  continued  under  Caracalla  (211-217).  The  disposition  of 
succeeding  emperors  to  amalgamate  different  religions,  and  the  in* 
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terest  tbej  felt  in  Oriental  religious  systemEi,  contributed  to  the 
security  of  Christian  worshippers.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  tlie 
sarage  and  prodigate  Elagabnlus  (218-2*22),  and  the  more  uuble 
and  devout  Alexander  Severus  (222-235.)  Under  Maximinua,  the 
Thracian  (235-238),  the  fury  of  the  heathen  populace,  which  was 
fltamulated  by  governors  who  were  hostile  to  Christianity,  was  al- 
lowed to  vent  itself  vrithout  check.  Earthqnakes  in  Cappadocia 
and  Pontua,  and  signal  calamities  eUewhere,  excited  their  super- 
stitious rage,  which  dinplayed  itself  in  tlic  slaughter  of  Christians,  to 
whose  "  impiety  **  these  judgments  were  always  attributed.  Under 
the  next  two  reigns,  that  of  Gordian  (238-244),  and  that  of  Philip, 
the  Arabian  (241-249),  Christians  were  not  molested  by  their 
rulers.  Their  numbers  had  so  multiplied  that  Origen  for  the  first 
time  expresses  the  bebef,  which  Christian  teachers  before  him  bad 
not  ventured  to  entertain,  that  the  gotipcl,  by  its  inherent  power, 
and  without  help  of  miracle,  would  supplant  the  religion  of  the 
heathen.  The  prosperity  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the  Church 
rekindled  the  hostility  of  its  opposers.  Tlie  Emperor  Decius,  a 
xioohM^  Pannonian  by  birth,  set  out  to  restore  the  unity  and 

**^*-  rigor  of  the  empire.  He  was  bent  on  bringing  back  the 
Tirtue  and  order  of  a  former  day,  and  deemed  a  revival  of  the 
policy  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  AureUufl  the  best  means  to  that  end. 
Resolved  to  extirpate  Christianity,  Decius  adopted  a  systematio 
method  for  attaining  his  object.  All  Christians,  within  a  given 
time,  were  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  abjure  their  reli^on,  and 
oflTer  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Rome.  Many  remained  steadfast 
Not  a  few  gave  way  to  terror,  and  either  joined  in  some  way  in 
heathen  worship,  or  procured  false  certificates  that  they  had  done 
so.  Fortunately  for  the  Church,  the  reign  of  Decius  was  short 
Under  Gallus  (251-253),  pestilence,  spreading  over  the  empire,  and 
the  occurrence  of  drought  and  famine  in  various  provinces,  once 
more  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  the  heathen.  An  imperial  edict  was 
sent  forth  requiring  all  Roman  subjects  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  martyrs  were  two  Roman  bishops,  Comehus  and  Lu- 
cius. The  work  left  unfinished  by  Decius  was  taken  up  by  Valerian 
(25S-S60),  whose  decrees  against  the  Church  were  skilfully  framed. 
They  included  special  enactments  against  nil  Christians  of  rank  and 
distinction.  In  this  persecution  Cyprian,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Carthage,  was  put  to  death,  and  also  the  Roman  bishop  Sixtua  and 
four  deacons  of  his  church.  In  the  case  of  Cyprian,  the  courtesy 
of  the  Roman  officials  and  the  external  decorum  of  the  whole  pro- 
o«eding,  on  wliicb  Gibbon  dilates,  only  enhance  the  horror  of  snch 
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a  deed  perfonaed  under  tbe  sanctiona  and  forms  of  law.  Gr&l- 
lieiiiL9  (260-26^),  the  son  of  Valerian,  revei-sed  his  father's  policy, 
restored  exiled  bishops  to  their  places,  aud  granted  to  ChriHtiana  a 
practical  toleration.  Now,  for  about  forty  yearSi  the  Church  en- 
joyed an  almost  unbroken  rest  Then  the  last  and  moat  formidable 
of  all  the  persecutions,  not  excepting  the  persecution  of  Deciua, 
jilMiiaiati,  broke  out  Diocletian,  a  man  of  great  talents  as  a  statea- 
'^^■^^  man,  asHociated  with  him  Maxiuiianus  as  co-regent,  and 
appointed  two  more  Ccemrs,  each  to  rule  an  extensive  district  of 
the  empire.  One  of  these  was  Constantius  Olilorus.  The  other 
was  GiUerixis,  who  married  Diocletian's  daughter.  Instigated  by 
Oalerius,  and  stimulated  by  the  old  Roman  conserratire  feeling, 
Diocletian,  in  303,  determined  to  exterminate  the  Christian  religion 
and  to  reinstate  the  ancient  system  of  worship.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  a  series  of  edicts,  each  more  rigorous  than  the  preening, 
were  deUbei-ately  framed  for  the  accompliahment  of  his  purpose. 
The  Roman  prisons  were  soon  filled  with  bishops  and  other  clergy. 
After  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  iho  influence  of  Constantius 
Ohlorus,  who  presided  over  Gaul,  Brituiu,  aud  Spain,  aud  had  used 
his  power  to  pn^tect  Cliristiana,  became  more  potent.  But  the  new 
Cseaar,  Maximinus,  and  Giilerius  kept  up  their  savage  proceedings. ^h 
At  length,  in  311,  Qnlerius  utterly  changed  bis  course  and  prO'^H 
clainned  toleration.  In  313.  Coustantiue.  now  the  sole  ruler  of  the 
"West,  io  connection  with  hi.s  cnlloftgne  in  the  empire,  Llciniua. 
issued,  at  Milan,  an  edict  of  full  toleration  for  both  religiona 

During  the  auccosaion  of  persecutions  which  came  (o  an  end  on 
the  accession  of  Coustantine  to  sujireme  power  and  his  adoption  of 
Boh«»ior  ot  tl>o  Christian  faith,  there  were  very  many  who  submitted 
JJ^^'  to  imprisonment,  tortiu*e,  and  death.  Not  a  few,  espe- 
■w»tion-  dally  after  long  seasons  of  qaiot,  lacked  the  courage  to 
face  the  terror,  aud  saved  their  lives  at  the  cost  of  their  Christian 
fidelity.  To  offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods,  to  procure  from  the 
heathen  false  testimonies  to  the  effect  that  they  had  renounced  Chris- 
tianity, or  to  give  up  copies  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  demand  of 
the  magistrates,  excluded  those  guilty  of  these  offences  from  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  As  to  the  total  number  of  martyrs  in  the  fi 
three  centuries,  it  was  doubtless  over-estimated  by  the  Church 
fathers,  but  it  has  been  underrated  by  Gibbon,  who  draws  a  larger 
inference  than  is  warranted  from  n  passage  in  Origen.  Gibbon, 
moreover,  fails  to  tfike  into  account  the  multitude  of  iuatancos 
where  tortures  were  inflicted  that  resulted,  not  at  once,  yet  evento* 
tl\y,  in  death.     It  was  the  heroic  age  in  the  history  of  the  Cburoh, 
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when,  with  uo  aid  from  an  arm  of  fleah,  the  wliolc  miglit  of  tbe 

Roman  empire  was  victoriously  encountered  by  the  uuArmeJ  and 

H     unreaisting  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith.     Imperial  Gome,  the 

"      conqueror  of  the  world,  was  herself   overcome  by  the  bauds  of 

Christian  disciples,  whose  meek  but  dauntless  courage  was  more 

H      than  a  match  for  all  her  power. 

^^    Wi 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OOVKEJrMENT  AND  DISCU»LINE  IN  THE  OHDECH. 


"Wi  have  now  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  churches. 
Among  the  special  topics  are  the  rise  of  episcopacy,  the  incoming 
of  the  sacerdotal  idea  of  the  ministry,  the  growth  of  the  hierar- 
chical system  until  the  close  of  this  j>eriod. 

In  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  two  classes  of 
officers  in  each  church,  called,  respectively,  elders  or  bishops,  and 
BiMvfitia  deacons.  After  wo  cross  the  limit  of  the  first  century 
••*•**•**  we  find  that  with  each  board  of  elders  there  is  a  person 
to  whom  the  name  of  "  bishop  "  is  specially  applied,  although,  for 
a  long  time,  ho  is  iikowiiM  often  called  a  presbyter.  In  other  n-onis, 
in  the  room  of  a  twofold,  we  liave  a  threefold,  ministry.  The  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  is  oliscure.  For  this  interval  our  means 
of  information  arc  scanty.  Much  of  the  early  Christian  literature 
has  perished.  There  is  a  Ust  of  authors  who  are  known  only  through 
Cragmenta  preserve*!  in  later  writem  Hence  there  are  many  ques- 
tions about  which  we  are  left,  more  or  loss,  in  the  dark.  Tliis 
BpiKMpsta  question  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopate,  as  a  distinct 
2|5^2»*  oflG.ce  from  the  preabyterate,  is  one  of  them.  To  Tim- 
P"*»"^-  othy,  Titus,  and  other  evangelists  there  was  committed 
a  certmu  superintendence  of  chnrchoa  But  they  dischiu-ged  a 
special  mission,  and  if  it  may  be  called  a  "  movable  epifico- 
pate,**  it  is  not  thus  described  in  Scripture,  and  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  localized  episcopate  with  which  we  have  to  do.  It  is 
probable,  to  quote  the  language  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "that  the 
Bolution  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  word  *  bishop,*  and  ita 
transfer  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  office,  is  the  true  solution, 
and  that  the  episcopate  was  created  out  of  the  presbytery  ;  "  "  that 
this  creation  was  not  so  much  an  isolated  act  as  a  progressiva 
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development,  not  advancing  everywhere  at  a  uniform  rate,  but  ex- 
hibiting at  one  and  the  same  time  difTerent  aiagea  of  growth  in 
different  churches."  Poljcarp  ia  designated  aa  bishop  by  Irenteua, 
who  knew  liini.  But  Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Pliilijipi,  makes  bo  moutioii  of  a  bishop  lliere  iu  <liytinetion  from 
preubytera.  The  Corinthians  liud  uu  biuhop  when  CleumuU  in  the 
year  96,  wrote  to  them  his  epistle.  If  the  office  hod  existed  there,  thtt 
character  and  purpose  of  his  epistle  would  have  led  him  to  make 
ttjention  of  it  In  promoting  the  rise  of  the  episcopate,  the  example 
of  the  presidency  exercised  by  James  at  Jerusalem  would  have  its 
effect  in  Syria.  An  early  tradition  ascrilxo  n  special  agency  iu  this 
matter  to  the  Apostle  John,  who  ia  sjud  to  have  appointed  bishops 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Ironicus  tells  us  that  Polycarp  was 
appointed  by  apostles.  It  was  iu  these  S^Tian  and  Asian  churches 
that  the  episcopate  appears  to  have  first  taken  root  Personal  emi- 
nence, derived  it  might  be,  as  iu  the  case  of  Polycarp,  John's  di&. 
ciple,  and  of  Clement  of  Rome,  a  pupil  of  Paul,  from  an  intimate 
relation  to  nu  apostle,  or  from  some  other  source  of  special  esttcom, 
would  tend  to  give  precedence  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  elo* 
Tate  them  above  their  associate  presbyters.  It  accords  with  experi- 
ence that  a  presidency  should  arise  in  a  body  of  peers  such  aa  the 
elders  of  a  church  were.  The  Greek  term  for  bishop,  which  had 
been  used  to  designate  presbyters,  was  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
8eptuagint,  where  it  denotes  an  overseer.  The  same  term,  it  would 
appear,  was  sometimes  employed  to  designate  an  analogous  office 
in  heathen  societies,  both  voluntary  and  municipal.  The  rise  of 
sects  and  heresies,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  stricter  disci- 
pline and  for  united  action,  would  favor  the  rise  of  the  episcopate. 
The  bishop  acquired  importance,  also,  as  the  steward  of  the  chari* 
table  fuuds  of  the  church.  He  was  tLe  superintendent  of  the  deor 
cons  in  their  work.  This  financial  responsibility  had  something  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  the  office.     But  rcniinisceuces  of  tha 

primitive  parity  of  ministers  long  continued.  Jerome, 
puitj  <a        the  great  scholar  of  the  fourth  century,  as  an  illustration 

of  this  fact,  adverts  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  "With  the  ancients,"  ho  says,  " presbyters  were  the 
same  aa  bishops  ;  but  gradually  all  the  rcsponsibihty  was  deferred 
to  a  single  person,  that  the  thickets  of  heresies  might  be  rooted 
out"  The  subjection  of  presbyters  he  designates  as  a  "coatoni 
of  the  churches."  Down  to  near  the  middle  of  the  third  coutury^ 
Jerome  says,  when  a  bishop  died  at  Alexandria,  the  twelve  presby* 
ten}  placed  one  of  their  own  number  iu  the  episcopal  office.    That 
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this  was  done  without  any  subsequent  ordinatiou  is  implied  iu  bia 

Btatement,  and  in  affirmed  by  later  authorities. 

New  light  baa  been  thrown  on  the  early  conBtitution  of  tlie 

Church  by  an  ancient  writing,  lately  discoveretl,  the  "  Teaching  of 

tbo  Twelve  Apostles."    It  was  composed,   it  would  appear,  very 

early  in  the  aeooud  ceutury.     Two  classes  of  permanent  officers  of 

the  local  churoh  are  referred  to—bishops  and  deacouti. 
*"riMThiii([  of  , 

UM  T««ira     Notliing  iti  said  of  a  marked  distinction  of  rank  between 

them.  A  high  importance  is  attributed  to  "apostles," 
who  weore  travelling  evangelists  supported  by  the  alma  of  the 
churches,  and  to  "  prophets  "  and  "  teachers/'  who  were  also  itiner- 
ants, but  might  settle  in  a  partlculai-  place.  These  three  classes 
are  the  prominent  guides  in  matters  relating  to  doctrine.  The 
office  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  primarily  administrative ;  but 
they,  too,  perform  this  work  of  prophets  and  teachers.  Later, 
there  was  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  three  classes  of  Bpii-itual 
guides,  whose  call  to  their  work  depended  on  gifts  of  the  Spirit^ 
and  who  were  tied  to  no  particular  flock.  The  bishops,  tbc  perma- 
nent officers  of  the  local  church,  in  the  moiu  absorbed  their  funo- 
(ioufl,  and,  while  retaiuing  their  local  relation,  each  to  his  own 
joriadictioQ,  were  considered  ua  standing  in  a  general  relation  to 
the  entire  Church.  The  episcopal  office  thus  assumed  an  altered 
aspect  and  an  increased  dignity. 

The  change  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  was  one  element  in 
the  cousoUdatiou  of  the  churches.  It  was  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "  catholic  "  Christianity.  As  we  pass  the  middle  of  the 
Beoond  century,  and  advance  to  its  close,  we  discern  the  means  by 
which  this  important  transformation  was  eOected,  The  motive 
leading  to  it  was  the  peril  in  which  the  churches  were  involved  by 
Gnofltio  errors,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  To 
erect  safeguards  against  the  corruption  of  the  faith  was  on  impulBO 
Btrongly,  even  when  unconsciously,  operative.  One  of  these  pro- 
tective agencies  was  the  general  adoption  of  a  "  rule  of  faith  * 
OS  a  touchstone  for  the  detection  of  heresy.  Another  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures.  A  third  was  an 
iocreaaed  authority  of  bishops,  and  the  position  ascribed  to  them 
of  successors  of  the  apostles.  Along  with  these  means  of  union, 
the  change  iu  worship,  by  which  the  LortVs  Supper  came  to  be  re- 
garded ns  a  sacred  mystery,  from  which  the  presence  of  all,  save 
communicants,  was  excluded,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Moreover, 
a  more  definite  tbeologj-  was  culled  into  being  as  an  antidote  to 
lieretical  novdtica.    In  this  complex  progress  toward  "  catholic  " 
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orgaulzalion,  llie  jiariicular  feature  on  which  we  are  now  commeDt 
ing,  relates  to  the  powers  and  functioDS  of  the  clcrgj. 

More  iiiiportant  than  mere  alterations  in  government  and  diaci* 
pUne  was  the  iutroductiou  and  spread  of  the  idea  tbat  the  miniBtr} 
are  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  a  priesthood.  It  wait  an  idea 
that  borrowed  support  from  the  old  Jewish  economy  to  which  the 
UiM  at  MOOT-  Christiun  Bjutcm  was  imagined  to  he  analogous.  Its 
ootaiin).  £j^j  suggestion  may  have  oome  from  the  example  of  the 
heathen  priesthood.  This  conception,  once  a^lopted,  had  the 
effect  to  exalt  the  clergy,  especially  bishops,  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, and  to  separate  the  miuislr}-,  as  a  higher  order,  h'om  the 
"laity."  Episcopacy  at  the  outset  was  a  governmental  arrange- 
ment The  sacerdotal  theory  does  not  make  its  appearance  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  ccnhirj'.  Tertullian  is  the  first  author  by 
whom  it  is  suggested,  and  even  he  does  not  make  an  earnest  mat* 
ter  of  it  It  is  evidently  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  passing 
thought  In  other  places  he  asserts  emphatically  the  universal 
priesthood  of  behovers.  "  From  his  writings, "says  Haruack,  "  one 
must  infer  that  before  a,i>.  200  the  term  priest  was  not  iu  use  to 
designate  the  bishop  and  presbyters  of  Carthage."  The  same  tiling 
is  asserted  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  The  prerogatives  of  the  episci>> 
PuncUoa  of  P*'  oflBce  Were  gradually  acquired.  In  the  ordination  of 
bWioiM.  presbyters  it  is  probable  that  bishops  and  presbyters 

acted  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  biuliop  might,  in  certain 
oases,  act  alone.  Tbe  question  whether  presbyters  could  aoi 
alone,  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  Tliere  are  instances  on 
record  where  such  ordiaation  was  disallowed,  but  earlier  it  may 
have  been  permitted.  In  tho  Western  Church,  confirmation  by  the 
impotdtiou  of  hands  became  septurated  from  baptism.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  tho  third  century,  with  tho  advance  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory,  confirmation  became  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  bisliop. 
Id  tbe  East^  this  change  did  not  take  place.  Infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  and  infant  communion  were  associated  together. 
The  right  to  confirm  remained  with  the  presbytera 

Clement  of  Borne  tells  ns  that  the  apustleu  set  over  the  churches 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  provided  that  their  places  should  be 
Thecbcxtvf  filled  by  other  worthy  men  to  be  appointed  by  them  with 
tSSommm^  ^s  concurrence  of  the  Church.  The  design  is  repre- 
*^  sented  to  be  to  prevent  disorder  by  keeping  up  an  un- 

broken succession  of  ofHcenL  This  idea  of  succession  was  familiir 
in  municipal  administration  and  in  private  corporalions.  To  Ire- 
neeus  and  Tertulhan,  the  chaiu  of  Bishops — link  wilhiu  link— had 
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come  to  be  the  guarantee  of  the  IraDsmisHion  of  gpnuine  n^mstolic 
teacliiag  in  the  churchea.  There  i«  even  a  "gift  of  truth"— a 
charisma — qualifying  them  for  the  service.  Earlier,  we  find  in  the 
EpiatlM  of  Ignatius  that  it  is  not  the  bishops,  but  tbe  presbytfire, 
who  are  the  succeasorH  of  the  apoatles  ;  and  later,  in  the  scliool  of 
Cyprian,  when  the  sacerdotal  idea  haa  talien  root,  this  new  ele> 
ment  modifies  the  theory  of  succession.  The  privilege  of  propos- 
ing names  for  election  caused  the  clergy  to  exercise  more  and 
more  ageincy  in  the  choice  of  their  successorit,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  people  but  the  expression  of  approval.  The  bishop 
was  ohosen  by  the  neighboring  bishopfi,  together  with  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  particular  church  over  which  ho  was  to  preside. 

With  the  increase  in  tbe  number  of  ClirisUans  ant]  the  advance 
of  clerical  powers,  the  number  of  offices  iucreased.  As  eai-ly  as  the 
j^^^^^^^^^  middle  of  the  third  century,  mention  is  made  of  a  class 
oMib«oi  of  subdoacoDs.  Still  earUer  there  is  a  notice  of  lectors 
or  readers.  There  was  a  body  of  singers ;  a  compnnj  of 
door-keepera,  who  sometimes  formed  a  separate  order  ;  a  body  of 
acolytes,  who  were  attendants  of  tbe  bishop ;  and  a  class  of  exor- 
cists, whose  function  it  was  to  repeat  formulas  of  abjuration  for 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  All  these  were  loosely  reckoned 
among  the  clergy,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  importance  of  the 
higher  officers  among  them. 

The  clergy  were  supported  partly  by  collections  and  gifts  of  the 
congregation.  But  they  pursued  the  customary  employmeuts  of 
OoonpaikKu  society — tUled  the  ground,  kept  shop,  worked  at  trades, 
^(teoiwvT-  ||ej(3  ciyi]  offices,  etc.  Cyprian  protests  against  a  long 
absence  of  the  clergy  on  errands  of  business,  and  against  the  ac- 
ceptance by  them  of  civil  offices,  which  would  take  up  their  time. 
Several  centuries  elapsed  before  trade  was  forbidilen  to  the  clergy, 
first  in  the  West,  and  later  in  the  East.  Even  then  they  were  ex> 
pected  to  learn  some  handicrafts 

No  one  was  allowed  to  become  a  clerg^Toan  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  Church  discipline.  In  the  ancient  Church,  as  among 
QgmgamoQ,  the  contemporary  heathen,  there  was  a  feeling  averse  to 
c««*ci«8y.  aecojjj  marriagea  A  second  marriage  was  a  bar  to 
entering  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  ICast,  marriages  before 
receiving  baptism  were  not  oouuted  as  a  part  of  this  disqualifica- 
tion. No  one  who  had  married  a  widow,  courtesan,  slave,  or  mistress 
could  be  ordained  ;  but  at  what  date  this  rule  was  adopted  we  can- 
not determine. 

The  connection  of  churches  with  one  another  was  partly  infor 
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mal  in  it^  choract^tr,  and  parttj  organic.  Chri«tinus  made  viaita  l^| 
other  cburcbes  tliou  those  to  which  they  bolaugod,  sometimes  fof  ' 
the  express  purpose  of  Dsccrtaining  their  ooustitution  and  cUstoms. 
Christioii  brethren  on  their  jouriieyB  were  hospitably  entertained, 
provided  tliey  brought  with  them  commeuJatory  letters  from  their 
bitihup.  The^e  letters  admitted  them  to  fraternal  com- 
muuion.  News  of  threatened  persecution  was  conveyecl 
iiom  one  church  to  another.  If  a  member  was  excom- 
municated, information  of  the  fact  was  gi^'en  by  the  biuhop  to 
other  churches.  ^H 

The  first  three  centuries  witnessed  the  gradual  growth  of  j^^ 
hie]*archical  organization.     In  this,  as  in  earlier  Church  arrango- 
Growifti.(       ments,  secular  and  political  models  had  a  large  influaD0& 
tiMtauuchT'  The  spread  of  the  Hacerdotal  idea,  and,  along  with  it,  i 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Jewish  system,  were  not  without  a  stroo 
effect. 

Country  churchea,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  neighbor 
city  church,  were  affiliated  with  it,  and  hud  for  their  pastor  a  pres- 
coiin(fT»nj  byter  from  the  pai-ent  church,  subject  to  its  birfiopu 
citjr  bithi^jM.  Hural  chmches  planted  independently  had,  each  of  them, 
its  own  bishop.  The  country  bishops,  for  a  considerable  time, 
kept  up  their  indepeudeace  ;  but  most  of  these  churches,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  were  subardinntod,  lihe  the  class  of 
rural  churches  first  mentioned,  to  the  neighboring  city  commomity. 
Thus  each  city  bishop  had  a  jurisdiction  covering  the  town  and 
the  vicinity.  At  first  the  clergy  of  the  piiucipal  church  in  a  town 
officiated,  iu  an  appointed  order,  in  the  several  places  of  worship. 
At  a  later  day  it  became  common  to  assign  a  presbyter  to  each  of 
them  OS  a  permanent  pastor,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  bishop  of  i 
town,  whose  special  connection  was  with  the  principal  church. 

The  bishop  of  the  metro[K>lLs  of  each  Itoiuan  province  naturally 
acquired  a  precedence  over  other  bisjhopB  within  its  limits.  This 
was  owing  to  the  rank  of  the  city,  for,  generally  speak- 
t«iopoKni  of  ing,  it  was  this  consideration,  more  than  any  other,  thal^| 
"  '■  determined  the  relative  dignity  of  bishops.  Another^' 
consideraliou  was  the  fact  that,  not  uufrequeutly,  from  the  provin- 
cial capital  the  gospel  was  planted  iu  many  other  places.  The 
metropolitan  arrangement  was  slow  in  being  intixiduced  in  the 
West,  because  in  that  region  the  cities  were  comparatively  few. 
The  prerogatives  of  metropolitans  were  for  a  long  time  undefined 
The  theory  of  the  equality  ami  independence  of  bishops  cootinue4 
to  be  held,  and  on  occasions  was  boldly  asserted. 
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The  hierarchical  tendency  led  to  the  elovafion  to  a  still  higher 
position  of  the  biahops  of  a  few  principal  citieB,  which  wore, 
moreoTor,  regarded  as  having  been  seats  of  the  apoHtles  in  a  pecu- 
liar sense.  The  desiguation  "  archbi&hop,"  first  applied  to  all 
metropolitans,  came  at  length  to  be  a  title  of  these  uietropoHtans 
of  the  first  rank.  They  were  also,  eventually,  styled  primates  or 
patriarchs.  They  were,  in  this  period,  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and,  especially,  Rome.  The  political  division  of  the 
empire  into  dioceses,  when  it  was  made,  served  to  define  the  boun- 
daries uf  the  larger  hierarchical  districts. 

The  dignity  of  metropolitans  was  enhanced  through  synods,  in 
which  they  were  the  presiding  officers.  Synods,  analogous  to  what 
Was  familiar  in  Greek  polilicQl  afiairs,  began  to  be  held  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  Their  acts  were  called  canons,  and  were  considered 
to  be  binding  on  those  who  took  port  in  them.  The  synods  were 
held  to  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Qbost  From 
them  the  lay  element  was  gradually  excluded. 

The  Church  stood  forth,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
as  a  distinct  body.  It  claimed  to  be,  in  opposition  to  hereticikl 
(jMHa-  ^'^^  Bchismatical  parties,  the  "  Catholic  "  Church.  Mem- 
bership in  this  one  visible  Church  was  beheved  to  be 
DeoeMary  to  salvation.  Within  the  Church,  and  not  beyond  it,  the 
Holy  ^irit  had  his  abode.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  secured 
and  cemented  by  the  episcopate — by  the  bishops,  viewed  as  suo- 
oeasors  of  the  apostles.  The  episcopate,  like  the  apostolate,  in 
which  Peter  was  the  centre  of  unity,  was  a  unit.  This  idea  is  de- 
i^eloped  and  inidsted  on  by  Cyprian,  who  was  involved  in  hard  con- 
teets  vrith  dissenting  sects. 

The  conception  of  the  visible  Church  as  one  body,  together 
with  the  exaggerated  notion  of  Peter's  precedence  among  the  apos- 
ties,  created  a  silent  demand  for  a  continuance  of  this 
oruNCbonfa  primacy.  Where  should  this  be  found — where  could 
the  central  point  of  episcopal  authority  be  discovered — 
save  at  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  Church  which,  as  men  were 
coming  to  believe,  Peter  had  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
the  first  pastor?  This  relation  uf  Peter  to  the  Church  of  Home  is 
first  alleged  not  earlier  than  about  170.  It  was  a  representa- 
tion which  easily  found  credence.  The  as.sociation  of  Peter  and 
Paul  with  Borne  made  the  Church  there  an  ajwstolic  see  of  the 
loftiest  rank.  The  exalted  political  impoi'tance  of  Rome,  and  its 
transcendent  iame  among  cities,  lent  an  unequaUetl  dignity  to  its 
bishop.     The  Roman  Church  was  one  of  the  largest ;  it  included 
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porsons  of  rank  ;  it  had  be«n  active  in  founding  many  other 
chui'cbes  ;  ifa  gifts  had  Ilowed  out  to  needy  brethren  in  manj 
places  ;  it  was  the  Urst  to  feel  tbo  cruel  baud  of  persecution,  and 
often  the  firat  to  make  known  to  the  churcliea  tbe  approacli  of  dan- 
ger ;  its  ofKcera  stood  in  the  moat  exposed  place,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  perislied  as  raartyra  All  these  influences  conspired  to  di- 
rect the  eyes  of  Christians  to  Home  as  the  foremost  of  Ibo  scata  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Iren^ua,  in  a  remarkable  passage,  ^vea 
the  highest  place  to  the  Bomau  Church  as  a  reliable  guardian  of 
the  traditions  of  apostoUo  teadmig.  Even  Clement,  the  first  writer 
after  tbe  apostles,  speaking  for  the  church  of  Itome,  chides  the 
Corinthian  church  in  a  tone  of  almost  imperious  admonition.  Tbe 
difitinctiou  of  Rome,  however,  in  tbe  age  of  Irena^us,  and  even  in 
the  age  of  Cyprian,  was  tlmt  of  a  guardian,  not  an  expounder,  of 
BpostoUc  teaching.  No  right  of  dictation  or  control,  no  infallibiUty 
in  interpreting  the  Ouspcl,  were  conceded  to  it  And  the  sort  of 
superiority  attributed  to  the  Roman  bishop  w»s  accorded  much 
more  in  tbe  West  than  in  the  East. 

Bxcommimication  was  the  Erst  step  in  Church  discipline,  li 
was  a  custom  that  had  existed  among  tbo  Jews  in  the  case  of  here- 
Chnrch  diKi-  ticsand  wTong-doerK  Excommunicated  Christians,  who 
pUr*.  showed  signs  of  contrition,  formed  a  class  of  "peni- 

tents." They  had  a  special  seat  in  the  meetings  for  worship,  and 
had  to  go  through  a  course  of  pubhc  humiliation,  the  duration  and 
severity  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  clergy.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  penance,  and  formed  the  "  satisfaction  "  rendered  by  tbo  re- 
penting offender.  Yet  inward  compunction  was  always  exacted  and 
imphed,  and  absolution  wag  granted  on  tbe  condition  of  its  pres- 
ence. The  bishop  and  other  clergy  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of 
a  penitent  thus  restored,  and  admitted  bira  (o  the  Ijord's  Supper. 

A  distinction  was  made  betweeu  venial  and  mortal  sins.  These 
last  wore  bold  to  forfeit  the  grace  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  wide- 
spread and  long-continued  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  persons  cut  off,  as  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  from 
the  fellowship  of  tbe  Church — for  example,  those  who  had  given 
way  to  terror,  and  renounced  the  faith — should,  on  the  profession  of 
repentance,  bo  taken  back  to  its  communion.  Schisms  were  oc- 
casioned by  this  worm  dispute  ;  but  the  more  lenient  party,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  its  ascendency.  Such  were  the  schisms  of  Feli- 
cissimuB,  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  in  North  Africa ;  of  Novatiau 
in  Rome ;  and  the  schism  of  Meletius,  which  was  of  a  later  date,  in 
Egypt 
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The  eedesiastioal  ^urit  gained  iin  isereftsing  preJomin&nce  over 
the  free,  prophetic  element  This  was  gradually  st]|>er8ecled  bj  tbo 
more  regular  forms  of  official  guidance.  The  teacbingB  and  pre- 
lOnptioDS  of  the  dergj  were  takiBg  the  place  of  the  spontaneouu 
utterances  of  inspired  iudividualfl — the  ecstatic  forms  of 
iuspirotion.  But  there  was  resistance  to  this  tcndenej, 
nrfaich  was  moving  in  the  direction  of  clerical  authority  and  sacer- 
dotaliam.  One  fruit  of  the  reaction  against  it  was  Moutonism,  bo 
KoQtsag^  called  from  Montanos,  a  Phrygian,  vhom  liis  followers 
X  lu  u\  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  the  promised  Paraclete, 
rhe  Montanista  hud  emphasis  on  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
&mong  them  were  numerous  propheta  and  prophetesses.  One  of 
their  tereta  was  a  belief  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ 
rhej  were  strenuous  for  strict  discipline  in  the  Church,  iu  opposi- 
tion to  what  they  deemed  laxneas  and  false  lenity.  There  were 
ouuiy  disciples  of  this  system,  especially  in  the  West ;  but  Mouton- 
ism  was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  hoesy.  Its  fsith  io  continued 
prophetic  inspiration,  bowever,  was  sharsd  by  many  who  did  not 
iooept  other  peculiarities  of  the  sect  The  most  conspicuous  coo* 
lert  to  Moutanism  was  the  enthusiastic  TertuUiau. 

W  Tee  sarprising  efieot  of  Christianity  in  reforming  the  lires  of 
men  is  amply  attested  by  Christian  writers.  Justin  Martyr,  in  an 
p-iaL^-i..-  eloquent  passage,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
^^f«t"»»  sensuality  have  become  pure  in  morals,  the  araricious 
and  miserly  freely  give  to  those  in  need,  the  rcTcngeful 
pray  for  their  enemiea  Origeu  inquires  if  the  recovery  of  so  great 
A  nmnber  of  persons  from  licentiousness.  Injustice,  and  covetous- 
ness  ctmld  have  been  accompliehed  without  divine  help.  Yet,  he 
elaeirhere  obserrea,  there  are  found  in  the  churches  "a  greater 
Dumber  of  those  who  hfive  been  converted  from  a  not  very  wicked 
life  than  of  those  who  have  committed  the  most  abominable  sins." 
_^^.        TLe   love  of  Christians  for  each  other  astonished  the 

ri  «bw-  heathen.  There  was  a  truth  in  the  jibe  of  Lucian,  which 
the  humorist  himself  did  not  understand.  "Their  Mas- 
liar,**  he  said,  "  has  persuaded  them  that  they  are  all  brothers." 
The  fraternal  kindness  extended  to  strangers,  and  to  Christians  of 
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forei^  nations,  occasioned  npecial  miqiriae.  Hoapitalitj-  and  alm» 
giving  were  univereal  among  believers.  Collections  were  regularl;^ 
taken  in  the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  jwor.  New  converts 
would  BometiniGS  give  their  entire  property  to  the  Church.  Spe- 
cial contributions  were  often  taken  for  fellow-disciples—it  might 
be,  in  distant  places — who  were  in  distress.  In  the  cjise  of  those 
who  were  under  arrest,  or  otherwise  peraecutftd  for  their  faith,  there 
were  perilous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  helpfulnes&  When  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  it  was  noticed  that  the  Christians  did  not 
desert  the  sick  or  neglect  the  burial  of  the  deacL  They  even  took 
care  of  the  heathen  who  bad  none  to  befriend  them.  Chai-ity  was 
not  unknown  before  among  the  heathen  ;  but  the  word  acquired  a 
new  force  of  meaning  from  the  obedience  rendered  to  the  '*  new 
FkDiuof  commandment"  which  Christ  had  given:  "Love  one 
Chruuofc  another."  \\'hile  the  early  writers  laud  Christianity  for 
the  effects  wrought  by  it,  in  contrast  mth  the  influence  of  pagan- 
ism, the  complaints  which  they  make  of  the  faul^  of  ChriatianB, 
such  as  vanity,  untruthfulness,  and  covetousneaa,  show  that  ideal 
perfection  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  even  in  the  days  of 
its  comparative  purity. 

One  of  the  marked  resalts  of  the  gospel  was  the  purificatioa  of 
domestic  relations.     Under  the  gospel  there  was  "neither  male  nor 

female."    Woman  was  exalted  as  being  a  partaker,  on  a 

footing  of  equality,  with  man,  in  the  communion  with 
Qod  and  Christ  Marriage  acquired  a  new  sanctity.  To  the  civil 
contract  was  a<^ldcd  a  religious  service,  in  wlxich  the  officers  of  the 
Church  were  present  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  Lord'a  Supper  and  presented  an  offering  to  Uie 
Church.  In  the  prayer  connected  with  the  communion  servio*  the 
divine  blessing  was  invoked  upon  them.  Marriage  with  a  heathen 
was  discountenanced,  one  main  reason  being  that  it  woold  be  im- 
possible for  the  believer  to  perform,  without  interference,  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life.  Ikfarriage  with  a  heretic  was,  likewise, 
not  allowable. 

The  profession  of  Christianity,  of  necessity,  placed  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  convert  and  the  heathen  aronnd  him.     There  was  a  wall 

of  separation  in  social  and  political  life.  This  was  the 
from  h«»-       case  ftvou  when  there  was  no  unnecessarv  ngor  on  the 

part  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Where  there  was  a  need- 
less rigor,  or  undue  religious  enthusiasm,  the  division  between  the 
two  classes  was  still  more  wide.  All  agreed  that  the  emperor 
abould  be  obeyed  unlesa  he  commanded  the  doing  of  an  unright 
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'  eoua  act.  Somn  doabted  whether  a  ciril  office  should  be  held  by 
a  Christifui — whether  it  was  consistent  with  humility.  There  ww 
n  strong  feeling  against  holding  au  office  which  obhged  the  iiicum- 
bent  to  inflict  capital  punishment     Manj  doubted  the  lawfulnesa 

Bof  eerring  in  war ;  but  it  was  allowed  that  a  soldier,  converted 
after  taking  Bonrine,  might  continue  in  tlie  Bame  vocation.  All  em- 
ploymenta  which  involved  a  recognition  of  idolatry,  ma^c,  and 
Astrology,  were  shunned.  TIub  rule  cut  oH  the  Christian  from  a 
variety  of  lucrative  occupations.  Mythological  conceptions,  and 
heathen  worship  in  some  form,  were  involved  in  mimy  branches  of 

■kindustry.     This  rule  of  itself  excluded  Christians  from  taking  part. 

™  even  by  being  present,  in  many  customary  omusementfl, 

in  numerous  festivals  of  different  kinds,  where  idolatrous 
belipfs  were  implied  or  idolatrous  practices  were  involved.  The- 
atrical eutertaiumeuts  were  disallowed,  both  on  account  of  the  im- 
morality connected  with  them,  and  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
sobriety  becoming  a  Christian.  Actors  and  those  who  trained 
them  were  excJuded  from  the  Clmrch.  Cyprian  will  not  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  hut-named  class  in  his  foimer  em- 
ployment. The  faithful  bishop  preferred  to  contribute  to  hia  sup- 
port out  of  bis  own  purse.  AU  gladiatorial  combats  were  in  the 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling. 

Christianity  had  a  negjitive  and  a  positive  work  to  accomplish. 

I  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  world  so  far  as  the 
world  was  under  the  power  of  evil  It  hacl  to  take  an 
»nd  Mced-  aggressive  posture  in  relation  to  oil  institutions  and  do- 
ings at  war  witb  the  Christian  spirit  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  part  of  the  task  imposed  on  Christianit}-  to  take  up 
and  assimilate  whatever  in  the  world's  life  was  truly  natural  To 
purify  and  elevate,  not  to  withstand  or  destroy,  what  was  not 
wrong  and  was  worth  preserving,  was  incumbent  on  the  Church. 
Hence,  if  there  was  danger  of  laxness,  there  was  a  danger,  like- 
wifle,  of  an  unwholesome  austerity,  Worldlincss  and  asceticism 
were  the  Scylla  and  Cborybdia  between  which  the  Church  was  called 
to  nteer  its  way. 

Afioeticism  is  a  natornl  product  of  the  oriental  religions,  espe- 
cially of  the  religious  of  India,  where  monasticism  has  flourished. 
Origin  of  Among  Christians,  oriental  influences  played  a  very  minor 
■***'*'*™-  part  in  fostering  ascetic  tendencies.  Such  tendencies 
existed  to  some  extent  among  the  heutlien  in  the  Knman  empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religions,  the  conflict  with 
evil  withiu  the  soul,  and  the  de^oadent  mood  of  men's  mind» 
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development,  not  advancing  everywhero  at  a  imiform  rale,  but  ex- 
hibiting at  one  and  the  same  time  different  stages  of  growth  in 
diflFerent  churches."  Pol^'cnrp  is  designated  as  bishop  by  IreDteus, 
who  knew  hioi.  But  Polycarp,  in  hia  KpisUe  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi,  makes  no  mention  of  n  bi>)hop  there  in  distinction  from 
preabjrters.  The  Corinthians  hud  no  biahop  when  Clemtiut,  iu  ihe 
year  96,  wrote  to  them  hia  epiatle.  If  the  office  had  existed  there,  the 
character  and  purpose  of  hia  epiatle  would  have  led  him  to  make 
mention  of  it  In  promoting  the  rise  of  the  episcopiite,  the  example 
of  the  presidency  exercised  by  James  at  Jurusniem  would  liave  its 
effect  in  Syria.  An  early  tratlition  ascribes  a  special  agency  in  this 
matter  to  the  Apostle  Joha,  who  in  siiid  to  have  appointed  bishopa 
in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  Iremeus  tcUs  us  that  Polycarp  waa 
appointed  by  apostles.  It  was  in  these  S^Tian  and  Asian  churches 
that  the  episcopate  appears  to  have  first  taken  rooi  Persoual  emi- 
nence, derived  it  might  bo,  aa  in  the  case  of  Polycarp,  John's  dis- 
ciple, and  of  Clement  of  Rome,  a  pupil  of  Paul,  from  an  intimate 
relation  to  an  apostle,  or  from  some  other  source  of  special  esteem, 
would  tend  to  give  precedence  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  ele- 
vate them  above  theii*  associate  presbyters.  It  accords  with  experi- 
ence that  a  presidency  should  arise  in  a  body  of  peers  such  as  the 
elders  of  a  church  were.  The  Greek  term  for  bishop,  which  had 
been  used  to  designate  presbyters,  was  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
Septuogint,  whore  it  denotes  an  overseer.  The  same  terra,  it  would 
appear,  was  sometimes  employed  to  designate  an  analogous  office 
in  heathen  societies,  both  voluntoiy  and  municipoL  The  rise  of 
seota  and  heresies,  and  the  consequent  demand  for  stricter  disci- 
pline and  for  imited  action,  would  favor  the  rise  of  the  episcoput& 
The  bishop  acquired  importance,  also,  oa  the  steward  of  the  chari- 
table funds  of  the  church.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  dea- 
cons in  their  work.  This  financial  responsibility  had  something  to 
do  with  the  building  up  of  the  office.  But  Teminiscencea  of  the 
primitive  parity  of  ministers  long  continued.  Jerome, 
the  great  scholiu*  of  the  fourth  century,  as  an  illustration 
of  this  fact,  adverts  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  "With  the  imcients,"  he  says,  " presbyters  were  the 
same  as  bishops  ;  but  gradually  all  the  re8]X)n8ibility  was  deferred 
to  a  single  person,  that  the  thickets  of  heresies  might  be  rooted 
ouL*'  The  subjection  of  presbyters  he  designates  as  a  "custom 
of  the  churches."  Down  to  near  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Jerome  says,  when  a  bishop  died  at  Alexandria,  the  twelve  presby- 
ters placed  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  episcopal  office.    That 
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ihifi  waa  doue  without  imy  eubsequont  ordination  is  implied  in  bis 
Btatemont,  and  is  aiUnned  by  Inter  authorities. 

New  light  lioa  been  thron-n  on  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Church  by  an  ancient  writing,  lately  discovered,  the  "  TeacLiny;  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles."  It  was  composed,  it  would  appear,  very 
early  in  the  second  ceutur)*.  Two  classes  of  pennonent  officers  of 
the  local  church  are  referred  to — bishops  and  deacons, 
tiu  TwBiyv  Nothing  is  said  of  a  worked  distinction  of  rank  between 
them.  A  high  iuiportauce  is  attributed  to  "apostles^" 
who  were  travelling  evangelists  supported  by  the  alms  of  the 
churches,  and  to  "  prophets  "  and  "  teachers,"  who  were  also  itiner- 
ants, but  might  settle  in  a  particular  place.  These  three  classes 
ore  the  prominent  guides  in  matters  relating  to  doctrine.  The 
office  of  bishops  and  deacons  is  primarily  administrative  ;  but 
they,  too,  perform  this  work  of  prophets  and  teachers.  Xtater, 
there  was  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  three  classes  of  spiritual 
guides,  whose  call  to  their  work  depended  on  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
and  who  were  tied  to  no  particular  flock.  The  bishops,  the  pcnna- 
nent  officers  of  the  local  church,  in  the  main  absorbed  their  func- 
tions, and,  whilo  retaining  their  local  relation,  each  to  his  own 
jurisdiction,  were  considered  as  standing  in  a  general  relation  to 
the  entii-e  Cbui-ch.  The  episcopal  office  thus  assumed  an  altered 
aspect  and  an  increased  dignity. 

The  change  to  which  wo  have  Juat  adverted  was  one  element  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  churches.  It  was  a  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "catholic'' CiirisLiauiiy.  As  we  pass  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  advance  to  its  close,  we  discern  the  means  by 
which  this  important  transformation  was  effected.  The  motive 
leading  to  it  was  the  peril  in  which  the  churches  were  involved  by 
Gnostic  errors,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  hereafter.  To 
erect  safeguards  against  the  corruption  of  the  faith  was  on  impulse 
strongly,  even  wlion  unconsciously,  operative.  One  of  these  pro- 
tective agencies  was  the  general  adoption  of  a  "rule  of  faith" 
OS  a  touchstone  for  the  detection  of  heresy.  Another  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  canon  of  New  Testament  Scriptures.  A  thii-d  was  an 
increased  authority  of  bishops,  and  the  position  ascribed  to  them 
of  successors  of  the  apostles.  Along  with  those  means  of  union, 
the  change  in  worship,  by  which  the  Lonl's  Supper  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  mystery,  from  which  the  presence  of  all,  save 
communicants,  was  excluded,  deserves  to  bo  mentioned.  Moreover, 
a  more  definite  theology  was  called  into  being  as  an  antidote  to 
heretical  novelties.    In  this  complex  progress  toward  "  catholic  " 
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organization^  the  particulAr  feature  on  vbich  we  are  now  comment 
ing,  relates  to  the  powem  and  functions  of  the  clergy. 

More  important  than  mere  alterations  in  government  and  disci- 
pline waa  the  introduction  and  spread  of  the  idea  that  the  ministry 
are  poeaeesed  of  the  attiibutea  of  a  priesthood.  It  was  an  idea 
that  borrowed  support  from  the  old  Jewish  economy  to  which  the 
uwcrf  men-  Christiau  system  was  imagined  to  he  analogous.  Its 
doutiun.  £j^j.  auggestion  may  have  come  from  the  example  of  the 
heathen  priesthood.  This  conception,  once  adopted,  had  the 
effect  to  exalt  tlie  clergy,  especially  bishops,  in  the  popular  estima- 
tion, and  to  acparate  the  ministry,  as  a  higher  order,  from  the 
"laity,"  Episcopacy  at  the  outset  was  a  governmental  arrange- 
ment The  sacerdotal  theory  does  not  make  its  appearance  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Tertulliau  is  the  first  author  by 
whom  it  is  suggested,  and  even  he  does  not  make  an  earnest  mat* 
ter  of  it.  It  ia  evidently  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  passing 
thought  In  other  places  he  aBsorte  emphatically  the  universal 
priesthood  of  beHevers.  "  From  his  writings,"  says  Hamack,  "  one 
must  infer  that  before  a.u.  200  the  term  priest  was  not  in  use  to 
designate  the  bishop  and  presbytera  of  Carthage."  The  same  thing 
is  asserted  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  The  prerogatives  of  the  episco- 
FuBotian  of  P*^  office  Were  gradually  acquired.  In  the  ordination  of 
*'**'•*  presbyters  it  ia  probable  that  bishops  and  presbyters 

acted  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  bishop  might,  in  certain 
cases,  act  alone.  The  question  whether  presbytem  could  act 
alone,  ia  still  a  subject  of  controversy.  There  are  instances  on 
record  where  such  ordination  was  disallowed,  but  earlier  it  may 
have  been  permitted.  In  the  Western  Church,  confirmation  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  became  separated  from  baptiam.  As  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  ceutur}*,  with  the  advance  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory,  confirmation  became  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  bishop. 
In  the  Eafit,  this  change  did  not  ttike  place.  Infant  baptism,  infant 
confirmation,  and  infant  communion  were  associated  together. 
The  right  to  confirm  remained  with  the  presbyters. 

Clement  of  Homo  telU  us  that  the  apostles  set  over  the  churches 
presbyters  and  deacons,  and  provided  that  their  places  should  be 
Tha  tiK.x»  t.t  filled  by  other  worthy  men  to  be  appointed  by  them  with 
i3to»ooir*  the  concurrence  of  the  Church.  The  design  is  repre- 
■•"^  seuted  to  bo  to  prevent  disorder  by  keeping  np  an  u'B- 

broken  auci^essiou  of  ofiieera.  This  idea  of  succession  was  familli 
in  municipnl  administration  and  in  private  corporalions.  To  Ire* 
us&ua  and  Tertnllian,  the  chain  of  Bishops — link  within  link— had 
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come  to  be  the  guanmtoo  of  the  tranBmissioD  of  genuino  npostoUc 
teacUmg  in  the  churchea  There  ia  eyen  a  "gift  of  tnith"— a 
ckftrisnia — qualifj^iug  them  for  the  service.  Earlier,  we  find  iu  the 
Epistles  of  If^Tiatius  tliat  it  is  not  the  bishops,  but  the  presbyters, 
who  are  the  successors  of  the  apoetlea  ;  and  later,  iu  the  school  of 
Cjprian,  when  the  sacerdotal  idea  has  taken  root^  this  new  ele- 
ment modifies  the  theory  of  successioii.  The  privilege  of  propos- 
ing names  for  election  caused  the  clergy  to  exercise  more  and 
more  agency  in  the  choice  of  their  snccessors,  until  nothing  was 
left  to  the  people  but  the  expression  of  approval  The  bitihop 
was  chosen  by  tho  neighboring  bishops,  together  -with  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  particular  church  over  which  he  waa  to  preside. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Chrislinns  and  the  advance 
of  clerical  powers,  the  number  of  offices  increased.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  mention  is  made  of  a  class 
of  subdeacona.  Still  earlier  there  ia  a  notice  of  lectors 
or  readers.  There  was  a  body  of  singers  ;  a  company  of 
door-keepers,  who  sometimes  formed  a  srparate  order  ;  a  body  of 
acolytes,  who  were  attendants  of  the  bishop  ;  and  a  class  of  exor- 
cists* whose  function  it  was  Lo  repeat  formulas  of  abjuration  for 
the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits.  All  these  were  loosely  reckoned 
among  the  clergy,  and  contributed  to  raise  the  importance  of  the 

■  higher  officers  among  them. 
The  clergy  were  supported  partly  by  collections  and  gifts  of  the 
congregation.     But  they  pursued  the  customary  employments  of 
OocDpathnu    Bociety — tilled  the  ground,  kept  shop,  worked  at  ti*ades, 
oCtUdomr.  lield  civil  offices,  etc.     Cypriuii  protests  against  a  long 
absence  of  the  clergy  on  errands  of  business,  and  against  the  ac- 
I        ceptance  by  them  of  civil  offices,  which  would  take  up  their  time. 
H  Several  centuries  elapsed  before  trade  was  forbidden  to  the  clergy, 
^  first  in  the  West^  and  later  in  the  East.     Even  then  they  were  ex- 
pected to  learn  some  handicraft. 

•  No  one  was  allowed  to  become  a  clergyman  who  hod  Iwen  sub- 
jected to  Church  discipline.  In  the  ancient  Church,  as  among 
quUHMUaa-  t'^e  contemporary  heathen,  there  was  a  feeling  avei-se  to 
oftbecicrgj.  (jQcomi  mruriogcs.  A  second  marriage  was  a  bar  to 
'  entering  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  East,  roarriflgea  btforo 
^p  receiving  baptism  were  not  counted  as  a  port  of  this  disqualiiica- 
^  lion.  No  one  who  had  married  a  widaw,  courtesan,  slave,  or  mistress 
^  could  be  ordained  ;  hut  at  what  date  this  rule  was  adopted  we  can- 
H  not  determine, 
^ft       The  connection  of  churches  with  one  another  was  partly  infor 
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m&l  in  it8  charactiir,  nnii  piirtly  orgauic.  CUruttians  nuule  visits  to 
other  churches  Uuui  those  to  which  they  bclougod,  eometimes  foi 
the  express  purpuso  of  ascertjuuitig  their  couHtttutiou  aud  ctistoms. 
Christian  brethren  on  their  journeys  were  liospitftbly  cntortiiiuod, 
provided  they  brought  ^^ith  them  commendatory  letters  from  their 
bishop.  Tliese  letters  admitted  them  to  fratemid  com- 
muuiou.  NewH  of  threatened  persecution  was  conveyed 
from  one  church  to  another.  If  a  member  was  excom- 
municated, information  of  the  fact  was  given  by  the  bishop  to 
other  chui-chea 

The  first  three  centuries  witnessed  the  gradual  growth  of  a 
hierarchical  organization.  In  this^  as  in  earlier  Church  arrange- 
GmwLh  i>f  mcnts,  secular  and  political  models  had  a  targe  influence, 
tiw  hionrcb}.  -j^g  spread  of  the  sacerdotal  idea,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Jewish  system,  were  uot  without  a  slruug 
effect 

Country  churches,  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a  neighboring 
city  church,  wore  affiliated  with  it,  and  had  for  tlieir  )>astor  a  pres- 
OtaBtnuid  hyter  fi-om  the  parent  church,  subject  to  its  bishop. 
(Or  bUtoiM.  jturai  churches  planted  independently  had,  each  of  them, 
its  own  bishop.  The  country  bishops,  for  a  considerable  time, 
kept  up  their  independence ;  but  most  of  these  churches,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  were  subordinated,  like  the  class  of 
rural  churches  fi-rst  mentioned,  to  the  neighboring  city  community. 
Thus  each  city  bishop  had  a  jurisdiction  covering  the  town  aud 
the  vicinity.  At  first  the  clergy  of  the  principal  church  in  a  town 
officiated,  in  an  appointed  onler,  in  the  several  places  of  worship. 
At  a  lator  day  it  became  common  to  assign  a  presbyter  to  each  of 
them  OS  a  2>ermanent  pastor,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  bishop  of  the 
town,  whose  special  connection  was  with  the  principal  church. 

The  bishop  of  the  metroi^lis  of  each  Roman  province  naturally 
acquired  a  precedence  over  other  bishops  within  its  limiis.  This 
was  owing  to  the  rank  of  the  city,  for,  generally  speak- 
*d<7prnni(  u  uig,  it  wos  this  coDsidenitioD,  more  than  any  other,  that 
'^  ''  determined  the  relative  tlignity  of  bishopa  Another 
consideration  was  the  fact  that,  not  imfrequently,  from  the  proviu- 
cial  capital  the  gospel  was  planted  in  many  other  places.  The 
metropolitan  arrangement  was  slow  in  being  inti-otluced  in  the 
West,  because  in  that  region  the  cities  were  comparatively  few. 
The  prerogatives  of  metropolitans  were  for  a  long  time  undefined. 
The  theory  of  the  oqwality  and  independence  of  bishops  continued 
to  be  held,  and  on  occasions  was  boldly  asserted. 
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hierarchical  tendency  led  to  the  elevation  to  a  still  highef 
poBitiou  of  tbe  bi&bopfl  of  a  few  priDcipul  cities,  which  were, 
moreover,  regained  as  bsTiug  been  seats  of  the  apostlcB  in  a  pecu* 
liar  Bense.  The  designatioD  "archbishop,"  first  applied  to  all 
metropolitaDS,  came  at  length  to  be  a  title  of  the&e  metropolitana 
of  the  first  rank.  They  were  ahio,  eventually,  styled  primates  or 
patriarchs.  They  vrere,  in  this  period,  the  bishops  uf  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and,  especially,  Kome.  The  political  division  of  the 
empire  into  dioceses,  when  it  was  made,  served  to  define  the  boun- 
daries of  the  larger  hierarchical  districts. 

1  The  dignity  of  metropohtans  was  enhanced  through  s^Tiods,  in 
vhicb  they  were  the  presiding  oflScers.  Synods,  nualogous  to  what 
was  familiar  in  Greek  polilicul  alTiiirB,  began  to  be  held  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  Their  acts  were  called  canons,  and  were  considered 
to  be  binding  on  those  who  took  part  in  them.  The  synods  were 
held  to  be  guided  in  their  deliberations  by  the  Holy  Ghost  From 
them  the  lay  element  was  gradually  excluded. 

The  Church  stood  forth,  after  the  middle  of  the  second  c^nturyj 
aa  a  distinct  body.  It  claimed  to  be,  in  opposition  to  heretical 
c^y,^  and  schismatical  parties,  the  "  Catholic  "  Church.  Mem- 
bership in  this  one  visible  Church  was  beheved  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation.  AVithin  the  Church,  and  not  beyond  it,  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  his  abode.  The  unity  of  the  Church  was  secured 
and  cemented  by  the  episcopate — by  the  biahopa,  viewed  as  suc- 
oeaeors  of  the  apostles.  The  episcopate,  like  the  apostolate,  in 
vhioh  Peter  was  the  centre  of  unity,  was  a  unit.  This  idea  is  de- 
Teloped  and  inaiBted  on  by  Cyprian,  who  was  involved  in  hard  con- 
tests with  dissenting  secta. 

The  conception  of  the  visible  Church  aa  one  body,  together 
with  the  exaggerated  notion  of  Peter's  precedence  among  the  apoa- 
_  ties,  created  a  silent  demand  for  a  continuance  of  this 

(rftfcBoaiiroh  primacy.  Where  should  this  be  found — where  could 
the  central  point  of  episcopal  authority  be  discovered — 
BSTe  at  the  capital  of  the  world,  in  the  Church  which,  as  men  were 
coming  to  believe,  Peter  had  founded,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
the  first  pastor  ?  This  relation  of  Peter  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ia 
first  alleged  not  earlier  than  about  170.  It  was  a  representa- 
tion which  easily  found  credence.  The  association  of  Peter  and 
Paul  with  Rome  made  the  Church  there  an  apostoliu  see  of  the 
loftiest  rank.  The  exalted  poUtical  importance  of  Rome,  and  its 
transcendent  feme  among  cities,  lent  an  unequalled  dignity  to  Ita 
bishop.     The  Roman  Church  was  one  of  the  largest ;  it  included 
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pMflons  of  rank  ;  it  had  been  active  in  founding  monj  otheT 
churches  ;  its  gifts  had  flowed  out  to  nee<Iy  brethren  in  many 
places  ;  it  was  the  &rst  to  feel  the  cruel  hand  of  persecution,  and 
often  the  first  to  make  known  to  the  churches  the  appixtach  of  dan- 
ger ;  its  officers  stood  in  the  mo»t  expused  phice,  and  not  luifre- 
quently  periBhed  as  martyrs.  All  these  iuflneuccs  oousplred  to  di* 
reot  the  eyes  of  ChriBtians  to  Home  as  the  foremost  of  the  seats  of 
ecclema-stical  authority.  Ireuieus,  in  a  remorkabln  pa&sage.  gives  ■ 
the  highest  place  to  the  Koman  Church  as  a  rchul>Ie  guardian  of 
the  traditions  of  apostolic  teaching.  Even  Clement,  the  first  writer 
after  the  apostles,  speaking  for  the  church  of  Rome,  chides  the 
Corinthian  church  in  a  tone  of  ahnost  imperious  adraonition.  The 
distinction  of  Borne,  however,  in  the  age  of  Iremeus,  and  even  in 
the  age  of  Cyprian,  was  that  of  a  guardian,  not  an  expounder,  of 
apostolic  teaching.  No  right  of  dictation  or  control,  no  infaUibility 
in  interpreting  the  Gospel,  were  conceded  to  it.  And  the  sort  of 
Buperiority  attributed  to  the  Roman  bishop  was  accorded  much 
more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East 

■  Excommuniaition  was  the  first  step  in  Church  discipline.  It 
was  a  custom  that  had  existed  among  the  Jowa  in  the  case  of  here- 
Ohnnh  dUd-  tics  and  wrong-doers.  Kxcommuuicated  Christians,  who 
**•"■  showed  signs  of  contrition,  formed  a  class  of  "peni- 

tents." They  had  a  special  seat  in  the  meetings  for  worship,  and 
had  to  go  through  a  course  of  public  Imniiliatiou,  the  duration  and 
severity  of  which  were  appointed  by  the  clergy.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  penance,  and  formed  the  "  satisfaction  "  rendered  by  the  re- 
penting oflender.  Yet  inward  compunction  was  always  exacted  and 
implied,  and  absolution  was  grunted  on  the  condition  of  its  pres- 
ence. The  biahop  and  other  clergy  laid  their  handa  on  the  bead  of 
a  penitent  thus  restored,  and  admitted  bim  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A  distinction  waa  made  between  venial  and  mortal  BLua.  These 
lost  were  held  to  forfeit  the  grace  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  wide- 
spread and  long-continued  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  the  ques- 
tion  whether  persons  cut  off,  as  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin,  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church — for  example,  those  who  bad  given 
way  to  terror,  and  renounced  the  faith — should,  on  the  profession  of 
repentance,  be  token  back  to  its  communion.  Schisms  were  oc- 
casioned by  thia  warm  dispute  ;  but  the  more  lenient  party,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  its  ascendency.  Such  were  the  schisma  of  Feli- 
cia.stmus,  in  opposition  to  Cyprian,  in  North  Africa;  of  Novatian  i 
in  Borne  ;  and  tiie  acbism  of  Meletius,  which  was  of  a  later  date,  in 
Egypt 
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The  eoclcBiastical  spirit  gained  an  increasing  predominance  ovef 
the  free,  prophetic  element  This  was  graduallj  superseded  bj  the 
more  regular  forms  of  oQiciaJ  guidance.  The  teuchiugs  and  pre- 
Bcriptiona  of  the  clergy  were  taking  the  place  of  the  apoDtaneouu 
utterances  of  inspired  individuals — the  ecstatic  forma  of 
inspiration.  But  there  was  resistance  to  this  tondeDCj, 
irhich  ffos  moving  iu  the  direction  of  clerical  authority  and  sacer- 
dotalism. One  fruit  of  the  reaction  agaiust  it  was  Moutonism,  so 
UoutMum,  called  from  Moutauus,  a  Phrj-gian,  whom  his  followers 
a,ioOA.D.  regarded  as  the  incamatioD  of  the  promised  Paraclete. 
The  Montatiists  laid  emphasis  on  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
Among  tbem  were  numerous  prophets  and  prophetesses.  One  of 
their  terets  was  a  beUcf  in  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ 
They  were  strenuous  for  strict  discipline  in  the  Church,  iu  opposi- 
tioQ  to  what  they  deemed  laxness  and  false  lenity.  There  were 
many  disciples  of  this  Bjatem,  especially  in  the  West ;  but  Montan- 
ism  WAS  regarded  aud  treated  as  a  heresy.  Its  faith  iu  continued 
prophetic  inspiration,  however,  was  shared  by  many  who  did  not 
accept  otfacr  peculiarities  of  the  sect  The  most  conspicuous  con* 
Tert  to  Montanism  was  the  enthusiastic  Tertulliau. 


cnAPTER  nr. 


CHBISTIAN  UFB  AND  WOHSHIP. 

Thk  surprising  effect  of  Christianity  iu  reforming  the  lives  of 
rmen  ia  amply  attested  by  Christian  writers.     Justin  Martyr,  in  an 
FfeshmiD       eloquent  passage,  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  slaves  of 
pmrotUM    sensuality  have  become  pare  in  morals,  the  avaricious 
and  miserly  freely  give  to  those  in  need,  the  revengeful 
pray  for  their  enemies.     Origen  inquires  if  the  recovery  of  so  great 
a  number  of  persons  from  licentiouBue8.s,  injustice,  and  covetous- 
neea  could  have  been  accomplishctl  wit'iput  divine  help.     Yet,  he 
elsewhere  observes,  there  are  found  in  the  churches  "a  greater 
number  of  those  who  have  been  converted  from  a  not  very  wicked 
life  than  of  those  who  have  committed  the  mogt  abominable  sins." 
j^^j^^^       The  love  of  Christians  for  each  other  astonished  the 
iw»:  ob«r-      heathen.     There  was  u  truth  iu  the  jibe  of  Lucian,  which 
the  humorist  himself  did  not  understand.    *'  Their  Mas- 
ter," he  said,  '^has  persuaded  them   that  they  are  all  brothers." 
The  fraternal  kindnese  extended  to  strangers,  and  to  Christians  of 
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foreign  drHotis,  oocofuonfHl  special  nurpriBe.  Hospitality  and  alms- 
giving were  universAl  among  believers.  Collections  were  regularly 
taken  in  tlie  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  New  converts 
would  flometiineB  give  their  entiire  property  to  the  Church.  Spe- 
cial contributioua  were  often  token  for  fellow-disciples — it  might 
be,  in  diKtant  places — who  were  in  diatresa.  In  the  case  of  thoae 
who  were  under  arrest,  or  otherwise  persecuted  for  their  faith,  there 
were  perilous  expressions  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  When  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  it  was  noticed  that  the  Christiana  did  not 
desert  the  sick  or  neglect  the  burial  of  the  doa^L  They  even  took 
care  of  the  heathen  wlio  hail  none  to  befriend  them.  Charity  was 
not  unknonii  before  among  the  heathen  ;  but  the  word  acquired  a 
new  force  of  meaning  from  the  obedience  rendered  to  the  "  new 
commandment"  which  Christ  had  given:  "Love  one 
another."  "WTiile  the  early  writers  laud  Christianity  for 
the  eflFecta  wrought  by  it,  in  contrnst  with  the  influence  of  pagan- 
ism, the  complaints  which  they  make  of  the  faults  of  Cbristiana, 
such  as  vanity,  untruthfulness,  and  oovetousness,  show  that  ideal 
perfection  is  not  to  be  claimed  for  the  Church  even  in  the  days  of 
its  comparative  purity. 

One  of  the  marked  results  of  the  gospel  was  the  purification  of 
domestic  relations.  Under  the  gospel  there  was  "neither  male  nor 
female."  Woman  was  exalted  as  being  a  partaker,  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  with  man,  in  the  communion  with 
Ood  and  Christ  Marriage  acquired  a  new  sanctity.  To  the  civil 
contract  was  added  a  religious  serrice,  in  which  the  offieera  of  the 
Church  were  present.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  sat  down  to- 
gether at  the  Lord's  Supper  and  presented  an  ofifering  to  the 
Church,  in  the  prayer  connected  with  the  oommimion  service  the 
divine  blessing  was  invoked  upon  them.  Marriage  with  a  heathen 
was  discountenanced,  one  main  reason  being  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  believer  to  perform,  without  interference,  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  life.  Marriage  with  a  heretic  was,  likewise, 
not  allowabla 

The  profession  of  Cliristianity,  of  necessity,  placed  a  gulf  be- 
tween the  convert  and  the  heathen  around  him.  There  was  a  wall 
of  separation  in  social  and  political  life.  This  was  the 
from  bM-  case  cven  when  there  was  no  unnecessary  ngor  on  the 
part  of  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  Where  there  was  a  need- 
less rigor,  or  undue  religious  enthusiasm,  the  division  between  the 
two  classes  was  still  more  wide.  All  agreed  that  the  emperor 
should  be  obeyed  unless  he  commanded  the  doing  of  an  unrigfat 
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eoiis  not.  Some  doabt«(1  wh«tb«r  a  civil  office  should  be  held  b}- 
a  Chriatian — whether  it  was  coiiBiatent  with  humihty.  There  waa 
a  strong  feeling  against  holding  an  office  which  obliged  the  incum- 
bent to  inflict  capital  puuisbmeut.  3Iau,y  doubted  the  lawfulness 
of  serving  in  war  ;  but  it  vrns  allowed  that  a  soldier,  conyerted 
after  taking  service,  might  continue  iu  the  same  vocatioiu  All  em- 
ployments which  involved  a  recognition  of  idolatry,  magic,  and 
astrology,  were  shunned.  This  rule  out  off  the  Christiftn  from  a 
variety  of  lucrative  occupationa  Mythological  conceptions,  and 
heathen  worship  in  some  form,  were  involved  in  many  branches  of 
industry.  This  rule  of  itself  excluded  Christians  from  taking  part, 
even  by  being  present,  in  many  customai-j*  amusements, 
in  numerous  festivals  of  different  kinds,  where  idolatrous 
beliefs  were  implied  or  idolatrous  proctices  were  involved.  The- 
atrical entertainments  were  disallowed,  both  on  occoimt  of  the  im- 
morality connected  vtrith  them,  and  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
sobriety  becoming  a  Christian.  Actors  and  those  who  trained 
them  were  excluded  from  the  Church.  Cyprian  will  not  consent 
to  the  continuance  of  one  of  the  last-named  class  in  his  former  em- 
ployment The  faithful  bishop  preferred  to  contribute  to  his  sup- 
port out  of  his  own  purse.  All  gladiatorial  combats  were  iu  the 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  Christian  feeling. 

Christianity  had  a  negative  and  a  positive  work  to  accomplish. 
On  the  one  himd,  it  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  world  so  far  as  the 
world  was  xinder  the  power  of  evil.  It  had  to  take  an 
aggressive  posture  in  relation  to  all  institutions  and  do- 
ings at  war  with  the  Christian  spirit.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  it  waa  a  port  of  the  task  imposed  on  Christianity  to  take  up 
and  assimilate  whatever  in  the  world's  life  was  truly  natural.  To 
purify  and  elevate,  not  to  withstand  or  destroy,  what  was  not 
wrong  and  waa  worth  preserving,  waa  incumbent  on  the  Church. 
Hence,  if  there  was  danger  of  laxnees,  there  was  a  danger,  like- 
wise, of  an  unwholesome  austerity.  Worldliness  and  asceticism 
were  the  Scylla  and  Chorybdis  betwi^n  which  the  Church  waa  called 
to  Bteer  ita  way. 

Asceticism  is  a  natural  product  of  the  oriental  religions,  espe- 
cially of  the  religions  of  India,  where  monasticism  has  flourished. 
Or^n  o(  Among  Christians,  oriental  influences  played  a  very  minor 
"°"'*°'"''  part  in  fostering  ascetic  tendencies.  Such  tendencies 
existed  to  some  extent  among  the  heatlien  iu  the  Roman  empire, 
in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  old  roUgiona,  the  conflict  with 
eiril  within  the  soul,  and  the  despondent  mood  of  men's  minds- 
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But  Christian  ARoetictsm  grew  mainly  out  of  that  conflict  between 
the  fleah  and  the  spirit,  which  the  disciples  of  Ohriat  were  bound  to 
wage,  and,  especially,  out  of  the  reaction  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
susdity  and  worldUnesa  It  was  a  natural  impulse  to  forsake  liter- 
ally a  world  which  every  holy  feeling,  not  leas  than  the  pvecepta 
of  the  Master,  prompted  the  Christian  to  forsake  in  spirit 

There  was  a  rudimental  form  of  asceticism  in  the  Church,  a 
"continence,"  or  mortification  of  the  appetites,  which  manifested 
lUHuUwt  itself  in  an  increased  value  attached  to  fasting,  and  in  a 
*■■"*  preference  ol  celibacy  to  the  married  state.     Not  only 

did  indiriduals  sot  apart  days  of  fasting  for  their  own  benefit ;  the 
oostom  was  established  of  observiug  Wednesday  and  Friday,  until 
raMut:  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  fast-days.  They  were 
nutmcj.  called  dies  Btationum,  or  sentry- days,  when  the  Christian 
soldier  stood  on  the  watch.  The  penitent,  when  under  Church 
discipline,  practised  fasting.  The  behef  in  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary,  the  celibate  life  of  Jenua  and  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  advantages  sometimes  belonging  to  the  uiunarried  state  aa 
fumishing  better  opportunities  for  doing  gooj,  did  much  to  create 
the  impression  that  to  abstain  from  marriage  is  a  praiseworthy  act 
of  self-denial.  The  most  esteemed  writers,  from  Cyprian  back  aa 
far  as  Justin  Martyr,  give  special  honor  to  the  class  of  women  who, 
from  early  times,  chose  to  remain  single  and  to  devote  themselves 
to  doing  good.  Consecration  to  virginity  by  a  vow  solemnly  taken, 
which  it  was  a  great  sin  to  violate,  was  an  established  custom  in 
Cyprian's  time.  The  order  of  virgins  continued.  In  the  fourth 
century  it  was  already  the  custom  for  them  to  wear  a  dark-colored 
dress,  and  to  be  invested  by  the  hands  of  the  bishop  with  a  bridal 
veil,  a  symbol  that  they  were  wedded  to  the  Lord  It  may  be 
here  added  that  an  order  of  widows,  distinct  from  the  class  of  poor 
widows  noticed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  appears  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Tliey  are  pledged  to  remain  unmarried  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  doing  good.  From  them  the  class  of  deaconesses  was 
often  recruited,  the  duties  of  both  classes  being  similar.  Binhopa 
and  presbyters  did  not  marry  after  their  ordination.  The  eventual 
exclusion  from  clerical  office  of  those  who  had  married  previously, 
was  a  natural  step  to  take,  but  it  was  not  taken  in  the  Western 
Church  until  a  later  period.  In  the  West  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
a  celibate  clergy  was  carried  to  a  further  extreme  than  in  the  East, 
The  more  the  clergy  were  exalted  above  the  laity,  the  higher  rose 
the  demands  for  a  peculiar  sanctity  which  were  made  upon  them 
by  the  popular  feeling.     After  the  fourth  century,  with  the  devel* 
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opmeot  of  monafltieiam,  thpr©  was  a  disposition  to  expect  of  the 
clergy  forms  of  self-mortiEcatiou,  of  which  the  monka  hod  given 
the  example. 

Afl  the  number  of  Chrietiaufl  increased,  larger  rooms  or  edifices 
were  required  for  their  meetings.  For  a  time  they  probably  hired 
Cknnhedi.  or  erected  plain,  rectangular  buildings,  without  nave  or 
**"^  lusles.     Such  buildings  were  uumeroiis  in  Homan  towns 

When  these  were  no  longer  adequate^  they  conatructcd  churchee 
OD  tiie  model  of  the  Roman  bnsihcas.  The  basilica  was  both  a 
court-house  and  an  exchange  for  commercial  tranaactiona  Its 
form  was  usually  a  rectangle,  parted  by  rows  of  columns  into 
aisles,  that  in  the  middle  being  the  widest,  and  with  a.  semicircular 
apee  at  one  end  where  the  tribunal  of  the  magistrate  was  placed. 
In  the  bouses  of  wealthy  Roman:)  there  were  domestic  bai^ilicas  on 
the  same  genera!  plan,  but  without  columns  at  the  ends,  and  with 
tlie  roof  of  the  nave  carried  higher.  The  variations  of  the  chui-ch 
edifice  from  the  public  basilica  have  been  thought  by  some  to  imply 
a  copying  of  the  similar  apartments  in  private  dwellings.  It  has 
been  thought,  also,  that  the  atrium  in  front  of  the  church  indi- 
cates that  tlio  Roman  house  afforded  the  model  for  the  structure. 
But  neither  of  these  couclusions  is  established.  The  basilica,  with 
its  nave  and  aisles,  and  with  the  apse  in  the  rear,  affording  places  of 
faoDor  for  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  was  reproduced  for  Christian 
usee.  In  front  of  the  dais  in  the  apse,  additional  space  was  inclosed 
on  a  floor  somewhat  elevated.  This  was  the  choir,  where  were  the 
amtxmes  or  reading-desks,  of  which  there  were  one  or  more.  Above 
the  aisles  there  were  sometimes  galleries  for  strangers  and  spectators. 
Commimicants  occupied  the  main  floor,  while  in  the  vestibule,  oi>on- 
ing  into  the  nave,  were  catechumens  and  penitents.  In  the  quadran- 
gular atrium,  in  front,  was  a  water-tank  for  the  washing  of  hands 
before  entering  the  church — an  old  Jewish  custom.  In  the  time 
of  Diocletian  there  existed  in  some  places  stately  church  edifices. 
In  Niconiodia  the  church  towered  above  the  emperor's  palace.  It  is 
after  Constantiue's  accession,  however,  that  the  era  of  church-build- 
ing on  a  scale  of  magiiifi:cence  fairly  begins.  He  built  splendid 
basilicas  in  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Constantinople.  For  a  long 
period  images  in  worship  were  conscientiously  discarded.  They 
nauMuid  ^^^  came  into  use  in  families.  The  pagan  custom  of 
whiena.  decorative  painting  was  followed  by  Christians,  who 
painted— on  goblets,  for  example — the  shepherd  with  a  lamb  on 
his  shoulders,  and  other  pictorial  emblems.  Symbols  in  common 
use  were  the  dove,  significant  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  a  fish,  t)ie  Greek 
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word  for  vhich  fumialied  the  initial  letters  of  tlie  Saviour's  nuns 
and  office ;  a  ship,  t^'pical  of  the  voyage  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
Church  heavenward ;  a  l>Te,  to  denote  the  believer's  joy  ;  an  anchor, 
a  token  of  his  bo2>e.  As  early  aa  the  end  of  the  third  oeutur\-,  re- 
ligious emblemB  were  depicted  in  the  churches.  The  cross  was  a 
oomuiou  token  among  Christians,  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made 
by  them  on  many  occut^iuDs,  as  on  rising  in  the  morning  and  in 
moments  of  sudden  peril.  Gradually  a  kind  of  magical  efficacy 
began  to  be  attached  to  this  sign.  Yet  the  cross  was  not  pictured 
in  the  ohurchea 

The  catacombs  at  Borne  arc  ancient  burial-places  of  Christians, 
excavated  for  this  purpose  ;  for  the  Christiana  did  not  adopt  the 
TiMcato-  Koman  practice  of  cremation.  The  winding  ways  in 
""'•^  these    subttirraneau    sepulchres    arc    Bovoral    hundred 

miles  in  length.  Tlie  date  of  the  earliest  Christian  inscriptiou  is 
72  A.D.  They  contain  small  chaml^ers  in  which  the  eucharist 
was  celebrated,  and  the  agape,  or  love-feaat,  was  held.  These 
chanibera  were  adorned  with  frescoes.  A  great  number  of  objects 
hare  been  taken  from  these  ancient  tombs,  including  bronze  bells 
and  otlicr  toys  of  children,  mirrors,  rings,  various  toilet  articles, 
countless  lamps.  These  things  it  was  an  early  custom  to  deposit 
with  the  remnius  of  the  dead.  The  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
are  frequently  typical  of  events  in  Scripture,  such  as  Abraham's 
oftfcring  of  Isaac,  the  flood  with  tlie  ark  floatiug  on  the  watci-s.  In 
the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  is  a  repr^eutation  of  Mary  and  the  child 
Jesus,  of  a  compui'utively  early  date — how  early  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. The  epitaphs  are  instructive  and  touching.  They  express 
a  joyful  hope  of  the  rcBurroction. 

Fasts,  at  first  voluntary,  came  to  be  ordained  by  Church  law. 
The  Christian  festivals  related  to  Christ,  and  commemorated  the 
principal  events  of  his  Ufe,  with  his  death,  resurrection, 
and  nscensiou  to  glorj-.  On  the  Lord's  day,  contrary  to 
the  custom  on  other  days,  prayer  was  offered,  as  a  Bi)ccial  token  of 
joy,  io  a  standing  posture.  The  Jewish  Christians,  who  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  oriental  churches,  not  only  observed  Sunday  but 
Satunlay  also.  The  Boman  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  foifted  on 
Saturday.  "When  we  reach  the  time  of  TertuUian,  about  the 
year  200,  wo  meet  with  reconuneudatious  to  abstain,  wholly  or 
partially,  from  secular  labor  on  Sunday.  The  first  yearly  festival 
generally  observed  was  Easter,  standing  iu  the  room  of  the  ancient 
Passover.  Controversies  respecting  the  time  and  proper  mode  of 
the  paschal  observance  sprung  up,  the  most  notable  of  which  was 
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that,  lietween  the  Qiiftrto-decunani  of  Asia  Minor,  or  the  Fourtdentb* 
Day  Cbri8tiam>  aud  ChristiouA  elfiewbere.  The  Asin  Minor  churches, 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  had  the  custom  of  observing  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  Jewish  month,  Nisan,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week 
it  might  occur.  After  Easter,  followed  Pentecost,  lasting  for  fifty 
days,  and  commemorating  the  glorification  of  Jesus.  Later,  the 
fortieth  day  was  kept  as  n  memorial  of  his  Ascension.  About  the 
end  of  this  period,  two  new  festivals  came  in.  One  was  Epiphany, 
originating  in  the  East,  not  improlmbly  with  Jewish  OLhstiacs,  and 
commemorating  the  baptism  of  Christ,  The  other  was  Christmas, 
a  festival  of  Roman  origin,  taking  the  place  of  the  heathen  festival 
in  honor  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  deity  bearing  that  name,  which  was 
celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice,  or  on  the  25th  of  December,  the 
time  erroneously  assigned  for  the  solstice  iu  the  JuHau  calendar. 

In  the  sub-apnstolic  age,  worship  continued  to  be  a  spontane- 
ous, hviug  expression  of  religious  feeling.  It  was  that  self-obktion 
which  Paul  styled  the  Christian's  "  reasonable  service,"  as  being  a 
spiritual  act,  freely  pcrfonncd.  This  was  the  character  of  Chrislian 
worship  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about  150).  Later,  as  the 
second  century  draws  to  an  end,  from  the  days  of  Ironfrus  and 
Tertnllian,  new  motives  and  another  spirit  are  apparent  Worship 
la  looked  on  mure  as  a  service  to  Qod,  which  it  is  an  obligation 
to  render,  and  as  liaWng  a  worth,  even  a  sort  of  merit,  of  its  own, 
pnhiiowor-  OD  accouut  of  wliich  it  13  Bcccptable  to  him.  In  the 
*'p-  public  worship  of  God,  Christians,  except  on  Sunday, 

knelt  in  prayer.  The  Scriptures  were  retul  iu  extended  passagea  X 
From  the  exhortations  connected  with  these  readings,  the  sermon 
was  developed.  At  Alexandria,  discussion  was  mingled  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  hortatory  element,  giving  to  the  sermon 
a  more  intellectual  cast.  Church  music,  which  at  the  outset  con- 
sisted mainly  of  the  singing  of  the  psalms,  flourished  especially  in 
Syria  and  at  Alexandria.  Tlie  music  was  vei-y  simple  in  its  charac- 
ter. There  was  some  sort  of  alternate  ringing  in  the  worship  of 
Christians,  as  it  is  described  by  Pliny.  The  introduction  of  antiph- 
onal  singing  at  Antioch  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Ignatius.  In 
the  third  century,  and,  perhaps,  earlier,  the  anthem  of  the  angels* 
was  expanded  into  the  Greek  original  of  the  Latin  hymn,  the  Oloria 
in  exc^siSf  of  later  date. 

In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  written  not  far  from  96,  there 
18  found  a  prayer  so  elalmrate  in  its  form  aa  to  suggest  that  it  may 
have  been  habitually  used  by  him  iu  public  worship.    The  "  Teach- 
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log  of  the  Twelve  AposUea  **  coutaina  forma  of  prajer  to  be  repeatei3 
at  the  Lord's  Supper — forma  to  which,  it  is  added,  "the  propliet  ia 
not  bound."  In  Justin  Martyr's  description  of  the  worahip  of 
Christiana  on  Uie  Lord's  d&y,  the  prayers  of  the  president  appeal 
to  be  cxtenipornticous ;  but  the  prayers  of  the  people,  before  the 
euchariat,  were,  perhaps,  according  to  a  6xed  form.  Brief  forms 
of  prayer  in  an  ancient  book^  called  the  "  Apostolic  Constitutions," 
were  not  improbably  in  uae  before  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
In  the  Diocletian  persecutioa  there  is  no  account  of  any  search  for 
books  of  devotion  or  of  any  surrender  of  collections  of  this  sort 
At  that  time  they  did  not  exist  Tet  it  is  probable  that  forma  of 
prayer  were  then  in  use,  which  were  embodied  later  in  the  litur- 
gies, but  were  committed  to  memory.  A  reason  for  this  course 
would  exist  in  the  veil  of  secrecy  or  mystery  that  was  thrown  o?er 
the  euchanst,  or  Ibe  discipiifia  arcani. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  second  century  we  find  it  to  be 
the  custom  to  exclude  non-comraunicactB  from  being  present  at 
"DUdpiiM  th®  Lord's  Supper.  After  the  preliminary  eervices,  at 
"*"^"  the  close  of  the  addresses  by  the  bishop  and  presbyters, 
the  unbaptized  were  dismissed.  From  the  Latin  word  signifying 
dismiwol  (»itsKi)  the  word  vtasa  is  derived.  The  danger  of  perse- 
cution may  have  led  at  first  to  this  privacy  as  regards  the  sacra- 
ment,  but  the  idea  of  ita  peculiar  solemnity,  and  the  dread  of  pro* 
fanation,  were  the  main  consideration.  The  example  of  the  heatiien 
mysterien,  and  of  the  distinctiou  which  the  heathen  made  between 
the  iuitiated  and  the  uninitiated  was  not  without  its  influence. 
Catechumens  who  were  preparing  for  baptism  were  divided  into 
classes,  and  gradually*  instmcted  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith. 
In  the  course  of  the  third  century,  it  came  to  be  considered  a  duty 
to  obaerve  silence  in  the  presence  of  unbeUevers  and  of  the  un- 
taught»  respecting  the  more  profound  doctrines,  such  as  the  Trin- 
ity and  the  Atonements.  Kven  the  confession  of  faith  at  baptism 
was  not  to  be  committed  to  writing  or  disclosed.  This  reeerre, 
extending  thus  far,  continued  until  the  heathen  were  converted, 
and  the  catechumenate  pa&sed  away.  After  the  sixth  century  we 
hear  no  more  of  this  holy  reticence — the  disciplina  arcani,  as  it  baa 
been  called. 

Baptism  was  preceded  by  regular  instruction.  At  Alexandria, 
CMMhetiou  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  mature  age  of  many  who 
Th^Ajlitfw  ^^^  to  t>e  prepared  for  this  rite,  catechetical  instruction 
*^**^  took  on  a  more  elaborate  form.     In  this  way  there  grew 

up  in  that  city  the  firat  school  of  theology,  or  seminary  for  the 
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training  of  ihe  clergy.  The  simple  coDfession  of  faitii  in  Christ, 
mftde  at  biiptisui,  gradually  ezpauJed  itself,  uuti],  in  process  of 
time,  it  grew^  iu  the  Western  Church,  into  what  was  kuowu  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  This,  however,  dilTered  somewhat  in  form  in  the 
differeut  churches,  as  GuIiuub  fouud  tu  bo  the  case  when,  late  iu 
the  fourth  ceutur}',  he  entered  into  the  study  of  the  subject  The 
name  of  Apostles'  Creed  may  have  been  firat  given  to  it  because  it 
was  mode  up  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles,  either  recorded  in  the 
gospels  or  transmitted  by  tradition.  A  written  symbol,  contain* 
ing  the  most  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  we  now  have  it,  existed 
in  the  church  at  Rome,  and  was  repented  by  candidates  for  bap- 
tism, prior  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Afterwards  the 
Ugend  arose  that  the  apostles  bad  together  compoaed  it,  each 
oontributing  a  portion.  The  Apostles'  Creed  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "rule  of  fnith,"  which,  however,  was  a  paraphraae 
and  expansion  of  it.  The  "rule  of  faith"  was  a  short  statement 
of  the  main  facts  of  Christianity,  to  which  Ireneeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Origen  refer.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  it  served, 
but  in  varying  forms,  in  the  churches  generally,  as  a  shield  against 
lieretical  perverters  of  the  accepted  doctrines  In  the  East  there 
I  little  check  upon  cbaiiges  in  its  form,  and  so  it  was  not  per- 

^petuated.  It  was  in  Gniil,  in  the  ftflh  century,  that  this  venerable 
liymbol  attained  to  the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
OS  in  the  I^tin  Church.  In  t}ie  atlministratioD  of  baptism,  the 
recipient  renounced  the  sci-vice  of  Sntan  and  the  idolatry  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  middle  of  the  tliini  century,  wo  have  the  first 
notice  of  the  use  of  formulas  of  exorcism  in  conjunction  with  thia 
rite.  The  bishop  laid  his  hands  ou  tho  person  baptized,  using  the 
■ign  of  the  cross  and  anointing  him  with  oiL    There  were  other 

L  ceremonies  which  were  peculiar  to  certain  places,  surJi  as  the  par- 
taking of  milk  and  honey,  emblems  of  the  blessings  promised  to  the 
believer.    This  custom  existed  in  North  Africa.    Infant  baptism  ii 

,  laiuttep-     roooguized  as  a  rite  of  tlie  Church  by  Ircnicua,  and  by 
*-  Origen,  who  calls  it  aa  Apostolic  custom.     Tertullian 

urges  a  delay  of  baptism.  Later  bothers  do  the  same  on  the  ground 
that  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  forgiveness  is  harder  to  ba 
obtained.  Sponsors  confessed  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  child, 
and  engaged  to  give  him  a  Christian  training. 

Early  in  the  second  century  the  agape,  or  love-feast,  became 
Tba  «cap»-  discouuected  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  Occasional  im* 
ttwio*e-f«M&  proprieties  and  excesses  at  the  table,  and  false  im« 
patations  ou  the  part  of  the  heathen,  would  explain  this  change 
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The  peculiar  ideas  of  Bacrednesa,  which  gathered  more  and  mora 
about  the  eucharist,  would  naturally  hnve  au  influence  in  iliiadireo- 
tioD.  The  bread  aud  wine  were  contributed  by  the  llock  and  dis' 
The  Loni'i  tributed  by  the  deacons,  the  clergyman's  prayer  of  thanks 
B«ppw-  giving  to  the  rite  ita  name — the  EuchariBt  The  bread 
and  wine  were  conveyed  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  leave  their 
houses.  In  North  Africa  and  in  other  places,  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  rite  was 
clothed  with  a  mystical  efficacy,  led  to  the  custom  of  bringing  chil- 
dren to  the  saoramcut.  The  ordinary  practice  wan  for  tlie  com- 
munion to  be  received  on  Sunday  of  each  week.  The  reception  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  attended  every  event  in  life  which  was  deemed 
of  extraordinary  moment.  Among  these  occasions  were  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  death  of  loved  friends.  The  day  when  a  martyr 
died  was  kept  as  his  birthday,  or  the  day  of  hia  entrance  into  a 
higher  life.  On  these  natal  days  of  the  mariyrs,  Christians  gathered 
about  their  burial-places ;  their  good  deeds  and  their  sufferings 
were  called  to  mind,  and  the  sarrament  was  received.  That  prayers 
Tiwintaouii-  ^r  the  dead,  who,  though  beUevera,  were  conceived  of  as 
daMoCnur-  gtill  imperfect,  were  offered  up  on  tiiese  and  some  other 
occasions,  wo  have  proof  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  and  the  custom  is  then  spoken  of  as  one  long  estab- 
lished. An  instance  of  prayer  for  the  dead  among  the  later  Jews  is 
given  in  the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees. '  During  the  second  century 
these  observances  were  mostly  kept  within  bounds.  In  the  third 
oentuiy,  a  very  liigh  value  began  to  be  attached  to  the  intercessions 
of  martyra,  both  before  and  after  their  death. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CHRISTIAN  LXTERATtTRE  AND  DOCTRINE. 


The  Feihers,  as  the  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries  are  called, 

partake  in  general  of  the  literary-  faults  which  characterize  the  period 

oi  decadence  in   Greek  and  Roman  literature.    Some 

TMtrKUd        of  them,  among  the  earher  authors  especially,  show  in 

their  style  their  lack  of  education.     Among  the  patristic 

writers,  however,  are  some  who,  in  point  of  learning,  are  fuUy  equal 

to  the  best  of  the  contemporary  classical  authors,  and  even  surpass 
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them  in  vigor  of  oxprcsmou  and  weight  of  matter.  For  a  consider- 
able time  all  Chrietiau  writings  were  in  the  Greek  langfuago.  The 
Borrices  of  the  Church,  even  at  Rome,  were  at  first  held  in  that 
tongue.  So  far  did  the  Greek  iufluencc  prevail  that  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  did  Latiu  writings  of  anj  importance 
appear,  and  even  then  it  is  not  in  Itome,  but  in  one  of  the  prov- 
inces in  North  Africa,  that  theological  works  are  first  composed  in 
thia  langoAge. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers  are  a  gioup  of  writers  thus  named  from 
the  supjwaition  that  they  were  personally  conversant  with  one  or 
TiMApoatoiio  more  of  the  apostles.  They  are  earnest  and  practical, 
^**"^  but,  as  a  rule,  are  not  on  a  high  level  intellectually.   The 

earhest  of  these  books  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Curiutbiau  church, 
by  Clement  of  Home,  to  whom  Paul  is  thought  to  refer.  It  was 
sent  about  the  year  9C,  when  divisions  were  prevailing  there,  and 
the  epistle  is  written,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  in  order  to 
pacify  contention.  The  concluding  portion  of  it,  which  bos  lately 
been  discovered,  is  a  prayer  winch  it  is  possible  that  Clement  tvas 
accustomed  io  use  in  divine  semce.  AVhat  is  eddied  t]ie  Second 
Epistle  of  Clement  ia  a  homily  by  an  unknown  author  (about 
140).  Seven  epistles  of  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  exist  in  a 
onger  and  shorter  Greek  farm.  The  three  which  exist  in  the 
ac  language  are  the  residt  of  an  abridgment  of  the  coi-respoud- 
ing  Greek  episUes.  The  seven  as  foimd  in  the  shorter  Greek  are 
probably  genuine.  Tliat  they  ore  wholly  free  from  interpolation 
ire  cannot  be  sure.  These  epistles  were  written  while  the  author 
iraa  a  prisoner  on  the  way  to  Rome  to  Buffer  mai-tyrdom.  They 
^manifest  a  thirst  for  the  martyr's  crown.  They  insist,  with  tedioua 
iteration,  on  the  necessity  of  order  in  the  churches,  to  be  secured 
by  obeying  the  bishop.  Yet  in  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  there  ia 
not  the  slightest  liint  that  a  bishop  of  Rome  existed  at  that  time. 
This  is  an  argument  for  the  early  date  of  all  the  epistles,  for  they 
appear  to  be  all  from  one  author.  The  Epistle  of  Polyaarp  to  the 
Pbilippiacs,  the  date  of  which  is  about  150,  is  not  unworthy  of  tho 
venerable  martyr  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostle  John.  Per- 
haps  a  score  of  years  earlier,  a  certain  Hermas,  not  the  Hermos  to 
whom  Paul  refers, '  wrote  "  The  Shepherd,"  composed  mostly  of 
visions  and  parables,  in  an  apocalyptic  vein.  They  purport  to  be 
communications  from  an  angel,  rebuking  the  sius  of  Uermaa  him- 
self and  of  the  Church.  There  is  btemal  evidence  of  the  early 
date  of  the  work.     For  example,  bishops  are  not  distiaguiflhed  from 
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preBbytera.  It  wns  tbougbt  to  be  bigbly  edifying,  and  for  n  period 
was  very  widely  rlrculated  in  the  early  Cburcb.  Horroas  was  tbo 
Banyan  of  tliose  days,  but  without  the  genius  of  the  tinkerof  Elatow. 
The  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  was  not  written  by  him.  Its  date, 
however,  is  probably  not  later  than  120.  "We  can  affirm  with  con- 
fidence that  it  was  composed  early  in  the  second  ceutury.  But  the 
author  blunders  in  his  description  of  Jewish  ceremonies  in  a  way 
impossible  to  a  Levite  like  Baruabaa  The  writer  was  a  Gentile 
Christian,  probably  an  Alexandrian,  who  is  opposing  judaizing  fo- 
menters  of  division.  He  explains  that  the  ritual  of  the  Jews  has 
passed  awa^',  and  by  the  free  use  of  allegory  seeks  to  bring  out  tlis 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  ordinances,  for  the  edification  of  Christian 
believers.  The  gem  in  this  cLus  of  compositions  is  the  anonymous 
Epistle  to  Biognetua  It  is  spirited  in  style,  and  has  no  doctrinal 
fault  save  an  antipathy  to  Judaism,  which  is  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Valuable  fragments  of  Papias,  a  cont«mporary  of  John  the  Apostle, 
ore  preserved  in  citations  of  the  ancient  Church  historian,  Busebius. 

Few  post-apostolic  writings  are  of  earlier  date  than  "The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  was  dis- 
covered In  1875.  It  is  a  manual,  the  first  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  instructions  in  pnicticiJ  duty  for  catcchumena  These  ore 
followed  by  rules  respecting  the  reception  to  be  accorded  to  differ- 
ent classes  of  Christian  teachers  and  their  proper  demeanor,  tt>> 
gether  with  regulations  bearing  on  the  rites  of  worship  and  on  dia- 
oipline.  Tlic  little  work  concludes  with  exhortations  to  vigilance 
and  to  the  holdiug  of  frequent  meetings  for  mutual  edificalion,  in 
■view  of  the  dangers  and  terrors  of  the  latter  days  and  the  expected 
advent  of  Christ  The  first  six  chapters  of  the  "Teaching"  are 
thought  by  some  scholarB  to  have  been  »  Jewish  manual  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  youug,  which  was  adopted,  enbirged,  and  eclitc<l  by  a 
Christian  writer. 

While  Christians  were  persecuted  by  magistrates  and  mobs, 
they  sought  to  convince  their  atlversariea,  and  to  overcome  preju- 
Th«  Ar»oto  ^^^^'  ^y  arguments  addressed  to  reason.  The  Christian 
«***  cause  was  defended  by  the  class  of  writers  called  Apolo- 

gista  Some  of  their  works  were  inscribed  to  emperors  to  dissuade 
them  from  persecution,  and  some  were  appeals  to  the  bmly  of 
heathen  or  of  Jews.  A  part  of  the  Apology  of  Aristides  of  Athens 
(124)  has  lately  been  found.  Among  the  works  of  this  class  which 
survive  from  the  second  century*,  ore  three  treatises  of  Justin,  "  phi- 
losopher and  martyr."  He  had  studied  different  systems  of  Greek 
philoeopby,  giving  his  adhesion  finally  to  the  Platonic.     After  his 
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COQTerHion  boBtill  wore  tbo  pbilosopbor's  mantle,  and,  witbouihold' 
ing  any  office  in  tbe  Church,  travellod  from  ploco  to  phice,  teaching 
the  gOHpel  by  couversfttion  with  such  as  were  willing  to  confer  with 
liim.  At  Rome  he  addressed  bia  First  Apology  to  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  about  138.  AitorwordB,  iu  161,  he  ioseribed  n  Sec- 
ond AjJologT  to  Slarcus  Aureliua  Hia  third  work,  tbe  Dialogue 
with  Trjpbo,  is  an  attempt  to  convince  Jews  of  the  messiabsbip  of 
Jesus,  and  to  answer  their  usual  objections  to  tbe  Christian  faith. 
Tlie  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  besides  bringing  before  us  the  rea- 
aomng  by  which  heathen  objections  and  calumnies  were  met,  lift  the 
veil  for  the  first  time  upon  tbe  doctrinal  views  of  Christians  not  long 
lifter  tbe  apoHtulic  age.  Tat  Ian,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  was  an  itinerant 
pbiloBopUer,  like  Justin,  by  whom  he  was  converted.  He  attacked 
tbe  heathen  mythology  in  a  "Discourse  to  the  Greeks,**  which  was 
composed  not  far  from  100.  He  was  tbe  first  to  weave  tbe  four 
Gospels  into  a  single  narrative  that  has  been  recently  recovered,  the 
"Diatessaron,"  or  Gospel  of  the  Four.  In  177,  Athenagoras,  pre- 
viously an  Athenian  philosopher,  wrote  an  apologetic  work  bear- 
ing the  title  "An  Embassy  concerning  the  Christiana"  A  con- 
temporarv,  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  work  in 
vindication  of  the  gospel  to  a  friend  named  Autolycu&  Hermiaa, 
who  had  been  a  philosopher,  wrote  a  book  of  a  satirical  cast,  en- 
titled, "Mockery  of  the  Heatb£>n  Philosopbei-s."  The  a2K)logiea 
just  named  are  ^1  extant  Among  tbe  lost  writings,  the  "  MemoH- 
*ls"  of  the  Apostolic  and  post-ApostoUc  Age,  written  in  the  middle 

!  of  the  second  century  by  Hegesippus,  a  Christian  of  Jewish  extrao< 
tion,  might,  perhaps,  be  classilied  under  this  bead.  It  was  the  ear* 
liest  of  the  Church  histories  after  tbe  days  of  tbe  apostles. 

There  is  one  apologist  who  wrote  in  IaUu,  and  who  wrote  with 
DO  small  degree  of  vigor  and  elegance.  This  is  Minucius  Felix. 
Kinuctu  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  place  of  residence  are  nut  ascertained.  Ho 
'^''*'  is  thought  to  have  been  a  lawyer  at  I{ome»  and  it  is  not 

improbable  that  he  wrote  his  "Octavius"  before  the  close  of  tbe 
second  century.  It  is  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  a  Christian 
and  a  heathen. 

The  ablest  writers  of  this  period  were  tbe  Alexandrian  teacbera. 
Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  a  great  university,  with  itu  large  libraries, 
T)M  AicYMn-  its  learned  professors,  and  its  throng  of  inquisitfve  and 
*'*"'^''"*  active-minded  youth.  There,  in  the  Jewish  philosophy 
of  Philo,  Plato's  teaching  had  been  blended  with  the  doctrine  of 
Moses  and  the  pn)phnt8,  and  by  means  of  allegory  the  Old  Testa- 

1  tnent  hod  been  made  to  re-echo  with  a  modified  soirnd  the  teaching 
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of  the  Greek  schools  of  thought.  In  each  a  commanity.  as  Chri» 
tiaxis  multiplied,  the  iustruotioa  of  catechumena  often  required  doo* 
trinal  explanations  much  more  advanced  than  were  requisite  in 
ordinary  churches.  Thus  the  catechetical  school  developed  itself 
into  a  theological  seminary,  where  abstruse  points  of  divinity  were 
handled  and  young  men  were  trained  for  the  clerical  office.  The 
Alexandriiui  theology  was  the  first  serious  attempt  among  those  who 
adhered  to  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  Christian  doctrine  to  reason  and  philosophy.  It  was 
the  first  attempt  to  build  a  bridge  between  Christianity  and  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  Qentiles.  As  far  as  philosophy  was  concerned,  the 
influence  of  Plato  was  still  predominant,  as  had  been  the  fact  in 
the  school  of  Philo.  The  method  of  allegory  which  characterized 
the  Rabbinical  schools  was  continued  in  the  interpretation  of  Script- 
ure. The  first  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  teachers  of  whom  we 
have  an  account,  was  Pantaonus.  'Whatever  merit  belonged  to  him 
a#m«it,  ^^  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  his  pupil  and  successor, 
e.  wo.  Flavins  Geroens — Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  be  is  com- 

monly designated,  to  distinguish  him  from  tlie  Koman  apostolic 
father  of  the  same  name.  Clement  had  travelled  far  and  wide,  had 
been  a  diligent  student  of  philosophy,  and  was  versed  in  the  ancient 
classics.  He  exhibits  in  his  works  a  fertile  though  discursive 
genius,  and  a  miud  both  deep  in  thought  and  broad  in  its  83'm- 
pathies.  Ho  leads  the  way  Lu  discerning  the  points  of  affinity 
between  choice  utterances  of  the  heathen  sages  and  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament.  Eminent  as  Clement  was,  he  was  out- 
stripped in  the  qualities  that  make  up  a  great  theolo- 
gian by  Origon,  called,  from  his  herculean  labors,  the 
Adamantine.  This  illustrious  scholar  and  thinker  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  department  of  syHtematic  theology  ;  he  nTote  the  moat  prom- 
inent and  valuable  of  the  early  defences  of  the  gospel  against 
the  attacks  of  heathenism — his  work  in  reply  to  Celsus  ;  he  spent 
twenty-sevon  years  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hexapla ;  and,  by  his  commentaries,  he  did  a  greater  service 
an  the  exposition  of  Scripture  than  any  other  of  the  early  patristic 
writers.  He  sanctioned,  however,  by  his  example,  the  allegorical 
method  of  exegesis  to  which  wo  have  referred.  His  influence  as 
an  instructor  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  an  author,  was  very  exten- 
sive. The  enmity  of  his  envious  bishop,  Demetrius,  did  not  rob 
him  of  the  esteem  of  the  churches.  The  tendency  of  Origen'a 
thought  was  spiritual  as  well  as  speculative.  This  appears  in  the 
Alexandrian  ideas  respecting  the  resurrection,  the  sacraments,  and 
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the  sources  of  the  Bufferiog  of  tbo  condocQDcd.  These  teachers 
carried  the  doctriue  of  reserve,  or  economy,  as  it  waa  called,  in  the 
communication  of  truth  to  the  less  intellectual  and  less  educated 
class  of  believers,  Bomcwhat  bejond  the  proper  limit.  Besides  a 
prudent  silence  on  matters  above  the  compreheDsion  of  the  pupil, 
they  thought  it  not  wrong  to  appear  to  countenance  erroneous  and 
superstitious  beliefs  which  were  deemed  to  be  not  harmful  in  their 
effect. 

Several  authors  in  tLis  period,  because  their  writisga  are  almost 
exclusively  of  a  controversifd  character,  in  opposition  to  heretieal 
parties,  are  termed  Polemics.  Preeminent  in  this  list  is 
iea :  imue-  Ireuseus,  whose  copious  treatise  "Against  Heresies  " — for 
this  is  ita  title — is  one  of  the  principal  Christian  writ- 
ings of  the  second  century.  Boru  in  tlie  East,  in  his 
youth  an  acquaintance  of  Polycarp,  and  standing  thus  at  only  one 
remove  from  the  Apostle  John,  he  spent  his  life  mainly  in  the 
West,  being  first  a  presbvier,  and  then,  as  the  successor  of  Pothi- 
nua,  bishop  at  Lyou4.  His  work  is  an  elaborate  confutation  of  the 
Onostic  heresies,  whose  disciples  were  then  the  most  formidable 
adversaries  of  the  Church  and  of  the  gospel.  Hippolytus,  a  hearer 
of  Ireneeus  at  Lyons,  and  bishop  at  Portus,  near  Bome,  composed 
a  "Refutation  of  all  Heresies."  The  root  of  the  heresies,  as  he 
judged,  lay  in  the  perverse  speculations  of  the  philosopherai 

The  North  African  writers  are  the  pioneers  in  the  creation  of  a 
lAtin  Obrisiian  literature.  The  first  of  these  to  attain  distinction, 
and  in  tliis  period  the  most  eminent  of  all  of  them,  waa  TertulUon. 
_  He  was  familiar  with  Boman  law,  and  seems  to  have  been, 

Tb«  North-        ,     ,  ,  .  ,  TT       .  ,  , 

AMcBo  before   his   conversion,   au    advocate.     He    mtroduced 

TDtnuun.  legal  phraseology  and  Roman  legal  conceptions  into 
*'  theological  discussions.     He  was  endowed  with  genius, 

and  ho  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  earnest  Chi-istiau  feeling.  He 
VBS  naturally  vehement,  so  that  a  certain  extravagance  and  a  pas- 
siouate  tone  i^rvade  hla  wriilnga.  They  relate  to  a  multiplicity  of 
themes,  both  doctrinal  and  practical.     His  native  fervor  bad  much 

to  do  with  his  atloption  of  the  tenets  of  the  Montonists. 

Cj-prian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  in  contrast  with  Tertul- 
lian,  wrote  mainly  on  Church  government  and  discipline,  with  a 
sobriety  of  style  in  keeping  with  his  native  character,  and  with  hia 
peculiar  sphere  of  activity  as  an  ecclesiastical  loader. 

tChere  were  n^t  w>uiting  apocryphal  and  spurious  writings  in 
this  period.  The  "Sibylline  Oracles  "  is  a  collection  of  prophecies, 
partly  Jewish,  and  aatodatiug  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  partly  Chris* 
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tian.  They  relate  to  the  Messiah  and  hia  work,  and  were  ia 
vented  with  a  pious  intent  to  disseminate  what  their  authors  con- 
^^^^  eidered  important  religious  truths.  They  are  frequently 
ftBd  «iiari-  quoted  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers.  Tlie  "  Paeutlo- 
**"  **■  Clementine  Homilies,"  with  two  later  works  based  upon 
them,  the  "Recognitions"  and  the  "Epitome," are  a  kind  of  the- 
ological romance,  purporting  to  come  from  Clement  of  Rome,  and 
exhibiting  n  type  of  doctrine  in  which  Ebionitio  and  Gnostic  elo- 
mentB  are  mixed  in  about  equal  proportiona  The  ' '  nomilies  "  were 
composed  somewhere  about  170.  The  apocryphal  gospels  now 
extant  were  composed  later  than  the  limit  of  this  period,  to  fill  out 
blanlfs  in  the  evangelists'  record  of  the  life  of  Jesrus,  or  to  promote 
some  doctrinal  interest  Portions  of  three  or  four  of  these  later 
gospels  may  have  been  composed  earlier,  and  arc,  perhaps,  identi- 
cal with  writiaga  mentioned  by  authors  of  the  secoud  or  third  cen- 
tor.'.  Such  ajjocryphal  gospels  as  existed  in  tlie  present  period,  as 
the  "Gospel  of  the  Egyjjtiiuis,"  liad  but  a  local  and  limitud  circu- 
lation. They  were  quite  as  apt  to  be  didactic  tracts  as  narratives. 
The  "  (}oBpel  of  the  Hebrews,"  used  by  the  Ebioiiites,  was  based  on 
Matthew,  aud  Murdou's  gospel,  it  is  quite  evident,  was  uu  abridge 
ment  of  Luke. 


The  Church  in  the  second  century  stood  in  opposition  to  the 
generic  forms  of  heresy,  Ebionitism  and  Gnoaticiam. 

The  judaiziug  Christians  were  called  Ebiiouitea,  a  name  signify- 
ing  "the  poor,"  or  "  paupers."  This  name  was  originally  given  iu 
Tb*  BuoQ-  the  way  of  derision  by  the  Jews  to  the  Jewish  Christiana 
"*^  generally.     The  Ebionites  embraced  all  those  who  re- 

fused to  give  up  the  Old  Testament  ceremonial  observances.  But 
they  included  two  classes  which  wore  distiuct  from  each  other. 
The  Kozareaus  clung  to  the  ancient  ceremonies,  but  they  did  not 
denounce  the  Gentile  believers.  They  wore  the  remnant  of  the 
more  moderate  Jewish  Christians  wlio  were  not  prepared  to  sur- 
render the  national  customs.  Late  iu  the  fourth  century  they  still 
lingered  in  the  synagogues  of  the  East.  The  more  rigid  Ebionitea 
were  the  successors  of  the  jndoizers  of  the  AjH>stle  Paul's  time. 
They  were  bitterly  hostile  to  this  apostle.  They  considered  Jesua 
to  be  a  prophet,  the  promulgator  of  the  law  in  a  more  rigid  form, 
and  held  that  at  his  baptism,  on  the  significance  of  which  they  laid 
great  emphasis,  he  was  fui-uishcd  with  his  higher  powers.  They 
denied  his  miraculous  birth,  and  passed  lightly  over  hia  snfferinga 
and  death.     With  the  Gentile  believers  who  did  not  adopt  tha 
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Jewiflh  rit«8  they  would  have  no  fellowship.  The  only  goepel  which 
they  used  was  one  form  or  recension  of  Matthew. 

We  find  traces  of  a  third  sort  of  Ebiooites  who  differ  from  both 
the  main  diviBions  just  described.  Those  are  the  Esseuian  Kbion- 
itea,  as  they  may  be  called,  whoso  views  were  a  mixture  of  Jewish 
Christian  or  judaizing  opinions  with  notions  caught  up  by  Chris- 
tian fugitires  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  the  siege,  from  the 
Essence  dwelling  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  of  these  Esseuian 
Ebionitea,  wlio  may  with  equal  propriety  be  styled  Gnostics,  we 
find  in  Asia  Minor  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  One  of  the 
sects  which  may  be  classified  under  this  category,  iatlie  Elkesaites, 
whose  home  was  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  whose  origin  is  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  law  as 
still  binding,  but  discarded  sacrifices,  and  held  notions  of  Christ 
which  were  akin  to  Gnostic  speculations. 

A  far  more  subtle  and  dangerous  form  of  error  was  Gnosticism. 
The  Gnostics  comprised  numerous  and  widely  scattered  parties, 
which  followed  different  leatlers.  The  germs  of  this 
heresy  are  brought  to  our  notice  in  several  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  presence  of  persons  infected  with  this  kind 
of  error  in  the  Church  at  Colosso  created  apprcliension  in  the 
mind  of  Paul.'  Gnostics  are  referred  to  by  John  when  he  speaks 
of  some  who  deny  that  Christ  had  come  in  the  flcsli.*  It  was  per- 
sons of  this  olasB  who  calle<l  In  question  the  reality  of  his  human 
nature.  The  Gnostics  claimed  to  be  possessed  of  a  deeper  gnosis, 
or  discernment  of  religious  truth,  than  ordinary  Christians  were 
capable  of.  They  founcW  their  pretension  on  a  perverse  interpre* 
tation  of  Paul's  words  relative  to  "  wisdom,"  in  1  Corinthians,  ii  6. 
Their  aim  was  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  philosophy,  and  to  ex- 
hibit its  relation  to  previously  existing  systems,  in  particular  to  the 
Old  Testament.  Hence  they  drew  their  materials  from  various 
qoarters,  and  while  intending  to  honor  Christianity  were  really 
eclectics  in  religion.  A  leading  feature  in  their  creeds  was  oriental 
dualism,  which  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  was  largely  min- 
gled, especially  in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Greek  philosophical 
and  religious  thought.  Tliey  agreed  in  the  tenet  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  the  creator  of  this  world,  whom  they  calletl  the  Demi- 
urge, was  not  the  Supreme  Being.  Evil  they  identified  with  matter. 
To  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Absolute,  no  predicates  can  be  attached. 
He  is  the  ineffable  one.  From  him  emanate  beings  called  "  eeona,'* 
forming  a  chain  of  existences  below  him,  and  filling  up  the  void 
»  Col.  ii.  8-23.  »  1  John  iv.  ». 
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between  him  and  Ui6  Demiurge.  The  sodh.  whose  nBme  is  legioDp 
are  bypostAti»i(l  atthbutcti — attributes  conceived  of  as  personal — 
wluch  iu  lurn  generate  other  sGouft  below  ibem.  Thus  io  the  room 
of  thu  abHtraot  idorw  of  Greek  philosophy  we  have  mythological 
jwrHoim,  like  tlie  crcatioiiB  of  orientAl  phantasy.  The  queationa 
th»i  biiHiod  llio  (InoBlicB  were  ftuch  oa  were  raise<l  by  the  Oneco- 
Itoiniui  luid  the  Urmco-Jowish  philosophy :  How  did  the  world  of 
matter  originate?  What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?  How  is  evil  to  be 
escnpoilT  Wlmt  is  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man?  Men  were 
divided  by  tlicin  into  three  clasHos — the  spiritual,  the  psyohic,  and 
the  oanml.  The  liboratiou  of  psychical  natures,  children  of  light, 
from  their  eutouglomout  iu  matter,  was  the  process  of  redemp- 
tion. Tho  historical  Ohrist  was  a  more  man,  but  he  was  the  mask  or 
\ohicle  iif  n  higlicr  u.-on,  the  heavenly  Christ,  who  acted  in  him 
and  tUnni|^U  him,  but  vi-ithout  being  really  incarnate.  Gnosticism 
would  have  severed  Christianity  from  its  organic  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  system.  It  was  thus  the  antipode  of  Ebionitism. 
It  wa»  a  bold  attempt  to  build  up  a  cosmology  aud  a  philosophy  of 
history,  in  which  redemption  through  Christ  should  find  a  place. 

There  were  two  general  divisious  of  Gnostic  systems.  In  the 
Judaifltio  Qiiostic  systems,  whose  principal  seat  was  Alexandria, 
Tw«<ift*M>  *^1'*>  neiiiiurge,  while  inferior,  waa  still  subordinate  to  the 
■c  QiHMihM.  Supreme  Gotl,  and  unconsciously  carried  out  his  designs, 
In  Uie  Anti-judaio  systems,  which  sprung  up  mainly  in  Syria,  the 
Demiurge  was  oonceiTeil  of  as  hostile  to  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
wbom  his  deaigna  are  baflled.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  judaiz- 
ing  Quoelios  wm  Cerinthut,  aappoaed  to  be  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  described  as  a  contemporary  and  oppoeer  of  the  Apostle 
John  at  Epht«uA.  His  system  contained  a  large  admixture  of 
Xbkmitiaiu.  Yet  he  distinguished  the  maker  of  the  world  from 
God.  and  the  eartlily  Jesus  from  the  heavenly  Christ,  who  waa  oon- 
MQled  with  him  in  a  temporary  union.  The  most  fiunoos  leaders  of 
tluH  class  of  QwMtios  wen  BHaides  (c.  130)  and  Valentmaa(«.  160). 
iMturuukus  ««8  •&  wnineat  teeoHsff  in  the  Anti-judaie  bnmdi  of  tb»  ' 
Qnoelie  acboola.  Ibaae  rejeetodibe  Old  lieeUiiieBt  17^001.  finding 
no  bond  of  friMd^  qoaBeHwa  belw«<n  Jiiikiii  and  the  goepd. 

In  tiitt  ntigioM  el  tib*  BmI^  t^  mtptmX  flgutes  pmnixMntly, 
ttOWMttMiBi&dkMMMitborofeTil,  and  now  u  opeaing  faiMfieeat^  I 
v^teh^   Ibegataa  of  knowledge  to  neiL    tht  Otdiite^  with  tho 

^^  kftiAcvd  MCte  of  NaMMii  and  IVntab 
Dm  wmi—l  an  lbs  raitesmlng;  itoew. 
IwBbTi^  >ttA  wwe  kcMtiW  to  tkeOU 
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hostility  vas  carried  so  far  hy  anoblier  sect^  tliat  tlxe^r  called  them* 
selves  Cainites,  and  pronounced  the  eril  characters  of  the  Old  Te*- 

ent  to  be  those  who  were  really  deserving  of  honor. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  tho  representatives  of  the  Anti-judaio 
tendency  was  llarcion,  a  native  of  Sinopo  in  Pontus.  He  could  fiud 
no  point  of  union  between  justice  and  love.  The  retribu- 
tive feeling  ascribed  to  Qod  in  the  Old  Testament,  struck 
him  as  incoD8ist«nt  Tvith  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel  Paul  was  the 
only  apostle  wliom  he  acknowledged  ;  the  others  had  corrupted 
the  pure  teaching  of  Christ.  Hence  Marcion  accepted  Paul's  epis- 
tles, and  the  gospel  of  Luke  in  a  mutilated  form.  He  expurgated 
from  the  third  gospel  passages  in  which  the  Old  Testament  law 
was  recognized  as  of  divine  origin.  Marcion  was  an  earnest  man, 
sineercly  mistaken  in  his  convictions,  and  he  won  many  adherents. 

Under  the  head  of  Gnosticism,  it  is  proper  to  make  mention  of 
the  llanichatanft,  whose  influence,  for  a  number  of  centuries  after 

^ThcMui-  ^^^y  arose,  was  very  important  and  wide-spread.  The 
Christian  ingredients  form  so  minor  a  part  in  their  creed 

'^ihat  Manicbeeism,  iu  its  primitive  form,  is  rather,  like  the  faith  of 
Mohammed,  to  bo  considered  a  distinct  religion.  What  we  know 
of  Mani,  its  founder,  is  mostly  derived  from  untrustworthy  and  con- 
flicting legends.  We  may  believe  that  be  was  a  Persian  of  high 
birth  ;  that  }ic  wns  brought  up  in  Babylonia,  and  there  imbibed  no- 
tions in  religion  from  Maudteans  or  other  sects  of  "  Baptizers," 
whose  creed  wiis  tinged  with  Christian  etemeutfi  ;  that  in  his  thir- 
tieth year  (245  a.d.],  he  came  forward  iu  Persia  as  a  religious 
teacher  claiming  to  be  inspired,  and  taught  a  medley  of  opinions, 
the  ground-work  of  which  was  the  Semitic  or  Babylonian  religion, 
and  not  the  Zoroastrian,  although  characteristio  Persian  beliefs 
were  compounded  vnili  other  elements  in  his  system  ;  that  he  won 
disciples,  and  was  finally,  in  276,  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  gov* 

lernment  for  his  devintions  from  the  creed  of  Parsism.  Ho  com- 
I  many  works,  all  of  wliich  are  lost.  In  the  Mauichienn  system, 
as  promulgated  by  ita  adherents,  the  universe  was  divided  into  a 
kingdom  of  light  and  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  in  antagonism  to  one 
another.  In  Imman  nature,  the  two  clomenta,  owing  to  the  agency 
of  Satan,  a  product  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  have  become 
mingled.  To  deUver  the  light  from  the  bonds  of  darkness  is  a 
physical  process,  and  is  the  work  of  a  succession  of  prophets,  of 
whom  the  celestial  Christ,  not  the  Jesus  of  the  Jews,  is  one.  The 
spirits  of  Ught  who  redeem  the  worid  have  their  abode  in  tho  sunt 
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Mani  himself  was  tho  promised  Paraclete.  The  ManicbEcan  ^stem 
waa  severely  ascetic  as  well  as  dualistic.  There  were  rigid  faats,  and 
marriage  waa  abjured.  The  ascetic  features  of  the  system  appear 
to  indicate  a  Buddhiatic  source.  The  sect  was  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. At  the  head  were  twelve  apostles.  The  elect  were  a  class 
above  the  '*  auditors"  or  novices.  Mutiichajism  spread  in  the  East^ 
and  gained  a  great  number  of  disciples  in  the  Romas  emptrew 
Augustine,  before  his  conversion,  was  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  its  adherents.  Thoy  were  persecuted  by  Diocletian,  and  by  tho 
Christian  emperors  who  followed  him.  They  were  banished  by 
Valentinian  m.  Under  Justinian,  to  be  a  Mauicbican  was  a  capi- 
tal offence.  Tct  the  main  ideas  of  the  sect  lingered,  in  one  form  or 
another,  among  sectaries  in  the  Church  until  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Onosticism  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  was  the  first  attempt, 
crude  though  it  was,  to  {dace  Christianity  in  an  intelligible  relation 
to  other  great  religious  systems,  and  to  the  plan  of  history.  It 
stimulated  the  development  of  theological  science.  Its  awakening 
iufuencc  in  this  direction  is  seen  in  its  opponents,  such  as  Ireuseus 
and  Hippolytua  It  was  at  Alexandria  and  Anttoch,  the  principal 
seats  of  Gnosticism,  that  systematic  theology  first  arose  and  flour- 
ished. On  the  other  hand,  Onosticism  is  a  perpetual  warning 
against  the  confounding  of  physical  with  moral  evil,  ood  the  re- 
duction of  redemption  to  a  process  of  nature. 

Jesus  wrote  nothing.  The  disciples  whom  he  trained  were  not 
selected  with  reference  to  qualifications  for  literary  composition. 
Ri-«c.fa.8  -^^  *^'*  ^^''*  ^^  work  they  would  not  be  naturally  in- 
New  Ti«*.  dined.  The  writings  of  the  apostles,  Paul  included,  were 
supplementary  to  their  oral  teaching.  They  were  called 
out  by  emergencies,  like  the  troubles  in  the  Church  at  Corinth  or 
Fkul'a  inability  at  the  time  to  visit  Borne.  They  were  generally 
sent  by  messengers,  who  were  to  add  to  them  oral  communications. 
There  waa  no  thought  of  compiling  these  letters  or  the  gospels  into 
a  volume.  At  the  outset^  the  sacred  "  Scriptures,"  the  writings 
cited  as  such,  were  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  With  them 
the  words  of  the  Lord  were  quoted  as  of  divine  authority.  As  early 
as  A.n.  150,  as  we  learn  from  Justin  Martyr,  tho  gospels  included 
in  the  canon  were  read  in  the  Christian  assembhes  on  Sunday. 
But  the  apostles  were  always  reganled  as  specially  chosen  for  their 
work  and  aa  specially  inspired.  When  heretical  sects  arose,  and 
especially  when  they  began  to  circulate  forged  apostolic  vsTitings. 
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there  was  a  new  interest  awakened  in  the  collection  and  preaerra* 
tion  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  apostlcu.  By  tbem  the  ortho- 
dox traditional  creed  could  be  fortified  against  the  perversion  and 
misrepresentation  by  which  it  was  assailed.  The  heretics  were  al- 
I  ready  in  the  field  with  canons  of  their  own  framing.  3^Iarciou  made 
a  collection  with  a  view  to  support  his  eccentric  opinions.  The 
churches  proceeded  to  join  with  the  four  Gospels,  whose  authority 
as  records  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  had  before  become 
I  established,  the  other  writings  of  apustoHc  authorsliip.  These 
'  oolleotions  were  not,  at  the  beginning,  uniform  in  their  contents. 
Certain  books  were  known  in  one  place  that  were  not  known  in 
another.  Certain  books  might  be  deemed  genuine  by  some,  but 
be  doubted  by  others.  A  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  forma- 
^Tkauident  tion  of  tho  caooH  is  fumishod  by  the  oldest  versions. 
The  8)TiaD  translation,  or  the  Peshito,  and  the  Old 
liitin  translation,  which  was  in  use  in  North  Africa,  date  from  the 
L  closing  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Peshito  omite  the  Second 
^and  Third  Epititles  of  John,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  Jude,  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  Old  Latin  omits  the  Epistle  of  James  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  at  first  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Such  variations  continued  to  exist  until  tbe  end  of  this  period.  A 
little  later,  Gusebiua,  writing  about  3*25,  enumerates  seven  writings 
now  in  the  New  Testament  which  were  not  universally  received. 
Tbe*'Aoti-  He  calls  tbem  Antilegomena.  These  disputed  books 
iigomen*-"  were  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  tho  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Kiiistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  Apocalypse.  Several  books  not  embraced  in  our  canon 
I  held  in  special  reverence,  and  were  often  read  in  the  churches. 
Iiese  were  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Bome  and  Barnabas,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermaa  At  length  the  line  was  distinctly  drawn 
which  excluded  these,  as  being  of  lower  rank,  from  the  list  of 
canonical  writings. 

In  opposition  to  heretical  speculations,  great  weight  was  laid 
upon  tradition  as  a  source  of  evidence  respecting  the  teaching  of 
Tradition*  ^^  apofltles.  The  principal  chiurohes  were  honored  as 
JJJJIJl'J"'  the  witnesses  to  what  this  had  been,  and  rs  its  trust- 
Bcriimira.  worthy  guardians.  The  authority  of  tlie  Scriptures  was 
considered  to  be  final  and  conclusive ;  but  their  inner  sense  tho 
Alexandrians  held  that  not  all  were  capable  of  discerning.  Ac- 
cording to  this  school,  a  more  than  common  development  of  faith 
was  requisite  for  this  peculiar  insight  The  tendency  was  to  high 
Tiews  of  the  extent  of  inspiration,  such  as  the  Jews  cherished  ia 
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r«g»r4  to  tb*  Old  Twlwiwiit  booJci ;  Imt  the  Akxaadmns  vrciS^  * 
MtmsMon  tlibiiabi*ct  TliedcfeiicMofOhristiamtj  were  adapt- 
MatMMf  *d  to  tbe  naturft  of  the  aUacIu  made  upon  it  Id  tliis 
jijfMiuir^  pMio*!.  an  diatbigaiab«d  from  nbaequent  timea,  it  was 
Iba  ptnitmBi  cltAract«r  of  Cbriotiaiw  that  ■pedaS;  c&Ued  for  vindi- 
flstioo.  ObtrgM  of  aUuiani,  of  Hmlitirni,  of  muantLropj.  of  secret 
rlobtiofM  of  d»6eD(7  and  iminUitj,  were  repelled.  But  the  aaaail- 
oiiU  ut  tlin  Roiijiel,  OlNua  in  particular,  briug  forward  a  great 
vnrinty  of  iriiptil-nlionif  relating  to  it*  couteata  and  to  the  station 
and  v.Unrw^UinHiio.H  of  Christinn  belioTera  Many  modem  aspersioiis 
ujMjn  CliriHifnnity  weru  autiQipotad  on  the  psgea  of  this  early  and 
aiitiit'f)  nnlagoiiUt, 

Tim  mtrly  fiilherM  gonornlly  cUini  that  an  obscure  knowledge  of 
Qcd  ii  inoBto  in  Uio  human  mind,  bnt  tliej  make  use  of  argumeots, 
Mipooially  the  argument  from  design.  Tertullian  dwells 
wmwninn  *  on  tho  HponUuooun  teetimony  of  the  soul,  uttered  under 
ozoi(4luluit  an<l  in  uiigiiArdod  momenta,  when  nature 
Npaaks  ouL  OhrUtion  tcnclmrs  did  a  groat  work  in  purifying  the 
mtndi  of  btUwen  of  groas,  matenaliBtio  ansociationa  conneUed 
with  tho  Di'tty,  the  effect  of  heatbeuiam.  The  AlexoudrifiuH  were 
pMuUnr  in  holding  Utnt  ilivino  puuiahmcnta  are  purely  diseiplin  ■ 
aiy  in  their  inWnt,  The  eternity  of  matter  was  denied,  and  the 
wurld  WHH  hrld  to  have  l>Den  created  out  of  nothing.  One  of  the 
diKlinotix'e  fruturcH  nf  CliriHtian  doctrine  was  ilio  nasortion  of  a  xir- 
UoidMr  |>roviiU*noi\  Tho  onre  of  Qxx\  extends  to  all  iudividiala. 
and  orw  all  oorurrvncoft,  whether  greut  or  siualL  But  with  all  the 
atniOiaaia  which  the  fathers  of  this  period  luy  upon  the  nniveraal 
1WIM4M  providence  of  God.  they  hold  to  no  predestination  that 
•(*•««.  clualiM  witii  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  ap- 
polatakWtof  men  to  reward  or  punishment  in  the  future,  is  base  I 
tm  ihA  dirisa  for«kno«l«dg«  of  their  free  and  responsible  aetlont 
BftdHf  fktalism,  as  it  waa  incolcated,  for  example,  by  the  Stoiea 
to  miak  th*  Churrh  loaefaan  Inpt  daar  of  whaterer  could  be  eon 
tuwulaJ  iclth  thifi  obDonoiM  taasi. 

'W*  ihottld  Dol  expect  from  the  apostolic  fathers  the  dion  t 
<l  WM4  *  |»M<iHU  m  tb>  nktiow  of  Cfariat  to  Ood  tba  FOhar, 
ttNM  is  ■■nifirt  a  &ar  writuga  a  prenaing 
IhoMiqp^  exalted  nak  of  the  Son  of  God.    Ui 
IpMilNi^  ^^SVHfk  wd  KB  tha  ^iida  to  I>M«DetiHh  tb* 
■■a»<»Jtoi«B«lliBaflg|iMi>ppMU  lobediatiaetlyiwfii^ 
ilMnk  in  «M  «MMd  Vr  «>^>M«  of  t^  tiwd  eMtni7»  bjat  thfti 
<r*ia^VlMW  — i  ilrMiili%iin.    J«Btia  liai^  » the  fizst  to  < 
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Lvelope  the  doctriDe  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Ijopos,  as  incarnate  in 
■  Christ.  It  was  the  Wonl  who  ftppcared  in  the  theophauicH  of  the 
OM  Testament  He  ia  begotten  before  all  creatures.  TertulUau  is 
the  first  to  use  the  term  "trinity,"  as  applied  to  the  Father,  Son, 
aud  SplriL  Origeu  uihnus  the  gcnerution  of  the  Son,  by  whom 
all  things  are  made,  to  be  not  an  act  of  God  in  time,  but  etemaL 
In  the  East  there  was  more  auiiety  to  hold  fast  to  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  Deity,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  britheism. 
Hence,  lai^ely  for  this  reason,  statements  are  made  which  logically 
imply  in  the  Son  a  subordiuatiou  not  congruous  with  true  divinity, 
and  not  in  harmony  with  other  statements  from  the  same  author& 
There  were  those  who  dissented  from  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction 
jtanuMm-  ^^  persons  in  the  divine  being.  These  were  called  Mo- 
*"■  narchians.     They  were  of  two  classes.     First,  there  were 

hamanitarians,  who  seem  not  to  have  been  numerous,  who  regarded 
Jesus  as  a  mere  man.  There  were  others,  whose  view  spread  much 
more  widely,  who  identified  the  Father  with  the  Son,  admitting  no 
personal  distinction  between  tlie  two,  or  between  them  and  the 
Spirit.  The  PatripaKsianiats,  teaching  that  it  was  the  Father  who 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  the  Sabellians,  were  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  this  theory.  It  was  embraced  by  not  a  few  from 
fear  of  a  polytheistic  danger  as  connected  with  the  more  orthodox 
Tb«HoiT  opinion.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  regarded  as  a  personal 
^^"^  heavenly  agent,  aud  held  (except  by  %[ouarc:hinnH)  to  be 

distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Yet  the  functions  of  the 
"Word,  or  Logos,  and  of  the  Spirit,  were  not  carefully  distinguished. 
Bespecting  the  precise  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  other  Person^ 
there  was  little  inquiry. 

The  belief  in  a  realm  of  angelic  spirits  was  universal  in  the 
Ohurch.     They  were  the  instruments  of  divine  providence  and  the 
^Aasahiud      messengers  of  God.    Not  only  were  they  guardians  of 
■""•  nations,  but  each  individual  was  held  to  have  his  guar- 

dian angel,  fuliilling  an  ofEce  like  that  of  the  tutelar  genius  under 
the  old  religion.  Yet  angols  were  only  the  creatures  of  God,  and 
were  subject  to  his  will.  There  is  no  clear  proof  that  in  this  period 
they  were  invoked.  Physical  aud  munil  evils  were  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  Satan  and  of  subordinate  evil  spirits.  They  are  called 
by  Origen  the  executioners  of  God.  All  sorts  of  calamities,  national 
and  persona],  were  attributed  to  their  agency.  The  whole  system  of 
heathen  worship  was  frequently  connected  with  Satan,  as  its  author. 
Yet  evil  angels  were  creatures ;  they  were  subject  to  divine  control, 
aod  their  power  over  man  depended  on  the  consent  of  his  wilL 
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Tbe  ixkoorpor^  ittian  of  Am  IranMtt  no!  ia  aMrmed  hj  al- 
iBOst  all  thfl  CathenL  SometiiBea  the  acml  is  made  to  rrma^  of 
11^  ^^^^  a  higher  or  cpiritoal,  and  a  lower  or  anim^  nature, 
^  Sonietimee  tbe  division  is    threefold — the    bodjr,   the 

aaimal  aool,  and  the  rational  spiriL  It  was  held  that  the  soul  is 
immediately  created.  Tcrtulliui  was  peculiar  in  adnncing  tbe 
tradncian  theory  that  the  soul  ia  propagated  with  the  boiy.  Man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  A  distinction  was  early  drawn  be- 
tveoi  imoffe  and  gimi/itude,  tbe  former  denoting  his  nataral  o^iae^ 
ties  and  the  latter  his  original  character.  All  maintained  the 
freedom  of  the  will :  the  Greek  hthers  were  emphatio  in  asserting 
its  autonomy.  The  fathers  frequently  make  man  dependent  on 
God  for  the  continuance  of  his  being  hereafter:  they  bold  that 
immortality  is  a  divine  gift  This  is  the  riew  of  Justin.  Others 
make  immortality  an  inherent  property  of  the  souL 

All  the  fathers  in  this  period  teach  the  oniversality  of  sin. 
They  hc^  to  a  remmnin^  capacity  for  right  action,  and  they  do  not 
TteAaouiM  ftffinn  the  absolute  impotence  of  the  fallen  will  Human 
•''•^  depravi^r  springs  from  the  voluntary  sin  of  Adam,  by 

whom  death  was  brought  into  the  world.  From  him  we  receive  « 
heritage  of  depraved  inclinations.  The  Greek  Others,  however, 
bring  in  the  self-determination  of  the  individual  as  the  condition 
of  his  guilt  The  I^tin  fathers,  of  whom  Tertullian  is  a  leading 
example,  make  more  of  the  innate  vitiosity  of  men,  derived  by  in- 
heritance from  the  father  of  the  race.  Even  these,  however,  stlU 
affirm  human  freedom  ;  but  their  thoaghta  pave  tbe  way  for  the 
Aogustinian  conceptions  of  a  later  day. 

There  was  comparatively  little  discussion  relative  to  the  divine 
and  the  human  natures  in  Christ,  or  the  interior  constitution  of  lus 
TkipMvtm  person.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  speak  of  the  Word, 
tdOtiim.  or  Logos,  as  in  him  holding  the  place  of  that  rational 
spirit  which  exists  in  men  generally.  Justin  is  one  of  them.  Bat 
the  presence  in  Jesus  of  a  human  soul,  in  union  with  the  divine, 
is  implied  in  Irenrous.  and  was  brought  out  in  a  clear  light  by 
Origen.  Tbe  sinless  character  of  Christ  was  universally  taught 
His  supernatural  birth  was  recognized  by  aU. 

From  tbe  beginning  it  was  held  on  all  bonds  that  tbe  work  of 
Christ  went  beyond  that  of  a  teacher  and  legislator.  Ho  was  a  Re* 
iteat0o»  deemer  of  mankind  in  a  more  profound  sense.  His 
■■■*■  work  included  nn  atonement,  or  a  ground  of  forgiveness. 

As  to  (he  method  of  the  atonement,,  there  was  no  uniform  view  and 
Utile  thorough  scrutiny.     One  representation^  which  is  found  in 
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numerous  writers,  Beta  the  work  of  Jesus  in  a  relation  to  Sataa 
His  death  was  a  mosoiu  paid  to  Satan,  it  being  ossutiied  that  Satan, 
by  man's  self- surrender,  had  acquired  a  certain  right  of  controL 
Thi«  general  notion  is  presented  with  vorioua  modifications.  But 
along  with  it  we  find  other  and  more  reaaouable  conceptions.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  fact  in  the  writings  of  Irenirua,  who  founds  hia 
view  on  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  representative  of  the  race,  as  the 
second  Adam,  who  rcnouncL's  sin  and  Satan  and  makes  good  the 
loss  incurred  through  Adam's  weakness  and  guilt  '  The  death  of 
Christ  was  made  to  be  the  most  prumiueut  factor  in  hia  atoning 
work. 

The  Church  connected  the  principle  of  obedience  with  faith  in 
the  Saviour  as  its  fountain.  The  new  life  in  the  soul  of  the  believer 
was  the  spring  of  righteous  action,  let  we  have  to  re- 
coni  an  early  and  an  increasing  departure  from  the  con- 
ception of  the  life-giving  faith  which  is  presented  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  the  gradual  incoming  of  a  more  legal  spirit  This  ap- 
pears in  the  diNtinctimi  between  the  criminality  of  aina  before  and 
after  baptism ;  the  idea  of  satisfaction  to  be  rendered  by  the 
offender,  if  a  communicant;  the  attaching  of  merit  to  good  works, 
such  as  almsgiving  ;  the  notion  of  works  of  supererogation,  when 
not  only  the  cumi!\andx  of  the  gospel  ore  obeyed,  but  nxommenda- 
iionSf  among  which  virginity  was  reckoned,  ore  complied  with  ;  and, 
finally,  in  a  tendency  to  convert  faith  into  a  credence  given  to  facta 
and  doctrines,  instead  of  a  aelf-surrender  to  God  and  to  Christ 
A  fruit  of  the  same  general  tendency  was  the  excessive  esteem  that 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  intercessory  prayers  of  departed  saint^ 
especially  of  niartjrs. 

Unity,  holiness,  and  catholicity,  the  notes  of  the  Church,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  were  predicated  of  the  visible  corporation  over  which 
KotMof  presided  the  bishops,  with  tbo  Bishop  of  Rome  at  their 
Uktoiiarcii.  jjg^  "Beyond  this  visible  Church,"  Cyprian  teaches, 
"there  is  no  salvation."  One  who  dies  for  the  faith,  we  ore  told  by 
this  father,  is  not  to  be  called  a  martyr  unless  be  is  within  its  pale. 
It  is  only  by  Origen  and  the  other  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  that  a  more  apirituat  conception  of  the  Church  is  entertained. 
Origen  auys  that  the  vrords  of  Jesus  to  Peter  (Matthew  xvi.  18) 
are  addressed  to  that  apostle  as  representing  in  his  confession  all 
believers. 

Very  early,  baptism  was  so  far  identified  with  regeneration  as 
to  be  designated  by  this  term.  This  rite  was  considered  essential 
to  solvation.     The  intention  to  receive  baptism,  however,  oa  in 
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the  case  of  a  ca(«chumeD  who  should  die  before  the  time  fixed  foi 
the  rite,  was  ncceptciJ  ns  sufficient.  A  virtue  was  belieTed  to 
reside  in  the  baptismal  water  itself.  Baptism  was  ordi- 
ti>«  i^!^-'"  narily  admicisterotl  by  the  clergj-,  but  where  they  could 
^^^^'  not  be  present^  baptism  by  laymen  was  not  only  admis- 

sible, but  ia  by  TertulUan  enjoined. 

The  jVsian  fathers— Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Irenseus — ascribe  to 
the  Ijord's  Supper  an  efficacious  influence  on  the  body  and  upirit  of 
the  recipient,  having  relation  to  the  resurrection  and  the  new  and 
glorified  life  which  he  ia  to  receive  in  connection  with  it  Christ 
enters  into  a  mysterious  phrsicnl  union  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Word,  or  Logos.  Yet  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  virtue  of  tliis  hidden  power,  do  not  part  with  their  own 
properties.  They  remain  bread  and  vnuc.  Literal  trausubstautia- 
tion  is  a  doctrine  of  much  later  origin.  By  the  Alexandrians  the 
breail  and  wine  were  token  as  symbols  which  bring  with  them 
from  Clirist  the  s])irituBl  m6uence  which  they  denote.  Tlie  habit 
of  krakiug  on  the  sacrament  as  an  offering,  is  a  fact  of  signal  im- 
portance in  itfielf  and  iu  its  consequences.  It  is  a  conception  for- 
eign to  the  New  Testament  Yet  it  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
Justin  MiirtjT,  and  in  the  '*  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 
The  bread  and  wine,  with  whatever  might  bo  bestowed  for  the 
poor,  wore  gifts  of  the  flock,  and  were  denominated  offerings.  Jus- 
tin rt^orda  them  as  brought  to  God,  yet  he  nowhere  considers  the 
euchanst  an  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  In  substan* 
tial  accord  with  Justin  islremrnis.  But  as  the  notion  of  the  clergy 
aa  a  priesthood  took  root,  an  advance  was  made  beyond  this  view. 
Cyprian  speaks  of  the  aaniiiment  as  a  repetition  by  the  Christian 
priest  of  the  offering  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Yet  be  does  not  de- 
fine or  insist  on  this  view.  "  In  the  East,"  says  Harnack,  "  we  pos- 
sess no  proof  thfit  before  the  time  of  Euscbius  there  is  any  idea  of 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Clirist  in  the  Lord's  Supper.*' 

The  word  "  sacrament  "  is  used  in  the  Roman  sense  of  an  oath. 
At  baptism  the  Christian  talces  on  him  the  soMicr'ii  vow  of  fidelity 
to  the  Lord.  It  is  used,  likewise,  in  the  sense  of  a  sign, 
brm  "Mon-  or  something  occult,  mysterious,  sacred.  It  is  the  sym- 
"*°^  bol  of  an  unseen,  spirituid  reality.     This  last  is  the  mean- 

ing which  estalilisheil  itself  in  the  Church. 

The  belief  iu  a  mitleimiul  kingdom  ou  earth,  to  follow  the  aeo- 
ond  advent  of  Christ,  was  widely  diffused.  In  some  cases  it  was 
conceived  of  as  a  scene  of  material  comfort,  when  the  ground 
would  have  a  miraculous  fertility,  and  its  products  be  proportion' 
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ately  rich.  We  dtsoern  ia  tbis  millenni&l  expectniion  tracea  of  the 
Jndaic  conception  of  the  Meatdah's  reigu.  Tbe  Ghristiau  doctrino 
of  a  millennium  differed,  however,  in  regarding  his 
reign  on  earth  as  limited  in  its  dtimtion,  and  aa  only 
the  prelude  to  the  heavenly  state — a  state  of  spiritual  blessedneas. 
This  millennial  or  chiliastic  belief  is  found  in  Justin.  Ircnieus,  and 
TertulUan.  The  Alexandrians  opposed  iL  They  contributed  to  the 
o?erthrow  of  the  tenet,  whicb  was  also  hastened  by  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Montanism,  in  which  it  was  a  prominent  article  of  belief. 
At  length  there  arose  a  great  reaction  against  the  chiliastic  theory, 
which  spread  through  the  CliurolL 

Many  books  were  written  on  tbe  Bubject  of  the  resurrection. 
It  ma  generally  conceived  of  in  a  crass  and  literal  way.  A  more 
TbanMir-  Spiritual  view,  aa  might  be  expected,  was  taken  by  the 
"••*•*■  Alexandrian  school     The  soul,  it  was  taught  by  them, 

by  an  inherent  vital  force,  analogous  to  that  which  inheres  in  a 
grain  of  wheat,  constructs  a  body  akin  to  its  own  nature. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Christ  preached  the  gospel  in 
Hades  to  the  righteous  dead  of  the  Old  Tentamcnt  period.  Ttiis 
doctrine  we  find,  for  example,  in  Irenipus.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  made  this  preaching  extend  to  the  Gentile 
philosophers,  who  were  not  averse  iu  their  spirit  to  divine  truth, 
and  some  interpret  him  to  include,  al^o,  the  heathen  {^enenLlly,  who 
died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  Origea  thinks  that  the 
pious  dead  were  transferred  to  ParadisB,  which  he  makes  to  be,  not 
a  part  of  Hades,  but  yet  distinct  from  Heaven.  To  Paradise  be- 
lievers, as  be  thought,  go  at  their  death.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  usual  view  that  they,  like  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Testament 
days,  wait  in  Hades,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  but  of  hnppincss  not 
yet  perfwjted,  for  the  general  resurrection.  It  was  believed  that 
only  martyrs  attain  at  once  to  the  blessed  rision  of  God  iu  heaven. 
The  Alexandrians  refer  to  the  purification  of  departed  souls  by  spir- 
itual fire,  or  by  agencies  of  which  eai'thly  fi^re  ia  the  symbol  The 
fiery  cleansing,  however,  is  placed  by  Origen  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  in  connection  with  the  judgment 

The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  general  judgment  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  award  of  eternal  blessedness,  and  eternal  misery. 
Certain  passages  may  be  quoted,  both  from  Justin  Mar- 
BMot:  iMH-  tyr  and  Irenrcua,  in  which  they  appear  to  sanction  the 
idea  of  an  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  wicked.  But  such 
is  not  the  prevailing  view  of  these  writers.  What  they — Justin,  in 
particular — insist  upon  ia  the  dcpondcucc  of  tho  soul  for  iia  im' 
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mortality  on  the  dinne  will.  Origen  and  his  followers  hoped  foi 
tiie  final  restoration  of  all  men  to  holiness  and  blessednesa  But 
this  was  one  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  applied  the  doctrine  of 
reserve :  it  was  not  to  be  broached  to  the  common  people,  lest 
they  should  be  released  from  a  fear  which  was  wholesome  as  long 
as  higher  motives  were  inoperative.  Origen  did  not  despair  of  the 
ndemption  of  Satan,  and  of  all  other  fallen  apiritiL 
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THE    SUPREMACY   OF   THE    CHITRCH    IN    THE   ROMAN 

WORLD. 


CUAPTKR  I. 

aPEEAD  OF  THE  CHBI8TIAN  FAIXa 

SaosTLT  aft«r  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  there  oo- 
curred  an  event  which,  had  it  been  prediuted  in  the  days  of  Nero 
or  even  of  Deciua,  would  have  been  deemed  a  wild  fancy, 
ii«ao(Ooo-  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  converaion  of  the  Roman 
emporor  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  an  event  of 
momentous  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Bomau  empire,  from  being  the  euemy  and  persecutor  of 
the  Church,  thenceforward  became  its  protector  nnd  patron.  The 
Church  eut<:red  into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  which  was  to  prave 
{t'uitful  of  consequences^  both  good  and  evil,  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  Europe,  Christianity  was  now  to  reap  the  advantages  and 
to  incur  the  dangers  aiiaing  from  the  friendship  of  earthly  rulera 
and  from  a  close  connection  with  the  civil  authority. 

Constantiue  was  born  in  271.  He  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
Chlorus.  His  mother,  Helena,  was  of  obscure  birth.  She  became 
a  Chrifltian — whether  before  or  Jiftor  hia  conversion,  is  doubtful. 
He  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  imjjosing  presence,  of  sagacious  un- 
derstanding, and  of  high  administrative  ability.  In  his  youth,  in 
the  service  of  Diocletian  and  Galeriua,  he  showed  personal  valor 
and  military  skilL  Aft*r  the  death  of  Constantine's  father,  a  re- 
Tolt  against  Galenus  augmeuteil  the  number  of  emperors,  so 
that,  in  308,  not  less  than  six  claimed  to  exercise  role.  The 
I  oontest  of  Constantino  was  at  first  in  the  West,  against  the  tyran- 
nical and  dissolute  IVIaxentius.  It  was  just  before  his  victory 
over  this  rival  at  the  Milvian  Bridge,  near  Rome,  that  he  adopted 
the  Chrifitiaa  faitlu    That  there  mingled  in  this  decision,  as  in 
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most  of  the  steps  of  his  career,  political  ainbition,  ia  highly  proba* 
ble.  The  strength  of  the  Christian  community  maile  it  politic  for 
liim  to  win  ita  united  support.  But  ho  Hiuwrely  believed  in  the 
Oo^l  whom  the  Christians  wor8hip|>ed,  und  in  the  help  which, 
through  his  provideuce,  he  could  lend  to  his  servants.  Constau- 
tine  showeil  afterwardn  in  Turious  wajj  that  the  old  superstitious 
yet  lingered  to  Bomc  extent  in  his  mlml.  Ho  was  never  fully 
weaued  from  the  cultua  of  Apollo.  There  were  occasions  on  which 
be  ordered  the  pagan  soothaaycra  to  bo  cousultcd.  That  ho  did 
not  receive  baptism  until  the  day  before  his  death  was  not  duo, 
however,  to  a  lack  of  faith,  but  to  the  curreut  belief,  in  whifh  he 
shared,  thut  the  holy  lavor  washod  out  the  guilt  of  oil  previous  sina. 
Shortly  before  his  victory  over  Maxentius  Uier©  occurred  what  be 
uBserted  to  bo  Iho  vision  of  a  Harniug  crosa  in  the  sky,  seen  by  him 
at  noonday,  on  which  was  the  inscription,  in  Greek,  "  By  this  con- 
quer." It  was.  perhaps,  an  optical  illusion,  the  effect  of  a  parhelion 
beheld  in  a  moment  when  the  imagination,  as  might  be  natural  nt 
this  crisis  of  his  destiui',  was  strongly  excited.  Ho  adopted  the 
labarum,  or  the  shmdard  of  the  cross,  which  was  afterwanl  carrieil 
in  his  armies.  lu  later  contests  with  Licinius,  the  ruler  in  the 
East,  who  was  a  defender  of  pagauisui,  CoustauUue  became  more 
diatinctly  the  champion  of  the  Christian  cnuse.  The  final  defeat  of 
Liciniua,  in  323,  left  him  the  master  of  the  wholo  Bomon  world. 
An  edict  uigaed  by  Galerlua,  Constautine,  and  Licinius,  in  Ell,  had 
pi-odaimed  freedom  and  toleration  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
edict  of  Milun,  in  313,  emanating  from  the  two  latter,  established 
imrestricted  liberty  on  this  subject  If  we  consider  the  time  when 
it  was  issued,  we  sliall  bo  sm-prised  to  find  that  it  alleges  as  a  mo- 
tive for  tho  edict  tho  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  It  implies  a  doc- 
trine which  had  to  wait  many  centuries  for  a  practical  realizatiou. 
Constantino  himself  did  not  attempt  to  put  doivu  heathen  wor- 
Bhip  by  coercive  means.  He  prohibited,  however,  all  pagan  rites 
which  involved  immorality,  magic,  or  aorcerj*.  lu  Cou* 
stantinople,  the  "New  Rome"  which  ho  founded  and 
made  his  capital,  ho  allowed  only  Christian  worship. 
But  in  miuiy  vruys  he  used  his  personal  influence,  by  pei*tiuasion  and 
by  distributing  offices  and  other  rewards^  to  gain  convorts  to  tha 
Christian  side.  Ho  even  delivered  discourses  to  applauding  audi- 
tors in  his  palace.  He  called  himself,  the  historian  Eudehius  tells  us, 
in  relation  to  the  Churcli,  "bishop  in  exteruola"  This  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  plenftintry,  but  it  expressed  the  view  which  lie  actually 
took  of  hiti  ecclciduiiticul  funcliou.     He  diucluimcd  the  autburity  tc 
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decddo  questioDs  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  his  business  to  take  saoh 
decisions  from  the  bishops,  to  protect  the  Church,  iind  to  luaintain 
onifonaily  in  opposition  to  schisiiuiticnl  parties  He  did  not,  how- 
erer,  always  obaerre  this  measure  of  self-restraint  in  reference  to 
theolo^cal  disputes.  It  was  iDevitable  that  under  such  a  monarch 
there  should  be  laryo  reinforcements  of  the  Church  from  the  ranks 
of  the  heathen.  It  was  unavoidable,  too,  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  theso  now  adherents  should  be  actuated  by  interested  mO' 
tifes.  Imx>erial  favor,  in  the  room  of  imperial  hostility,  was  now  to 
be  the  source  of  peril  to  the  Cliurch. 

Daring  Constantine'a  reign,  the  Church  in  Britain  emerges  most 
clearly  into  view.  "We  read  of  its  being  represented  at  the  Counoil 
The  oia  Brit-  0^  Axles,  in  31-1,  by  the  Bishops  of  York,  London,  tind 
i«hChan:h.  Lincolo.  lu  ths  reign  of  Diocletian  it  was  prominent 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  persecution,  though  protected,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  Constantiua,  the  father  of  Constantiue. 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  early  British  Church  are  in- 
volved iu  obscurity.  But  although  history  is  silent  hero,  the  cre- 
dulity of  later  generations  has  never  wanted  for  legends  tc  supply 
its  place.  Some  of  these  relate  the  story  of  missionary  labors  of 
Peter  and  Paul ;  others  tell  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of  the  church 
he  founded  at  Glastonbury,  and  of  his  Ranctity,  which  was  so  great 
that  a  hawthorn  bush  budded  every  Christmas-day  iu  his  honor. 

Setting  aside  these  and  like  tales  as  unsupported  by  evidence, 
we  may  safely  conjecture  that  the  gospel  was  carried  to  Britain 
■oon  after  tlie  Romans  gained  a  firm  foothold  there.  The  progress 
of  Christianity  must  ncccBsarily  havo  been  slow,  on  accouut  of  the 
bitter  antagonism  between  the  military  settlements  and  the  ^vild 
inhabitants. 

In  337.  Constantino  died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  unworthy  sons. 
In  the  division  which  then  took  place,  the  East  fell  to  CouHttutius; 
futgnoi  ^"^  later,  after  the  death  of  his  brothers,  the  whole  em- 
CooMsBtiw.  pjpg  ^jjg  unitoft  under  liis  nile.  To  him  the  ancient 
religion  seemeil  politically  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  abandoned 
the  moderate  poUcy  of  his  father.  He  not  only  renewed  the  pro- 
hibition of  sacrifices,  but  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods  against  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  its  require- 
ments. Many  suffered  as  martyrs,  and  by  their  stoadfastnesa  and 
coorage  brought  honor  to  the  cause  of  the  dying  religion.  Con- 
stazis,  who  was  for  ten  years  sole  emperor  in  the  West,  and,  after 
him,  Constantius,  were  obliged  to  pursue  a  more  cautions  policy  in 
that  region.     The  old  religion  waa  strong  at  Borne,  especial^}'  in  tbo 
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pfttrician  families.  On  this  account  the  t«mplnfl  of  the  ftncientcitjr 
were  eimre*!  ami  tier  religious  iustitutious  respoctetl.  Throughout 
the  empire,  aft«r  346,  those  tomplos  whieh  were  prized  for  artistic 
beautj  escaped  destructioc,  while  many  of  the  less  noted  were  de- 
moliiihed  amid  the  plaudits  of  fanatical  bislmini.  Constantius  was 
an  earnest  defender  of  the  AAnn  tj^pe  of  Christianity.  He  became 
a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox  party^  and  filled  his  reign  with  the 
foittemess  of  religious  strife. 

The  purity  of  Christianity  had  now  become  corrupted  by  ita 
brief  alliauue  with  the  State.  A  merely  formal  piety  was  a  pasa- 
ne«««0nu7  at  po^  to  offico  and  imperial  favor.  The  moral  tone  of 
ii>«Cborcb.  society  was  enervated  by  hypocrisy.  The  wmnglings  of 
bishops  over  intricacies  of  doctrine  made  only  more  pronnnent 
the  unchristian  livea  of  the  zealous  disputants.  This  condition  of 
things  offered  the  last  strong  ground  of  defence  to  the  adhcreuta 
of  the  old  religion.  In  the  popular  estimation,  a  touch  of  heroism 
was  given  to  their  cause  by  the  persecuting  measures  undertakea 
by  the  govemmeufe  and  promoted  by  the  clergy.  This  reiLction 
continued  to  grow  iu  etrength  tintil  it  reached  its  climax  under 
TtMHuti  Julian  (called  the  Apostate),  the  cousin  of  Constantiua, 
Sm!Sm""*"*  ^^^*^  obtained  the  empire  in  301.  He  was  fitted  by  dis- 
position and  education  to  bo  the  leader  of  such  a  retro- 
grade movement.  The  destruction  of  his  ueai*est  relatives  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  cousin  taught  Julian  to  distrust  both  Constau- 
iiua  and  his  religion.  His  eager  mind,  naturally  imaginative,  and 
tinged  with  sentiment,  was  crammed  with  a  degenerate  Christian 
doctrine.  Even  by  way  of  recreation,  he  had  to  employ  himself 
in  the  building  of  n  chapel  over  the  relics  of  a  martyr.  He  and  his 
brother  were  educated  as  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  keep  thorn  from 
ambitious  schemes.  Sent  away  from  Constantinople  by  the  con- 
tinued jealousy  of  ConstAntius,  Julian  got  \i\avti  to  pursue  his  stud-^^f 
ies  at  Nicomedia.  He  there  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated^^l 
rhetorician  Libonius,  and  secretly  embraced  the  ancient  faith.  He 
afterwards  visited  Athens  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  phi- 
losophers and  rlietoricians  there.  They  Med  his  mind  with  pro- 
jects for  restoring  the  old  religious  institutions,  and  tntight  him  to 
believe  himself  the  providential  agent  for  reasserting  the  rights  of 
the  slighted  gods. 

As  soon  as  he  camo  to  the  throne  he  manifest-ed  great  zeal  in 
the  work  to  which  ho  felt  himself  called.     As  supreme 
pontiff  he  was  personally,  and  even  ostentatiously,  active 
in  conducting  ceremonies  and  offering  sacrilices.     He  proclaimed 
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toleration  to  Christianity,  but  in  order  to  bring  it  into  (Hareputo 
be  encourageil  nil  sectarian  controTersies.  Ostensibly  in  tbo  ia- 
terests  of  juatiw,  but,  perhaps,  to  foment  discord  among  Chriatian^ 
be  recalled  tlie  bishops  wbo  bad  been  bauisheil  by  hie  predecessor. 
The  temples  which  hiid  been  destroyed  by  tbo  zealotfl  he  ordereil 
to  be  rebuilt  at  their  expense.  He  forbade  CbnstLius  to  bold 
scboolB  of  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  the  classics,  hoping  thus  to  pre- 
vent the  further  sprea^^l  of  Christianity  among  the  educated.  Under 
Constantius  the  Jews  bad  been  oppressed,  and  therefore  under 
Julian  they  were  favored.  Tliough  he  condemned  their  exclusive- 
II6M,  be  praised  their  worship  of  a  national  God,  At  bia  command 
workmen  attempted  to  rebuild  the  temple  al;  Jcrusalom,  but  wero 
frightened  away  by  a  destructive  fire  that  burst  out  of  the  vaults 
boluw,  which  was  thought  to  be  imraculously  kindled.  Julian's  vain 
efforts  to  reverse  the  order  of  religious  progress  passed  away  with 
his  life,  which  ended  two  years  later,  when  be  was  en- 
gaged iu  the  Parthian  expedition. 

After  Juban's  death,  Cbristiunlty  again  became  dominant  in 
the  State.  The  policy  of  the  next  emperoi-a  was  one  of  tolersr* 
linp«nOT  tion.  Jovian  (3ti3-3C4)  furbade  only  tboue  religious  rites 
mtm  JotUn.  ^)iicb  were  undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  magic.  Nor 
did  Valens  (3G4-378),  bis  successor  in  the  Kast^  go  much  fartlier. 
Those  who  practised  lUvluatiou  and  sorcery  were  looked  upon  oa 
pobtically  daugej"ous,  and  were  therefore  persecuted.  The  "Western 
emperor,  Vulentiuian  (364-375),  was  fully  toleranL  Yet  the  old 
religion  lost  so  rapidly  iu  numbei*s  and  influence,  that  it  now  re- 
ceived the  name  of  paganism,  or  peasants*  religion.  Gratian  (375- 
363),  who  succeeded  his  father  Valentiuiivu,  forsook  the  moderate 
policy.  Ho  was  the  first  to  refuse  the  robo  of  Pontifex  l^Iaximus. 
The  altar  dedicated  to  Victory,  which  Julian  had  restored  to  ils 
old  place  in  the  Roman  senate  obaml>er,  be  caused  to  be  again  re- 
moved. He  took  away  from  the  College  of  IViesta  the  right  to  re- 
ceive legacies  of  real  estate.  He  also  deprived  the  priests  and  ves- 
tals of  their  support  from  tbo  public  treasury,  and  confiscated  the 
goods  of  the  temples  ;  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  Boman 
patrician  senate  were  presented,  lie  refused  to  listen  to  them. 
Oration's  successor,  Valentinian  H  (375-392),  urged  by  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Milan,  confirmed  these  ordinances. 

But  paganism  could  no  longer  seriously  rdai'm  those  who  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith.  They  were  now  obliged  to  face  a  new 
danger  from  the  nations  hovering  on  the  borders  of  the  empire. 
The  long  boundary  where  the  v&lor  of  Kome  for  many  generations 
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had  ftvailed  na  a  rampart  against  the  hordes  of  boi'bariam,  wits  at 
last  hrokon  througb.  Marius  and  Juliuii  (Ja«ar,  Trujan,  and  Mar* 
cus  Aureliua,  the  many  heroe^  aud  the  diBcipUaeil  courage  of  the 
legions  whom  they  led  against  the  assailants  of  the  republic  and 
the  empire^  belonged  to  the  past  The  tribes  of  the  uoiih  burst 
through  the  barriers  that  had  long  resisted  their  advance.  Ma- 
rauding incursions  ^vere  followed  by  permission  given  to  large 
bodies  to  settle  in  the  territories  subject  to  the  emperors.  These 
reinforced  tbeir  weakened  armies  with  numerous  barbarian  recruits, 
some  of  whom  rose  from  the  ranks  to  offices  of  high  command. 
At  length,  vast  auil  inexhaustible  streams  of  invaders,  flowing  from 
different  sources,  poured  down  upon  the  ancient  seats  of  2>ower  and 
civilization.  Into  their  hands  fell  the  spoils  of  tlie  cities,  of  whoso 
opulence  and  splendor  vague  rumors,  or,  it  might  be,  Hvclj  pict- 
ures, had  reached  them  in  their  distant  forests.  It  was  now  to  bo 
the  task  of  Christianity  to  conquer  by  its  ideas,  and  to  elevate  by 
its  spirit,  tliese  barbarians  through  whom  modem  Europe  was  to 
derive  its  being. 

The  West  Goths,  a  nation  which  had  recently  been  converted  to 
Arian  Christianity,  were  the  vanguard  of  this  mighty  host  It  ia 
necessary  to  go  back  some  years  in  order  to  narrate  the 
g<>w«*  story  of  their  conversion.  They  were  a  branch  of  that 
great  Germanic  people  which  dwelt  between  tlie  Black 
and  the  Boltio  Seas.  Through  their  marauding  expeditions  they 
first  became  acquainted  with  Christi:uiity,  The  Christian  cap- 
tives whom  they  carried  away  from  Cuppudociu  gave  them  the 
gospel  and  made  the  beginnings  of  a  church.  But  the  great 
apoetle  to  the  Goths  was  Ulphilas,  who  was  probably  a  descendant 
of  one  of  those  Cappadocian  famiUcs.  lio  was  made 
bishop  in  343,  and  had  signal  success  as  a  preacher 
among  the  West  Goths.  But  he  could  make  little  progress 
among  the  East  Gotha  on  account  of  their  hostility  to  the  West 
Goths.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Constantius,  UlphiliLs  got  per- 
mission to  bring  a  party  of  his  Gothic  Christians,  who 
were  suffering  persecution,  across  the  D;tuube,  and  thus 
within  the  limits  of  the  Koman  empire.  Ue  took  up  his  abode  not 
far  from  Nicopolis,  where  he  labored  as  bishop  thirty -three  years 
longer.  Ulpliilus  was  an  Arian  from  the  beginning,  aud  therefore 
all  hia  converts  were  Arians.  This  fact  is  of  great  signifleauce,  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  Germanic  nations,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  pour  do\vn  into  the  empire,  received  Christianity  from  the  West 
Goths,  and  so,  at  the  outiiet,  professed  the  Aiian  doctrine.     Ulphilaf  • 
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gare  the  Goths  a  written  language,  inTenting  art  alphabet  baoed  oo 
the  Greek,  auU  traoslated  (or  them  the  Bible,  or  Urge  portiouu  of  it. 
lo  thu  tranHlatiou  he  otullUHl  the  books  of  Kings  (including  the 
books  of  Samuel)  in  order  that  his  people  might  not  find  in  them 
hfeno-oamic  °^  atlditional  Htiiuulus  to  their  warlike  enterprisea 
varatDci.  Fragments  of  this  MoeisO-Gxjthic  veisiou  are  the  oldest 
written  monument  in  the  Teutonic  languages 

In  the  menntime  the  persecution  of  Christiana  undertaken  by 
Athnnaric,  still  a  heathen,  Imd  widened  the  bt'each  between  tbe  two 
dirisions  of  the  nation.  About  the  year  370,  the  Huns  btgan  to 
press  upon  the  East  Goths,  and,  joined  by  a  part  of  theE^e,  to  crowd 
the  West  Goths  down  to  the  Danube.  The  West  Golhs  now  im- 
plored Vfllens  to  give  them  an  aKyhnn  in  the  Homon  territory.  It 
is  said  that  Ulphilua  led  the  embassy.  Tlie  request  was  granted, 
and  they  crossed  the  Danube  into  MLesia.  The  avarice  of  corrupt 
imperial  govemora  provoked  them  lo  revolt.  In  the  battle  of 
Adrinnople,  which  followed,  Valens  was  defented  and  killed. 

To  enstain  the  tottering  empire  Theododus  was  made  regent  in 
the  East  by  Gratian.  Theodoeius  checked  the  political  progress  of 
TtoodMiu.  *'^^  Goths  by  his  vigorous  military  movements.  Unlike 
'*•"'*•  his  predecessor,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  tried  by  severe  measures  to  suppress 
Arianism.  A  general  council  was  called  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
which  reaffirmed  the  Nicens  doctrine.  THphilas  was  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  capital  either  in  that  y<?ar  or  in  383. 
Deeply  grieve<l  at  the  final  decision  against  the  Arian  tenet,  he  did 
not  long  survive.  A  confeesion  of  faith,  composed  in  his  last 
days,  he  left  to  his  Goths  as  his  testament.  The  influence  of  the 
teaching  of  XJlphilaa  may  perhaps  bo  seen  Ln  the  respect  psiid  to 
Christians,  twenty-seven  years  later,  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by 
Aloric,  the  leader  of  the  West  Goths,  when  all  who  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  Ohrietians,  were  removed  to  places  of  safety,  and  the  gi'eat 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paid  were  protected  from  the  general 
pillage. 

'Hieodosius  instituted  harsh  and  inquisitorial  laws  in  order  to 
crash  out  the  remuHuts  of  paganism.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
p*i»cpUwi  of  ^^  commanded  the  heathen  temples  in  Asia  and  Egypt 
hMLhmiMn.  |q  j^g  cloaed.  The  work  of  suppression  which  he  began, 
was  cai'ried  on  by  violence.  Mobs  uf  Christians,  instigated  by  fanati- 
cil  monks  and  clergy,  began  to  demolish  the  temples.  In  the  citf 
of  Alexandria  a  terrible  riot  occurred,  and,  driven  to  desperation, 
the  pagan  party  intrenched  itself  about  the  magnificent  temple  of 
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Serapi&  The  eraper^vr  pardoned  the  rioters,  bat  ordered  all  tbo 
Alexandrian  templeti  to  be  destroyed  He  also  proclaimed  etill 
aererer  edicta  against  the  heathen  temple  service.  The  poUcj  of 
AreadioB  (395-408),  his  son  and  succeaaor  in  the  East,  was  milder, 
bat  the  same  mob  violence  prevailed,  and  did,  anpuniahed,  its  work 
of  destmctxoo.  In  the  West,  Honoriua  (395-423),  his  brother,  was 
vacillating  in  his  treatmeut  of  pogauidm.  Although  at  Urst  he  com' 
manded  the  temples  in  tbe  country  places  to  be  destroyed,  ha 
afterwards  proclaluied  general  religious  freedom.  And  yet,  later  in 
his  reign,  be  caused  all  pagans  to  be  excluded  from  offices  of  stat«. 
The  deathblow  to  paganism  at  Borne  came  in  410,  when  Alaric 
and  his  West  Goths  captured  and  sacked  the  city.  Tlie  shrines  of 
tbe  ancient  religion  were  piU^ed,  and  the  patrician  fam- 
ilies, who  were  its  stauuchcst  supporters,  were  either 
destroyed  or  scattered  among  the  dififerent  peoples  of  the  empire. 
Tbe  pagan  party  had  hoped  for  a  new  lease  of  existcDco  from  tbe 
domiaatioa  of  tho  heathen  barbarians,  who  a  few  years  before  had 
advanced  to  attack  the  city.  But  the  heatUeu  Radogaisus  was  de- 
feated, while  it  was  tbe  Christian  Alnric  who  was  victoriou& 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  witnessed  great  inroads  of  the  bar* 
barians,  and  thus  most  important  changes  of  population.  The  mul- 
ioro»ii.oT  titude  of  Suevi,  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Alans,  which 
bwt^Mi,  perished  with  Badagaisus  in  the  toils  of  Stilicho,  were 
but  a  portion  of  tlie  confederate  nations  from  which  they 
came.  The  news  of  the  disaster  of  their  friends  moved  the  host 
which  had  been  left  behind  upoa  the  borders  of  the 
Rhine,  to  make  on  attack  upon  Qaul.  Brief  aa  was 
the  period  of  their  destructive  wanderings,  it  marked 
the  severance  of  Oaiil  from  the  empire. 

Alaric's  West  Goths,  who  had  come  to  Italy  after  leaving  their 
homo  in  Moosia  and  dovaatating  the  fairest  region  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  did  not  long  remain  enemies  of  the  emperor.  Alarie 
^.  died  soon  after  his  capture  of  Rome.     His  Buccessor  en* 

-  .«  «.  listed  in  the  service  of  Honorius.  The  West  Gotlis  now 
In  obdi  ud  poured  over  the  AIjm  into  Gaul,  and  then  into  Spain, 
conquering  tbe  Alans,  chasing  the  Suevi  into  the  moun- 
tains in  the  northwost,  and  tbo  VoDdolB  into  a  distrieC  called  after 
them  Andalusia.  Aa  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  Goths  received 
a  district  in  the  southwest  of  Qtwl,  bounded  by  the 
Loire  and  Rhone.  This  territory  they  soon  extended  into 
Spain  by  conquest  In  the  meuntime,  a  Burgumiian  kingdom  had 
been  growing  up  in  the  southeast     Thus  AriauiBin,  for  the  Bur- 
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guDtliaoB  were  also  Arians,  was  represented  bj  the  moet  powerfi^ 
tribee  of  Guui  and  Spain. 

The  VaodAls  did  not  long  remain  quiet  in  Spain.    In  429  they 
adTanced  under  Genseric  to  the  couqucHt  of  Africa,  and  wherever 
their  arms  were  triumphant,  there  orthodoxy  was  perse- 
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meute  Genseric  called  in  Attila,  "the  scourge  of  God," 
from  the  north,  with  his  Huns.     This  wave  of  ruthless  and  reput 
Bive  barbarism  threatened  the  very  existence  of  Christian  oiriliza- 
tiou.    To  beat  it  bock,  Rome  and  the  nations  of  Gaul 
stood  side  b^  aide  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalons  in  451. 
They  won  the  day  ;  but  Attila  and  his  host  were  weak- 
ened, not  destroyed.     The  next  year  they  moved  down  upon  the 
plains  of  Italy,  carrying  desolation  in  their  path.    Their  fury  was 
not  checked  until  the  great  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  im- 
perial ambassadors  entered  the  camp,  and  by  gold  and 
persuasion  turned  them  back. 

But  Ijoo  coidd  not  in  like  manner  save  Rome  from  Genseric, 
Th«  TuidaJa  ^S  ^^  ^^  Vondals,  who  in  455  carried  his  victorious 
la  BoDHi.  arms  into  Italy.  Tlie  bishop  only  succeeded  in  mitigat- 
ing the  horrors  of  the  pillage. 

During  all  these  dark  days,  when  Rome  and  Christian  Italy  were 
given  over  by  the  weakness  of  the  emperors  to  the  ravages  of  bar- 
i^i_,  barians,  the  Roman  bishop  was  fearless  in  the  defence  of 

*"'^^-  the  city  and  of  the  Christians  everywhere,  who  looked  to 
him  for  protection.  While  Honorius  and  hia  successors  were  liid- 
izig  in  impregnable  Rivenna,  he  was  in  Home,  facing  all  dangers 
and  assuming  all  responsibilitios.  Such  a  prelate  was  Leo.  WTier- 
evcr  duty  and  tlie  iutercsta  of  hia  flock  cjUled,  he  went,  regardlesa 
of  his  own  safety.  He  was  sober,  energetic,  enterprising,  and  in- 
flexible. The  sceptre  which  fell  from  the  feeble  hand  of  the  em- 
peror was  grasped  by  liiin  and  his  successors.  Rome  in  the  loss  of 
her  old  empire  found  a  new  and  more  lasting  dominion. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Britain  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  empire.  For  a  time  British 
Christian  civilization  languished,  not  being  protected 
from  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian  Picta  and  Scota  And 
then  came  the  end.  Beginning  with  449,  vast  ntmibers  of  Saxons 
^^g^^^.  and  Angles  overran  Britain,  driving  the  Britons  into 
I  2SS*4«"°*"  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  island 
^1  was  given  over  for  several  generations    to    Teutoniv 
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About  lUe  middle  of  this  century,  Ireland  received  ChriRtianity. 
The  ujan  wl":;  cnrried  it  tliitlicr  was  Patricius,  uuiversallj  known 
CanvMvJafiof  ^  3^-  FatHck.  He  waa  bora  &t  Banarem,  the  Roman 
^™'*™'-  name   of  a  place   in   Scotland,    south   of    the    Clyde. 

His  name  in  his  own  country  was  Succat.  Though  his  father 
vas  a  deacon  in  the  village  church,  Patrick  was  not  converted 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  ^hen,  having  been  carried 
off  by  pirates  to  Irehmd,  he  was  put  to  tending  sheep, 
and,  like  the  prodigal  son,  "came  to  himself."  After  escapiuj*^ 
aud  parsing  tlirough  various  other  adventures,  he  believed  himself 
colled,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  to  convej'  the  gospel  to  Ireland. 
He  listened  to  the  divine  voice,  find  went  to  the  people  antong 
whom  he  bad  once  served  as  a  slave.  He  gathered  them 
about  him  in  the  open  field  and  preached  to  them  Christ. 
HiH  sincere  words  touched  the  hearts  of  peasants  and  chiefe  aliksL 
On  the  lands  which  the  people  gave,  he  founded  monastic  communi- 
ties. Patrick  himacU  was  not  a  lemned  luau,  but  these  monastic 
societies  became  cetitres  of  learuiug  uud  devotion,  whose  influence 
was  felt  througli  the  middle  ages  aud  in  distant  port^  of  the  world. 
But  the  go»pcl  could  not  at  once  subdue  the  warlike  passions  of 
the  Irish,  and  it  required  all  Patrick's  influence  to  hold  them  in 
check.  His  self-ilenyiiig  labors  for  this  people  won  for  him  the 
honors  of  a  ^mtron  saint.  His  name  aud  history  were  invested 
with  a  cloud  of  legends.  Among  them — not  to  speak  of  the  mira- 
cles— is  the  story  of  a  visit  to  Borne  aud  a  connection  with  the 
Roman  Church.  Of  all  this  Patrick  himself  siiys  nothing  lu  his 
HtitobiogTupliical  "Confession"  The  tale  of  an  earlier,  wholly 
abortive  miuBion  of  a  certjiin  Palladius,  sent  to  the  Irish  from  Borne 
— a  tale  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  true — has  been  mingled  in  a 
confiisiiig  way  with  the  medley  of  legends  concerning  Patrick, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  him. 

Crossing  back  to  the  continent  agidn,  we  find  bUU  greater 
changes  going  ou — some  fruitful  for  good  to  catholic  Christianity, 
cwiwnOflfi  or  others  favorable  to  the  continued  power  of  Arianism. 
tb«  FmnkJ.  Qf  ^]^g  former  class,  was  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Franks,  to  Christianity.  Just  lM>fore  a  decisive  battle  \vith  fais 
enemies,  he  vowed  that  if  victory  were  given  to  him  he 
would  worship  the  God  of  the  Christiana,  of  whom  his 
wife  Clotilde  was  one.  Clotilde  was  the  niece  of  the  Burgun- 
dian  king,  who  was  an  Arian ;  but  she  was  orthodox.  After  the 
battle,  Clovia,  with  three  thousand  of  his  warriors,  was  baptized  by 
Bemigius,  Archbishop  of  Bheims.     Hearing  a  sermon  on  the  cru< 
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cifixion,  the  bold  cliiefiaiD  exclaimed  that,  if  he  onA  Ms  faiflifu] 
Frauks  had  been  there,  vengeance  would  hftve  been  taken  on  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  barbarian  Btill,  and  the  new  faith  imi>osed  littlo 
restraint  on  his  ambition  and  crueUy.  But  his  conversion  was  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Gallic  Church  and  clergy 
lent  him  their  devoted  support.  Since  the  Franks  were  destined 
to  become  the  dominant  barbarian  people,  it  was  novr  settled  that 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Catholic-—as  distingitishcd  from 
heretical  Arian — Christianity.  Clovis  forced  Gundobald,  the  Bur- 
gundian  king,  to  become  tributary,  and  to  embrace  the  Cathulio 
faith.  He  pressed  the  Arian  West  Goths  into  a  narrower  strip  of 
territory.  He  was  hailed  by  the  faithful  as  "  most  Christian  king, 
and  a  second  Constantine." 

A  few  years  before  this,  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  IukI  dis- 
appeared. The  barbarian  Odoacer,  leader  of  the  Henilians  and 
pauotaooM,  other  German  bands,  made  himself  master  of  Italy,  and 
*™-  accepted  the  title  of  Patrician  from   tlie  Eastern  em- 

peror. But  he  in  turn  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  the  East 
ibftOoriatiK  Goth,  who  led  his  nation  from  Moesia  into  Italy. 
onu,  490~&M.  Though  an  Arian  he  respected  the  Catholics,  confirmed, 
the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  churches,  and  generally  allowed 
the  Romans  to  elect  their  own  bishop.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  century,  after  the  OstroGothic  kingdom  had  been  overthrown 
by  the  forces  of  Justinian,  a  new  horde  ol  barbarians 
came  down  upon  the  plains  of  northern  Italy.  It  waa 
the  half-heathen,  half-Arian  Lombards. 

In  theae  two  centuries,  the  Church  was  repeatedly  brought  face 
to  face  with  new  nations  and  new  types  of  religious  belief — mixt- 
Effwt  ut  ur  ures  generally  of  Arian  Christianity  and  heathenism. 
5«S?^uiq  These  migrating  Teutons  became  subject  to  the  in- 
oaorcb.  fluenccs  of  religion  in  the  countries  where  they  settled. 
The  moral  force  of  the  Church  and  of  its  representative  bishops 
commanded  tlieir  respect  They  could  not  escape  altogether  a 
sentiment  of  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  priest.  They 
could  not  avoid  feeling  in  some  measure  the  softening  and  restrain- 
ing influence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  learning  the  lessons  of  the 
cross.  Nevertheless,  the  religiouH  condition  of  the  West,  the  char- 
acter of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy,  could  not  fail  to  be  powerfully 
affected  for  the  worse  by  the  influx  of  barbarism  and  the  corrupt, 
ing  influence  of  barbarian  rulers.  A  great  deterioration  in  tiia 
Churcli  and  in  it«  ministry  ensued  after  the  generation  coutempo 
rary  with  the  Germanic  couq^uests  pusued  away. 
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Wliile  all  these  jcara  with  their  stormB  and  conTuI&ionB  bad 
come  ami  guoe  in  the  West,  little  of  world-wide  interest  Itad  oo 
rhri«*i«Ditj  curred  in  the  historj'  of  Greek  Gbristtamtj.  The  prin* 
Id  tb«  £»<«.  (^poj  support  of  heathenism,  which  was  propagated  in 
Mcrct,  was  the  New  PlatoBic  school  at  AUieus.  Under  Justinian, 
the  lectures  were  forbidden  and  the  school  broken  up.  The  t«ach* 
jiMtiniMi,  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^  Persia,  hoping  to  find  a  place  there  for  them- 
•""**•  selves  and  their  religious  ideas.  But  Paraifmi  was  as 
distasteful  to  them  na  Cluistianity.  They  returned  from  their  exile, 
only  to  sink  into  obscurity.  Thus  it  wns  tliat  scarcely  two  hundred 
years  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  power  of  paganism  had 
Tonishcd.  The  ancient  reUgions  of  the  peoples  united  under  Rome 
had  given  way  to  a  better  faith.  Tlie  Bui>ei-stitious  of  the  barbari- 
ans^ who  had  found  homes  in  the  empire,  had  been  exchanged  for 
a  more  wholesome  belief.  But  Cluistianity  hod  done  more  than 
this.  It  had  extended  its  luBuence  to  the  distant  East  and  South, 
to  Abyssinia,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  and  Lybian  deserts,  to 
Anuenia,  Persia,  and  India. 

In  Persia  it  had  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome.  Zoroastrian- 
ism,  with  its  two  divine  principles — Orrauzd,  the  gootl,  and  Ahri- 
Chruiwiitj  ^tai,  the  e^-il — was  a  more  powerful  foe  than  the  grosser 
iB  ranu.  forma  of  heathenism.  The  Persians  accused  the  Chris- 
tians of  blasphemy,  since  they  made  the  good  God  the  creator  of 
that  which  is  evii  They  were  also  offended  because  the  monks 
seemed  to  despise  nches  and  chilOren,  which  in  their  estimation 
were  the  special  gifts  of  Ormuzd.  Moreover,  the  Persian  govern- 
ment suspected  Christians  of  being  diaafTected  citizens  and  favor- 
able to  Roman  pretensions.  In  343,  it  began  a  fierce  persecution 
which  aimed  at  their  complete  externii nation.  From  this  time  the 
Persian  Church  had  little  rest  until  after  the  Nestorian  controversy 
hod  separated  it  from  the  orthodox  Church  of  the  Greek  empire, 
and  thus  had  relieved  it  from  poHtical  suspicion. 

It  is  probable  that  during  this  time  merchants  and  refugees 
from  Persia  carried  the  gospel  to  India.  Cosmna  Indicopleustea, 
a  traveller  of  the  sixth  century,  found  three  churches 
there — one  in  Ceylon,  one  on  the  Malabar  coasts  and  one 
at  Calcutta. 

The  Armenians  received  Christianity  more  universally  than  the 
Persiana  It  had  been  introduced  among  them  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  Greg- 
ory, "Tlie  riuminator,"  diffused  it  more  widely.  Tin- 
dates,  the  king,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  his  subjects,  wei9 
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00DTert«cL  Idler,  in  their  struggles  to  reeist  the  aggreBstons 
and  persecutions  of  the  Persians,  they  defended  their  Cluistian 
faith  with  fortitude  and  perscTertmce.  Despite  the  rapid  progress 
of  Chnstianity  in  this  period,  tlie  great  countries  to  the  north  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  well  as  Teutonic  Britain,  had  not  yet 
received  the  light  of  the  gospel  To  carry  the  gospel  to  them  waa 
the  work  of  succeeding  centuries. 


I 
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CHANGES  OP  OBGANIZATION  :  ADVAJTCEME^TT  OP  THE  ROMAN  SER 

The  purity  of  Christianity  and  ihe  simplicity  of  its  nature  had 
been  obscured  in  the  preceding  period  by  the  growth  of  the  theo- 
Church  Bnd  cratio  idea.  It  was  now  exposed  to  new  dangers  from 
Bt*i«.  ^^  alliance  with  worldly  power  and  its  subjection  to 

imperial  influence.  The  accession  of  Cocstantine  found  the 
Church  so  firmly  organized  under  the  hierarchy  that  it  could  not 
lose  iia  identity  by  being  absolutely  merged  in  the  state.  But 
since  there  wns  no  clearly  understood  principle  defining  the  respec- 
tive spheres  of  Church  and  State,  the  first  Christian  emperor  and 
his  successors  exercised  a  Urge  measure  of  control  in  ecclesiastical 
afiairs.  They  assumed  to  Gil,  on  their  own  auihoriiy,  the  highest 
episcopal  offices.  They  convoked  general  councils,  and  presided 
over  them  by  their  representatives,  and  published  conciUar  decreefi 
as  laws  of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  later  Greek  emperors  even 
went  so  far  as  to  exercise  the  right  to  decide  ou  disputed  points  of 
doctrine.  Such  usurpations  were  made  possible  by  the  ardent  de. 
Biro  of  each  theological  party  to  enlist  the  poUtica]  power  on  ita 
Bide  and  thus  to  overwhelm  its  opponents. 

The  Eastern  Church,  by  its  character  and  situation,  was  mora 
exposed  to  these  evils.  It  waa  in  close  contact  with  the  schemee 
and  officials  of  the  court,  Ita  strength  was  exhausted 
MidtiMWMt-  by  incessant  conflicts  and  intestine  doctrinal  divisions. 
«rn  nfe  .  ,j^^  minds  of  the  clergy  became  infected  with  ambition 
and  servility.  They  resorted  to  the  methods  of  pohtical  iutrigus 
to  further  their  worldly  interests.  The  Church  in  the  West  had 
more  sobriety  and  firmness  of  character.  It  had  a  stronger  and 
more  consistently  developed  hierarchical  organization,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  its  distance  from  Constantinople,  protected  it 
from  some  of  the  Jongera  of  imperial  favor.     Hence,  in  this  period. 
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the  Western  Ciiarch,  ou  tbe  whole,  grew  more  indepecdeDt,  while  tlis 
Ejattlet'U  Church  gruiluiilly  became  enslaved  to  the  utate. 

The  emperors  eDdeavorud  to  promote  tbe  iuteresta  of  Christi- 
anity  b;  their  personal  iutltiencc,  aud  by  giving  to  the  Church  aad 

tt8  clergy  new  legiU  rights,  somewhat  analogous  to  thoBO 

tnwuw'"*"  preWoualy  enjoyed  by  the  heathen  prioathoo(t     A  few  of 
"  the  churches  which  CoDHtautine  built,  received  revenues 

from  the  public  funds,  while  to  others  were  given  the  treasures  of 
confiflcatod  temples.  E>eelosia9tical  property  now  rapidly  accumu- 
lated. Tbe  Church  was  matie  the  heir  of  all  clergymen  who  died 
without  leaving  wills.  The  right  to  receive  legacies  became,  on 
account  of  the  piety  and  superstition  of  the  times,  a  fruitful  source 
of  wealtli.  This  right  wm,  however,  bo  abused  that  VoIentLniim  L 
(364-375)  found  it  neccssaiy  to  make  a  law  protecting  women  and 
minors  from  the  avarice  of  tbe  monks  and  the  clergy.  The  offices 
of  the  Church  were  turned  by  many  into  a  means  of  personal  en- 
richment. 

The  relief  from  burdensome  civil  duties,  and  from  various  fonofl 
of  taxation,  which  Constantlne  granted  to  the  clergy,  led  a  multi- 
lAwtnwpect-  ^"*^®  ^^  individuals  of  the  higher  classes,  who  were  pos- 
i^'ttoiTSr  '**88ed  of  wealth,  to  assume  a  clerical  office,  even  though 
iiueierg]'.  it  wcre  of  a  subordinate  rank.  Constantino,  seeing  the 
danger  of  this  practice  to  the  state,  provided  that  new  clergymen 
should  be  appoiuteil  only  in  place  of  those  dying ;  and  these  r&* 
emits  were  not  to  be  taken  from  the  noble  families  nor  from  fami* 
lies  of  wealth.  Such  a  law  was  necessarily  as  hurtful  to  the  Church 
aa  the  previous  law  was  to  the  state.  Therefore,  in  383,  a  new  law 
was  enacted,  which  allowed  anyone  to  enter  the  clerical  office,  but 
provided  that  those  who  were  obliged  by  their  wealtli  and  rank  to 
bear  civil  burdens  should  lirst  resign  their  property  to  otheiis. 
The  juristlictiou  which,  vohmtarily  conceded,  the  Church 
riadiodoa«i  and  tts  bisliops  had  exercised  over  church  members  was 
**  "^  now  put  on  a  legal  basis.  In  ecclesiastical  afTairs,  and 
in  dvil  cases  refeiTod  to  them  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  as 
well  as  in  all  causes  between  clergymen,  the  decisions  of  the  bish- 
ops were  made  final.  These  multiplying  duties  threatened  to  be- 
come an  intolerable  burden  to  conscientious  prelatea  Some  of 
them  complained  that  they  were  compelled  to  spend  too  much  of 
their  time  merely  in  settling  disputes ;  while  oUiers,  more  worldly- 
minded,  enjoyed  their  increasing  influence  in  secular  affairs. 
There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  eatabliish  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  over  all  coses  in  which  a  clerg^'man  was  in- 
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volred.  This  tendency  became  bo  strong  that  in  the  next  period 
even  criminnl  suits,  in -which  the  clergy  were  concerned*  were  re* 
manded  by  HeracUus  -to  iliem  courts. 

But  the  luiuisters  of  roli^oo  wore  able  to  promote  the  CAUse  of 
justice  and  humanity.  The  chorq^ed.yi'ero  made  asylums  in  which 
Cjoj^^oI  the  hunted  &lave  or  the  laHep  uuuiuter  of  state  might 
th»ciatvy.  tj^ice  refuye  until  the  clergy  cyuid.int^cede  to  mitigate 
the  rigor  of  ju^jtice.  and  to  protect  the  Innocent  and>iu^ortuuate  in 
a  ni'blcr  way.  Acknowledged  as  superintcDdents  ci.pvlAifi  mpral% 
the  clergy  were  many  times  fearless  in  the  rebuke  ox'  n)d^  ao^ 
TfaeodDiiiu,  Ijreulis  of  dcHpotism  and  oppression.  Even  the  emperor 
d-S86.  Theodosius  was  compcIlc<l  by  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 

to  do  penance  for  a  maasacre  perpetrated  in  Thessalouica  by  his 
orders,  in  revenge  fur  the  slaying  of  a  military  guvcmur  in  a  riot 
By  the  iuterceasiona  of  Flavianun,  Bishop  of  Antioeh,  that  city  was 
protected  from  the  vengeance  of  the  same  emperor.  On  other  oc- 
oaaiouB,  bishops  were  found  to  emulate,  in  dealing  with  hostile  rul- 
ers, the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  Athanasius  did 
not  fear  to  address  Constantine,  as  he  was  passing  on 
horseback  through  the  principal  street  of  Constantinople  ;  "and 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  emperor  was  awed  by  the  courage  and 
eloquence  of  a  bishop  who  implored  his  justice  and  a^vakened  his 
conscience."  Basil,  the  great  Bishop  of  Cajsarea,  sent  bock  a 
spirited  and  severe  reply  to  a  threatening  message  of  Julian ;  and 
long  afterwards  faced,  with  an  undaunted  courage  that 
secured  his  safety,  first  Modcstus,  the  commissioner  of 
Valena,  and  then  the  Arian  emperor  himself. 

In  accordance  with  the  theocratic  idea,  the  priesthood  was  more 
and  more  regarded  as  representing  the  visible  Church,  as  the  link 
between  tlie  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  its  divine 
head,  and  as  the  channnl  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  communicated  to  the  world.  Tlicro  was  growing  up  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  clergy  should  stand  aloof  from  secular  life,  aud 
exhibit  a  higher  form  of  morality  than  was  required  of  the  com- 
mon  Christian.  The  clergyman  was  thus  set  over  against  the  lay- 
man :  there  were  two  ideals  of  Christian  life.  This  contrast  tempted 
the  one  to  a  false  pride  in  his  superior  winctity,  and  the  other  to  a 
dangerous  contentment  in  mere  external  morahty. 

Through  the  influence  of  Church  councils,  and  of  such  leaders 
as  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  the  doctrine  that 
the  clei*gy  of  the  three  higher  grades  should  remain  un- 
married became  widely  recognized.      And  yet  it  met  with  much 
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opposition  in  the  West,  while  in  the  East  its  progress  was  hindered 
by  the  arguments  and  example  of  pious  ant^  tp»l)ect«d  bishops. 

The  duties  of  the  clergy  were  cooceiTCil  of,  .as  well  as  their  lives 
judged,  too  much  by  on  outward^  unH^pitual  standard.  The  ten- 
RdDcmUon  of  dency  was  to  thirit  ■  llwt:  Onlination  conferred  in  some 
UMoiorgj.  mftgicftl  way.aH'trtseded"  abilities.  Such  ideas  were  espo- 
oially  prcTalcnt  in  tKo  Wtst,  and  thus  it  came  about  that  educa- 
tion was  di^cj^dit^,  Dotwithstaudiog  the  influence  in  an  opposite 
directioEi  of -,i^cH  men  as  Augustine.  In  the  West  there  wore  no 
,ttMOli>^caI  schools,  and  but  few  cloisters,  and,  except  in  the  single 
.-casAof  the  North  African  bishops,  the  clergj-  had  to  submit  to  uo 
examinations.  To  make  up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  these  defects, 
Augustine,  and  others  who  were  imbued  with  a  like  spirit,  gathered 
their  clergy  about  tbetu  in  the  same  dwelling  and  at  a  common 
table.  The  outlook  in  the  East  was  better.  There  the  fraditiona  of 
the  ancient  Greek  culture  had  not  lost  their  influence.  There,  also, 
were  the  great  theological  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Autioch,  as 
well  as  many  cloititors,  which  furnished  a  valuable,  though  often 
narrow  education.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  common  school  of 
a  clergyman  was  his  practical  training  in  the  lower  clerical  offices, 
Bui  this  advantage  was  by  no  means  always  used,  despite  various 
laws  which  provided  that  candidates  for  the  higher  offices  should 
rise,  st«p  by  stop,  from  the  position  of  prelector  or  reader. 

There  were  many  irregularities  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy, 
especially  in  the  East  Sometimes  men  of  unusual  popularity  or 
Appainunmi  niarked  fitness  were  called  directly  from  secular  life  to 
fl(Ui*cietx7.  ^jg  office  of  bishop.  Although  this  was  in  violation  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Church,  it  was  not  in  all  cases  injurious. 
When  Gregory  of  Kazianzus,  resigned  the  bishopric  of  Constan- 
tinople, Keotarins,  who  bad  the  rank  of  senator,  was,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Tarsus,  appointed  by  Tlieodosius 
to  fill  the  vacant  office.  He  hod  not  even  been  baptized, 
and  while  wearing  the  white  robe  of  a  neophyte  was  proclaimed 
bishop.  Occasionally  by  this  sort  of  irregularity  the  people  were 
enabled  to  exercise  their  nndent  right  to  take  part  in  the  choice  of 
the  clergy.  A  most  notable  example  of  this  occiirred  when  the 
people  of  Milan,  by  acclamation,  called  Ambn)se  to  be  their  bishop. 
He  was  then  only  a  catechumen,  and  had  not  been  baptized.  Yet  in 
eight  days  he  was  seated  on  the  episcopal  throne.  The  right  of 
the  congregation^  however,  though  it  was  not  taken  away  during 
the  present  period,  was  gravely  impaired.  When  there  was  a  vacant 
clerical  office  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bishop  to  male   a  nomi> 
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nation,  wliich  the  people  were  to  accept  or  reject  But  the  bishop 
often  made  appointments  for  the  inferior  offices  without  coDSulting 
the  people.  The  choice  of  n  bisliop,  when  the  emperor  did  not  in- 
terfere, depended  for  the  most  pnrt  on  the  clergy  of  the  province, 
but  the  consent  of  the  people  was  required,  which  in  the  "West  was 
no  mere  form.  Mnny  of  the  clergy,  especially  in  the  East,  filled 
with  ambitious  schemes,  aspired  to  places  in  the  capital,  or  sought 
for  churches  of  similiir  distinction.  Their  attempts  to  override 
the  \awa  againHt  transference  from  one  church  to  another  occa- 
sioned much  strife  and  bitterness.  Others  frequently  left  their 
parishes,  ostensibly  on  some  errand  of  mercy,  and  journeyed  to 
the  court,  in  whose  life  they  so  dcU|;;hted  to  mingle.  This  epis- 
copal absenteeism  became  so  prevalent  that  the  councils  of  An- 
tioch  (341)  and  Sordica  (313)  were  obliged  to  poas  stringent  laws 
against  it. 

The  primitive  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters  was  being 
rapidly  forgotten.  The  bishops,  as  tbe  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
Raokauf  tho  "Were  comiug  to  be  considered  the  pillars  and  witnesses 
cicrgj.  ^f  ^^^  trutli,  and  tlic  vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  the 

Holy  Spirit  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.  They  only  could  con- 
firm, and  consecrate  with  the  holy  oiL  By  their  authority  and  or- 
dination the  presbyters  and  deacons  were  enabled  to  fulfil  spiritual 
functiona  They  presided  over  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and 
cared  for  the  administration  of  church  property.  Next  below  thorn 
came  the  presbyters,  and  below  these,  in  turn,  were  the  deacons.  In 
many  places,  however,  the  deacons,  especially  the  archdeacons, 
being  nearer  the  person  of  the  bishop,  endeavored  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion above  the  presbytera  In  general  it  was  their  duty  to  assist 
the  higher  clergy  in  the  reUgious  Bervice&  The  repeating  of  certain 
prayers  and  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  were  assigned  to  them,  while 
other  j>ortions  of  Scripture,  as  subordinate,  were  assigned  to  pre- 
lectors. During  this  period  the  office  of  deaconess  lost  its  im- 
portance. It  was  discontinued  in  the  West,  but  lingered  in  the 
East  until  the  twelfth  century.  Tliere  were  added  various  inferior 
offices,  which  greatly  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  oeconomtuf,  or  steward.  It  was  bis  duty  to  guard  the 
church  property  against  embezzlement,  and  to  have  a  certain  oveiv 
sight  over  it-s  administration  by  the  bishop,  as  well  as  to  care  for  it 
during  all  vacancies  in  the  episcopal  oftirc.  The  civil  suits  in  which 
the  Church  found  itself  involved  compelled  it  to  employ  an  advo< 
catc,  who  at  first  was  a  clergyman,  but  afterwards  fret]uently  a  law- 
yer.   Out  of  the  desire  of  each  church  to  keep  a  record  of  the  trials 
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of  its  imirtjTB  (^rew  up  the  ofiico  of  votarius,  or  recorder,  wlio  waa 
generally  a  deacon,  and  whose  duty  it  became  in  lat«r  times  to  make 
a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  councils.  With  the  clergy  are 
also  to  be  reckoned  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  sick 
and  bury  the  dead.  Their  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  in 
such  large  cities  as  Alexandria  and  Antioch  it  bad  to  be  limited  by- 
law. 

The  hierftrchical  organization  gradually  Ijccame  perfected.   Not 
only  were  all  the  bishops  exalted  alove  the  presbyters,  but  certain 
bishops  who  were  in  charge  of  churches  distinguished  by 
of  tb«  w»     their  situation,  or  by  their  superior  claim  to  be  the  cua- 
"    ''  (odiiuis  of  apoBtoUc  tradition,  were  placed  iu  authority 

OFer  their  less  farored  brethren.  The  coiintr>'  bishops  lost  first 
their  prerogatives  and  then  tlioir  existence.  In  313  tbe  Council  of 
OonntiT  Sardicft  ordained  that  they  should  not  be  appointed  in 

bWiop*.  ^g  small  towns,  on  tbe  ground  that  presbyters  were  suffi- 
cient. According  to  the  provisions  of  a  later  council,  risiting  prca- 
byters  were  to  bo  sent  to  tlrese  country  churches  to  look  after  their 
welfare.  Thus  these  congregations  became  afiiUatod  with  the  neigh- 
boring city  churches  and  were  called  parishes.  This  term  was  of 
vailing  signification,  but  it  finally  denoted  simply  the  country 
ooumuoities.  As  Christianity  spread  in  the  cities  it  became  ira- 
pOflsibte  to  accommodate  all  worshippers  iu  one  church.  Each  new 
chxircb  was,  however,  affiliated  to  the  mother  church,  over  which 
the  bishop  presided.  Often  it  had  its  own  presbyter,  subject  to  the 
bishop,  but  iu  some  coses  it  was  ministered  to  by  presbyters  who 
officiated  by  turns.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  city  of  each 
province  was  called  the  metropolitan.  He  exercised  a 
general  supervision  over  Ute  churches  of  hia  province.  With  tbe 
assistance  of  the  provincLil  clergy  he  ordained  the  bishops.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  call  and  preside  over  synods,  as  well  ns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  in  which  accusations  agaiLst  a  bishop  were  tried. 
Amonr^  these  metro|Kilitaus,  thoseof  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
were  distinguished,  even  in  the  preceding  period,  by  having  the  c-are 
of  several  provinces.  Although  this  arrangement  was  approved  by 
tbe  Council  of  Nicea,  yet  the  provincial  s^'uods  were  ackuowledged 
The  urgo  *^  *^^  highest  ecclesiftsticjj  tribunals.  In  the  Arian  con- 
^"""^  troversies,  however,  these  provincial  synods  were  found 
too  weak,  and  large  hierarchical  organizations  were  brought  into 
being.  In  the  East  the  lines  of  the  dioceses  into  which  Constantino 
had  divided  the  empire  were  followed.  The  bishop  of  the  chief  city 
in  each  dioceae  woa,  tlierefure,  raised  above  all  other  metropoUtan^ 
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altboagb  hh  riglits  Toried  in  the  diHerent  dioceses.  They  were 
greatest  in  th:it  of  E^)"pt,  of  which  Aiexnudria  was  the  capital.  In 
the  dioceae  of  Thrace,  the  newly  founded  Constantinople  naturally 
became  the  capital  in  place  of  Hernclea,  Tltis  diocesan  arrange- 
meut  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Constantinnple,  and 
diocesan  synods,  as  the  hig^hest  eccleBiofitical  courts,  were 
placed  above  the  provincial  coiincUa  This  same  council  gave  to 
the  Bishop  of  Constatitluople  the  first  rank  nrnong  these  diocesan 
jjnHiiii  ot  bishops,  his  stjitioQ  being  second  only  to  that  of  Rome. 
SiStLutto-  Supported  by  pohtical  influences,  the  bishops  of  the  great 
^*^  capital  established  a  control  over  the  neighboring  dio- 

ceses of  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus  and  NeoCteaarea.  The  later  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  451,  recognized  this  arrangement,  and  conferred,  in 
addition,  the  right  to  receive  appeals  and  complaints  from  the  whole 
Kastern  Church.  Now  Home  was  thus  placed  on  a  level  with  an- 
cient Borne  in  real  power,  though  a  little  below  it  in  titular  dig- 
nity. Tliis  action  of  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  was  the  source  of  a 
long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  rival  sees. 

About  this  time,  the  name  Patriarch,  which  had  previously  been 
a  name  of  respect  applied  to  every  bishop,  was  appropriated  ex- 
Tho  imiri.  clufdvely  to  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Borne,  Con- 
"■"•"^^  stantinople,  Alexondiia,  and  Antioch.  To  this  rank 
Jerusalem  also  was  now  raised  by  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  not  because  of  its  actual  influence,  but  on  account  of  ita 
historic  dignity. 

'NMiile  there  were  four  patriarchates  in  the  East,  no  one  of  which 
could  long  dominate  the  other  three,  there  was  but  one  in  the 
lot  West,  and  that  one,  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
the  roost  important  of  them  all    Rome  had  au  ccclegiaa- 
tical  supremacy  over  ten  suburbicarian  provinces,  comprising  Italy, 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Etruria,  and  SicUy,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Valeria.     But  its  real  power  was  by  no  means  so  cir- 
cumscribed.   As  an  apostolic  Church  of  loftiest  rank,  its  counsel  had 
been  received  during  the  pi-eceding  |>eriod  with  reverence  in  ail  the 
H     West,  many  of  whose  churches  it  had  founded.    Ita  very  namesug- 
^     gested  the  glories  of  the  old  republic  and  of  the  Augustan  empire. 
Its  influence  gradaally  became  more  powerful,  and  its  jurisdiction 
was  being  slowly  but  surely  extended  over  the  whole  Western 
^     Church.     The  Council  of  Sordica,  in  347,  gave  to  Julius,  the  Boman 
H     bishop,  the  privilege  of  appointing  judges  to  try  the  coses  of  con- 
H     demned  bii^bops,  if  ho  thought  their  appeals  worthy  of  considera- 
H     UoB.    He  could  institute  a  revision  of  the  verdicts  of  synods,  eveo 
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though  no  appeal  were  made  to  him.  This  honoring  of  the  memory 
of  the  ApoaUe  Peter  in  the  person  of  Julius  proved  douj^^erous  ta 
the  lilxirty  of  the  churches.  The  decrees  wliich,  on  the  ground 
assigned,  had  given  such  privileges  to  Juhus,  as  well  as  the  grants 
made  by  the  emperor  Qratian  to  a  subsequent  bishop,  were  claimed 
as  conferring  a  permanent  autliority  on  the  bitihop»  of  Rome  ;  and 
since,  by  mistake,  tliey  were  afberwai'ds  taken  for  decrees  of  tHe 
Niceue  council,  their  influence  was  much  increased.  Quoted  as 
Nicenc  decrees,  thoj*  were  used  with  effect  in  a  controversy  with  the 
North  African  Church,  in  the  first  years  of  the  next  ceutury.  But 
the  North  Afriiaus  resisted  the  claim  of  judicial  authority  set  up  by 
Innocent  L  (402-417),  and  afterwards  forbade  all  appeals  to  foreign 
bishops.  Soon,  however,  the  confusion  and  distress  brought  in  by 
the  Vandal  asceadeuey  gave  Leo  L  (410-461)  an  oocuuion  for  ro* 
asserting  Home's  juiisdiction. 

The  doctrinal  controversies  which  continually  agitated  the  East 
after  the  Nicene  council  tended  to  elevate  the  Roman  see.  Each 
party  flew  to  it  for  support,  and  mode  use  of  flnttcnag  language, 
which  the  Roman  bishops  literally  intorproted  and  persisted  in 
quoting  after  the  controversy  tliat  gave  rise  to  it  h;id  died  out  In 
the  controversy  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  Julius  espoused  the  cause 
of  Athanasius ;  and  although  his  interference  was  resentixl  by  the 
Eastern  prelates,  still  the  inllueuco  of  Rome  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  since  the  party  favored  by  Rome  evcntxuilly  gained 
the  victory.  In  critical  moments,  also,  the  Roman  bishop  interposed 
with  dDctriual  formulas,  which  met  with  general  acceptance.  The 
most  memorable  iustunco  was  at  Chulccdon,  when  the 
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was  substiuitially  drawn  from  the  letter  of  Leo. 
Eastern  bishops  were  accustomed  to  defer  to  the  a«lviuo  of  the 
patriarch  of  the  West  on  tho  ground  of  Rome's  historic  preemi- 
nence. But  in  the  Roman  Church  the  idea  of  its  supremacy,  as  based 
on  tho  primacy  of  Peter,  was  rapidly  acquiring  definite  form  and 
resolute  support.  This  idea  took  complete  possession  of  tho  mind  of 
Leo,  a  bishop  who  had  great  inHueuce  in  establishing  tho  preten- 
sions of  tho  Roman  see.  When  tho  Council  of  Chalcedou,  in  giving 
equrd  privileges  to  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  assumed  that  the 
high  rank  of  the  Roman  bishop  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  Leo  spumetl  the  idea.  He 
claimed  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  successor  of  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles  and  vicar  of  Christ.  On  this  occasion  he 
wroto  to  the  emiieror :  "  Without  that  rock   [the  Apostla  Pet«rJ 
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which  owrlmrd  has  wonderfully  Uid  aa  the  foundation,  noRtrncture 
cao  atautl."  But  Leo  did  not  renounce  the  advantage  to  be  dorivej 
from  tbe  political  position  of  Rome.  He  skilfully  interwove  this 
with  the  more  vitJil  consideration  justnainal.  He  claimed  that  the 
Hoiuuu  Empire  was  built  up  with  reference  to  Christianity,  aud  that 
Rome,  for  this  reason,  was  clioaen  for  the  biuhoprio  of  the  chief 
of  the  ApoHtlea.  Inspired  by  tliis  idea,  be  uttered  a  etiiking 
prophecy :  he  foretold  that  her  Bpiritnol  conquests  and  dominioD 
would  surpaHfl  in  glory  all  that  her  temporal  power  had  gained. 
l*o'«Bdoiin-  ^^  improved  every  opportunity  tu  bring  to  pass  the 
ituadiiB.  ^gj.\y  fuKiiment  of  this  prediction.  Ho  attempted  to 
reinstate  a  bishop  who  had  been  deposed  by  Hilarir*,  Metropolitan 
of  Southeast  Gaul.  Incensed  at  what  he  termed  the  obstinate  dis- 
obedience of  Hilary,  he  overstepped  the  pri^-ileges  granted  to  Julius 
by  the  Council  of  Sardieo,  reinstated  the  bishop  mtliout  a  trial,  and 
transferred  the  metropoliUin  rights  from  Aries  to  Vieune.  Hilary, 
however,  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  dignities  aa  before.  There- 
upon Valentiniun  IIL  Lsaued  a  law  by  which  the  liuman 
bishop  was  declared  the  supreme  head  of  the  Western 
Church.  This  law  gave  for  its  reasons — the  primacy  of  Peter,  tho 
dignity  of  the  city,  and  the  decree  of  a  holy  synod.  Resistance  to 
the  authority  of  tbe  Roman  bishop  was  affirmed  to  be  on  oHeuce 
against  the  Roman  State.  No  bishops  in  Gaul  could  undertake 
anything  without  tho  consent  of  the  Papa  urbiit  cefem<c.  Leo  suc- 
cessfully maintained  Rome's  authority  in  another  quarter.  Tbo 
East  Ulyrian  bishops,  who  during  tlio  Arian  controversies  had  come 
under  her  protection,  became  discontented  with  the  domination  of 
tho  Metropolitan  of  Thossalonico,  and  sought  to  bo  received  into  the 
diocese  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Leo  not  only  rec«u<:iled 
them  to  their  superior,  but  also  made  his  influence  felt  more  di- 
rectly in  their  affairs. 

Political  changes  in  Italy  had  much  to  do  with  Uie  growth  of  the 
papacy.  In  104  Honorius  fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna,  on  the 
border  of  the  Adriatic,  where  also  his  successors  resided, 
ttoo  hvontba  08  well  as  the  Gothic  kings  and  the  Eastern  exarchs,  who 
ruled  after  the  breaking  up  of  tbe  Western  empire. 
From  this  time  tho  danger  from  tho  proximity  of  the  civil  ruler  and 
the  influoncca  of  court  hfe,  the  peril  to  which  the  Eastern  Church 
was  conutantly  exposed,  passed  away.  Except  during  Justinian's 
brief  domination  in  Italy,  the  civil  power  no  longer  seriously  inter* 
/ered  with  tho  development  of  tho  prerogatives  of  the  Roman  bishop. 
At  the  same  time,  more  opportunities  were  afforded  for  making  his 
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anthority  fcU  in  the  afliurs  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  die* 
tricU. 

Tlie  bai'barian  princes,  and  especially  Theodoric,  conceded 
to  the  bishops  of  Home  a  large  degree  of  liberty  as  long  aa  a 
Ttw«.i(vric,  bitter  rivalry  parted  them  from  the  bishops  of  Ckin&tan- 
*'^-'^'*'  tinople  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  liierorchical  cotn- 
binntioD  ngftiu»t  him.  Kven  in  a  disputed  election  he  did  not 
interpose  until  called  upon,  and  then  permitted  the  party  of  Sym- 
inochus  in  their  sjTiod  to  declare  that  idl  interference  on  the  part 
of  laymen  was  inadmissible.  During  this  same  controversy,  Enno- 
dius,  a  member  of  the  eyuod  summoned  to  try  the  charges  against 
Symmachus,  made  the  significant  declaration  that  it  was  the  di- 
Tine  will  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  should  be  judged  by  God  alone. 
By  their  steady  adherence  to  the  orthodox  creeds  the  Roman  bish- 
ops continued  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  Church,  and  to  gain 
more  favor  for  their  pi-etensions.  But  aa  yet  tliey  claimed  no  new 
or  peculiar  dignities ;  they  only  demanded  the  recognition  of  their 
right  to  judge  ill  the  case  of  faults  committed  by  bishops. 

During  Uie  Byzantine  rule  over  Italy,  the  Roman  bishops  fell 
tempurarily  from  their  position  of  dignity  and  independence. 
The  tumAB  Tliey  were  treated  by  Justinian  as  on  a  level  %vith  the 
Sj'SJcI^'"'*'  bishops  of  Constantinople,  and  were  coerced  into  a  sup- 
"^*-  port  of  hia  doctrinn.!  preferences.     They  now  forsook 

their  former  consistent  adherence  to  the  decisions  of  ortho<lox 
councils  and  became  involved  in  the  Monophysite  heresies,  vactllat> 
ing  from  one  side  to  another.  It  seemed  as  though  Home  was  to 
lose  her  good  name  and  to  forfeit  her  controlling  influence  in  the 
AVest.  Some  of  the  Italian  churches  even  broke  ofT  communion 
KffwTtofiho  with  her.  It  was  the  heretical  Lombards  who  saved 
^S^^^'  Rom*  for  orthodoxy  and  rendered  her  future  greatness 
i«pwy-  possible.    They  did  it  by  breaking  the  power  of  the  exar- 

chate, the  Greek  dominion  in  Italy.  Although  the  bishops  of  Rome 
were  still  in  name  subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  they  were  fast 
becoming  pr«cticnlly  independent,  Italy  now  learned  to  look  to 
them  for  the  protection  which  its  nomiojU  rulers  could  not  or  would 
not  afford. 

Tlie  name  Papa  (Pope),  applied  elsewhere  in  the  West  as  a  title 
of  honor  to  all  bishops,  and  in  the  East  as  a  special  title  of  the 
rhei«rm  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  became  in  Italy,  nscarly 
"  *'°**-''  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  Uie  exclusive  desig- 
naUon  of  the  bishops  of  Home. 

The  codificatiou  of  ecclesiastical  laws  had  a  decided  effect  ia 
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iaci-easing  the  strongtli  of  the  hierarchy.  The  first  Batisfactory 
collection  of  this  kind  wns  made  by  the  monk  DIonysiuB  Eriguiia, 
about  the  year  500.  His  book  contained  the  decretala  of  the  popes 
from  the  time  of  Siriciua,  the  decreeB  of  the  general  or  oecumenical 
councils,  and  the  most  important  canonfi  of  the  provincial  syuoda. 

The  controversy  concerning  Chnrch  discipline,  which  had  been 
maintained  in  the  former  period  by  the  Novatians,  was  revived  in 
the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  Donatists.  They  de- 
dared,  in  general,  that  a  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  and,  in  particular,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
receive  back  to  the  communion  of  the  tiithful  any  who  had  denied 
Christ  under  persecution.  These  opinions  were  coupled  with  an 
extravagant  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  intense  conviction  thab 
their  opponents  wore  corrupters  of  the  Church.  They  wero  declared, 
by  the  Syntxl  of  Aries  to  be  achisraaticg  and  were  sub- 
jected to  persecution.  Bands  of  fanatical  monks  and 
peasants  took  up  their  cause,  and  became  the  terror  of  many  dis- 
tiicts  of  Africa.  In  the  next  century  a  disputation  was 
held  at  Carthage,  at  which  Augustine  vainly  tried  to  con- 
vince the  more  reasonable  memberH  of  the  Sonatisl  party.  After 
this  time  they  struggled  on  for  many  years  imtJl  they  were  finally 
overwhelmed  by  iini>erial  troops.  The  party  which  favoretl  a 
milder  discipline  had  triumphed.  Even  the  worst  sinners,  if  con- 
trite, might  now  be  restored  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  The 
steps  in  the  process  of  penance  were  aj-atematically  arranged.  The 
confession  of  private  sins  was  not  required,  and,  therefore,  when 
made  it  was  regarded  as  a  hopeful  token  of  repentance,  and  vraa 
rewarded  with  the  mitigation  of  tho  ordinary  punishment  ThoBO 
penitents  whose  lives  had  been  notoriously  sinful  were  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  bishop  or  the  penitentiary  presbyter,  if  there 
was  one,  as  was  freciueutly  tho  case  in  the  large  Eastern  cities.  But 
in  390,  owing  to  certain  scandals,  this  office  was  abolished  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Coiiatautinople,  and  thenceforward  penance  was  left 
to  be  apiwrtioned  by  the  conscience  of  the  indiridwal.  Discipline 
fell  somewhat  into  decay  in  the  West  also,  although  it  was  still  be- 
lieved that  forgiveness  was  conditioned  upon  confession.  The  out 
ward  manifestation  was  prized  as  highly  as  the  inward  spirit  that 
was  always,  at  least  in  theory,  supposed  to  prompt  it 
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"Wees  Christianity  was  nuide  tbo  religion  of  the  empire,  it  be- 
came also  the  fiishion  of  a  luxurious  aud  decaying  society.  With 
weakened  forces  it  coufrouted  the  peculiar  difficulties 
rtui  obrte-  aud  temptations  of  its  new  position.  Ita  vital  principles, 
being  overlaid  by  ideas  that  were  foreign  to  their  nature, 
had  become  partially  obscured.  The  pure  and  steady  light  of  a 
true  Christian  life  which  should  have  shone  abroad  over  the  dark- 
ness and  confusiou  of  the  world,  was  dimmed  by  a  formal  and 
churchly  piety,  or  made  ghostly  by  an  uueartldy  asceticism. 

The  Christian  life  of  the  period,  being  releaseil  from  the  re- 
straints of  persecution,  was  left  free  to  develop  according  to  the 
tendencies  which  had  previously  begun  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  It  was  now  oxposod  to  many  subtle,  debasing 
influenoes  from  within  and  without  the  Church.  As  it  is  natural 
to  expect  during  the  decay  of  one  religion  and  the  rise  of  another, 
atheism  aud  demoralization  were  widespread.  The  prevalent  tm- 
spiritunl  views  of  the  gospel  made  it  possible  for  multitudes  of 
heathen  tu  pass  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new  by  no  other  con- 
version than  a  mere  change  of  name.  To  them  the  Christian  life 
seemed  nothing  deeper  than  a  round  of  ceremonies  and  perfunc- 
tory duties.  Many  sought  by  slmagiying  and  by  partaking  of  the 
communion  to  atone  for  sinful  lives.  They  saw  in  baptism  an  easy 
means  of  rescue  from  perdition,  and  hence  they  deferred  resorting 
to  the  holy  Inver  until  frightened  by  the  approach  of  death.  Like 
their  pagan  ancestors,  they  ridiculed  and  persocutod  the  more  con- 
scientious who  endeavored  to  lead  lives  of  sincere  piety.  The  de- 
lusion of  such  nominal  believers  was  fostered  by  the  growing  dis- 
tinction between  the  sort  of  piety  required  of  the  monks  and  the 
clergy,  and  that  demanded  of  the  ordinary  Christian.  Even  the 
great  theologians  and  preachers  of  the  fourth  century,  who  with- 
stood the  evil  tendencies  of  the  age,  were  not  altogether  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  same  unspiritual  notions.  And  yet  despite  all 
this,  the  nobler  Christian  ideal  was  kept  aUve  in  the  hearts  of  many 
individuals.  Its  most  beautiful  manifestation  was  seen  in  the 
mothers  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  Church  teachers. 
And  it  is  to  the  Hves  of  Nonna,  Antbusa,  and  Monica  that  the 
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Church  owes  much  of  wliat  Gregory  Nozianzen,  ChiyBOotoin,  and 
Augiistine  wero  and  accomplished. 

The  ascetic  tendeiicj  became  bo  strong  in  the  Church  life  of  thic 
'  period  that  it  engendered  a  monaaticisni  highly  developed  lu  ita 
stmiMtit  various  phases.  The  monastic  spirit  has  not  been  con- 
DottHtJcinn.  gjjgj  to  the  histoiy  of  CliriBtianitj*.  It  was  found  among 
the  Jetcs  and  culminated  in  the  EgaeueM.  In  a  still  mure  advuuccd 
form  it  spread  among  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  the  worshippers 
of  Serapis.  Whenever  there  is  present  in  the  mind  of  man  that 
mystical  longing  for  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  inward  ex- 
periences of  the  Boul,  a  passion  for  Bclf*brooding,  and  an  unhealthj 
Tiew  of  the  aecluBion  rcquisito  for  the  true  religious  life,  some  form 
of  monasticisni  vnW  emerge.  Especially  will  this  be  the  fact  in 
oountriea  where  the  climate  is  mild  and  favorable  to  repose.  Tha 
causes  of  tlie  development  of  mouasticism  in  this  period  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  state  of  the  times  stimulated  a  desire  for  ascetic  re- 
tirement The  world  was  falling  to  pieces  morally  as  well  as  po- 
Uticolly.  The  sky  was  dark  and  tlirentening.  The  purity  of  the 
Church  was  imperiled  by  the  influx  of  nominal  Cliristianity.  A 
feeling  of  alarm  took  possession  of  many  serious  mind&  Some 
who  lacked  the  courage  to  ent<;r  into  couAict  with  the  growing  de- 
prarity  looked  for  a  secure  reti-eat  from  the  vanities  and  uncertain- 
ties of  ordinary  life.  Others,  and  among  them  not  a  few  noble 
minded  men,  wrongly  apprehending  the  relation  of  the  Chrifltian 
to  the  world,  thought  that  the  true  conquest  of  an  evil  world  was  tc 
be  achieved  by  withdrawing  from  it. 

The  native  hearthstone  of  mouasticism,  as  we  have  already 
explained  on  a  previous  page,  was  in  the  £aat,  and  especially  in 
Egypt,  where  paganism  had  developed  similar  tenden- 
cies. Tlie  ascetic  no  longer  resorted  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  churches  or  lingered  on  the  borders  of  villages,  as  in 
the  former  period.  He  withdrew  to  the  solitudes  of  the  desert, 
or  Bought  an  abode  in  a  cavern  of  the  mountains.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, such  monks  received  the  name  of  "  anchorites,"  which 
comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  to  retire. 

Their  patron  saint  and  reputed  founder  was  Anthony,  whoso 
life,  said  to  have  boon  \vrittcn  by  Athanasius,  is  still  preserved. 
Aflihonyof  The  story  of  Anthony,  however  much  or  Uttle  of  it  may 
ThebM.  ijg  jyg  tQ  ^jg  imagination  of  those  times,  no  doubt  pre- 

sents an  ideal  of  the  hermit's  life  in  the  fourth  century.  Anthony 
was  from  boyhood  of  a  reflective  and  rebgious  nature.  The  death 
of  his  parents  threw  u|X}n  him,  while  still  a  youth,  the  care  of  a 
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youngsT  sister,  and  the  Tezations  incident  to  the  affairs  of  a  large 
estate.  He  was  troubled  by  all  theee  distracting  earthly  concern^ 
«Dd  hastened  to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus  to  the  rich  young 
man,  reserving  only  u  small  amount  of  property  for  the  use  of 
his  sister.  Again  the  Scripture  seemed  to  speak  to  him  in  the  pre- 
cept, "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  Ho  therefore  di-sposed  of 
the  remainder  of  his  estate,  and  placed  his  sister  in  a  uociety  of 
virgins.  Hia  love,  which  still  went  out  toward  her,  ho  tried  to 
dtiile,  becAusc  he  thought  all  sncli  afTections  in  one  who  had  abjuisd 
the  world,  unholy.  Aged  ascetics  for  a  time  became  his  only  com- 
paniona  and  teachers;  Ho  then  resorted  to  a  cnvo  in  the  moun- 
tains, there  to  give  himself  to  pious  contemplaiion  and  to  tlie  con- 
quest of  the  evil  propensities  of  his  nature.  Tlic  vej-y  desires  which 
be  wished  to  crucify,  grew  strong  and  multiplied  in  his  morbid 
fancies.  Evil  spirits  wrestled  with  him  and  left  him  fainting  and 
wounded.  As  these yeiu-sof  sohtury  struggle  passed  away,  he  bogan 
to  become  known  ;  and  in  ortler  to  avoid  publicity,  he  retired  again 
and  again  to  dee])cr  solitudes.  ]kfany  sought  him  out  even  in  these 
hidden  retreats,  and  took  counsel  of  him  in  reference  to  tlie  aacetlo 
life.  He  warned  them  against  the  errors  of  liis  own  early  expe- 
rience, telling  them  to  occupy  their  minds  with  good  thoughts  and 
bealtliftd  work,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  evil  imaginations.  In 
his  admonitions  he  was  wikc  and  chnntablc.  He  was  neither  ser- 
vile before  the  great  nor  proud  before  the  humble.  The  word 
which  he  sent  to  the  emperors  was  an  exhortation  to  do  justice  and 
to  remember  the  poor.  On  two  or  three  occasions  of  pocoliar 
peril  he  appeared  in  Alexandria,  either  to  encourage  the  faithful 
under  persecution  or  to  resist  the  progress  of  Arina  heresy.  His 
humility  lasted  to  the  end.  When  death  was  ueai*,  he  ordered  hia 
sepulchre  to  be  concealed  that  his  body  might  not  be  an  object  of 
reverence. 

The  hfe  of  Anthony,  be  it  historical  or  mythical,  may  be  taken 
as  a  picture  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  better  class  of  anchorites. 
They  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  spread  their  cells  over  the 
desolate  and  spcludod  regions  of  Egypt,  Syria,  audPnlestina  They 
subjected  themselves  to  every  form  of  physical  privation  and  suf- 
fering, often  devising  ciuious  and  extravagant  modes  of  self-torture. 
The  most  notable  of  them  was  Simeon  the  Styltte,  so  called  because 
he  touk  up  his  al>ode  on  the  top  of  a  pillar.  From  this  lofty  posi- 
tion, sixty  feet  from  the  groimd,  he  preached  to  those  whom  cari- 
osity and  admiring  devotion  gathered  about  him. 

Many  anchorites,  who  became  widely  revered  for  sanctity,  were 
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honored  and  addressed  by  men  of  distinction  as  their  Bpiritual  fa- 
1hiimbo*o|  thers.  Pupils  listened  to  their  teachings,  and  thus  BmaL 
"*****'*^      monkish  communities  grew  up  around  them. 

But,  independently  of  this  effect,  a  mavement  toward  the  clois- 
ter life  was  made  by  Pachomiu.i.  On  an  island  in  the  Upper  Nile 
he  formed  the  monks  into  a  society.  This  waa  first 
called  a  coonobium— a  term  signifying  "common  life." 
It  waa  apphed  later  to  each  single  cloiater.  Pachoraius  and  his 
Baooeasors  became  abbots,  or,  as  these  were  styled  by  the  Greeks, 
archimandrites,  of  the  principal  cloister,  with  foill  authority  over 
all  others  connected  with  ii  The  monks  were  divided  into  classes, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  spirilual  development ;  and  to 
each  cla.sa  wore  assigned  its  peculiar  duties,  Tliey  employed  Ihem- 
seWes,  for  the  most  part,  in  making  baskets  and  in  agriculturftl 
labors.  The  fruits  of  their  work  were  received  by  the  steward  of 
the  cloister,  wlio  was  under  the  siiperrision  of  the  chief  steward  of 
the  whole  organization.  AM  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  their  wares 
were  given  to  the  poor.  These  cloisters  multiplied  rapidly.  Soon 
similar  establishments  were  founded  for  women. 

The  meet  influential  among  tlie  promoters  of  Eastern  moaasti- 
oism  was  Basil,  Bishop  of  Cajsureii.  In  his  youth,  when  a  student 
at  Athens,  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Gregory  of 
Naziouzus.  The  two  friends,  pondering  the  question 
what  course  they  should  follow,  resolved  to  take  orders  and  to 
choose  a  life  of  celibacy  and  ixjverly.  Then  they  considered  the 
question  whether  they  should  become  hcnntts  or  lead  a  more  pub- 
lic life,  the  life  of  the  *'  secular."  They  determined  on  a  course  mid- 
way between  the  two,  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  coenobites.  This 
passage  in  tlielr  early  lives  is  described  in  lines  of  Gregory,  as 
translated  by  Cardinal  Newman  : 

'  Ixtng  was  the  tnvonl  strife,  till  0Dd«d  thus: 
Ibsw,  vli«n  men  lived  in  the  fretful  worid, 
Thej  rantftged  other  mon.  hut  miseod  the  while 
The  oalmnese,  and  the  puruneM  of  thetr  hearta. 
Thejf  who  retired  lield  an  uprightvr  post. 
And  nlied  their  eyes  with  quiot  strength  toward  heaven ; 
Yet  served  aelf  only,  uufratornally. 
And  so,  Hwlxt  thes«  and  those,  I  aCruok  mj  pathf 
To  me<iltate  with  the  free  Bolitary, 
T«t  to  live  secalftr,  and  serve  mankind." 

Gregory,  partly  on  account  of  filial  obligations,  and  partly  owing 
to  peouliantieci  of  temperament,  had  less  experience  of  the  se^ 
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«M*dlfife,    BotBMaarTiedosttlMidMiavwfyfBffMd.  He 
ttepnd«  of  olfaasvbovcM  ittneled  lo  the  doirtcr  liy 
lMd«na]di.    HitnUe;or«y«leaiof I 

Itygood  t—  —J  wnrtoratioB.  Tie  nnnifcniiiiiil  Itw] 
§6^imry  lift  tad  nrgad  tfafl  ntrtmmtj  «d  iiiilirtiJiHM  kafail&  Tlw 
t%am\iWm  ««r»  gi|wieil  to  fewer  deagen  ad  line|i<eliieie  tiam 
^,1^^  wen  dw  endioritei.  Theee  eitieme  eeoetice  nefanelly 
•"■*^^'  belsvreil  that  iHeir  gmter  priTatioiie  ipob  for  tbcm 
A  Ugtitr  degree  of  merit  ia  the  sight  of  God.  Tbey  were  often 
drfveD  hj  tbe  iflenee  and  f^oom  of  a  ■olitaf7  life,  or  bj  the  excea- 
eire  iMat  of  a  tropifa]  mm,  into  iiuanitjr.  The  ooenobitae  snflered 
from  Uka  cnaeei^  elthoagh  to  a  fer  leas  exteat  Uaaj  monka 
paeeerl  throoi^^  nolflnt  luid  morbid  reactions  of  feeling.  Ttoax 
live*  M  ('StrBTagant  eelf-deninl  thej  plunged  into  the  viJdest  ex- 
i-«mtam.  Home  became  lawleee  fanatics,  like  tbe  fierce  monks  who 
fflixad  In  Ui4  Kobtorian  cantroretBT,  or,  like  the  circumcellions  in 
North  Afrirn,  wlio  took  np  the  cnaae  of  the  persecuted  IX>uatiat& 
Certain  mjidiral  mcIii  iiromR,  dairning  to  have  attained  to  the  high- 
e»l  |HTfeolJon.  Tbe  most  prominent  of  these  were  the 
KucliiU-a.  Tliojr  believed  tbeniselTes  to  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  lense  bj  a  state  of  inward  prayer.  Tbej  re- 
wninoed  nil  forniPi  of  roanmil  labor,  and  wandered  about  like  tbe 
nendiouiit  friare  of  a  later  age. 

Tlie  evtle  oud  exueaaea  Incident  to  the  solitary  life  of  the  ancho- 
rites l(td  maii;i',  inrluding  Joronie,  to  condemn  it.  They  advocated 
tiie  rjoistnr  \\U>,  where  the  monka  might  receive  tbe  wholesome 
eoiiiiHitln  of  n  Hiiperior  and  might  better  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
Chrifitiau  love  toward  their  brotlireu.  It  was  also  felt  to  be  neces- 
Muy  to  chock  the  irregularities  of  the  monks  and  to  bring  them 
timro  iitiiliT  optsRoprd  euporvision. 

MniiiiMtii'isiu  (^row  up  iu  the  West  much  more  slowly  than  it 
did  in  the  Kant  It  fniind  eonloiis  odvocntes  in  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
An<l  Atlgnnline  Early  in  the  fifth  century,  John  Cassias, 
whociimo  from  tlio  E-tst,  founded  a  cloister  at  Marseilles 
In  tbo  wnmn  coittiiiv,  inotiOHticism  appeared  in  other  parts  of  Gaul, 
and  in  llritnin  und  Irrlnnd.  Of  all  these  settlements  the  noblest 
and  most  Ixiucficial  was  the  Scottish  cloister  on  the  island  of  Ions. 
Ifiasinuirli  ns  tho  nirntnl  qualities  of  the  Western  nations  dif- 
fi'it^d  fri)m  tlioHH  of  tlid  Riwtcni,  monasticism  in  the  West  was 
mntllllml  in  ctM'taiu  of  its  phases,  and  iu  other  features  was  more 
fully  deraIoiH>d.  Tlio  people  of  the  West  were  less  given  to  mysti* 
oal  Hproulatiou.     A  mom  crude  imagination  clothed  their  supersti- 
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UoxK  fnncicfi  in  materia]  forma,  and  prepared  tliem  to  see  mhuclea 
At  every  turn.  They  were  kept,  by  the  greater  rigor  of  the  Western 
climate,  from  luany  of  the  extravagances  of  EaBtern  ftsceticisin. 
And  yet  even  Western  anchorites  made  their  abode  in  some  weird 
cleft  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy,  or  ou  the  lonely  sliore  of  the  eea. 
„     ^.    -*     Benedict  was  for  the  West  the  ideal  monk,  and  into  the 

Benedict  91  ' 

km«K  «o-  storj'  of  his  life  his  disciples  delighted  to  weave  wonder- 
ful and  supernatural  elements.  In  the  later  years  of  the 
6fth  century,  while  a  mere  boy,  he  was  token  to  Borne  to  be  edu> 
cated.  Shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  the  vices  of  mankind,  be  sud- 
denly left  the  city,  attended  only  by  a  faithful  nurse,  who  had  dis- 
covered his  purpose.  Soou  after,  he  eluded  her  also,  and  hid 
Itimself  in  a  navern  near  8ubinco.  Here  Satan  tormented  him  with 
temptations,  trj'ing,  without  success,  to  break  his  pious  resolution. 
By  the  invitation  of  some  neighboring  monks,  ho  became  abbot  of 
their  monastery.  But  they  soon  learned  to  hate  him  on  accoont 
of  his  rigorouH  ilittcit^iliiie,  and  were  kept  only  by  a  loinicle  from 
poisoning  him.  He  now  went  back  to  his  former  abode,  which  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  changed  from  a  solitude  Into  a  cluster  of  mon- 
asteries. Not  yet  satisfied,  ho  turned  his  steps  towards  Monta 
Cassino,  fifty  miles  away,  on  the  heights  of  the  Apennines.  There 
he  put  an  end  to  the  pagan  worship,  and  founded  the  monastery 
which  had  so  universal  an  influence  in  the  West  as  au  incentive  to 
tlic  monastic  life  and  a  pattern  iu  its  organization.  Benedict's 
regulations  enjoined  upon  his  monks  n  life  of  strict  silence,  hu- 
mility, and  implicit  obedience.  Their  hours  of  labor,  their  diet, 
and  their  religious  exercises,  were  carefully  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged. The  disciples  of  Benedict^  the  most  notable  of  whom 
was  Maui-us  (St.  Maur),  spread  his  order  Into  Gaul  and  Sicily.  Its 
dloisters  sprung  up  everywhere.  The  monks  taught  the  barbarians 
the  art  of  agriculture  and  kept  alive  the  light  of  knowledge  To 
the  weary  traveller  they  always  offered  a  ready  hospitoli^.  Like 
other  institutions  of  the  West,  however,  the  cloisters  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  barlHixians. 

There  were  many,  even  in  this  period,  who  objected  to  the 
monastic  life.  They  asserted  that  Cbriutianswho  fleil  to  the  desert 
or  the  cloister  were  lost  to  the  world.  Agaiust  them  It 
was  contended  that  the  prayers  of  the  godly  monks  were 
useful.  Their  lives  certainly  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre- 
vailing corniptiou  of  society,  and  held  before  the  minds  of  men  an 
example  of  self-denyiug  devotion  to  what  was  then  believed  to  be 
the  highest  ideal.     They  exercised  hospitality,  they  were  kind  to 
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the  poor,  and  the;  befriended  all  who  vere  in  distresa  The  re* 
8p«ct  entertained  for  their  sanctity  made  it  posidble  for  them  boldly 
to  rebuke  the  siiis  of  the  powerful,  even  where  such  wonle  would 
have  cost  other  men  their  livea  Itlouasticiaiii  was  vindicated  by 
the  great  Church  teachers.  They  censured  many  of  its  abuses,  but 
defended  the  conceptions  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  system,  and 
joriaUa,  especially  lauded  the  virtue  of  celibacy.  Jovinian  was 
d.c.  40S.  prominent  among  the  few  in  this  pericxl  who  attacked 
these  fundamental  conceptions.  Although  himself  a  celibate  and 
ascetic  In  life,  he  held  that  all  snch  austerities  were  purely  toIuu- 
taiy,  and  iuvolved  no  peculiar  merit.  He  uiaiutaiued  that  the  or- 
dinary Christian  life  woa  holy.  The  world  is  divided  up  into  but 
two  classes,  those  who  by  faith  have  fellowship  witli  Cluist,  and 
those  who  do  not.  He  therefore  denied  that  among  real  Christians 
any  distinctions  are  to  be  made.  These  views  were  vehemently 
resisted  by  Jerome,  and  were  condemned  by  Siiiciua,  Bishop  of 
Home,  and  by  Ambrose.  Many  hundred  years  were  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  Church  would  be  ready  for  such  a  reformation 
as  Jovinian  would  hiivo  favored.  The  ideas  which  cre- 
thinpBMrM  ated  the  distlucUon  between  clergy  and  laity,  also  divided 
"^  "'  times,  and  places,  and  actions  into  secular  and  sacred. 
The  belief  of  the  early  Church,  that  all  of  life  was  consecrated  to  God, 
gave  way  before  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  Old  Testament  legalism. 
Such  men  as  Augustine  and  Chrysoatom  tried  to  keep  this  t4>ndency 
within  bounds,  but  without  much  effect,  since  even  they  were  not 
free  from  similar  impressions.  Worship  was  resolved  into  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  received  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Instead  of  being  recognized  as  the  B^ioutaiieous  expression  of 
Christian  feeling,  it  appeared  to  many  to  be  a  round  of  orbitrorily 
imposed  observances.  When  the  worldly-minded  were  rebuked 
for  their  lack  of  diligence  in  the  worship  of  Ood.  they  alleged  the 
cares  of  business  and  tlio  inconvenience  of  attending  the  frequent 
services  of  tlie  Church. 

In  the  early  pai-t  of  this  period  the  people  not  only  had  access 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  were  urged  to  study  them  carefully.  Some, 
Vmi  of  th«  however,  could  not  read,  and  others  were  too  poor  to  buy 
Bibto.  manuscripts.     But  since  the  Bible  was  read  in  course  in 

the  public  services  of  the  Church,  anyone  by  constant  attendance 
might  become  familiar  with  it  Those  who  were  disposed  to  read 
or  meditate,  could  retire  to  rooms  in  the  galleries,  devoted  to  their 
use,  and  provided  with  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Ab  800Q  aa  Christianity  became  the  rehgion  of  the  rich  and 
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powerful*  ftucl  the  desire  to  oppoae  to  the  splendor  of  pagan 
temples  a  Bevere  simplicity,  was  less  felt,  the  primitive  aversion 

to  art  in  worship  began  to  pass   away.     Churches  of 

more  imposing  proportions  and  more  costly  furuish* 
ings  began  to  be  erected.  The  public  buildings  and  pagan  tcroplcs 
which  were  sometimes  obtained  through  the  munificence  of  the 
emperors,  and  were  slightly  remodelled  for  the  uses  of  Christian 
worship,  added  much  to  the  magniiicence  of  Church  architecture. 
Most  of  all  these  buildings  were,  as  In  the  previous  period,  in  the 
baeiUca  form.  They  were  consecrated  with  great  solemuity,  and 
thenceforth  a  peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  them.  More  care 
was  now  given  to  the  decoration  of  the  interior.  The  cross,  which 
was  universally  used  in  daily  life,  and  at  an  earlier  date  had  found 
ite  way  into  phicea  of  worship,  was  splendidly  oroaniented  with 
FletniM  10  precious  stones.  Pictures,  especially  those  representing 
''**'*^  Bible  scenes  and  ideas,  like  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  or 
Christ  under  the  image  of  tlie  Good  Shepherd,  came  into  general 
use,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  minds  of  the  half-converted  hea- 
then, took  the  place  of  the  artistic  decorations  of  their  abandoned 
temples.  Churches  built  in  memory  of  martyrs  were  ofteu  adorned 
with  paintings  jwrtraying  their  sufferinga  This  movement  toward 
sensuous  expression  in  Christian  worehip  did  not  come  so  much 
from  the  clergy  as  from  tho  moss  of  Christians  and  the  Christian 
princes.  The  wealthy,  on  whose  garments  were  frequeutly  to  be 
seen  embroideries  depicting  some  story  from  tho  Scriptures,  were 
naturally  ready  to  encourage  the  embeUiuhmeut  of  chui'ches  with 
paintings  and  images.  Tho  evils  to  which  this  desire  might  lead, 
were  pointed  out  by  the  more  enlightened  bishops,  such  as  Euse- 
bius  of  Ciesarea.  They  esi>ecially  resisted  attempts  to  introduce 
representations  of  Christ,  urging  people  rather  to  strive  to  be  like 
him  in  their  lives.     But  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  tlie 

use  of  images  in  the  churches  became  general  People 
taugMuid      began  to  prostrate  tbemselves  before  them,  mid  many  of 

tlie  more  ignorant  to  worship  them.  Tlie  defenders  of 
this  practice  said  that  they  were  merely  showing  their  reverence 
for  tho  precious  symbols  of  an  absent  Lord  and  his  saints.  Miracu- 
lous jTOwers  were  ascribed  to  these  images,  and  legends  of  mai-vel- 
ous  cures  and  wonderful  portents  were  related  of  them.  As  the 
heroic  age  of  the  Church  passed  away,  tho  veneration  for  departed 
saints  and  martj'rs  became  more  extravagant.  Churches  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  memories.  The  holf-chriatiimized  heathen  looked 
upon  them  somewhat  in  the  same  light  as  they  formerly  regarded 
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tbeir  heroes.  Their  intercewrions  were  invoked,  especially  for  the 
cure  o(  diseoseat  oud  if,  percbauce,  help  seemed  to  come  to  anyone, 
he  buug  up  in  the  church  a  gold  or  silver  image  of  the  pari  which 
had  been  healed.  Saints  were  chosen  ^urdiaus  of  churches,  soci- 
eties, cities,  and  dialiicta.  Their  relics  began  to  work  miracleB. 
The  reverence  with  which  ruder  Christiaua  regarded  their  memo- 
ries graduaUy  grew  into  wonihip.  This  new  form  of  idoktrj  was 
condemned  by  the  Cbiurch  toachcrs,  and  yet  its  cause — the  extrava- 
guut  veneration  of  the  saints — was  commended  by  them,  and  vindi- 
cated against  those  who,  like  Yigilantius  ot  Barcelona,  and  i£rius 
aud  his  followers,  attacked  the  whole  practice. 

The  adoration  of  Mary  became  prevalent.  The  doctrine  of  her 
pei'petual  virginity  was  established  in  the  Church.  In  the  course 
wonAip  of  of  ^be  Nestoriau  controversy  she  received  the  name 
***^-  •'  Mother  of  God,"  Hud  was  elevated  in  the  hearts  of  the 

devout  above  all  the  saints.  The  monks  were  especially  zealous  in 
promoting  this  wonship  of  Mary.  To  her,  aud,  in  a  less  degree,  to 
the  saints,  the  common  Ohristians  looked  for  that  mediatorial  sym- 
pathy which  they  dared  not  seek  from  the  Christ  whoso  humanity 
'seemed  lost  iu  his  exiUtation. 

Palestine  aud  the  churches  of  the  apostles  had  began  to  acquire 
fame  for  peculiar  sanctity  on  account  of  their  relation  to 
the  founding  of  Christianity,  and  thus  became  the  ob- 
ject of  pious  pilgrimagea 

From  earlier  times  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 

observe  Sunday  by  special  religious  oiercises  aud  by  an  increasing 

abstinence  from  tho  pursuits  of  secuhu*  life.     This  cub- 

!h  torn  was  made  a  law  by  the  Council  of  Laoilicea  (363), 

Constantine  legally  recognized  it,  iu  321,  by  forbidding 
the  courts  of  justice  to  bold  their  sessions  on  that  day,  except  for 
the  humaiJie  puqjose  of  manuiuittiug  slaves.  He  also  commanded 
his  Boldiera  to  refrain  from  their  customary  military  exercises. 
The  public  games,  however,  etill  continued  to  attract  many  from 
the  proper  observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Church  festivals. 
But  iu  125  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  all  games  on  such  days. 
The  custom  of  observing  Wednesday  and  Friday  {liieii  Rtaiionum) 
as  half-fasta  was  less  usual,  and  soon  ceased  altogether  iu  regard  to 
Wednesday.  Friday  continued  to  bo  kept  in  memory  of  Christ's 
poaaion.  In  many  of  the  Oriental  churches  the  Sabliatli  (Saturday) 
was  still  observed  like  Sunday^  while  iu  the  West  a  large 
number.by  way  of  opposition  to  Jewish  institutions,  held 
ft  fast  on  that  day.     The  first  feast  uf  the  year  was  Epiphany,  the 
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uauifestatioD,  which  in  the  East  connected  itself  with  Ohrist's 
baptism  ;  while  iu  tbe  West,  wbet-e  it  appeared  later,  it  coiumem- 
orated  also  the  coaiing  of  the  wise  men  and  the  first  exhibition 
of  miraculous  jwwer  at  Gana.  Cliristmas  ori^nated  in 
the  West,  and  from  there  passed  over  into  the  Eastern 
Church.  Many  Oliristians  still  look  part  ia  tbe  heathen  festival 
of  New  Year's.  To  put  an  end  to  this  practice  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed at  thiit  time,  aad  was  gnuluolly  developed  into  the  festival 
of  Christ's  circumcision. 

Tlie  gr^at  reli;^oua  amuTeniAry  of  the  year  was  Easter,  with 
ita  associated  feasts.  A  period  of  fasting,  which  finally  was  forty 
days  in  duration,  pi*eceded  it  This  gave  those  who  for 
months  had  beeu  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  business  or 
the  gaieties  of  society  time  for  thoughtful  and  penitent  preparation 
for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  great  week.  The  festival  began  with 
Palm  Sunday.  At  that  time,  to  increase  the  thanksgivings  of  the 
people,  the  emperor  was  accustomed  to  pubUsh  epecial  decrees  of 
mercy.  During  the  whole  week,  daily  morning  aud  evening  ser- 
vices were  held.  Quietness  and  abstinence  from  labor  were  en- 
joined. On  Thui*Bday,  the  Loi'd'a  Supper  ^vaa  joyously  celebrated, 
without  the  usual  fasting,  iu  commemoration  of  its  original  institu- 
tion. Good-Friday  was  kept  with  great  solemnity,  not  even  the 
kiss  of  peace  being  allowed.  Then  onmc  the  great  Sabbath,  Satur- 
day, the  day  before  Easier.  On  that  day  many  were  baptized  and 
clothed  in  white  robea  In  the  evening,  the  people,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  filled  the  churches,  where  services  were  held  until 
dawn.  Tbe  Easter  celebration  was  concluded,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jewish  Passover,  on  the  eighth  day.  White  Sunday.  Then  the 
bnptized  laid  a-Mide  their  white  robes  and  appeared  with  the  rest  of 
the  Church.  The  festal  soason  was  prolonged  from  WTiite  Sunday 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost  The  coutroverey  in  respect  to  the  time 
for  the  celebration  of  Easter  was  settled  by  the  Council  of  Nicea. 
But  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  astronomy  in  the  East,  the 
Alexandrian  reckoning,  and  therefore  that  of  the  whole  Eastern 
Church,  ditTered  from  that  of  Rome,  until  through  the  efforts  of 
Dionysius  E&iguus,  to  whom  we  owe  otu:  calendar,  the  same 
mctlioil  was  introduced  at  Rome  also. 

Those  who  were  being  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  com- 
munity of  believers  were  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their 
Cbiachaniciu  difTereut  stages  of  advancement  in  instruction,  and  of 
maA  i>»pH«m.  {|,pjp  partifipatiou  iu  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 
Baptism,  which  by  the  addition  of  supplementary  rites  had  lost 
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its  original  simplicity,  was  administered  in  general  only  on  Eiuitef 
and  Pentecost 

The  LorJ'a  Supper  was  the  great  act  in  which  the  worship  of 
the  Church  centred.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cliurch  to  be 
Tbe  LonfB  olooe  diuiug  its  celebration.  The  eorUer  view  in  rcgaril 
8UPPW.  j^j  -^  nature  gave  way  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  sncriti- 

cial  offexing  by  the  Christian  prioat^  Intcrcoeeory  prayers  oflVred 
then  were  thought  to  be  eiq>eciAUy  efficacious.  Thus  it  was  that 
prayers  fur  the  dead  be<!auiti  aimmunly  connected  with  it.,  and  it 
began  to  be  considered  a  sacrifice  for  them. 

The  ancient  liturgies  grew  up  about  the  service  of  the  Loi-d's 
Supper.  Liturgical  worship  was  a  gradual  growth,  each  church,  or 
its  bishop,  regulating  its  own  worship  or  framing  its  own  Utui-gy. 
By  degrees,  as  uniformity  was  sought,  the  liturgy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan church  became  authoritatiTc,  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  later,  numerous  Uturgies  arose,  most  of  which  bear  the  names 
of  apostles,  without  any  claim,  however,  to  apostolic  authorship. 
"  Yet,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Schaff,  *'  they  are  based  on  a  common 
liturgical  tradition,  which  in  ita  essential  elements  readies  back  to 
an  earlier  time,  perhaps  in  some  ]X)iiits  to  the  apostolic  age,  or 
even  comes  down  from  the  Jewish  worship  through  the  channel  of 
the  Jewish  Christian  congregations."  In  this  department,  as  else- 
where, there  was  a  growth.  We  tiud  in  this  period  four  groups  of 
liturgies :  the  Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  the  Boman.  and  the  Gal- 
ilean, all  of  which  have  certain  resemblances  to  each  other.  In 
general  the  order  of  service  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  were  the  reading  of  Scriptures  approjiriate  to  the  division  of  the 
year,  the  prayers  for  communicants  and  non-communicants,  and 
the  sermon.  Then  all  those  who  were  not  members  of  tlie  Church 
wore  dismissed.  In  the  second  part  was  Uie  celebration  of  the 
Supper,  with  its  introductory  Uturgy  and  ceremonies. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  sermon  depended  partly  ujron  the 
amount  of  culture  prevailing  in  each  country,  and  partly  upon  the 
different  ideas  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  priestly 
office.  In  the  West,  where  there  was  less  culture,  and  a 
greater  value  was  set  upon  the  outward  acts  of  the  priest^  the  ser- 
mon did  not  excite  much  attention  ;  although  men  Uke  Augustine 
and  Ambrose  were  effective  preachers.  In  the  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  fine  oratory  was  prized.  The  sermon  in  the  fourth  century 
became  more  rhetorical  Ita  brilliant  thoughts  or  witty  expres- 
sions were  sometimes  received  viiih  loud  applause.  WTiilo  there 
were  some  truly  groat  preachers,  like  Basil,  the  two  Gr6gories>  and 
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CbiTSOstom,  many  were  guUty  of  poor  exegesis,  want  of  definiie 
plan,  and  empty  rbotorical  artifices. 

Tbe  primitive  Cliuruh  music  was  choral  and  congrogational 
■y,  and  ill  tlie  early  part  of  the  nest  period,  Gregory  the  Great, 
were  iiiBueutial  iu  iiuproviug  Church  music  The  Ari- 
■""**•  ans  and  other  heretics  erabodioil  their  doctrines  iu  veraea 

to  be  Bung.  It  was  to  counteract  this  influence  that  Chr)-80utom 
caused  antiphouies  and  doxologies  to  be  sung  iu  processions.  In 
the  West,  Ambrose,  iu  his  contest  with  the  Arians,  taught  his  con- 
gregation to  aiiig  outiphoual  hymns.  The  most  famous  composem 
were  Ephraem  Syrus,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Ambrose.  There  was 
some  opposition  to  the  use  of  such  hymns,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  taken  from  the  Scriptures ;  and  this  could  only  be  over- 
come by  age  and  usage.  Among  the  earliest  ostnnt  Christian  songs 
are  :  The  "  Gloria  iu  Excelsis,"  a  translation  (thought  to  be  by  Hil- 
ary) of  a  much  older  Greek  hymn;  tbe  "Trisagion"  (Holy,  Holy, 
Holy) ;  and  the  "  Ta  Deum,"  probably  transferred  into  Latin  by 
Ambrose  from  a  Greek  original. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  peculiar  robes  being  worn  in  public 
by  the  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  garments  had  no  symbolical  or 
VeMmeouot  sacerilotal  significauce.  They  were  the  apparel  of  the 
»»»•»«•»■  Romans  in  the  early  centuries,  kept  by  the  clergy  after 
tbe  garmcnt.s  had  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  among  the  people.  The 
first  appearance  of  a  distinction  between  priestly  and  secular  dress 
is  in  a  mosaic  in  the  Church  of  St  YitaUs  at  liavenna,  belonging 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  in  another  mosaic  of  the  same  period  iu 
the  Church  of  SL  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  From  two  pieces 
of  the  ancient  Xioman  dress,  the  tunic  and  the  toga,  the  costume  of 
the  Churches,  l^t  and  West,  was  developed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTORY    OF    DOCTRINE. 


Ik  this  period  there  were  controversies  on  the  main  points  of 
ICbristian  doctrine,  which  agitated  the  Church  to  its  centre.     Great 
Or«M«mcn>-  occlesiasticol  assemblies,    called    (jecumeuicol    councils, 
'*"***■  were  held,  for  the  purpose  of  setthug  these  disputes  and 

of  defining  orthodox  opinion.    The  interference  of  the  state  in  mat- 
ters of  doctrine  is  a  fact  that  colls  for  particular  notice.    In  pbiloso* 
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pb^-,  Plato's  influenoe  was  still  predominaot :  Auguatiae,  as  well  an 
Origeu,  was  steeped  in  the  Platonic  spiriL 

Tlit're  were  two  priocipal  scbools  in  theolof^,  two  chief  centres  , 
of  theological  iiiflucneo.     These   were   Autioch  and   Alexaudria, 
_^^^       Enthusifljim  for  biblical  study  left  Alexandria  for  the 
Ai«x»uiru      Syrian   capital ;   but  the  Antioch   scholars  adopted  » 

more  sober  and  lutitoncal  mode  of  iutepretatiou  than  bad*^ 
bclouged  to  the  school  of  Origeu,  in  which  the  allegorical  method 
had  prorniled.     The  interest  in  doctrinal  theology  was  kept  up  la 
the  Alexandrian  school,  which,  in  this  particulmv  maintained  its 
former  repute. 

It  is  interestiug  to  observe  the  mai-ked  difference  in  the  themes' 
of  theological  discuusiou  between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  was 
ctwLnLotor  o*  tho  more  speculative  aide  of  theology,  questions  per- 
fttB^T^ii"  t'liu'tig  to  the  Trinity  auil  the  J^en»o^  of  Christ,  that  was 
thawmt.  uppermost  in  the  East.  In  the  West,  on  the  contrary, 
comparatively  little  was  done  in  tliia  particular  province.  Prac- 
tical subjects— the  doctrine  of  sin  and  of  man's  recovery  by  divine 
graces — absorbed  the  attention.  Among  the  Latins  there  w^ere  no 
such  heated  di&|)uLes  ou  abstruue  points  of  metaphysical  divinity  aa 
one  might  have  heard  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  even  from 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  in  the  Oreek~s[>eakiDg  cities  of  the  East. 
This  difference  was  mainly  owing  to  the  native  diversity  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Bomau  character. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  were  tho  golden  age  of  pati'istio 
literature.  Of  tho  Alcxandrinu  teachers,  Did}iuus,  although  blind 
jMrmai,  from  cliildhood,  waa  eminent  for  his  learning.  The 
***"*•  most   famous   teacher  of   this  school  was  Athonasiua, 

who  waa  made  Bialiop  of  Alexandria  in  328,  and  was  for  half  a 
it^^n^tt^  century  the  untiring  and  intrepid  defender  of  the  doc- 
****'^  ti-ine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against  its  Ariim  assailantfl. 

Five  times  he  was  driven  into  exile.  Even  Gibbon  is  moved  to 
Bay  of  him  that  he  "  displayed  a  superiority  of  character  and 
abilities  which  would  have  qualified  him,  far  better  than  the  de- 
generate sons  of  Ooustantinc,  for  the  government  of  a  great  mon- 
archy." Both  in  writing  and  speaking,  he  was  "clear,  forcible,  and 
persuasive."  Tlic  miracrous  treatises  from  his  pen  relate  mostly  to 
the  incarnation  and  divinity  of  Jesu&  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  controveraiei 
of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  an  acrimonious  polemic. 
Among  his  various  writings  is  an  elaborate  work  ngainst  Nestoriua 

There  were  prominent  writers  who,  ulLhough  tliey  might  diffec 
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jvidel/  from  Ori<^en  on  varioua  points,  were  unbued  vnih  hh  spirit 
fOae  of  these  waa  EuHebiua  of  Caasiirea,  in  PaltiKtino,  who  i»  beat 

^.  .  known  as  a  historian,  but  was  also  a  fruitful  author  in 
g|jrtt».«-  other  brauchea  of  theology.  Under  this  head  may  also 
be  plficed  the  three  great  Cappadocian  bisliops— the  two 
Gregoriea  and  Basil — who,  in  connection  with  Athanasius,  exercised 
a  ruling  influence  in  the  Greek  Church  in  subsequent  generations. 
Basil  was  Bishop  of  CsBsarea  in  Cappadooia,  which  was  his  native 
K,^  a.  sio-  place-  In  his  youth  he  was  a  fellow-student  at  Athens 
a™.  yf\i\^  tiie  Emperor  Julian.     H«  united  an  aitlent  attach- 

^■tiieni  to  a  life  of  monastic  retirement  with  extraordinary  talenta  for 
^public  life.  Hence  while  he  took  the  lead  in  organizing  monasti- 
ciara  in  the  Kast,  he  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  administrative 
activity  as  a  bi»hnj>.  His  vast  influence  was  more  due  to  his  per- 
Bonal  weight  than  to  liis  capacity  as  an  author.  Yet  he  bad  great 
authority  as  a  theologian.  Among  hie  productions  is  a  collection 
of  letters  which  throw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  timea 
OiMDrvoc  Or<?gory  of  N^Tssa  was,  perhaps,  the  most  profound 
STd '**»i.  *^®ologian  of  the  three  doctors  of  the  Church  whose 
nnnics  are  so  often  connecte<L  He  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Basil.  Gregory  of  Nozianzus — Gregory  Nazianzen,  as 
^^^  he  is  generally  styled — was  for  a  short  time  Bishop 
unMi,a  saK  of  Coustantiuople,  but  prefered  to  relinquish  the  oflJce. 
rather  than  withstand  the  party  in  opposition  to  him. 
He  was  an  orator  of  splendid  abihty,  yet  he  was  uaturaliy  shy  and 
aensitive,  and  was  subject,  for  this  reason,  to  constant  annoyance 
In  the  lofty  station  to  which  he  was  elevated,  and  which  he  was 
willing  to  retain,  yet  reluctant  to  lay  down.  He  had  been  a 
leUow-studeiit:  and  room-mate  of  Basil  at  Athens,  and  was  after- 
wards intimately  associated  with  him.  There  was  a  partial 
estraugemeub  near  the  close  of  Basil's  life,  but  Gregory  made  him 
tlie  subjcpt  of  ft  glowing  panegyric.  Gregory  was  a  man  of  ardent 
[iemperametit,  n  ))-ietof  merit  na  well  as  a  tlicological  thinker. 

A  coutemporarj*  of  the  illustrious  Cappadocians,  but  s  theolo- 
gian of  an  utterly  diflerent  spirit,  was  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Constan- 
Bi>tph*ataii  till,  the  aucleut  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  He  was  a  fanatical 
o.«i()-un.  opi>oncnt  of  Origen's  theology.  His  principal  work,  en- 
titled "Drug-Chest,"  is  a  description  ond  confutation  of  eighty 
heresies,  tbe  origin  and  peculiarities  of  which  he  took  great  pains 
to  inquire  into.  Its  historical  value  is  much  lessened  by  the  spirit 
of  bigot nr'  which  actuated  him  iu  his  researches. 

Among  the  Syrian  fathers  the  most  eminent  iu  the  fourth  oeu- 
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tury  was  Ephrni^m,  generally  called  Eplira6m  SjTua  He  partook 
of  the  prevalent  monastio  spirit,  and  lived  as  an  ancborile  near 
Bptii»«m  By-  Edessa.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  that  iu  some  of  the 
nu,(i.c.aT».  churches  of  Greece  his  homihes  were  read  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  He  vas  a  prolifio  author. 
Among  his  compoHitious  were  hymns  which  showed  him  to  be  a 
poet  of  no  inferior  merit 

There  were  three  distinguished  teachers  of  the  Antiochian 
school,  of  whom  the  most  renowned  was  John  Chrysostom,  or  John 
of  "the  Golden  Mouth,"  so  styled  on  account  of  his  un- 
rivalled eloquence  in  the  pulpit  He  was  of  nohle  par- 
entage. From  Ilia  mother,  Anthusa,  he  received  religious  impres- 
sions strong  enough  to  shape  liis  career.  A  student  of  Libaniua, 
the  Sophist,  he  obtained  for  his  rhetorical  ability  and  pro&cieucy 
the  highest  praise  from  that  famous  master.  His  strong  religions 
bent  took  the  ascetic  fona.  Ho  wenlcened  liis  health  by  self-imposed 
austerities.  A  presbyter  in  his  native  city,  ho  achieved  an  astonish- 
ing success  as  a  preacher.  In  398  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  the  pulpit  of  St  Sophia  he  preached  to  vast 
applauding  congi-egations.  At  Brst  his  [wpiilarity  was  almost  uni- 
versaL  But  his  simple  mode  of  life  and  his  righteous  and  strict 
adminiatmtion  of  his  office  oflcuiled  the  laxcr  portion  of  the  clergj'. 
The  plainnoRS  of  his  public  rebukes  of  rice,  and  eapeciolly  of  the 
vices  of  the  court,  turned  Eudoxia,  the  pleanure-loviug  empress,  the 
wife  of  Arcadiua,  into  a  bitter  enemy.  The  foes  of  the  eloquent  and 
evangelical  bishop  were  reinforced  by  a  jealous  rival,  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  was  eager  to  advance  his  own  episcopal 
autliority.  At  length  Chrysostom,  despite  the  enthusiastic  affection 
of  his  people,  wa.s  banished.  He  was  recoiled,  however,  but  was 
again  doomed  to  exile,  and  was  purposely  subjected  to  hardship 
and  indignities  which  terminated  his  life.  As  an  expositor  of 
Scripture,  tbonghtful  and  at  the  same  time  practical,  bringing  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  home  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  in  contact 
with  the  lives  of  men,  Chrysostom  has  had  few,  if  any,  superiors. 
His  works  consist  mostly  of  homilies  and  discoursea 

A  great  light  in  the  Antiochian  school  was  Theodore  of  Mop- 
TbMdora.  sueetia,  in  Cilieia.  His  exegetical  writings,  in  which  he 
e.  asMw.  ^j^g  governed  by  Bound  principles  of  grammatical  and 
historical  criticism,  mark  an  epoch  iu  the  progress  of  biblical  in- 
ThMdorat,  terpretation.  Only  second  to  him  in  rank  as  an  exegete 
e.  aJo-»BT.  ^p^ji  Theodoret,  who,  like  Theodore,  was  a  native  of  An- 
tioch,  but  was  Bishop  of  CyruB,  a  town  in  Syria, 
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'  One  of  the  moBt  conspicuous  of  the  Latin  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  was  Uilury,  Bishop  of  PoicLierH,  iu  GiluI.  He 
■HOan,  was  well  educnted  by  hiu  parents,  who  were  pogima  of 

bp.W)-aiiB.  i-ank.  Ho  was  &u  exceedingly  active  defender  of  the 
[orthodox  doctrine  ogoicgt  Arianism.  He  was  the  first  to  discuss 
[in  Latin  the  recondite  questiona  wluch  afforded  peculiar  delight 
[to  the  more  subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek  theologians.  Hence 
[be  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  Athanasiiis  of  the  West  Of 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  this  period,  we  haro  already 
Bpoken.  He  was  a  Itomau  by  birth,  was  trained  for  the  bar,  and 
^  became  a  magistrate  at  Milan ;  but  an  exigency  arose  which  led 
B  the  people  to  raise  him  by  ncchimatton  to  the  archbish- 

op's throne.  He  ruled  with  extraonlinary  wisdom  and 
energy,  carrying  into  the  management  of  Church  affiiira  the  ripo 
sagacity  of  a  statesman.  His  mind,  if  not  highly  original  or  spe- 
cially fertile  in  thought,  was  characterized  by  good  sense,  Hia 
writings  are  partly  doctrinal,  and  partly  ascetic  and  moral  He  was 
much  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Basil.  The  great  scholar  at 
jcronw,  ^^  time  among  the  Latins  was  Jerome,  n  considerable 

a  s«-uo.  p^^  Qf  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  East.  He  was  boni 
at  Strtdon,  on  the  borders  of  Bdmatia  and  Pannouia.  Ho  studied 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  at  Komo.     He  sojourned  for  a  time  at 

IAntioch,  where  he  was  led,  by  a  voice  of  warning  heard  in  a  dreara» 
to  turn  away  from  literary  to  ecclesiastical  studies.  After  a  resi- 
dence in  Borne  he  betook  himself  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  he  presided  over  a  convent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There,  in  his  cell,  he  pursued  the  studies  and  composed  the  works 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  scholars  of  the  Church,  and 
almost  on  a  level  with  Origen,  of  whose  theological  opinions  he  was 
finally'  a  virulent  opponent.  Among  the  various  productions  of 
H  Jerome  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Vulgate,  is  the 
best  known  and  the  most  useful  This  he  framed  by  revising  the 
old  Italic  versions  of  the  New  Teatament^  and  by  translating  the  Old 
Testament  from  the  Hebrew.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Awgus- 
tine,  and  was  prominent  in  the  controversies  of  the  day.  Unhap- 
pily, neither  his  scholarship  and  learning,  nor  his  religious  princi- 
ples, availed  to  curb  effectuoliy  the  vehemence  of  temper  which 
made  him  an  adept  in  denuuoiation.  In  connection  with  the  name 
of  Jerome  may  be  mentioned  one  of  his  opponents  in 
the  disputes  about  Origen,  Rufinus.  He  was  an  Italian 
by  birth.     He  rendered  a  very  important  service  in  translating 
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Greek  ecclesiastical  authors  into  Latin.     He  wrot«,  also,  aft«r  dili* 
gent  fetiearcbes,  n  work  on  the  Apostles*  CreeJ. 

None  of  the  -writcra  who  have  been  named,  not  even  Ambrose 
or  Jerome,  Athanasius  or  Chrysostom,  can  be  said  to  equal  in  dis- 
tinction and  in  wide-spread  and  lasting  influence,  the  foremost  ol 
AoffBrtiH.  tl*e  Latin  fathers,  Augustine.  His  *' Confeasions"  are 
nto"C<>aiw-  ^^  autobiography,  in  which  the  etorj*  of  his  sins  and 
*^*-"  Bpiritual  struggles  is  faithfully  and  frankly  told.     Hia 

seU-abasement,  so  deep  and  heartfelt,  stands  in  striking  contrast 
■with  the  tone  of  a  noted  work  bearing  tiic  same  title,  from  the  pea  i 
of  a  celebrated  writer  in  the  last  century,  the  father  of  the  senti- 
mental school,  Jean  Jacques  Boussenu.  Augustine  was  boru  at 
tAgimie,  a  vUlage  of  Numidia,  on  NoTcmber  13,  354.  Hia  fa- 
ther, Patricius,  a  burgess  of  the  town,  was  a  pagan  at  that  time^ 
and  BO  continued  until  near  the  end  of  life.  He  was  a  man  \'ulgar 
in  tone  and  of  violent  temper.  To  the  affectionate  so- 
licitude of  his  mother,  Monica,  a  Christian  woman,  of  a 
tender,  dorout,  and  elevated  spirit,  the  son  was  indebted  for  hia 
rescue  from  a  path  of  sin.  Ho  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
the  schools  of  Togaste  and  Carthage.  He  read  the  I^tin  authors 
with  zest  and  nppreci.ition,  but  ho  deplores  his  early  neglect  o| 
Greek,  n  language  in  which  he  never  became  a  proficient  His  pa»< 
sions  were  fervent,  and  he  gave  way  to  sensual  temptatioQ.  While 
still  n  youth  he  formed  on  illicit  connection,  and  became  the  father 
of  n  child,  whom  he  named  Deodatus.  He  adopted  the  profession 
of  a  rhetorical  teacher,  6r8t  at  Carthage.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
higher  thoughts  and  aspirations  were  stirred  within  him  by  a  pas* 
sage  in  the  "  Hortensiua  "  of  Cicero,  on  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
philosophy.  It  was  the  beginning  of  an  inward  conflict  of  long 
duration,  during  which  he  waa  followed  by  the  unceasing  prayers, 
and  oomeet,  yet  prudent,  counsels  of  his  mother.  He  left  Carthage 
for  Rome,  but  departed  thence,  after  a  time,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  Milan.  For  a  period  he  was  enamored  of  the  Monicbean  doc- 
trine. The  strife  of  gooil  and  evil  in  his  own  soul  inclined  him  to 
a  theory  of  dualism.  Weaned  from  this  delusion,  he  became  deeply 
and  profitably  interested  in  New  Platonism.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  listened,  at  first  mainly  from  curiosity,  to  the  preaching  of  Am- 
brose. He  was  moved  far  more  deeply  than  he  had  expected,  was 
converted,  and  was  baptized.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  His  mother  had  joined  him  in  Milan.  At  Ostia,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  embark  for  homo,  she  died.  The  account 
of  her  death  forms  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  **  CoU' 
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fesaioDa**    He  gave  up  his  property  to  the  Chiircb,  and  with  a  few 
(rieDds,  some  of  whom  had  followed  him  from  Italj,  he  lived  in  se- 
olusion  in  a  bonso  not  far  from  Tagastc,  spending  the  time  iu  ex- 
ercises of  atndy  and  devotion.     From  this  quiet  retreat  he  was 
called  to  Hippo,  where  he  became  n  priest,  then  a  colleague  of  the 
bishop,  Valerius,  and  finally,  in  395,  his  succeasor.     During  the 
iuTnaion  of  the  Vaudiils,  and  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  them, 
B  on  the  28th  of  August,  430,  he  died,  in  the  seTenty-sixtb  year  of 
■  his  age.     As  a  teacher,  preacher,  and  writer^  and  as  an  eccleaiastio 
y  whose  influence  extended  far  and  wide,  his  career  had  been  one  of 
incessant  and,  in  the  main,  of  wholesome  actirity.     Of  the  contro- 
Tersies  in  which  he  mingled,  the  contests  with  the  Douatista  and 
with  the  Pelagians  are  the  most  noteworthy.     He  was  a  ve;y  vo- 
„       .  luminous  writer.    He  wrote  on  themes  of  t)liilo8onhv  and 

on  topics  of  dogmatic  theologj',  in  treatises  not  included 
^■in  his  numerous  controversial  publications.     His  *'  City  of  God  "  is 
the  principal  apologetic  work  of  that  ago.    He  composed  esegetical 
homilies,  sermons,  and  epistles,  not  to  speak  of  other  works  not  foU- 

•  ing  under  either  of  these  classes. 
In  the  intellectual  and  spiritunl  development  of  Augustine, 
thought  and  experience  were  blended.  Ho  combined  the  genius  of 
GiumeuTor  *  dialectician  and  a  mystic,  and  the  cliaracteri^tics  of 
faiM  miod.  each  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  intellect  is  clear, 
acute,  fond  of  speculation,  yet  on  fire  with  emotion.  In  bis  own 
day,  Augustine  exerted  a  predominant  influence  on  the  grave  doc- 
trinal questions  that  were  under  debate  in  the  Western  Church. 
His  continued  eway  is  seeu  in  the  Church  of  tlie  Middle  Ages — in 
its  theory  of  the  socnunents  and  of  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
in  the  scholastic  philosophy  in  which  his  dialectic  turn  reappears. 

•  Luther,  an  Augustiniau  monk,  declared  himself  more  indebted  to 
Augustine   than   to  any  other  writer.     Calvin   constantly  qnotc.i 
iiim,  and  eulogizes  him  as  the  beat  of  the  Fathers.     His  influeuc* 
was  powerfully  felt  in  the  Church  of  the  West  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
H        Several  other  writers  among  the  Latina  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
^L^^nturies  were  specially  distinguished.     John  Cassianus  is  one  to 
^P^j^,,^^       whom  reference  has  alrea*ly  been  made.     He  was  bom 
d.cL44S-        (jjj,|  educated  in  the  Eiist.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Chrysos- 
tora  ;  but  when  Chrysostom  was  driven  from  his  see,  Cussianua  emi- 
grated to  the  West     He  founded  cloisters  in  Marseilles,  and  was 
active  in  introducing  monastic  life  iu  Western  Eurf)pe.     He  wrote 
on  this  subject,  and  he  is  also  noted  as  the  expounder  and  d»- 
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feodor  of  the  form  of  doctrine  known  as  Semt-Pelagiaaism.     Vin* 

cent  of  Lerina  derived  hia  surname  from  the  cloister  on 

Utinn,  Uie  island  of  Lerina,  near  the  coast  of  GaJlia  Ntu'bonica. 

«.&«&        In   his  work,  entitled  •' Commonotories."  he  set  forth 

the  criiena  of  catholic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  disputable  opinions. 

Salvian,  a  native  of  Oaul,  was  bom  near  the  beginnings j 

and  died  near  the  end,  of  the  fifth  century.     Hi8  pr 

cipal  work  is  a  thoughtful  nnd  elegant  treatise  on  dtnne  iV^ri* 

denoe,  in  which  he  propounds  views  similar  to  those  of  Augustine 

1^  J  in  the  "  City  of  Gbd.**    Leo  L.  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  was 

Bp.  «o-4n.    80  eminent  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  was  the  author  of 

numerous  epistles  and  of  a  large  coIlectioD  of  brief  sermons.     Ha 

was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  pulpit  eloquence  among  Itoman 

ecclesiastics. 

In  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  iu  the  fast-advancing  eclipse 
of  culture  and  learning,  the  writers  were  few.  Pl^riously,  in  the 
East,  the  work  of  Eusebius  as  a  Church  historian  had 
been  carried  forward  bj  Tbeodoret,  whose  book  coveni 
the  period  from  325  to  429 ;  by  Socrates,  who  treats  of  the  interval 
£rom  306  to  439  ;  and  by  Sozomeu,  whose  work  extcnda  over  about 
the  same  period.  Socrates  is  a  writer  whose  critical  ability  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  Eusebius.  Theodorus,  a  lector  at  Constantino* 
pie.  narrates  the  events  of  Church  history  from  439  to  518  ;  and 
Evagrius,  of  Autioch,  from  431  to  594.  Boetlus,  or  Boetliius,  was  a 
trusted  counsellor  of  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  profound  learning. 
He  was  the  victim  of  the  machinations  of  powerful  enemies  whose; 
iniquitous  schemes  he  Ija^l  thwarted,  but  who  awakened  in  Thet>- 
dories  mind  false  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Pavia,  and  was  put  to  death — an  act  for  which  the  king  is  said  to 
have  sofTered  jjoignaut  remorse.  Boetius  translatod  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  of  other  Greek  authors.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  was  the  interesting  book  on  the  "  Consolations  of  Philoso- 
phy." He  was  a  Christian  by  profession,  but  there  are  no  refer- 
ences to  the  Christian  faith  in  this  volume.  Boetius  by  his  tranHlo- 
tions,  and  through  the  book  just  referred  to,  be«mie  a  connecting 
link  between  the  ancient  period  and  the  mediaeval  era,  in  which  he 
was  held  in  high  esteem. 

CassiodoruB  was  a.  statesman   high   in   station   and  inlQuence 

loAora.     under  Theodoric  and  his  successors,  but,  late  in  life,  re- 
9-9.  m. 
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tired  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  founded  at  Yiviers,  in 
Bruttiuu,  hia  native  provinca     His  works  i«late  to  history  and 
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theology.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Toura,  in  Gaul,  besides  his  work  on 
*'M-iracleB,"  composed  an  '*  Ecclesiafltiral  History  of  the 
Frauks,"  which  is  the  rnoBt  valuable  historical  mouument 
for  that  period  of  French  history.  He  is  a  cre<luloufl, 
but  truthful,  chronicler.  Gregory  X,  or  Gregory  the  Great,  like 
orafforji  ^°  ^'  ^**  chiefly  eminent  aa  an  ecclesiastical  ruler; 
gj^jjawn^  but  he  wrote  a  copious  theological  treatise,  called  "Mo- 
ralin,"  founded  on  the  book  of  Job,  besides  homilies  and 
very  many  letters  of  much  historical  value.  Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
Seville,  in  Spain,  was  the  most  celebrated  writer  of  his 
day.  His  works  related  to  abnost  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  were  considered  to  embody  the  learning  of  the  time. 
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The  three  great  doctrinal  controversies  in  this  period  were  the 
Ajiau,  relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Trinity  ;  the 
Thrrwt  Christological,  which  had  to  do  with  the  two  natxires  of 
•<mtroir«r-u>L  cjipjat^  qj.  f\^Q  inner  constitution  af  his  person  ;  and  th* 
Pelagian,  which  had  for  its  subject  divine  and  human  agency,  Bin, 
and  the  operations  of  grace  in  man's  aalvation. 

AriiLS  was  n  presbyter  in  Alexandria.  He  is  described  aa  tall 
in  stature  and  uf  a  serious,  and  even  austere,  character.  His  intel- 
The  Arten  It'ct  was  tccn,  but  he  was  deficient  in  the  intuitive  fao- 
oMitrotw^.  yUy  jjjjj  lacked  brea<lth  of  vision.  He  was  educated  at 
Aiitioch.  He  kindled  the  fires  of  debate  by  propounding  the  bald 
doctrine  that  Clirist  is  a  created  being — the  first  of  creatures,  to 
be  sure,  and  the  being  by  whom  all  other  creaturely  beings  are 
made.  He  was  not  created  in  time,  since  time  began  with  crea- 
tion ;  yet  "  once  ho  was  not."  In  321,  liia  bishop,  Alexander,  de- 
posed Anus  from  his  office,  but  he  was  befriended  by  powerful 
ccclcaiastif^  Constantino,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  appease  the 
strife,  called  a  general  couniCil  tr>  determine  the  question,  which  met 
at  Nicea,  a  town  in  Bitliynia,  in  325. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  oRcmneuical  councila.  There  are  seven 
to  which  the  Greek  and  Itoman  churches  ascribe  this  character. 
(Bcan^nusi  Tlie  term  cecumenical  signifies  of  the  empire.  They  were 
*'''°"''*'  convoked,  not  by  the  Roman  bishop,  but  by  the  em- 
perors. Eitiier  in  person,  or  by  deputies,  they  were  present  to 
take  part  iu  the  superintendence  of  the  proceedings,  although  not 
professing  to  dictate  tlie  doctrinal  conclusions.  With  the  imperial 
commissioners  there  were  associated  in  the  presidency,  patriarchs, 
or  their  representatives,  wlio  were  not  always  or  of  necessity  legates 
of  the  Roman  sec.     On  matters  of  doctrine,  it  was  assumed  that 
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the  rot«  must  be  unaniinous  ;  on  quesiiona  of  order  and  discipUoe, 
a  zDBJority  veto  was  Bufficieni.  DiecipliDary  ordinances  might  be  re- 
voked Bubsequeutly,  for  circumstances  might  alter.  Tliia  wiis  not  the 
case  with  deduitious  of  dogma.  Unonimitj-  was  generally  gained 
on  these  points,  however,  by  exscinding  the  diasentient  minority. 
The  theory  was  that  only  bishops  could  rote,  but  priests  and  deacons 
took  part  in  the  deliberationsL  At  Kicea,  Athnnasius  was  only  a 
deacon  ;  yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  members  were  more  influential. 

Most  of  the  authorities  make  the  Nicene  Council  to  have  oon- 
sisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  members.  Some  of  the 
authorities  reduce  the  number  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Among  them  were  venerable  men  who  wore 
the  scars  that  were  printed  on  them  by  the  tortures  which  they 
had  suffered  in  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Aa  was  true  of  the 
oecumenical  councils  generally,  nearly  aU  of  them  were  Eastern 
bishops.  One  influential  member,  however,  a  trusted  counsellor 
of  Constautine,  was  a  Spanish  prelate,  Hosius  of  Conlova.  There 
were  three  parties  in  the  council.  The  6r8t  was  that  oi 
the  Arians.  The  second  was  the  orthodox  party,  which 
finally  prevailed,  wbom  we  may  call  the  Athanasiaus.  Tlie  tlunl, 
comprising  at  the  outset  a  largo  majority,  were  fully  satisfied  with 
neither  of  the  opposing  formulas,  but  would  have  preferred  less 
definite  statements.  It  included  numerous  shades  of  beUef.  Should 
the  council  affirm  the  "Homoouaian"  view — i.e.,  that  the  Son 
is  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father — or  the  "HomoeousJan," 
that  he  is  of  like  essence?  Coustantiue  and  Hosius  threw  their 
influence  on  the  Biile  of  the  fireb  of  these  definitioDB,  the 
one  which  the  Anti-Arians  demanded,  and  the  council 
assented.  The  Son  was  declared  to  be  coequal  with  the  Father  j 
the  creation  of  the  Son  was  denied,  and  bis  eternal  sonship  or  gen- 
eration was  affirmed  ;  and  tlie  characteristic  Arian  plirases  or  watch- 
words were  anathematized,  Arius  and  two  of  hie  f  rientls  were  ban- 
ished to  BJyria.  Two  other  bishops,  Eusobius  of  Nicomedia  and 
Theognis  of  Kicea,  who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  damnatory 
clauses,  were  deposed  and  banished,  but  they  afterwards  retracted 
their  refusal  and  were  restored  to  their  sees. 

A  peace  thus  made  could  not  be  permament  Constantine  him- 
self soon  felt  under  Arian  Influences,  and  turned  agaiust 
AthanasiuA.  Ho  was  baniHlied  from  his  diocese,  and 
obliged  to  reside  for  twenty-eight  months  at  Treves.  Ari- 
us would  have  been  received  back  to  the  comraanion  of  the  chure*^ 
at  Constantinople,  had  not  his  sudden  death  on  the  day  before  thi 
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time  appointed  for  the  ceremony  prevented.  For  half  a  cenlnnr, 
controveray  raged  between  the  contending  parties.  In  335,  tbo 
Semi-Arians,  or  Eusebiaas,  aa  thej  were  sometimes  calletl,  Euse- 
bius  of  Kicomedia  being  one  of  tbelr  most  prominent  leiulerB,  were 
in  the  ascendent  in  the  EtifiL  A  second  time  Athnna- 
sina  was  driven  into  exile,  and  passed  three  years  in  the 
West,  under  the  protection  of  Constaus  and  of  Julius  I,,  the  Boman 
biahop.  £n  342  the  AVestem  Church  declared  for  Athauasiua.  To 
avert  a  threatened  diviHion  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
ftii-du.  Orientals,  in  a  series  of  synods  at  Autioch,  framed  not  leea 
than  five  ambiguous  symbols.  At  Sardica  the  Occidentals 
met  in  a  council  and  sustained  Athanasius.  At  Philip* 
opolifl  the  Eastern  bishops  in  u  smaller  number  condemned  him. 
The  death  of  Constans  expoaod  Athanasiua  anew  to  the  enmity  of 
ConatantiuB,  who  wus  now  the  ruler  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  the 
East.  By  fraud  and  bribery,  the  Wcstem  councila  of 
Aries  and  Milan  were  pre^-ailed  on  to  pronounce  ag^nst 
Athanasius.  He  now  stood  alone  against  the  world,  and  for  six 
years  was  sheltered  by  faithful  monks  in  the  lonely  mon- 
asteries of  Thebais,  situated  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or 
on  the  islands  of  the  Nile.  Finally  the  Nicen©  theology  established 
its  ascendency.  Some  of  the  Scmi-Arian  theologians 
pushed  the  Ariau  theology  to  extremes,  from  which  the 
more  conservative  of  the  party  recoiled;  for  the  only 
real  bond  of  unity  was  a  common  opposition  to  certain  Athanasian 
terms.  Wise  and  moderate  theologians,  especially  Basil  and  the 
two  Gregories,  recommended  to  favor  the  Niceno  type  of  belief,  of 
which  they  were  earnest  advocates.  The  churches  of  the  West, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  intei-vala  when  they  wore  wari>ed  by 
sinister  influences  from  thuir  real  bent,  were  on  the  same  side.  At 
last,  Theodosius  the  Great,  an  adherent  of  Nicea,  summoned  the 
.  .  second  oecumenical  council  to  meet  nt  Constantinople  in 
OoariBoduo-  381  There  the  Niccne  Creed  wns  reaffirmed,  but  the 
^*'  longer  creeil  called  "Constunlinopolitan  "  had  another 

origin  and  a  later  sanction.  Long  afterwards,  at  a  council  at  To- 
ledo, in  Spain,  held  in  5^d,  fihuque  was  insei-ted  in  this 
creed,  by  wliich  it  was  matle  to  affirm  the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Sun,  instead  of  "from  the 
Father,"  as  the  formula  had  stood  before.  This  addition  to  the 
creed  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Eastern  churclies,  and  is  one  of 
the  stunding  points  of  disagreement  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Jjatina.     The  words  "  God  of  God  "  were  in  the  Niceue  CreeJ  ;  they 
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were  not  couUtined  iu  tbe  "ConsUutiuopolitan  "  crwd,  but  were  re- 
stored in  tbe  Lntiu  form  of  tliis  s;rmboI.  This  ci-eetl  was  really  tbe 
baptisui.il  coDfession  of  tbe  cliurch  at  Jerusalem,  enlarged  It  was 
recognized  ae  autboritntive  nt  tbe  council  of  Cbalcedon  in  451.  In 
it  tbe  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  fortli  in  Scriptuml  phrases, 
which  could  not  eroke  rontention  or  diasent. 

Tbe  Kicene  Creed,  ns  framed  in  325  in  Nicea,  tts  modiijed  in 
tbe  "Coimtiintinopolitnn  "  form,  and,  nraoii;:  tbe  Lutins,  in  689  at 
the  Spanish  Council  of  Toledo,  reads  in  English  aa  foUowi : 

I  betiere  In  one  God  t1i6  Fatliur  Aliniglitv  ;  Sinker  of  heaven  ftud  6«rlh, 
and  of  all  lltiuga  Tisiltle  aud  fovlsible. 

And  in  uue  LorJJestu  Cluist.  tbe  oal/be^oUen  Son  of  Ood,  WifottvD  of 
the  Father  Wforn  all  vrarl<l«  [Ood  of  OndJ.  Light  of  Light,  tpfj  God  of  wty 
Ood,  begotten,  not  matli^,  b^ing  of  one  iubalaiice  ItKoeuooj  with  the  Father; 
hy  whom  aU  tliiuga  wvro  uade  ;  vho,  for  us  meu  and  for  our  Balration,  came 
down  frum  heaven,  and  was  lucarnAtu  bj  tbe  Uol/  Ghost  of  tbu  Virgin  Marj, 
and  was  made  loau  ;  and  was  crucified  altio  for  U8  under  Pontias  Pilata  :  he 
Buffered  and  was  barlud  ;  and  Ihti  third  dajr  he  rone  again,  according  to  th« 
Soriptur«8 ;  and  oscended  into  beaten,  and  sittetli  on  tbo  right  baud  of  the 
Father ;  and  ho  shall  como  again,  with  glory,  to  judge  both  the  qaiok  and 
the  dead  ;  who««  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  [I  bulleve]  in  the  Holj  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life ;  who  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  [aud  the  Son]  ;  who  with  tbe  Father  and  tbe  Son  to- 
gether ifl  worabippvd  and  glorified ;  who  spake  hj  the  prophets.  And  [1  be* 
lleve]  one  Hot/  Catholic  and  Apontulic  Church.  T  acknowledge  one  baptism 
for  tbe  remission  of  sins  ;  and  T  look  for  the  rcsarroctfon  of  the  dead,  and  the 
life  of  tbe  world  to  como.     Amen. 

In  the  I^atiu  Church,  which  had  always  clung  tenacioualy  to  the 
unity  of  the  divine  essence,  tbo  remains  of  uubordinationism,  which 
belonged  to  the  current  conceptions  on  this  mysterious 
id  thB  dootrin*  Bubjoct,  were  cliiniua(<?d  from  the  doctri,ne.  In  the 
teaching^  of  Augustine  tlie  mifudon  of  the  Son  is  the 
act,  not  of  the  Father  alone,  but  of  the  whole  Trinity  ;  and  the  the* 
ophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  referred,  not  to  the  Son  alone, 
but  to  the  three  persons  iu  common.  The  nHmeri<al  unity,  or 
the  identity  of  tbe  persons,  aa  to  substance,  which  was  not  expho- 
itly  asserted  at  Nicea,  and,  although  tuugbfc  by  Atluinnsius,  was  a 
view  which  many  of  tbe  Nicene  Fathers  did  not  hold,  became  the 
established  liehcf  in  the  Went.  Tbo  ideas  of  the  Latins  found  a 
terse  expression  iu  tbe  paradoxical  statements  of  the  creed  called 
Tbm  "  AtiiKiu-  *^^  Athanaaiiin  Symbol,  which  waa  composed  by  soma 
rtMOiwL"  author  unknown,  certjiinly  not  earlier  than  the  closing 
part  of  the  fiith  century.  It  is  not  until  near  the  age  of  Cbai> 
lemague  that   the   tirst    perfectly   undoubted   traces  of  ita  UM 
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appear.  In  tbe  "West,  as  in  the  East,  the  Fiitlier  continued  to  be 
difttiiiguisbed  from  the  Sdq.  aud  each  from  the  Spirit ;  but  this 
diatiuction  nnioiig  the  Ijatiiis  was  shut  up  within  narrower  limits. 

The  uext  great  subject  of  iuvestigation  and  conflict  in  the 
Church  was  the  relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Jesua 
ChrirtoroBicfcj  ApoUinaris,  Bishop  of  Loodicea,  about  the  jear  360, 
ASMrti^  ailopiedtlieftpiniiin  which  tlicAriariBhad entertained,  that 
*™-  the  Word  or  iiogoa  in  Christ  took  the  place  of  the  spirit, 

or  tbe  rational  human  soul,  in  man.  This  opinion  was  generally 
opposed  and  was  pronounced  a  heresy.  There  gradually  arose  lu 
The  Aiemn-  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^^  parties,  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Aiitiocbian. 
drijui  tujw,  'jijg  Alexandrian  \-iew,  of  which  CjTil  waa  an  eager  and 
intolerant  cbampion,  made  the  two  natures  to  be  bo  unified  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  divine,  which  takes  up  humauity  into  itself, 
Tiw  Anuoch-  ^^^  Christ  is  the  single,  undivided  object  of  adoration, 
ua  Ykw.  fpijg  Antiochian  view  waa  that  the  two  natures  remain 
distinct  in  their  attributes,  and  that  the  incarnation  in  its  efTccis  is 
gradual,  so  that  room  is  left  for  the  action  in  Jesus  of  a  human 
will  that  freely  overcomes  temptation.  Tiio  opposing  tendeucies 
of  opinion  came  into  conflict  in  consequence  of  tlie  condemnation 
Kmarim:  ^J  Nestorfus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  of  the  title 
B|>.  4a&-«i.  M  Mother  of  God,"  which  the  monks,  zealous  for  tbe  Marian 
cultus,  appUed  to  the  Virgin.  Ood,  he  said,  could  not  have  a  human 
parent,  Cyril,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  that  there  is  such  a  imifl- 
catiou  of  the  two  natures  that  one  personal  subject  is  constituted, 
with  one  nature  which  is  divine-human.  Cyril's  zeal  was  height- 
ened by  his  jealousy  of  the  rival  patriarchate  of  Constautiuuple. 
Anathemas  on  the  one  aide  called  forth  counter>anathemas  on  the 
other.  Cyril  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Roman  bishop.  To  settle 
ooandiof  ^^^  controversy,  the  Emj>eror,  Theodosius  II.,  called 
Btiho..!^  (^  General  Cuunfil,  at  Ephesua,  in  431.  There  Cyril 
organized  an  assembly  of  his  foUowers  without  waiting  for  lead- 
ing Oriental  bishops  to  arrive,  and  condemned  Kestorius.  Later, 
the  Orientals  met  in  council  and  condemned  Cyril  Thcodoaias, 
after  an  interval,  took  sides  against  tbe  Nestorians.  Cyril  mode 
very  important  doctrinal  concessions  to  his  theological 
allies.  Nestoriua  was  driven  from  one  place  of  exile  to 
another,  and  died  about  the  year  440.  The  theological  school  at 
Edessa  refused  to  acquiesce  In  the  measures  of  the  Anti-Nestorinns, 
TbcHniartoa  ^^^  ^^  '"^^  broken  up.  Many  who  were  oppressed  by 
"**■  the  dominant  party  fled  into  Persia,  spread  far  into  the 

East,  and  perpetuated  their  creed  in  the  Ncstorion  sect. 
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The  Egyptians  who  opponed  the  doctrine  of  two  tiaturea,  and 
held  tli&t  1x)th  were  resolved  into  one  by  the  incarnation,  went  by 
Tba  uoaofihj-  ^^  Douie  of  Mouopbysites.  But  a  reaction  against  them 
Mtenwflin.  ^y^  provoked  \>y  Eutjrchea,  an  oTer-zealoos  Cjriilion, 
who  carried  the  deification  o{  Christ's  humanity  bo  far  ns  to  hesi- 
Cate  to  admit  that  hia  body  was  of  the  eame  nature  ae  ours.  Con- 
demned by  his  bishop,  Flamnus  of  Couslantiuople,  and  by  Leo  L, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  ho  was  protected  by  Dioscuroa  of  Alexandria,  wlw 
"lU-bbM-  presided  over  a  council  at  Epbosus,  which,  from  the  vio- 
Brmod,"  446.  jenco  of  its  spirit  and  proceedings,  was  styled  the  "Bob- 
ber Synod."  Shortly  after,  the  imperial  court,  the  influence  of  which 
hod  become  extremely  potent  in  matters  of  doctrine,  turned  against 
(y,„^^^  the  monophysitea.  The  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalce- 
OhatDMion.  ^Qjj^  jij  151^  followed  the  suggestions  of  a  letter  of  Leo 
to  Flavian,  and  framed  a  creed,  pamllel  in  importance,  bh  regards 
tliifl  subject,  with  the  Nicene  formulary.  The  Chalcedon  creed 
afiirmed  two  natures  in  one  person,  united  without  confusion^ 
change,  division,  or  separation,  the  proi>erties  of  each  nature  being 
preserved.  It  is  a  creed  which  even  Nostoriua  would  not  have 
rejected.  But  the  long  debate  was  not  concludetL  The  strife  of 
tongues  went  on.  The  emperors  intervened,  now  on  one  side  and 
DOW  on  the  other.  The  attitude  of  Justin  L  moved  the  Monophy- 
jurtin  I.,  ^**t*  ^^  break  off  their  connection  with  the  orthodox  ad- 
6i»-6a7.  herents  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  form  Kectfl  in  I'^^j-pt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  which  still  exist 
UMtophyBita  under  the  names  of  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Jacobite,  and 
■"^  Ax-raenian  Churches.     Justinian  (527-565)  sought  to  win 

bock  the  Monophysitcs  by  concessions  which  created  more  dis< 
Fifth  ocn  content  than  they  quelled.  An  edict  called  the  "Three 
»«>j?Jotwn-  Chapters,"  designed  to  please  the  Egyptian  party,  roused 
a  violent  di8i)utc,  and  was  very  obnoxious  in  the  "West 
The  fifth  CEcumeuical  Council  failed  to  conciliate  the  opponents  of 
the  Chalcedon  creed.  The  hist  phase  in  tlio  long  contention  was 
the  Mouothelite  controversy,  on  the  question  whether  there  are,  or 
are  not,  two  wills  in  the  incarnate  Christ  It  was  fomented  by  an 
imprudent  attem]>t  to  pacify  tlio  conflicting  piirties  by  means  of  a 
new  formula.  In  680,  the  Emperor,  Constantinus  Pogonatiia,  sum- 
HiuhfKcu.  '"""^'J  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council  to  settle  the  point 
m*ni«j  iSiaa  ^B  the  Will,  iu  the  Current  philosophy,  was  counted  aa 
one  of  tlie  pro})crties  of  the  nature,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Duothelites.  or  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  two  wills,  were 
light     The  opposite  opinion  had  l>eeu  maintained  by  Pope  Houo> 
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riofl  I  Henco  he  waa,  hy  name,  anathematized  by  the  council  as  • 
heretic,  and  this  declarattoD  vs-ae  approved  by  more  than 
one  of  hia  succeBsors,  notably  by  I^eo  IL  After  this  con- 
ciliar  Terdict^  the  mouothelite  opiciou  coutinued  to  be  cherished 
Th»  Hwoo-  ^y  ^^6  Maronit«s,  a  party  of  Beparatuits  from  the  Catho- 
'*^  lie  Church.     Tliey  still  exist  as  a  distinct  community  in 

and  near  the  Lebaaou.  Their  name  in  connected  with  an  ancient 
monastciy  of  St  Maron  on  the  Orontes,  and  is,  bestdea,  obscurely 
traced  to  one  or  more  persouatjes  beariug  thia  name  and  title.  In 
1182,  they  were  brought  into  connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
but  thie  union  waa  not  formally  completed  until  the  Council  of 
Florence,  in  1445.  Special  privileges  are  still  conceded  to  them  by 
the  Roman  see. 

Only  one  other  (Ecumeoical  Council  after  the  sixth  is  owned 
alike  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  It  is  the  second  Nicene  Cotmcil 
(787),  where  the  iconoclasts  were  condemned.  These 
ancient  asHemVilif^s  were  often  tumultuous,  and  their  pro* 
ceedings  were  frequently  marked  by  aa  absence  of  fairness  as  well 
of  dignity.  Kvcn  the  first  Nicene  Council,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
ioblest  of  these  bodies,  was  governed  by  the  imperial  will  Gregory 
of  Naziauzus,  the  renowned  theologian,  who  presided  for  a  while 
over  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  381,  said  that  he  had 
never  known  a  synod  which  did  not  aggravate  the  evils  which  it 
undertook  to  remedy.  Cardinal  Newman,  an  admirer  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Councils,  says  that  "  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of  in  re- 
gard to  the  fathers,  taken  individually,  which  couipose  them.  They 
appear  aa  the  antagonist  host  in  a  battle,  not  as  the  shephenls  of 
their  people."  And  he  has  drawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  scenes  of 
violence  at  Ephesus  in  431,  where  Cyril  and  other  leaders,  infiamed 
with  bitter  hostility,  appeared  each  with  an  armed  escort  Even  at 
Chalcedon,  the  outcries  of  the  bishops,  and  other  unseemly  displays 
of  passion,  were  such  as  would  hopelessly  disgrace  any  modem 
church  assembly. 

If  tlie  East  was  kept  in  a  ferment  by  the  intricate  problems  per- 
taining to  the  Trinity  and  the  Saviour's  pei-son,  it  was  among  the 
The  F«i«eiu>  Latins  that  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and  the  question  of  the 
cMitniTOTj.  extent  of  man's  dependence  on  grace,  were  of  absorbing 
interest  Pelagius  was  a  British  monk,  who  came  to  Home  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  fourth  ceutuiy.  Whore  he  was  educated  we  do 
not  know,  but  wherever  he  was  taught,  Greek  was  among  the 
studies  that  he  had  pursued.  He  was  a  man  of  larpe  frame,  sober 
and  strict  in  his  morals,  and  with  an  understanding  clear,  if  not 
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deep.  He  was  offended  bj  the  laxneea  of  ooDduct  which  he  ob* 
served  at  Rome,  even  among  the  clergy,  and  was  inclined  to  attrib' 
ute  it  to  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  helplessness,  which 
nothing  iu  the  course  of  his  own  religious  experience  incUned  him 
to  adopt  For  he  had  not,  like  Au^pistine,  wrestled  in  agonj  with 
temptation  and  been  vanquiahcd  in  the  conflict.  With  a  younger 
man,  Ccelestius,  a  lawyer,  who  embraced  arehgiouslife,  and  joined 
him,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa  There  it  was  that  the  rcsiiituuce  to 
the  doctiines  of  Pelagius  began  in  earnest;  and  iu  tbis  ^"arfore, 
which  spread  far  and  wide,  Augustine  was  his  most  effective  adver- 
sary. Augustine  and  Pelagius  were  the  representatives 
tDd  r«ij«iuH  of  two  opposite  systems.  Tbey  differed  in  their  idea  of 
the  relation  of  Qod  to  the  creation,  and  especially  to  man. 
The  one  conceived  of  the  divine  energy  as  perpetually  needed  and 
forever  exerted.  The  other  regarded  the  world  and  man  as  fur- 
nished, at  the  start,  with  inherent  powers  sufficient  for  self<moT6- 
ment  and  solf-giiidance.  With  Pelagius,  freedom  is  power  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  power  of  contrary  choice  is  always  present  With 
Augustine,  true  freedom  is  the  union  of  the  will  with  the  divine 
law,  the  result  of  which  is  voluntary,  yet  spontaneous  obedience, 
where  freedom  and  necessity  coalesce.  Botli  agreed  that  the  first 
•in  was  Adam's  frco  act,  when  there  was  still  a  power  to  the  oppo- 
site. But  that  sin,  acconliug  to  Augustine,  brought  upon  Adam, 
and  equally  on  the  race  that  wnu  to  spring  frum  him,  physical  death, 
guilt,  and  a  bondage  of  the  will,  or  an  inherited  dominion  of  sin 
in  the  souL  Humanity,  before  it  was  individualized,  was 
really  in  Adam,  and  in  him  acted  and  waa  corrupted. 
We  are  responsible  at  birth  for  that  act,  and  share  all  its  conse- 
quences. Pelagius,  on  the  contmry,  held  that  we  sin  only  by  imi- 
tation of  our  firat  parent,  tLat  there  is  no  such  helpless  slavery  of 
the  will  OS  Augustine  asserted,  and  that  physical  death  is  a  natural 
necessity,  apart  from  the  effect  of  the  primal  transgress lou.  Char- 
acter, instead  of  being,  as  Augustine  said,  a  single,  dom- 
inating principle,  either  moraUy  good  or  morally  evil,  is 
rather  a  series  of  acts,  or  a  congoriea  of  traits,  some  of  them  right 
and  some  of  them  wrong.  Holding  to  the  absolute  impotence  of 
onc«  la  oon-  ^^^  ^'^^  sincc  the  fall,  as  regards  goodness  and  hohuess, 
vcndoo.  Augustine  ascribed  conversion  wholly  to  the  efficiency  of 

divine  grace,  which  toucheathe  springs  of  choice,  is  irresistible,  and 
is  bestowed  on  those  whom  God  has  purposed  to  recover  to  him- 
eelf.  But  the  gift  of  perseverance  he  does  not  impai-t  to  all  of  the 
regenerated.    It  is  only  the  elect  who  receive  it    All  these  propo* 
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aitiotis  Pelngius  denied.  With  him  grace  woe  mainly  the  outward 
toochiug  of  the  Ltw,  of  the  gospel,  aud  of  divine  provideuce.  It  ia 
opinimwof  optional  with  the  eimier  whether  or  not  he  will  yield  to 
p»i»itiBa.  jjjQ  g^u  yf  ^Q  gospel,  and  whether,  in  case  he  doea  yield, 
he  will  persevere  in  the  chosen  path.  Predestination,  as  Augustine 
held  it,  according  to  whom  the  number  of  the  saved  was  pre-de- 
terzaiued,  aud  their  salvation  secured  by  ooiuipoteut  power,  the 
decision  not  being  left  with  tuan,  was  regarded  by  Pelagius  as  de- 
stnictive  of  humau  respousibility.  Augustine,  at  an  earlier  day,  but 
AjiffTtitiiw-a  after  his  conversion,  had  taught  couditional  predestina- 
■u-ifatr  Ti«r«.  i\Qji^  resistible  grace,  and  a,  reserved  power  in  the  will. 
Reflection  led  him  to  a  change  of  opinion.  Hia  earlier  views,  ho 
eome  to  think,  imderrated  the  strength  of  sin,  and  logically  divided 
the  glory  of  man's  emancipation  from  evil  between  himself  and  God. 
In  this  cliange  he  advanced  beyond  the  type  of  opinion 
«ioua  u.  Au-  which  Ambrose  aud  other  teachers  in  the  Western  Chiu'ch 
*"    "*'  had  previously  adopted.     Tliey  hotl  denied  that  the  be- 

liever merits  reward  for  his  faith,  and  had  emphasized  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  had  not  made  the  Spirit  the  sole  efficient  in 
the  work  of  regeneration. 

Ccelesttus  w&h  eicommunicated  for  heresy  by  the  synod  of  Car- 
thage in  412.  Pelagius  had  not  remained  long  in  Africa,  but  had 
Evniti  at  tha  bctakcn  himself  to  Palestine.  In  415,  he  appeared  before 
oMtroranj.  ^^^  synods,  the  last  of  which  was  held  at  Diospolis,  aud 
at  both  synodswas  acquitted.  Augustine  charged  that  at  tbnso  aa- 
sembliea  he  Lad  uot  frankly  brought  out  hia  opiuions.  The  Roman 
bishop,  Innocent  I,  favored  the  North  African  opponents  of  Pelagius. 
His  successor,  Zosimus,  at  first  wavered,  but  at  length  took  the 
same  position,  and  adopted  the  Anti-Pelagian  canons  of  a  council 
of  Carthage,  held  in  418.  Imperial  edicts  were  i».sued  in  fitvur  of 
them.  Bishops,  among  them  an  able  man,  Julian  of  Eclanum,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  verdict  of  Zosimus^  were  banished.  In 
the  £>ast,  the  cause  of  Pelagius  become  mixed  with  the  Nestorian  con- 
tost  in  such  a  way  that  his  truets,  also,  wore  proscribed 
doctriMin  by  the  council  of  Epheeus,  in  431.  But  the  prevailing 
theology  in  the  East  was  really  not  Augustinian.  Neither 
was  it  Pelagian.  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia,  aud  his  school,  taught 
that  redemption  was  not  exclusively  negative ;  it  raised  man  to  a 
higher  than  his  original  state  prior  to  tho  falL  Chrysoatom  teaches 
that  the  free  action  of  the  will  is  the  condition  and  concomitant  of 
all  tlie  operations  of  grace.  The  position  of  the  Greeks  was  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  the  Pelagians  and  Augustiuians. 
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Such  on  intermeduiU  tjpo  of  belief  wns  brongbt  forwfti-d  in  the 
West  by  Gassianua,  in  the  form  of  "  Semi-Poln^Qism. "  The  inDate 
semLPtud-  proclivity  of  man  to  am,  and  the  need  of  the  crrace  of 
mtdna.  y^g  Spirit,  Were  strongly  asserted  ;  but  inborn  guilt  waa 

denied,  and  couversiou  was  made  to  i-cault  from  the  joint  iuJlueuca 
of  the  two  factors,  the  agency  of  God  and  the  free  action  of  the 
will  A  distinguished  Semi  Pelagian,  in  tho  middle  of  the  fifth 
century^  was  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Rbegiura.  At  length,  two  coun- 
cils, tho  Synod  of  Orange,  and  tho  Synod  of  Valence, 
Qnme§  ud  both  held  in  629,  condemned  the  Semi-Pelagian  doctrine 
of  the  cooperation  of  grace  and  free  will,  condemned, 
also,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  to  sin,  which  not  AugustinSj 
but  some  extreme  Aug\iBtimaD%  had  broached,  and  were  silent  on 
the  general  point  of  absolute  predestination  aud  irresistible  grace. 
In  530,  the  decision  of  these  synods  was  approved  by  the  Itomoa 
BiBhopf  Boniface  IL 
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We  hflvo  now  to  glance  at  the  topics  of  Ohristian  doctrine  that 
are  not  directly  included  in  tho  groat  controversies  which  have  just 
been  reviewed.  The  form  of  the  defences  of  Chriatiauity 
was  determined  by  tbe  character  of  the  attacks  and  ob- 
jections, which  were  in  port  new,  and  in  part  the  same  as  in  the 
former  period.  Tho  Kmperor  Julian  found  an  op|X)uent 
in  Cyril  of  jUoxandriti.  Among  the  reproaches  brought 
by  Julian  against  the  Christians  were  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  had  sprung  up  among  them,  and  the  homage  paid  to  the 
relics  and  the  graves  of  martyrs  ;  practices,  however,  which  he  ad- 
mitted and  even  charged  were  discountenanced  by  the  teaching  of 
their  Master.  The  principal  apologetic  treatise  in  this  era  was  the 
noble  work  of  Augustine,  the  "  City  of  God,"  tbe  first  at- 
tempt in  Christian  times  at  somothing  hke  a  philosophy 
of  bintory.  In  410,  a  tluill  of  dismay  went  through  the 
empire  at  the  news  of  the  capture  and  sack  of  Bome  by  Alaric  the 
Goth.  The  foundations  of  the  world  seemed  to  be  sliaken  by  the 
fall  of  the  eternal  city.  Complaints  broke  out  with  renewed  vehe* 
mcncn  against  tho  religion  whoBc  God  had  failed  to  shield  Rome 
from  tho  Appalling  disaster,  and  against  its  disciples  who  had  for- 
saken the  divinities  of  the  ancient  system.  To  meet  this  assault, 
Augustine  composed  his  work,  which  embraces,  also,  a  positive  ex- 
planation and  vindication  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  refers  to  terri- 
ble calamities  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the 
earlier  Coisars.     He  insLBts  that  disasten  may  have  a  disciplinazj 
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value  greater  tban  tbeir  coat.  He  ondertakea  to  sliow  that  there 
are,  aud  have  been  from  the  bepnning,  two  great  communities  or 
cities,  the  city  of  God,  comprising  within  it  all  his  true  worshippers, 
aud  the  city  of  the  world,  whose  denizens  may  prosper  in  this  life  but 
have  no  port  in  the  future  and  everliisting  blessed  uess  of  the  right- 
eous. A  fSpauish  presbyter,  Orosius,  a  contemporary  of 
Augustine,  wrote  a  briefer  work  in  the  same  general  strain. 
Among  the  proofs  adduceil  by  Eusebius  of  Cffisarcn,  and  other  de- 
fenders of  the  gosj>el,  were  the  character  of  Jesus  and  tho 
aposUes,  which  eicludes  the  idea  of  deceptluu  on  their 
port ;  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  and  the  spread  of 
Cluistianity  in  the  face  of  almost  invincible  obstacles.  Worthy  of 
notice  is  Augustine's  idea  of  a  miracle  as  an  event  which  excites  an 
unwonted  degree  of  astonishment ;  although  natural  events,  since 
they,  too,  spring  just  as  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  would  occa- 
sion the  same  feeling,  if  they  were  not  familiar. 

Scholai-!*  like  Jerome  and  Rufinua  knew  how  to  discriminate 
between  the  apocryphal  and  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  their  knowleilge  of  this  distinciion  did  not 
diffuse  itself.  Augustine  quotes  tho  two  classes  of  books 
indiscriminately.  Both  are  included  in  the  hst  of  books  sanctioned 
as  canouicul  by  the  Cuuucil  of  Carthage  in  397.  Tlio 
same  council  includes  in  the  canon  all  the  Antilegomeno, 
or  books  that  had  been  doubted  by  some.  These  were 
all  recognized  by  Jerome  and  Augustine.  The  day  of  critical  in- 
quiry and  discussion  was  passing  by,  ami  tho  drift  w.as  towards 
uniformity  on  all  points  of  this  nature.  The  Church  of  Itome  now- 
received  tho  Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews,  which  it  had  rejected ;  and 
in  the  East,  after  the  sixth  century,  the  Apocalypse,  which  had 
not  been  received  by  leatliug  theologians,  as  Gregory  Narianzen, 
Chrysostom,  and  Theodornt,  takes  its  plac;e  in  the  canon.  Tho 
^^^^  doctrine  of  verbal  inspintion  was  widely  prevalent,  and 
Kbii^bBnirv-  was  even  held  by  many  to  extend  to  the  Septungiut  ver- 
sion. Mystical  and  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
were  much  in  vogua  In  the  Autiochiau  school,  in  such  writers  as 
Theodore  aud  Chrysostom,  the  view  taken  of  inspiration  allows 
much  more  to  the  Ituman  factor  in  the  composition  of  the  Script- 
ures, and  among  them  there  is  a  sounder  method  of  exegesis. 
Tradition  as  a  source  of  knowledge  as  to  apostoHc  teach- 
ing was  highly  valued  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  every- 
thing thus  tr:iii3niittcd  was  thought  to  be  conlainefl,  in  some  form, 
either  clear  or  ubecure^  iu  the  Scriptures.     Vincent  of  Lerins  laid 
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down  as  the  note  of  catholic  or  orthodox  dootrine,  that  it  is  always^ 
everywhere,  and  by  all  beheved — quod  gemper,  ubiqM 
ouiwUodocy  et  ab  omnibus  credUum  est.  In  the  Latin  Church  this 
rule  has  been  regarded  as  sound,  although  it  was 
need  by  the  author  as  a  bulwark  for  the  Semi-Pelagian  opinion. 
^^di^tj.  The  authority  of  general  councils  was  recognized  as 
«tonD(^.  supreme,  tliey  being  under  the  special  guidniice  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  They  do  not  add  to  the  sum  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  define  what  has  been  revealed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles.  Au- 
gustine holds  that  the  decisions  of  a  council  may  bo  improved  by  a 
later  council ;  but  whetlier  such  improvement  may  include  cor- 
rection is  not  statetL  His  theory  ia  that  a  general  council  simply 
gives  definite  form  to  a  conviction  to  which  the  Church,  through  a 
process  of  iuTestigatiou  and  reflection,  under  tlie  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  has  been  previously  led.  Behind  the  council  is  the  univer- 
sal Christian  consciousness  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  progress. 

Augustine  laid  down  the  maxim  that  "faith  precedes  knowl- 
edge ; "  that  is,  a  living  experience  of  the  gospel  is  requisite  for  in- 
hiui  mn4  sight  iuto  its  meaniug.  It  is  meaut  that  we  should  under- 
'••"'^  stand  the  truth,  but  the  practical  appropriation  of  it  is 

first  in  order.  The  era  of  critical  scholarship  was  vanishing,  and 
reverence  for  Church  authority  was  growing.  Augustine  says  that 
he  should  not  believe  the  gospel,  if  he  were  not  moved  thereto  by 
Amhoriiyoi  *^®  authority  of  the  Church.  He  looks  on  the  Ohuroh  as 
tiieoiinivb.  ^  sufficient  voucher  for  the  canon  and  the  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  its  contents.  In  this  period,  manuscripts  of  the  Bible 
were  multipUed,  and  the  laity  were  exhorted  to  read  iL  Yet  as 
we  approach  the  close  of  the  period,  the  custom  of  reading  it  is 
Been  to  be  passing  away,  partly  from  the  incoming  of  barbarism, 
and  partly  because  the  prevalence  of  allegorical  interpretation  cre- 
ated the  feeling  that  a  layman  could  not  understand  it 

Along  with  the  ordinary  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  from 
the  necessity  for  a  first  cause,  and  from  the  evidences  of  design, 
Progftigfirio  Augustine  seeks  to  frame  a  domonatrative  argument, 
taintfof  GodL  based  on  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  realism,  and  Boe- 
taus  makes  a  like  attempt  on  the  same  foundation,  which  was  de- 
rived from  Plato.  Our  knowledge  of  God,  according  to  Augustine, 
is  relative  ;  that  is,  we  know  him  not  as  he  ia  in  himself,  but  only 
in  the  revelation  of  himself,  which  is  shaped  to  correspond  to  the 
limited  measure  of  our  understanding.  In  him  the  attributes  are 
AagOB  uid  neither  distinguished  fi*om  one  another,  nor  from  the  sub- 
stance of  his  being.    AngeU  and  demons  are  the  inatro- 
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ments  of  his  will,  for  dispensing  mercies  and  executing  judgmenta. 
Angels  were  divided  into  three  general  and  oiue  special  elasseSb 
The  first  clear  saucUou  of  the  invocation  of  angels,  as  intercessors, 
is  in  Ambrose.  In  the  sixth  century,  churches  were  dedicated  by 
Justinian,  and,  also,  in  Gaul,  to  the  Archangel  l^lichael  As  the 
homage  of  angels  spread,  the  scriptural  prohibitions  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature  were  avoided  or  evaded  by  distinctions  in  the 
kind  and  degree  of  worship  which  is  offered  to  different  orders  oi 
Bupemal  beings.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  common  people 
would  clearly  comprehend,  or  faithfully  observe,  these  theological 
distinctions. 

On  the  subject  of  redemption,  it  was  stiU  the  doctrine  that 
Christ,  in  some  way,  has  rescued  us  from  the  hands  of  Satan.  The 
posterity  of  Adam,  it  was  said  by  Augustine,  by  t^he  laws 
of  war,  share  in  the  lot  of  their  }>arent  Adam,  who  gave 
himself  up  a  captive  to  Satan.  They  must  bo  liberated,  not  by  Jiut 
of  power,  but  by  righteous  means.  Satan  excoe<led  his  power  in 
daying  Jeaus,  and  lost  all  right  over  believers  in  him.  By  others, 
it  was  said  that  Christ  discharged  a  debt  due  to  God  from  the  sin- 
ner. God's  truth  and  his  love  were  both  maintained  tlirough  the 
work  of  Christ  Cj*ril  of  Alexandria  says  that  he  bore  the  curse  of 
sin  which  rested  on  us.  Much  vrna  made  of  the  physical  union  of 
Christ  with  humanity,  whereby,  as  it  was  believed,  immortal  life, 
including  the  glorified  body  received  at  the  resurrection,  are  im- 
parted to  his  followers.  He  leavens,  as  it  were,  with  a  life-giving 
influence  the  race  into  which  lie  enters.  Faith  was  al- 
most universally  made  a  synonym  of  orthodoxy,  so  that 
good  works  must  be  conjoined  with  faith  as  the  condition  of  sal- 
vation. Baptism  is  neceasary,  and  for  sins  after  baptism  penance 
„,„^^^  ifl  requisite.  Mortal  were  distinguished  from  venial 
vtMiW  ^nH.  gjjjg  -  tJiQ  former  involve  the  forfeiture  of  grace,  and,  un- 
leaa  repented  of,  bring  penlition.  In  the  fourth  century  the  cus- 
tom begun  of  invoking  deceased  martyi-s  and  asking  for  their 
prayers.  With  this  habit,  it  has  already  been  explained,  the  rev- 
erence for  their  relics  and  images  was  enhanced. 

In  confuting  the  Donatists,  who  claimed  that  the  note  of  the 
true  Church  was  the  holiness  of  its  members,  Augustine  set  forth 
The  note  ot  cathoUcity  as  the  real  and  principal  criterion.  By  tlus 
**""'"°'''-  he  meant  that  the  Church  is  the  visible  society,  spread 
ovar  the  earth,  and  having  within  it  the  apostolic  sees.  This 
Church,  he  claimed,  is  to  be  called  holy,  even  if  it  contain  within 
it  unworthy  members,  who,  although  in  it,  are  not  of  it    The  tares 
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mtist  be  left  to  grow  with  the  wheat.  The  Church  held,  inoreoTer, 
agftinsfc  the  Donntiats,  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  is  iode- 
pendent  of  the  character  of  the  officiatiog  minister.  BaptiBm  by 
one  who  is  pronounced  a  heretic  will  save  a  man  only  in  caae  b« 
afterwards  enters  into  communion  with  the  catholic  bo^ly.  The 
central  point  of  Church  authority — the  culmen  aticloriiati» — Augua- 
TbeMui  ^i°^  places  in  the  see  of  Peter  at  Borne.  Yet  in  one 
B*™*-  place  he  makes  Christ  himself  to  be  the  "rock,"  in  the 

declaration  of  the  Lord  to  Peter,  although  elsewhere  he  interprets 
the  rock  as  denoting  Peter. 

The  sacraments,  the  risible  signs  and  veludea  of  on  invisible 
grace  which  accompanies  them,  were  especially  baptism  and  the 
xbc  »cf»-  Lord's  Supper,  although  the  term  "  sacrament "  was  fre- 
""■"*■  quently  applied  to  marriage,  the  ordination  of  prioata, 

and  even  to  Old  Testament  usages,  including  the  Sabbath  and 
sftcrifices.  Through  the  iuttuonce  of  Augustine,  the  doctrine 
came  to  prnvoil  in  the  West  that  niilMiptiwid  infiuits  arc 
*"  lost     Their  ptmishroeDt,  he  taught,  is  not  merely  nega- 

tive, or  the  deprivation  of  good,  but  is  yet  of  the  mildest  sort. 
Transubstantiation  was  not  taught  The  prevailing  tenet  respect- 
Thc  Lort'«  i"&  '^^  Lord's  Supper  was  that  the  glorified  Christ  unites 
^I't^-  himself  with  tlie  bread  and  the  wine,  as  the  Logos  once 

entered  into  humanity.  They  become  in  us  the  see*!  of  a  glorified 
body,  the  source  of  immortal  life.  The  Lord's  Sujjper  was  an  offer- 
ing to  God,  so  held  at  first  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  afterwards 
literally.  Prayers  at  the  Lord's  Supper  were  considered  to  bo 
remarkably  efficacious. 

The  transference  of  the  pious  dead  in  Hades  to  paradise,  by  Je- 
sus, in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  was  still  an 
Tbp  inimiw-  accepted  behet  The  phrase,  "  He  descended  into  Hades," 
*"*'"****■  was  not  generally  found  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  introtluction  of  the  doctrine 
Doctrine  of  o^  puTgatory  was  due  to  the  iufliience  of  Augustine, 
purguorj.  ^Ijq  guggested  that  imperfect Clmstinns  maybe  purified 
in  the  intermediate  state,  by  purgatorial  fire,  from  their  remaining 
sin.  His  conjecture  was  converted  into  a  fixed  belief.  Thus  the  in- 
termediate state  was  transmuted  into  a  purgatory.  All  perfected 
saints,  it  was  now  believed,  and  not  alone  martyrs  with  others  of 
exceptional  sanctity,  as  had  been  formerly  assumed,  go  at  once  to 
heaveu. 

Supplication  for  departed  Cbristians  had  been  common  since 
the  second  ceuUu-y.     With  the  spreading  belief  in  purgatory  there 
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was  a  new  motiTe  for  offering  these  prayers,  since  they  might  pro- 
fitjmtv  <^^^>^  ^°  abridgment  of  this  species  of  torment  The  be- 
tbedMd.  ligf  Jq  apparitions  of  the  dead,  opposed  by  Cbzysostom, 
favored  by  Augustine,  established  itself  in  the  Church.  The  mil- 
lenarian  tiieory  ivas  discarded  by  the  educated  class.  The  doctrine 
of  Uie  resurrection  of  the  body  viaa  tau^t  in  the  more 
of  tbenaor-  refined  Alexandrian  form  by  the  principal  Greek  theolo- 
gians, but  was  advocated  by  Augustine  with  a  grotesque 
and  startling  literalism.  In  the  fourth  century,  rratorationism, 
or  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all,  was  the  opinion  of  theologians  as 
eminent  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
was  accepted  less  definitely  by  Gregory  Nazianzen.  These  held, 
with  Ongen,  that  the  design  of  puni^iment  is  to  reform.  The 
crusade  i^ainst  Origen's  teaching  included  restorationism  among 
its  objects  of  attack.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  thia 
doctrine,  which  was  withstood  by  Augustine,  was  discarded. 


PERIOD  IV. 
FROM  GREGORY  I.  TO  CHARLEMAGNE  (69a-«00). 

FHE  FOUNDIKO  OP  THE  CHITKCH  AMONG  THE  GERMANIO 

NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THB  SPREAD  OP  OHRISnAKITT:  THB    RISK  AND  PBOOBBSS  OF 
MOHAMMEDANISM. 

CBftifn-iAKTrr  had  become  the  re1i{;^oD  of  the  old  nations  of  the 
empire  and  of  those  Teutonic  peoples  who  came  down  from  the 
north  and  settled  in  Italj,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  gos* 
Oifiiuiiotty,  pel  wad  now  to  extend  its  influence  into  regions  where 
the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  or  whence  they 
had  receded  at  the  first  alarm  from  the  barbarian  in\'ader&  Anglo- 
Saxon  England^  Germany,  and  the  new  nations  along  the  Danube 
were  to  be  reached  by  the  Christian  faith.  In  this  period,  also,  it 
was  to  recoivo  a  terrific  blow  in  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  and 
the  victorious  march  of  Islam  over  Sy^ria,  Palestine,  ^Urica,  and 
Spniu. 

The  Christianity  which  was  to  accomplish  this  work  of  conver- 
sion, and  to  come  into  confiict  with  these  opposing  forces,  had,  un- 
D«««DBTmt«  ^^^PP^^y>  ptif^sd  with  its  ancient  purity  and  simplicity. 
cwrtor  nf  Tbe  kingdom  of  God  had  become  identified  with  the  vis- 
ible Church,  through  whose  mediation,  it  was  thought, 
ealvntion  was  alone  possible,  and  obedience  to  whose  laws  was 
often  the  sum  of  the  requirements  laid  on  converts  Tlie  relig- 
ious training  of  the  mediieval  peoples  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Jews  under  the  completed  hierarchical  system.  But  the  inner,  liv- 
ing principle  of  the  gospel  \va9  still  in  being,  and  was  powerful 
enough  to  surrive,  despite  obscurations,  aud  to  preserve  the  ele- 
ments of  a  purifying  reaction.  The  development  of  Christianity 
Traiu  ma  n  wos  influenced  in  an  important  manner  by  the  charac- 
o«^u  M^  ter  of  the  German  nations,  and  especially  of  those  who 
**'*°*-  dwelt  somewhat  beyond  the  reach  of  Roman  traditions 

In  thotr  sense  of  personal  independence,  in  their  courage,  faitb- 
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fulueas  ADil  purity,  the  Grermnns  excelled  other  barbarian  tribes. 
The  Teutouic  religion  reflects  the  strength  and  warlike  propensi- 
ties of  the  peoples  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  voluptuuuu  uutl  ef- 
feminate side  of  the  classic  mythology  is  absent.  The  religion  of 
the  Germans  is  clotjcly  allied  to  thut  of  the  Scandinavians,  with 
which  we  are  mode  acquniotod  in  the  Eddas.  The  more  promi- 
nent diriuities  ai-e  recalled  in  the  names  of  the  four  days  of  the 
week  :  Tuesday  (named  from  Thiu,  god  of  war) ;  Wednesday  (From 
TVoden,  the  chief  divinity,  the  god  of  the  air  and  sky,  the  giver  of 
fruits,  and  deligiitiug  in  battle) ;  ThuratUy  (from  Thor,  the  Scandi- 
navian equivalent  of  Donar,  the  god  of  thunder  and  the  weather, 
armed  with  a  hammer  and  thunderbolt) ;  Friday  (from  Freyr, 
Soandinaviau  for  Fro,  god  of  love).  The  name  Eiiater  also  comes 
from  Ostara,  goddess  of  the  morning  light,  or  of  the  return  of  the 
sun  in  spring.  The  popular  belief  in  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  elves, 
which  lingered  for  ages,  recalls  to  remembrance  the  lesser  Teu- 
tonic divinities.  The  Oermina  were  tbe  Protestants  of  heathen 
nations.  Deep  woods  were  often  Uieir  only  temples.  It  was  the 
myteriouB,  and  not  the  sensuouu,  that  called  out  reverence.  They 
consecrated  venerablG  trees  to  their  goda  Unlike  the  Celts  they 
hnd  no  powerfid  priesthood.  Every  head  of  a  family  might  per- 
form the  rites  of  worship  in  his  own  household  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  priest  of  the  community.  Women  were  held  to  be 
peculiarly  wise  and  skilful  in  learning  the  will  of  the  gods.  Thiu 
feeling  also  manifested  itself  in  n  belief  in  witches,  a  belief  which 
unhappily  long  survived  the  decay  of  the  Teutonic  religion.  As 
was  the  custom  with  other  savage  tribes,  human  victims  were 
sometimes  slain  in  the  sacrifices.  Bravo  warriors  expected  at  death 
to  be  received  in  Walhalla,  where  they  were  to  sit  at  banquet  with 
the  giKls. 

Christianity  hatl  to  overcome  many  obstacles  in  the  oonver- 
eioD  of  the  Gergaana  It  not  only  aimed  to  supplant  the  gods 
OMMiwbo  whom  they  had  been  taught  by  their  fathers  to  honor, 
ytS  o^"  *"^'  ^  whom  they  traced  the  lineage  of  their  kings,  but 
■°>o«-  it  seemed  to  threaten  their  national  independence.     It 

was  brought  to  them  by  ecclesiastics  who  were  subjecta  of  a  foreign 
power ;  its  services  were  held  for  the  most  part  in  Latin  ;  and  its 
converts  were  generally  required  to  look  to  the  Bishop  of  Home  as 
their  lord  in  spiritual  things.  They  were  told  by  the  misaionariea 
— men  of  ascetic  manners  and  frequently  of  narrow  views — that 
their  own  gods  were  demons,  and  that  to  worslnp  them  was  a 
daomable  sin,  for  which  their  ancestors  were  suffering  eternal  tor« 
10 
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menta  I^ter  in  this  poriod,  among:  ^^^  Frisians  and  Saxons  on 
the  continent,  and  even  in  some  parte  of  England,  Christianity 
was  looked  upon  aa  the  badge  of  slavery  to  a  foreign  despot,  and 
all  the  patriotiam  of  the  people  was  awakened  in  the  defence  alike 
of  tfaetr  homes  and  of  their  goda 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  hindrances,  the  Germans  were 
rapidly  converted  to  the  principles  of  Cbristianity.  It  has  been 
Aid!  Id  the  suggested  that  perhaps  the  old  reUgion  was  insensibly 
ooarcniaD  of  losiufT  iu  bold  uuou  their  miuda.     Political  influence! 

Um  a«miMw.  "  '^, 

and  the  intermarriage  of  princes  had  also  much  to  do 
with  the  introduction  and  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  various 
tribea  The  minds  of  the  rude  multitudes  were  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  wonder-working  relics.  Marvels  occurreil  in  their  presence, 
which  thoir  fancies  or  their  fears,  wrought  upon  by  the  stories  of 
the  missionaries,  readily  accepted  as  miraculous  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  religion.  That  holy  men  could  work  miracles  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubted.  Even  misaiunarics  like  Booiface  sud 
Ansgar,  although  diRcUtiniog  such  supernatural  gifts  for  themselves, 
believed  that  others  poaseseeil  tbem. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  first  who  now  became  objects  of  the 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Church.  Thoy  did  not  receive  Clmstianity 
coovcndMi  <a  ^'^"^  ^■^^  Britons,  because  in  the  bitter  struggle  which 
attended  their  conquest  of  Britain  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
were  driven,  step  by  step,  back  to  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  and  with  them  went  their  civilization  and  religion.  In 
Ireland,  however,  "  the  island  of  the  saints,"  were  preparing  influ- 
ences that  would  help  in  bringing  a  part  of  England  again  under 
the  influences  of  the  gospel  From  Ireland  Columba  went  out  iu 
the  last  half  of  the  sixtli  century,  and  converted  the  Northern  Ticia. 
Upon  the  island  of  Hy,  given  by  thera,  he  founded  the  monastery 
of  lona,  which  had  the  highest  reputation  for  the  learning  and  piety 
of  its  inmates. 

But  Christianity  was  to  come  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  first  from 
Borne.  Oregorj,  an  abbot  of  a  Roman  convent,  was  attracted  by 
the  faces  of  some  young  captives  in  the  slave-market  Tradition 
said  that  when  iniormetl  that  they  were  Angles,  he  exclaimed : 
"Not  Angles,  but  augela"  He  forthwith  became  interested  for 
the  conversion  of  their  countzymen,  and  although  he  was  prevented 
from  going  to  them  himself  as  a  missionary,  he  did  not  forget 
coavonioQ  of  them  when  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  St  Peter. 
■**^***-  Ethelbert,  Kiug  of  Kent,  who  had  married  Bertha,  a 
Rcankiah  piinceaa,  allowed  her  to  observe  freely  the  rites  of  her  reli 
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At  this  opporlune  moment,  Gregor}*  sent  tbe  abbot  Augus- 
tine, with  .1  numerous  traiu  of  foUaweru,  as  mlssiouahcs  to  the 
EugUsh.  After  some  delays  thej  landed  on  the  inlaud  of  Tbouct, 
east  uf  Kent  It  wau  uearlv  two  hundred  yeara  siuce  the  lemons 
of  the  empire  Imd  been  withdrawn,  and  now  this  band  of  monks 
came  to  reunite  the  country  to  Borne,  not,  however,  to  the  seat  of 
imperial  but  of  apirittial  authority.  Tbe  king  hastened  to  meet 
Augustine,  but,  fearful  of  magic,  received  him  and  his  companions 
iu  the  oi}«u  air.  The  simple  and  unselfish  life  of  tbe  monks  won 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all.  The  minds  of  the  people  were 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  ritual  and  by  the  miraclefi  which  they 
believed  that  the  miasionarieg  performed,  Ethelbert  gave  Augus- 
tine a  rcsidenre  in  Canterbury.  He  soon  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  his  wife  and  of  the  preachers.  His  conversion  led  multitudes 
to  embrace  Chriationity.  Augustine,  who  now  received  episcopal 
consecration,  carried  out  the  moderate  policy  which  Gregory  had 
outlined.  Temples  were  changed  iuto  churches,  and  furnished 
vriih  relics.  For  heathen  festivals,  there  were  substituted  Chris- 
tian festivals  on  sacred  daj-s  of  the  Church.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
version of  Kent,  Ethelbert  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
Essex.  Ho  therefore  tised  his  influence  to  introduce  Christianity 
tliere.  About  the  year  (iOl,  Augustine  was  ma^le  archbishop,  with 
L AtvMtiM  power  not  only  over  the  English  churches,  but  over  the 
Sp^  British  likewise.  He  still  resided  in  Canterbury.  This 
Cwii«burj.  place  and  not  London,  as  Gregory  at  first  intended,  be- 
came, on  account  of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country,  the  metro- 
politan town.  Augustine  required  of  the  British  conformity  to  the 
^Jtoman  ritual  and  submission  to  himself  as  primate.  Being  unable 
■to  accomplish  liis  purpose,  lie  is  said  to  have  threatened  them  with 
the  vengeance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  After  the  death  of  Ethelbert, 
Christianity  met  with  serious  reverses  in  his  dominions.  But  it  was 
soon  to  find  a  potent  ally  in  the  north.  Edwin,  King  of  Northom- 
kbria,  become  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  England.  He  miuried  a 
i  iSaughter  of  Ethelbert,  who  brought  with  her  a  bishop,  PauUnua 
The  king,  although  he  abandoned  Paganism,  did  not  immediately 
accept  Christianity.  He  was  finally  moved  to  call  together  his 
wise  men  to  decide  between  the  two  religions.  At  this  council 
one  of  them  thus  addressed  him  :  "The  present  Ufe  of  man  on 
earth,  0  king,  seems  to  me,  in  comparison  with  that  time  which  ia 
unknown  to  us,  like  the  swift  flight  of  a  sparrow  thi'ough  the  room 
where  you  sit  at  supper  in  printer.  The  sparrow  flies  in  at  one 
door  and  immediately  out  at  another,  and,  whilst  he  is  within,  is 
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safe  from  the  wintry  Btorm  ;  but  he  bood  passes  out  of  your  sight 
into  the  darkness  from  which  he  hnd  emerged.  So  this  life  nf  man 
Appears  for  a  short  space,  but  of  what  weDt  before,  or  what  is  to 
follow,  we  fire  utterly  ignornnt  If,  therefore,  this  new  doctrine 
contains  something  more  certain,  it  Beems  justly  to  deeerre  to  be 
followed."  The  high-priest  of  paganisni  was  the  first  to  declare  for 
Christianity.  Northumbriu  had,  however,  become  Christiau,  but,  a 
Horthomtiria  ^«w  years  before,  it  lost  its  power  through  the  rise  of  the 
Md  uirrciB.  heathen  kingdom  of  Meroio.  Paulinus  fled  to  the  south. 
Soon  another  champion  was  raised  up  in  Kiug  Oswtdd,  and  under 
him  the  Irish  niissionai-ies  from  Columba's  nionsistery  at  loua  cjir- 
ried  on  the  work  left  by  Faiiliuus.  Aidau  was  made  bishop,  and 
given  a  residence  at  Lindcsfamc.  But  Christianity  was  not  safe 
from  the  attacks  of  Mercia  until  Oswin,  Oswald's  successor,  defeated 
the  Mercians  in  G55.  In  the  meantiiue  devoted  men  hnd  cnrricd 
the  gospel  to  the  other  nations  of  the  island. 

Ab  soon  as  political  afiiairs  in  tlie  north  were  in  a  more  settled 
coniiitiou,  strife  arose  between  the  British  and  the  Romish  church- 
stTitobvtween  men.  Colman,  who  now  presided  over  the  Northum- 
irMo'^rL-  brian  sec  which  Aidan  hnd  held,  was,  Uke  his  prede- 
''*°'*'-  ceasor,  of  the  Scottish  persuasion.     The  differences  in 

ecclesiftstical  customs  between  the  Britisli,  or  Scottish  party,  and 
the  Romauists  had  become  a  source  of  trouble,  even  dividing  the 
royal  family  up<jn  the  question  respecting  the  day  ou  which  to  ob- 
serve Easter.  Not  to  dwell  on  a  peculiar  stylo  of  tonsure  in  vogua 
among  the  British,  and  the  non-observance  of  a  i-ulo  of  celibacy 
by  their  clergj*,  the  E;ister  queBtiou  was  the  most  important  point 
of  conflict  The  British  ailhercd  to  the  old  method  of  reckonings 
which  had  been  in  use  at  Rome  until  the  reform  introduced  by 
DionyaiuB  Exiguus.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  hold 
Easter  on  the  14tU  of  Nisan,  the  Jewish  lunar  month,  if  that  came 
on  Sunday,  while  iu  such  a  case  the  Romans  postjwned  tlie  festi- 
val one  week.  The  British  were  not  Quorto-decimnns  in  the  sense 
which  tliia  term  had  iu  the  secouil  century,  and  theroforo  from 
their  customs  nothing  can  be  inferred  in  favor  of  a  direct  Asi- 
atic origin  for  their  Church.  To  a^^ljust  the  differences,  a  con- 
OooteraDOTAt  ferenco  was  held  at  "Whitby  in  664,  in  the  presence  of 
Whttfty.  King  Oswin,  between  Colman  and  his  Scottish  friends 

on  the  one  side,  ard  the  Saxons,  led  by  tlie  presbyter  TTilfi-ed, 
afterwartls  Archbishop  of  York,  on  the  other.  The  king  decided 
for  Rome,  iufluenccd  probably  by  a  reverence  for  the  divine  au< 
thority  claimed  for  it,  although  he  expressed  his  fcoUug  oa  a  fear 
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that  St  Peter,  who  hod  the  keys,  would  othenrise  exclude  him 
Erom  heaven.  Colman  and  his  followers  foribwitb  left  the  Bee 
of  St.  Aidan  and  went  back  to  lono.  The  decisioii  had  nn  im- 
portant effect  on  the  subsequent  liistorj  of  the  Englibh  Church. 
The  more  free  spirit  of  the  British,  which  would  have  proved 
powerful  in  resistiug  the  encroacUtncnts  of  Rome,  was  driven 
out  Yet  the  Church  was  perhaps  saved  from  perilous  irreg- 
ularities, and  brought  into  close  counectiou  with  the  development 
of  the  civilization  and  Christianity  of  Europe. 

The  Irish  cloisters,  still  famous  for  learning,  continued  to  at- 
tract many  Eugliah  youth,  until  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  man  of 
sokoouui  Bchohirly  abilities,  was  sent  to  England  as  Archbishop 
,^^^  of  Canterbury,  to  confirm  the  Roman  hierarchy  and  to  in- 
M»-«/D.  troduce  schoola.     Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York,  was  also 

iustrumental,  despite  the  troubles  brought  upon  him  by  the  jealousy 
of  Theodore,  in  promoting  the  same  ends.  Tlie  schools  planted 
by  Theodore  were  celebrated  for  their  successful  devotion  to  learn- 
ing. In  them  the  Greek  language  was  cultivated.  The  most  noted 
scholar  of  the  age  was  a  monk,  who  spent  his  da^'S  iu  the  monas- 
tery at  Yarrow.  It  was  the  Venerable  Bede,  to  whom  we  owe 
much  of  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church.  Tlie 
beginnings  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  wore  made.  Bible  stories, 
turned  into  a  simple  and  vigorous  verse  by  Oodmon,  were  drou- 
lated  everywhere  among  the  common  people. 

The  cloisters  which  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country 

bound  men  together  by  the  monastic  tie,  and  gave  rise  to  a  cou- 

Bciousne&9  of  unity  which,  was  helpful  in  its  influence  on 

(h«8w«m       the  political  growth  of  Englind.     The  national  itlea  also 

"  ■  fouud  an  embodiment  iu  the  allegiance  of  all  churches 
to  the  one  see  of  Canterbury.     Tlie  close  dependence  of  the  Aoglo- 

;on  Church  upon  Rome  was  gradually  weakened  as  it  ceased  to 

a  missiouary  church,  and  as  the  English  kings,  like  their  Ger- 
man con  temporaries,  begrm  to  grasp  autliority  in  Churcli  affairs. 
The  Papal  see,  however,  still  enjoyed  more  power  aud  rtspect  in 
I^gland  tlion  among  the  other  German  nations.  The  constant  ef- 
forts made  to  reunite  the  old  British  Church  to  Home  were  with- 
out permanent  results  until  the  conquest  of  Ireland  aud  Wales  by 
Henry  XL 

Christianity  bad  been  preached  at  an  early  period  in  the  Homan 

porta  of  Germany.     The  influence  of  the  heroic,  disinter- 

tBOwDumr:   ested  benevolence  of  such  men  as  Scverin,  who  about 

the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  labored  near  the  Dair 
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ube,  hod  commended  tb«  gospel  to  those  wbo  were  enduring  the 
diatross  consequent  on  the  barbarian  invnflioDB,  and  the  general 
breakmg  up  of  society.  Many  monks  came  over  from  England  and 
Ireland,  of  whom  Oolumban  was  the  most  indueutial.  While  in 
Burgundy  be  founded  Beverol  monasierieB,  the  moat  notable  of 
which  was  that  of  LuxeuiL  The  degeneracy  of  the  Frankish  ec- 
clcHiaatica  brought  him  into  conflict  with  them.  They  made  his 
Irish  custom  of  obeerving  Easter  a  pretext  for  attack.  In  the  con- 
troversy which  followed  with  Korae,  he  showed  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  rebuke  the  vices  of  the 
Biirgundiiin  ruling  family.  For  this  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and 
Bpent  the  rest  of  his  days  laboring  in  Switzerland  and  Northern 
Italy.  The  name  of  a  Swiss  canton,  St  Qoll,  recalls  that  of  bia 
foremost  disciple. 

A  successful  missionary  work  was  finally  established  in  West 
Friealand  through  the  labors  of  WilUbrord,  a  Saxon  monk.  He 
was  made  Biabop  of  Utrecht,  and  devoted  himself  with 
self-sacrificing  zeal  to  the  work  of  his  dtoceee  until  bia 
death  in  739.  Others  also  strove  to  spread  CLriatianity  in  these 
regions,  but  their  work  lacked  method,  and  its  results  were  often 
swept  away  by  sadden  incursions  of  p^^  Saxons  or  Frisians.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  a  practical  man  should  appear  who  should 
give  direction  and  permanence  to  the  missionary  efforts  and  should 
oi^anize  Christian  iustitutiona.  Gennany  found  its  much-needed 
apostle  in  Boniface,  or  Winifred,  an  Knglish  monk.  Hia 
vci'j'  faults  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  task 
which  he  sot  before  bim.  He  had  on  exaggerated  esteem  for  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  and  for  its  ordinances.  He  was  ready 
to  render  a  devout  homage  to  the  papal  office.  This  legalism,  so 
charact«ristio  of  the  times,  was  in  him  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
Bj)irit  of  genuine  Christian  piety,  and  by  a  moraUty  so  strict  that 
he  did  not  withhold  his  censure  of  the  vices  and  superstitions 
prevalent  at  Rome  itself.  Boniface  gained  hia  first  miasiuuary  auc- 
ceaees  among  the  Hessians  in  722.  The  Pope,  Gregory  H,  aaw  in 
him  a  useful  inflirumont  for  advancing  the  interests  of  Romish 
Cliristianity  in  this  part  of  Germany,  and  of  counteracting  the  ir- 
regularities and  heresies  introduced  by  tite  Irish  missionariea  He 
therefore  made  him  bishop,  at  the  same  time  exacting  an 
oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  his  successors  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter,  and  a  pledge  to  resist  all  deporting  from  the  order  of  the 
Church.  The  Pope  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
Frankish  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  Charles  Martel,  without  which  he 
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and  Ilia  monks  would  have  frequently  been  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  PagauB.  Boiiifuce  now  resumed  Lis  miasiouftiy  labors.  An 
ancient  oak,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  thunder,  proved  n  serious 
obstacle  to  his  work  in  Upper  Hesse.  The  people  were 
accustomed  to  regard  it  with  peculiar  awe,  and  to  gather 
near  by  iu  their  popular  assemblies.  Assisted  by  hia 
followers,  Boniface  hewed  it  down  in  the  presence  of  the  aeton- 
isbed  Pagans,  and  out  of  the  timber  built  a  church.  Hia  work  in 
Hesse,  qud  later  in  Thm-ingia,  was  so  successful,  and  hisxisefulness 
to  the  Pope  so  apparent,  that  Gregory  lH.  made  hiiu  Arclibinhop 
and  Apostolic  Vicar.  He  now  proceeded  to  regulate  tho 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs  of  Germany.  But  it  was  not  ^loasi- 
ble,  during  Charles  Martol's  life,  fully  to  establinh  his 
authority  as  pajml  legate.  Carloman  and  Pepin,  however,  earnestly 
co-operated  with  him  iu  his  efforts  at  reform.  In  7-12  he  assembled 
the  first  German  council  He  al.so  uudertook  to  reform  the  Frank- 
iah  Church.  The  fame  of  the  good  work  which  he  did  there  ia 
somewhat  laruiahed  by  his  efforts  to  bring  to  subtnissioir  or  pun- 
ishment men  like  Adelbert.  the  Frank,  and  Clement,  a  clergyman 
from  Ireland,  who  retained  a  more  independent  Christian  spirit  in 
their  opinions  and  lives.  In  14.5  he  made  Moutz  the  seat  of  his 
archie])iscopal  residence.  In  753,  moved  by  a  restless  desire  to 
preach  among  the  people  whom  he  had  sought  to  convert  iu  his  first 
miasionary  labors,  he  turned  over  the  duties  of  his  o^ce  to  Lullos, 
his  disciple.  Two  years  later,  he  found  a  martyr's  death  at  the 
ttaoMMusriM  liands  of  the  still  pagim  Frisians.  Boniface  had  estab* 
tai  Oflnauv.  liflhed  many  cloisters.  Through  the  efforts  of  hia  de- 
voted follower,  Sturm,  there  arose^  iu  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  the 
great  monastery  of  Fulda.  Tho  labors  of  the  monks  under  tho  di- 
reotion  of  their  abbot  gradually  changed  the  character  of  the  whole 
region.  The  schools  which  Boniface  and  his  pupils  established  in 
connection  with  such  monasteries^  did  much  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education  in  Germany. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  attempts  were  made  to  convert 
the  Saxons.  They  were  a  warlike,  freedom-loving  people.  They 
associated  Chiisti&uiby  with  the  hated  Prankish  domin- 
ion. The  defence  of  their  country  and  their  homes 
against  the  armies  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  their  worship 
against  the  priests  of  the  Church,  was  prompted  by  mingled  im- 
pulses of  patriotism  and  religiuu.  As  fast  as  Charlemagne  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  he  compelled  them  to  be  baptized.  The  sover- 
eet  laws  were  enacted  against  a  return  to  the  ancestral  religion. 
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These  violent  meoHnres  were  oppoaed  bj  Alciiin,  one  of  tlie  wise 
men  whom  CJmrleui;igue  gnthered  about  liiui.  The  labors  of  Luid* 
g«r  (ind  Willchud  were  more  productive  of  real  Chrialianitv  amoug 
the  Saxous  than  wern  tlio  arms  of  Charlemagne.  Willehad'a  work 
lay  near  Bremen,  and  tliere,  after  tlie  euppreasiou  of  tlie  insurreotiou 

ofWittekind,  a  diocese  was  marked  out  over  which  he  waa 

placed  oa  bishop ;  and  yet  it  waa  not  uutil  after  a  scrtos  of 
wars,  lasting  for  thirty  yours,  that,  iu  the  peace  of  Selz,  the  SaxouB 

submitted  to  the  Frankish  power  and  to  Christianity. 

Tlie  story  of  the  spread  of  the  gospel  amoug  the  Avars 
who  dwelt  in  Hungary  is  similar.  Its  further  progress  to  the 
north  and  east  was  stopped  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Shivoniim  tribes. 

Iu  thu  seventh  century  there  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Kasta 
new  rehgion.     Inspired  by  the  genius  and  by  the  passionate  fanal 

icism  of  Ltohammed,  a  baud  of  warhngr  Arabian  triboa 
bMnmedan-  1>ecaiDG  a  LiitiuD  betit  on  conquering  tiie  world  to  the 
belief  in  one  God  aud  to  the  ackuowledgmeot  of  hia 
prophet.  Mohammed  was  bom  in  Mecca,  probably  in  tlie  year 
572,  and  passed  his  early  life  in  obscurity.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  by  his  marriage  with  a  we:dthy  widow,  Katlij^Ji,  he  was  re- 
lieved to  some  extent  from  worldly  cares  and  obtained  leisure  for 
contemplation. 

His  mind  was  ahockod  by  the  religious  indifference  and  degen- 
eracy of  the  Araha  The  Judaism  and  Chriatiauity  which  had  pen- 
otmf^d  into  these  regions  were  debased  in  doctrine  as  well  as  ener- 
vated iu  spiritual  power.  Wben  about  forty  years  of  age,  Moham- 
med  began,  as  he  believed,  to  receive  from  above  intimations  of 
his  divine  mission.  At  first  he  ascribed  his  strange  ecstacies,  which 
may  have  been  in  port  the  result  of  hysteria  aud  epilepsy,  disorders 
to  which  he  waa  subject,  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  He  was, 
however,  pemimded  by  his  wife  that  they  were  iu  truth  revelations 
from  God.  Convinced  of  his  supernatural  call  as  a  religious  re- 
former, he  began  to  preach  that  "  Tiiere  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  his  prophet."  His  faith  he  named  Islam— resiguatiou  to  the 
divine  will.  Slowly  believers  gathered  about  him,  the  first  of  whom 
were  his  wife,  his  couain  Ali,  and  his  friend  Abubekhr.  The  power- 
ful Koreisbites,  who  were  rulei-a  and  elders  iu  Mecca,  now  began  to 
Ti^tio  abuse  and  pei'sccute  him.  To  save  his  life,  iu  the  year 
ModtM.  g22,  he  fled  to  Medina.  This  year  thus  became  the  data 
of  the  Hegira,  or  of  the  prophet's  tlight  from  Mecca ;  and  from 
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it  the  Mohammedan  calendar  is  reckoned.  Bein^  a  man  of  c^im- 
manding  presence,  cIo<juent  and  pleasing  in  manner,  and  witbnl  aa 
entbusiasLic  teacher  and  adviser,  he  soon  became  a  political  lender 
and  religious  reformer  in  this  city,  nrhich  won  in  many  wajs  the 
rival  of  Mecca.  He  conceived  the  plan  of  unitiog  the  Arab  tribes 
\>y  the  bond  of  a  common  adherence  to  his  cause.  In  this  he  90 
far  succeeded  that  he  re-entered  Mecca  in  630,  destroyed  idolatry 
there,  and  thus  won  the  allegiauce  of  the  priacipal  neighboring 
tribes.     Two  j-eara  later  he  died. 

Mohammed  began  with  the  belief  that  be  waa  called  to  extermi- 
nate idolatry  in  Arabia,  and  to  bring  his  countrymen  back  to  the  true 
ciuuic«of  worship  of  God.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Medina  he  met 
'*"■  with  opiwsition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  from  whum  he 

hft<l  hoped  for  support,  and  thenceforward  was  fii-ed  with  a  fa- 
natical zeid  against  them.  The  last  days  of  his  life  were  Blled 
with  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  Greeks.  His  plan 
seems  to  have  changed.  He  cenaed  to  be  a  mere  national  prophet, 
and  aspired  to  bo  the  leader  of  a  fierce  crusade  against  the  idol- 
atry of  the  world.  There  appeared  in  him  a  mingling  of  lofty 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  of  craft  and  cruelty  in  carrying 
forward  his  own  pur{M)&e& 

The  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  Mohammed  are  preserved  in 
the  Koran,  the  record  of  the  revelations  given  to  him  through  the 
angel  Gabriel  and  accepted  by  his  followers  as  the  word 
of  God.  It  was  his  purpose  to  restore  the  pure  reli- 
gion  which  he  believed  that  God  had  revealed  to  all  the 
prophets  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  In  his  religious  ideas  and 
stories  there  is  nothing  original.  Many  of  them  are  derived  from 
the  Jewish  rabbinical  writers  and  from  the  apocryphal  gospels. 
His  doctrine  of  God  was  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  witli  the  idea 
of  holiness  obscured,  and  the  ideas  of  power  and  will  emphasized. 
God  rules  everywhere  by  his  omnipotent  energy,  and  yet  he  Is  in- 
finitely exalted  above  the  creature.  Tiiere  is  no  mediator  to  mvnal 
God  to  man,  and  to  bring  man  to  Go<i  Later,  the  importance 
given  to  God's  irresistible  will  led  to  an  extreme  form  of  fatalism. 
The  prophetic  mission  of  Mohammed  was  substituted  for  the  mesai- 
ftuic  reign  of  rightoousness  and  peace.  The  torments  of  hell  which 
would  afflict  his  idolatrous  opponents,  Mohammed  pictured  with 
graphic  realism,  while  for  the  faithful  he  depicted  the  joys  of  a 
sensual  paradise.  His  descriptions  of  the  future  existence  were 
not,  however,  without  some  more  spiritual  features ;  and  the  po- 
lygamy which  he  allowed  was  much  better  than  the  unbridled  coa- 
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cubinage  which  had  prevAilecl  in  Arabiiu  He  accepteil  much  that 
he  knew  of  the  Old  Teatameiit  saintB,  and  aoknowlcdgcd  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  Chriflt,  although  he  rejected  wlh  Hcorn  the  doo 
trine  of  hia  divluity.  lAter  iu  his  career  he  was  loud  iu  his  cou* 
deiDDatioD  of  lioth  Jews  and  Chnstiiws  for  their  hardncas  of  heart 
in  not  believiuj;  in  htH  owu  divine  calUng. 

Under  the  caliphs,  who  wore  the  successors  of  Moluunmeil,  and 
who  combined  the  functions  of  emperor  and  pope,  the  dominion 
of  the  Moslems  rapidly  Bxteiuled.  Accortling  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  prophet,  heathen,  apostates,  and  schis- 
matica  were  to  be  extermiixated,  while  Jews  aud  Chris- 
tians were  given  the  choice  of  the  Koran,  tribnte,  or  death.  Tho 
iLrabian  armies  were  full  of  unquenchable  fanaticism,  and  a  thirst 
for  plunder  and  dominion.  They  were  terrible  in  attack,  but  mild 
in  victorj'.  The  favorite  battle-cry  of  one  of  their  great  Icadera 
was :  "  Fight,  light — Paradise,  Paradise."  To  the  victor  and  the 
slain  alike  the  delights  of  heaven  were  pronilscd.  The  successors 
of  Mohammed  united  all  the  Arabs  under  their  banners.  Tlio 
Eastern  proTinces  of  the  empire,  poorly  supported  by  the  emperor, 
fell  an  casj'  prey  to  tho  furious  invaders.  By  fi37  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  were  in  the  Laudi^  of  the  iniidel.  Africa,  weakened  by 
doctrinal  dissension,  was  next  invaded  and  conquered.  The  euc- 
mies  of  Christianity  did  not  fare  any  better.  Persia  shared  the 
fate  of  Syria  and  Africa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century 
ihe  Saracens  passed  over  into  Sjuiin,  and  in  eight  years  completed 
ihe  conquest  of  that  country.  Then  they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
occupied  the  south  of  GauL  The  Mohammeilan  power  seemed  to 
he  encircling  Christendom,  and  threatening  to  destroy  the  Church 
^d  Christianity  itself.  But  upon  tlie  plains  between  Tours  and 
-.  -     J  I-     Poictiera,  Charles  with  his  Austrasian  Franks  met  and 

Vcf cat  of  itw  ' 

^oaiflou,  iM.  defeated  them  so  thoroughly  that  he  waa  ever  afterwartls 
called  Maiiel,  or  the  Hammer.  The  tide  was  Htemme<1.  Europe 
was  saved  from  the  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Arabiati  prophet 

The  Arabians  had  an  indirect  but  important  influence  on  ChriS' 
lianity  by  their  devotion  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Their  schools, 
two  of  which  were  established  at  Orauoda  and  Cordova,  wero 
excellent,  and  attracted  many  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars. 
Christians  were  tolerated  iu  their  counti-ies  aa  long  as  they  paid 
tribute,  offered  no  insult  to  the  Moslem  faith,  and  did  not  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  from  its  votaxiea. 
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Tas  relation  between  Church  and  State  in  the  newly  formed 
Teutonio  nations,  although  it  was  to  some  extent  modified  by  the 
character  and  rising  institutions  of  each  people,  was,  on 
the  whole,  similar  to  that  subsiatiug  iu  the  old  Roman 
empire  after  the  time  of  Constantino.  Among  tho  Franks, 
uDtU  the  later  years  of  this  period,  the  Church  was  involved  in  the 
confusion  of  the  State  and  largely  dominated  by  political  intlu- 
encea.  The  Hahops  and  abbots,  while  nominally  exempt  fi-om 
military  service,  were  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  the  developing  feu- 
dal relations,  and  were  in  many  cases  scarcely  distinguisbable  in 
their  aims  or  their  morals  from  tho  groat  lay  lords.  Consequently 
when  Pepin — and  perhaps  the  same  was  true  of  his  predecessor, 
Charles  Martel — wished  to  strengthen  his  military  power,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  resume  ecclesixiatical  property,  as  though  it  were  held 
by  a  simple  feudjil  tenure.  The  Franks  also  enci-oached  upon  the 
freedom  of  Church  elections,  despite  the  occasional  reidstance  of 
synods.  These  abuses  were,  however,  partly  remetlied  by  the  subse- 
quent reforms,  especially  those  undertaken  by  Charlemagne.  In 
England,  although  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  harmoni- 
ous, there  was  no  such  mingling  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  functions. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  were 
monks,  they  did  not,  like  some  of  their  Prankish  brethren,  gain  a 
temporal  lordship  over  their  dioceses.  The  history  of  Spain  pre- 
sents still  another  peculiarity.  The  monarchy  was  sorely  in  need 
of  moral  support.  The  Church,  therefore,  strove  to  give  it  a  sort  of 
theocratic  sanctity.  Among  the  Franks  for  many  yeai-a  provincial 
synods  ceased  to  be  convened.  Civil  and  eccksiastical  laws  were 
passed  indiscriminately  at  the  general  assembly  of  noble  vassals, 
both  lay  and  clerical.  Such  interaction  in  matters  of  legislation 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  than  of  the  Church.  The 
reforms  of  Boniface  and  Charlemagne  aimed  to  restore  the  earlier 
and  more  orderly  practice.  In  England  separate  councils  were 
held,  at  which  princes  and  ealdormeu  were  present,  although  it  is 
probable  that  their  only  function  was  to  oon£nu  what  the  councils 
did.  The  Church  modified  beneficially  the  rude  conceptions  of 
jnstice  prevailing  among  the  Teutonic  peoples.     The  good  effect 
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was,  however,  partially  neutralized  by  the  growing  tendency  to 
withdraw  the  clergy  from  the  jarisdiction  of  the  civil  courts. 

The  Uvea  of  the  monks  often  presented  a  striking  contrast  with 
those  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  need  of  reformation,  which  was 
^^^^  not  so  apuarent  in  the  misaiou  churches  of  England  and 
of  th«  pmok-  Germany,  amce  they  were  largely  served  by  monks,  was 
es}}ecia]Iy  felt  in  the  older  communities,  and  nowhere 
more  llinn  among  the  Franka  There  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
were  recruited  largely  from  bondmen,  a  practice  growing  out  of 
the  necesidties  of  the  government,  but  which  could  not  fail  to 
injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  Church.  To  counteract  the  evil 
dcuciea  to  a  dcoUuo  ia  the  iutelligence  and  character  of  the  priest- 
Tbowianiau  hood,  an  attempt  was  made,  about  the  middle  of  the 
*"•■  eighth  century,  to  introduce  the  canonical  form  of  living. 

The  clergy  were  brought  together  in  one  house  and  placed  under 
I'egulntioiis  siaiilar  to  thone  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  except  that 
ihe  clergy  were  allowed  to  retAin  their  property.  The  leader  in 
cbr««](wniiR.  instituting  the  canoDicnl  life  was  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of 
(1. 7BB.  Metz.     The  diocesoa  were  in  many  cases  too  large  to  be 

efficieutly  managed  by  the  bishops.  Uaworthy  men  got  themselves 
ordained  by  unlawful  means,  without  reference  to  a  particular 
church,  and  strolled  alwut,  making  money  by  the  exercise  of  spir- 
itual fimcLIons.  Nor  was  this  the  ouly  source  of  disorder.  The 
Fninkish  princes  had  their  court  chaplains,  and  the  nobles  their 
castio  chaplains.  The  result  was  that  in  many  cases  the  authority 
of  the  bialiop  wns  set  at  naught,  and  the  parish  chtuchee,  being 
frequented  by  the  poor  alone,  lost  their  position  of  respectability. 
AboMAf  Those  men,  or  their  heirs,  who,  as  founders  of  churches, 
v^"""'^^  lifui  been  given  a  certain  oversight  over  the  property 
which  they  had  bestowed,  and  the  right  of  nominating  holders  of 
its  livings,  often  wasted  the  possfssious,  sold  the  offices,  and  at- 
tempt-ed  to  make  the  clergy  independent  of  the  bishop.  The  fact 
of  such  evils  gave  riae  to  the  requirement  of  a  stricter  and  more 
frequent  visitation  by  the  bishops.  Koclesiastical  courts  were  held 
and  a  minute  inquiry  made  into  the  practices  of  both  clergy  and 
laity. 

The  metropolitan  constitution,  which  depended  for  its  effective- 
ness on  the  existence  vf  great  cities  and  a  political  centralization 
TtwBMOo-  ^^^^  ^^^^  *"  *^''^  Roman  empire,  had  become  undermined 
y"*!^  in  Gaul  during  the  political  disorder  which  had  long 

prevailed   there.     Boniface,  as  vicar  of  the   pope,  at- 
tempted  bo  re-establish  it,  but  he  was  not  so  successful  as  wa« 
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TheoJore  id  arranging  and  confirming  Uie  metropolitan  sjstem  of 
Euglauil.  No  Frankish  see  rivalled  Caiiterburj'  in  fame  and  influ- 
euce.  Tlie  bishops  preferred  the  dislaut  authority  of  Koine  to  that 
of  a  neiijhboring  metropolitan,  uumindful  of  the  fact  that  thus 
they  were  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  power  which  eventually 
would  provK)  fur  more  formidable  than  that  of  any  mere  provincial 
or  national  primnte. 

The  pupal  power  in  this  periotl  not  only  survived  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  disorder,  but  came  out  of  it  with  added  strength. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  three  significant  features  of 
its  history  :  the  character  and  foresight  of  its  bishops, 
ite  missionary  zeal  which  constantly  won  new  subjects,  and  finally 
its  alliance  with  Pepin,  crowned  King  of  the  Franks.  The  traits 
peiw  Ot^  fi>*3t  mentioned  were  combined  iu  Gregory  the  Great 
*''  '■  He  was  a  man  who  hot!  sincei"ely  preferred  the  retire- 

tnent  of  a  cloister  to  the  position  and  influence  which  wealth  and 
high  birth  conferred  on  him.  From  a  life  of  ascetic  seclusion  he 
had  been  culled,  much  against  his  will,  to  one  office  after  another, 
until  at  last  he  was  pljieeil  iu  the  chair  of  St.  Peter-  A  monk  was 
now  seated  on  the  pai>al  throne.  Although  not  a  learned  man  he 
attained  to  a  place  among  the  four  great  Latin  fathers.  He  was 
imbued  with  a  ^irit  of  deep  moral  eamestnesn  and  fervent  piety  ; 
and  yot  he  was  often  narrow  in  his  views,  conftmndiug  the  king- 
dom of  God  with  the  reign  of  the  papncy.  By  bis  command,  mis- 
fiiouaries  went  to  Eughiud,  laid  the  foundiitious  of  the  Eogliah 
Church,  aud  bound  it  closely  to  Rome.  Ho  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing his  authority  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  This  Church,  by  the  conversion  of  King  Rec- 
oared  in  589,  was  won  from  adherence  to  the  Arian  heresy.  Later 
a  more  independent  spirit  arosp  among  the  Spanish  bishops.  The 
king.  Witiza.  iu  701  forlwule  a^l  appeals  to  Rotne.  The  natural  re- 
sult of  those  proceedings  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens,  which  took  place  not  long  afterwards.  Through 
Gregory's  efforis,  Gaul  was  brought  into  closer  connection  with 
Rome,  and  thc!  BiHliDp  of  Aries  was  made  apostolic  vicar.  With  a 
strong  band  Gregory  cheeked  the  heresies  and  disorders  which 
bod  crept  ini^  the  Church.  In  his  own  diocese  he  was  especiallj 
active,  punishing  the  sale  of  Church  offices — simony — and  reform- 
ing the  clergy  and  monastic  orders.  In  Italy,  the  problem  which 
was  so  suoceasfully  brought  to  a  solution  by  later  popes  was  skil- 
fully dealt  with  by  this  pontiff  Although  nominally  subject  to 
the  Kostem  emperors,  the  popes  received  no  real  protection  irom 
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Cottfltantixiople  agiunat  the  Lombardn,  vho.  eveo  aft«r  they  becAma 
Catholics,  coutinually  threatoned  the  exarchate  an<l  Rome  itseU. 
Rtiatianof  Th®  relations  between  Gregory  and  the  East  were 
■wi  wm^  fitrained.  The  Bishop  of  Conataulinople,  with  an  orien- 
charciuM.  tai  love  of  display,  had  assumed  the  title  of  "  UDtveraal 
Patriarch."  Gregory  protested  against  this  infringement  of  the 
rights  cf  the  see  of  Peter,  and  hencefoiih  took  the  contrasted  title 
of  "  Servant  of  Servants, "  which  his  succesaors.  even  the  most  ar- 
rogant, aa  well  as  the  meekest  of  them,  have  since  worn. 

Hie  trouble  did  not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  Gregory's  life. 
Later  in  this  coutniy  a  council  at  Couutantinople  passed  Bevernl 
swMod  Twu  *'*°**"^  which  were  particuliirly  unacceptable  to  Rome, 
iMoMwa,  permitting,  as  they  did,  the  marriage  of  priests,  reaf- 
firming the  cauoa  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  on  the 
rank  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  declaring  against 
pictures  of  the  Lamb.  Pope  Sergius  I.  forbade  the  proclamation 
of  the  decrees  of  this  council  in  the  West.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  at  length  separated  the  two  Churches.  It 
reached  its  second  stage  when,  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century, 
the  great  controversy  about  imagee  broke  out,  Tlie  Roman  Church 
vehemently  defended  those  sacred  emblems,  and  thus  Incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Eastern  emperor.  Luitprand,  the  ablest  of  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  saw  his  opportunity.  The  impregnable  city  of  Ravenna, 
weakened  by  civil  strife  over  the  iconoclastic  proclamation  of  the 
Emperor  Leo  HX,  issued  in  72G,  fell  a  prey  to  his  devout  profes- 
sions as  much  as  to  the  valor  of  his  soldiers.  Although  tLe  city 
was  soon  recaptured,  the  exarchate  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror. 

The  pope  now  found  himself  at  enmity  with  his  lawful  ruler  in 
the  East,  and  exposed  to  the  designs  of  the  Lombard,  whose  power 
was  equally  dangerous,  whether  it  appeared  in  open 
hostility,  or  assumed  the  cloak  of  pious  reverence  and 
friendship.  The  pontiff  anxiously  turned  his  eyes  be- 
yond the  Alps  to  the  Franks,  the  defenders  of  Christendom  against 
the  Moslem.  In  741  Gregory  lU.  was  obliged  to  appeal,  in  al- 
most piteous  terms,  to  Charles  Martel  for  help.  But  the  death  of 
Charles  that  same  year  left  the  union  of  these  two  great  powers  to 
be  conaummatod  by  his  son.  Pepin  was  not  satisfied,  Uke  his 
predecessors,  with  the  mere  possession  of  real  sovereignty  in  the 
Frsnkish  monarchy  ;  he  desired  the  royal  crown,  which  was  so  un- 
worthily worn  by  the  degenerate  representative  of  the  Merovingian 
line.     He  feared,  however,  that  his  title  would  be  insecure  unless 
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it  should  receive  an  itdditioDal  sanction  such  as  the  head  of  th« 
Church  oould  bestow.  The  pope  well  understood  the  value  of  a 
Frankish  ally,  and  ho  did  not  hesitate  to  maie  the  authority  of  St, 
Peter  felt  in  the  affoii-a  of  a  neighboring  people.  By  his 
command  Boniface,  the  apostolic  vicar,  anointed  and 
crowned  Pepin  king ;  and  two  years  later  when  his  successor, 
Stephen,  fled  to  Pepin  for  immediate  aid  a^inst  the  Lombards, 
another  and  more  au^int  coronation  took  place  at 
Kheims.  The  new  king  twice  rescued  Rome  from  the 
hands  of  Aistulf,  the  Lombard  king,  won  back  the  conquered 
lands,  and  gave  them  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  loug-desired  temporal  dominion  of  the  pope&  Upon 
the  death  of  Pepin  the  Lombards  again  became  aggressive.  At 
the  call  of  the  pope,  Charlemagne  crossed  the  Alps,  overturned  the 
hostile  monarchy,  and  established  the  Frnnkish  rule  in  its  place,  at 
the  same  time  confirming  the  grants  made  by  his  predecessor 
to  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  Italy  remained  nominally 
subject  to  the  Eastern  emperor,  but  Charlemagne  exercisetl  impe- 
rial rights  by  virtue  of  his  possession  of  the  real  power,  and  of  the 
title  of  Patrician,  which  had  been  bestowed  by  tho  pope  upon 
his  father  Pepin,  and  later  upon  himself,  and  which,  although 
originally  a  narao  of  rank,  had  become  a  title  which  conveyed  an 
authority  similar  to  that  enjoyed,  by  the  exarchs  at  Kiivenua.  The 
climax  of  this  great  historic  drama  was  hastened  by  an  insuirection 
which  nearly  cost  Leo  HL  his  life.  Again  the  pope  fled  beyond 
the  Alps  to  the  court  of  the  Fraukish  monarch.  Charlemagne 
came  to  Rome  to  ro-catablish  order.  On  Christ ma9-<lay,  800,  the 
people  were  gathereil  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  to  hear 
mass.  During  the  service  the  pope  suddenly  advanced 
to  Charlemagne  and  crowned  him  emperor  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  populace.  In  this  act  Leo  appeared  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Iteman  people.  They  believed  it  to  be  their  right, 
since  the  empire  had  been  usurped  by  a  woman,  Irene,  to  choose 
Charles,  who  possessed  the  real  power  in  the  West,  as  the  successor 
of  Constantine  Vt  Although  the  Roman  empire  had  been  scarcely 
more  than  a  name  in  tho  West  for  three  hundred  years,  it  still  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  and  was  deeme<1  the 
necessary  counterpart  of  the  true  Catholic  Church.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  one,  but  it  manifested  itself  in  two  directions,  the  tem- 
poral through  the  empire,  and  the  spiritual  through  the  papacy. 
On  this  Christmas-day  there  emerged  two  great  co-onlinate  powers, 
which  did  not  long  remain  in  harmony,  and  whose  struggle  for  the 
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moatery,  wlien  it  came,  abaorbecl  the  ftttcotion  of  Earopo  for  three 
liuniji'ed  years.     The  pEU*t  which  Leo  played  in  tliia  traoaactioD 
gave  pUusibility  to  the  assertion  of  later  popes  that  the  empira . 
had  becu  tmusferred  from  tho  Eiut  to  the  West  by  the  authoritri 
of  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 

Christiauity  had  become  so  intermingled  with  elements  of  mi' 
perstition  and  legalism  that  it  could  not  q^uickly  revoluliaQi7;e  the 
Buuocubito-  thoughts  and  practices  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  Too 
tun  nr«.  often  it  almost  seemed  to  subetitute  merely  the  sainta 
and  Mary  for  the  gods,  to  replace  a  few  idols  by  a  multitude  of 
images  and  relics.  Tlie  spiritual  truths  of  the  gospel  could  only 
graduiilly  supplant  the  crude  but  deeply  rooted  polytheistio  ideas. 
The  clergy,  whose  teaching  should  have  inculcated  them,  and 
whose  lives  should  have  exemplified  them,  were  in  many  cases 
grossly  iguomnt  and  immoral 

Tlifi  (MmsiMousuess  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  became  obscured. 
Men  were  leas  troubled  by  moral  evil  than  by  physical  afflictions. 
From  these  they  sought  relief  in  the  pity  of  the  saints,  and  es- 
pecially of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  whose  influence  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  felt  through  all  Giiid.  They  gave  lavishly  to  the  poor,  built 
and  endowed  cburchea,  made  long  pilgrimages  to  Home  or  other 
celebrated  shrines,  and  all  as  a  moans  of  soothing  an  awakened 
conscienRS  or  of  allaying  fears  of  future  retribution. 

New  festivals  were  added  ;  the  must  important  being  that  of  the 
Assumption  of  Mary,  or  of  her  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  fabulous  tradition  which  had  been  taken  up  by  Qreg- 
ory  of  Tours.  Those  who  had  the  welfare  of  Christendom  at  heart 
paauMwud  attempted  to  revive  Church  discipliue  in  its  ancient 
indoigMMM.  j.{goj._  Buf;  it  ^as  found  difficult  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
penance  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  payment  of  money  as  a  composition  for  even  the  gravest 
Crimea.  Gert-iin  exceptional  cases  were,  therefore,  recognized,  in 
which  the  prescribed  penance  could  be  commuted  to  a  money  fine. 
Out  of  this  simple  end  seemingly  reasonable  arrangement  there 
was  developgd  tho  system  of  indulgences.  As  the  external  idea  of 
the  Church  more  and  more  prevailed,  tlie  visible  official  acts  of  the 
priesthood  were  more  Iiiglily  prizetl.  Tho  Lord's  Supper  contin- 
jiMMMfor  "^<3  to  bo  regarded  as  a  sacrifice,  at  which  prayers  for 
the  .tad.  jIjq  ^g^  ^Q,.Q  e8i>ecially  efficacious.  Tlie  clergy,  per- 
suaded by  the  gifts  of  ausioim  friends,  said  masses  for  the  benefit 
of  the  departed,  that  their  souls  might  the  sooner  lie  rescued  from 
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the  pains  of  purgatory.  This  led  to  the  custom  of  private  maaseg, 
at  which  only  the  offiuiatiiig  priest  was  present  The  pious  credu* 
litj  aud  superstition  of  tbe  aye  manifested  itaelf  iu  a 
most  peculiar  way  iu  the  ordeal,  which  was  a  survival  of 
heathenism,  and  was  taken  up  aud  ciubcUinhed  with  additional  so- 
lemnities hy  the  Church.  When  it  became  necessary  to  doeido  a 
dispute  or  detect  a  criminal,  and  the  evidence  was  insufficient,  it 
was  customary  to  resort  to  the  judgment  of  God.  A  ring  was 
thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling'  water,  and  the  disputant  or  the 
accused,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  required  to  tlirust  Lis  arm  in 
and  take  it  out  Or  he  might  bo  compelled  to  widk  blindfold  over  a 
number  of  red-hot  ploughshares  placed  at  short  iutervids.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  through  the  diviue  iuterveulion  the  guiltless  mau  would 
escape  aU  harm.  It  might  well  be  that  the  officiating  priest  woa 
sometimes  venal  and  was  well  paid  beforehand,  or  if  the  priest 
was  honest,  and  knew  his  innocence,  that  he  took  pains  to  protect 
tgannactot  I'Jm.  These  Buperstitiflus  needed  to  he  counteracted  by 
lU  cUrgT.  proper  instruction,  and  that  could  only  come  from  an 
educated  priesthood.  Some  of  the  clergy  could  not  understand  the 
homilies  of  the  Fathers,  which  they  were  appointed  to  read  iu  the 
churches,  and  others  were  unable  to  explain  even  the  Creed  and 
the  I/rnl's  Prayer  iu  the  vulgar  tongue.  Praiseworthy  efforts  were 
ma«le  by  some  of  the  bishops  and  by  Cktrlemagne  himself  to  cre- 
ate a  better-trained  clergy.  There  were  not  locking  distinguished 
men,  who  rose  fur  above  their  contemporaries  in  learning  and 
spiritual  insight  The  influence  of  Cluistionity,  wherever  it  waa 
able  to  penetrate  the  crust  of  legalism  and  the  overgrowth  of 
superstition,  purified  the  lives  of  men  and  nourished  the  germs  ol 
a  nobler  civilization. 


These  centuries  were  more  barren  in  theological  thought  than 
any  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
a  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  whose  writings  deal  with  a  variety 
of  tliomcs,  compile^l  a  collection  of  "Sentences,"  or  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Fathers,  arranged  under  different  heads, 
which  long  served  as  a  mauuiU  lor  theological  study. 
Somewhat  later,  an  Eastern  monk,  John  of  Damascus, 
who  is  revered  as  a  saint  in  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  churches,  composed  iu  throe  parts  a  theological  work 
called  the  "Fountain  of  Knowledge."  The  third  portion  is  an 
''Accurate  Exposition  of  the  Oi*thodox  Faith,"  a  system  of  tlieol- 
og;y  derived  from  the  Fathers  aud  councils  from  the  fuuith  tu  the 
11 
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seTenih.  century.  His  doctrines  and  arguinente  are  borrowed  from 
these  Bources.  For  this  reason,  the  work  ib  f  uU  on  the  Trinity  and 
the  Penwn  of  Christ,  but  meagre  on  the  practical  topics,  on  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  hail  less  to  say.  The  work  of  "  The  Damascene  * 
was  held  in  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  has  re- 
tained its  standing  down  to  the  present  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  there  arose  in  the 
Kost  the  sect  of  Paulicituis.     lu  Mananalis,  near  Stunogata,  there 

p-niL  ^"^^  *  coramuuity  profesaiug  duaJiam.  One  Constantine, 
•H*o«-  who  belonged  to  it,  was  deeply  mored  by  reading  the 

epistles  of  Paul,  and  by  blending  his  teaching  with  his  own  pre- 
vious opinions  he  framed  a  duolisUo  system  of  a  peculiar  cliarac- 
ter.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror. The  system,  however,  continued  to  win  adher- 
ents. The  PauliciaDB  wore  persecuted  by  a  euccession  of  Greek 
sovereigns.  It  is  said  that  under  Theodore  not  less  than  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  Grecian  Armenia. 
Pauliciana  wore  found  aa  late  as  1204,  when  the  I^tius  took  Cou- 
etantinople.  Of  the  teueta  of  this  sect  we  have  no  knowledge  ex- 
cept from  their  enemies.  It  would  appear  that  their  dualism  was 
more  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  than  of  the  Manichseana. 
The  E\t1  Being  is  the  lord  of  the  present  visible  world.  Christ  is 
sent  from  heaven  to  deliver  man  from  the  body  and  from  the  world 
of  sense.  They  discarded  the  Bacrament&  In  some  of  their  cus- 
toms they  were  ascetic,  but  they  did  not  oppose  marriage.  They 
received  the  four  gospels,  and  most,  but  not  alt,  of  the  epistles,  to< 
gether  with  an  epistle  to  the  Loodiceana,  which  they  claimed  to 
possess 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPREAD  OF  CHBISTIANITT. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  antl  of  the  Germans  gave  ChristL 
anity  vanti^e-grouDcl  from  which  to  push  out  ita  nuBsionary  sta- 
tious  among  the  kindred  tribes  to  the  North  and  East.  The  gospel 
vaa  often  first  carried  thither  by  adventurous  ti'aveUerB,  or  by  luer- 
chants,  by  zealous  monks  auxtous  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  or 
by  the  followers  of  some  conquering  army. 

Louitj  the  Pious  (814r-840)  used  hia  imperial  influence  with 
Harold,  Prince  of  Jutland,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  Chria- 
cbrtninitr     ^^ianity  among  the  Danes.    He  employed  as  a  missionary 

Ausgor.  a  mouk  of  Corvey,  aud  afterwards  ArchbiBhop  of 

Hamburg.  Christianity  met  with  various  vicissitudes 
until,  under  the  Danish  empire  of  Canute,  the  conqueror  of  Eng-- 
1014-1086,  land,  it  became  finally  established  in  Denmark.  Ansgar 
suuid  fa.  made  two  visits  to  Sweden,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
mission  on  the  Eastern  coast.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  piety, 
and,  although  full  of  zeal,  was  gentle  and  patient  Youths  who 
were  token  in  wnr  he  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  so 
that  they  might  preach  to  ttieir  fellow-countrymen.  His  mission- 
ary efforts  were  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  piratical  Normans, 

who  in  one  of  their  attacks  destroyed  Hamburg,  the  met- 
iriuXM^      ropolitan  town.     Through  the  influence  of  several  suc- 

cessive  kings,  Sweden  at  length  became  christianized, 
and  was  attached  to  the  see  of  Bremen,  to  which  the  archbishopric 
had  been  ti-ansf erred.  The  progi-ess  of  Christianity  in  Norway  was 
similar.     Throe  uf  the  most  valiant  aud  patriotic  Norman  princes. 
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Hacon  and  the  two  OUfs,  wbo  bad  become  acqurunted  with  it  in 
their  travels,  eudeavured  to  iutroduce  it  hy  force.  Their  effbrta 
BLOtot,  ^^^  ^^b  Torjitig  success  As  the  pagan  Swedes  had 
ioi&-ican.  found  a  rall^ing-poiut  iu  their  great  temple  at  XJpaala, 
until  its  destruction  in  1075,  bo  the  heathen  party  among  the  Nor- 
mans  was  not  vanquished  until  tlie  Bacred  image  of  Thor  fcU  in 
fragments  under  the  blows  of  a  Christian  Roldter,  aud  out  of  it  crept 
a  multitude  of  mice,  euiikes,  aud  bzurds.  In  possiug  from  Paganism 
to  CbristiaDity,  there  was  often  an  intenuedtate  stage  during  which 
Cbi'iat,  was  worshipped  along  with  the  older  divinitie&  From  Nor- 
way, Cbristiunity  spreud  tu  Greenland  and  Iceland.  For  u  time,  the 
Icekndeni  Htoutly  contended  for  their  ancient  right  to  eat  horse-flesb 
aud  to  espoBe  those  of  their  children  who&e  Hves  they  did  not  value. 
The  converaionB  which  had  been  made  by  Charlemagne  among 
the  Slavic  natioua  were  not  more  permanent  than  his  conquests. 
Tho  Shives  who  dwelt  about  the  Danube  were  opposed 
Id  lb*  8(11*10  to  any  connection  with  Germany,  and  their  ignorance  of 
German  and  Latin  would  prevent  them  from  being  af- 
fected by  iufiueucea  from  that  direction.  Tho  Bulgarians  coming 
from  Central  Asia  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  East  Boman  em* 
pire,  and  a<lopted  the  Slavic  language  and  customs.  In 
their  wars  with  the  emperor  they  became  acqiminted 
with  Christianity.  Afterwards,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  break  oft  the  relations  which  hod  arisen  between  them  and 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  in- 
stiLutious  and  authority  of  the  Roman  sec.  For  this 
piurpose  they  negotiated  witii  Pope  Nicholas  1;  but  finally,  influ- 
enced by  the  Emperor  Btisilius,  they  attached  themselves  perma- 
nently to  the  Greek  Church. 

Cyrill  aud  Slethodiua,  misaionarics  from  Constantinople,  went 
among  the  Moravians,  reduced  their  language  to  writing,  con- 
ducted the  services  of  the  Church  in  the  native  tongue  of 
the  people,  and  gave  them  a  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  868,  Methodius  was  made  archbishop.  When,  later,  they  came 
into  close  connection  with  Rome,  tho  use  of  the  Slavic  language 
and  the  Greek  forms  of  worship  was  still  allowed,  but  tho  efforts  of 
Methodius  to  esUiblish  a  national  church  were  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Genn:Ln  bishops.  In  908  the  Moravian 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Magj'ars,  a  horde  of  Asiatic  bar- 
Boiwmi«  >r.<i  bariaiiB,  and  out  of  its  ruins  arose  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
Httiig*Tj.  gary.  Iu  these  nations  Christianity,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  Paganism,  triumphed,  largely  through  the  influence  of 
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their  two  most  renowned  princes,  Boleslaus  IL  (967)  antl  Stephen 
(997-1038).  Fiom  Bohemia  the  ^'ospel  was  carried  to  Poland, 
and  there  also  become  the  state  religiou.  These  churches  submit- 
ted to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome.  Attempts  were  repeat- 
edly made  to  bring  the  Wends— Slavonian  tribes  which 
dwelt  on  the  north  and  east  of  Germany — under  the  Frankish  do- 
niiniou.  and  to  impose  upon  them  the  Christian  religion.  The  great 
obstacle  waa  that  of  lauguage.  Most  missionaries  were  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  Slaric,  but  also  were  prejudiced  in  favor  of  using 
the  I^tiu  ritual  in  all  the  Church  servicea  Id  1047,  Gottschallc,  a 
Wendish  chief,  having  united  all  the  tribes  under  his  nde,  was 
moved  to  rebuild  the  churches  which  be  had  destroyed  in  bis  revolt 
agaiust  the  Germans,  and  to  found  permanent  Christian 
institutions.  But  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  and  with 
bia  death  his  people  returned  to  Paganism.  Nor  did  they  sabmit 
to  the  gospel  until  after  desolating  wai-s  bad  left  but  few  of  them 
alive,  and  their  lauds  bad  been  settled  anew  by  German  colonists. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Russians  had  received  Chiistiauity  from 
the  East.  The  conversion  of  King  'Vladimir  (988)  marks  the  date 
coavaiioRDr  ot  Ob  proper  establishment.  He  was  drawn  toward  it 
th«  BuMiAiM.  largely  by  the  magnificence  and  irapreBsivenesa  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  aa  it  was  dfr* 
scribed  to  him  by  his  ambassadora  Fortunately  the  Scriptures 
were  at  hand  in  the  Slavic  version  of  Cyrill,  and  the  king,  not  satis< 
fied  with  the  mere  externals  of  Christianity,  made  use  of  this  ver- 
sion that  his  people  might  be  properly  instructed  in  the  truths  of 
the  new  religion. 

The  gospel  was  carried  in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  Pomera- 
nians, who  had  come  under  the  power  of  Poland.  The  first  mission- 
Tb*  pDmoft.  ^i^ca,  men  of  ascetic  habits  and  dressed  in  squalid  cloth- 
'"■'^  ing,  only  succeeded  in  arousing  the  contempt  of  this 

simple,  pleasure- loving  people.  Wheu,  however.  Otto,  Bishop  of 
Bamberg,  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  went  among  them 
in  episcopal  pomp,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Poland,  and  at  the 
same  time  manifestiug  a  spirit  of  unseMsh  devotion,  the  Pomera- 
nians were  gradually  won  over  to  the  new  faith.  In  attempting 
to  Christianize  the  Livouiana  and  Pruaaiaus  an  instrumentality  very 
characteristic  of  the  times  was  used.  Out  of  the  crusading  enthu> 
aiasm  of  the  twelfth  century  sprung  an  order  of  knights  called 
"Brethren  of  the  Sword."  By  their  military  valor 
Livonia  was  subjugated  and  its  new  bishoprics  protected. 
In  conquering  Prussia,  another  association  of  German  knights,  of 
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flimilar  origin,  co-opcmted,  in  tlio  thirteonth  century,  with  these  vet- 
eran spiritual  warriora  The  less  important  tribes  of  tUis  part  o( 
Europe  gTEidiiatlj  embraced  Chriatiaaitv,  influenced  by  the  example 
or  coerced  by  the  authority  of  their  more  powerful  neighbors. 

In  Spaiu,  although  the  Moslem  nile  proved  a  check  to  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Christianity,  still,  down  to  the  year  850,  the  Church 
remained  undiHturbed.  Christiana  filled  miUtary  and 
civil  offices  without  suspiciuu  or  olTeuce.  Aud  yet  bitter 
dirisicnB  frequently  sprung  up  iu  famHiea  where  one  parent  fol- 
lowed Mohammed  and  the  other  followed  ChrLsL  The  Moslems 
often  showed  their  contempt  for  Christianity,  and  in  return  re- 
ceived insult  from  its  more  hot-blooded  adherents.  Christiana 
were  divided  into  two  parties  in  regard  to  the  pro[)er  attitude  to  ba 
taken  towards  Mohammedanism.  Some  were  for  boldly  confessing 
Christ  and  dcuouncdng  the  false  prophet,  while  others  advocnted  a 
more  quiet  and  inoffeuaive  conduct  Tlie  latter,  however,  when  led 
by  circumstances  to  state  their  real  beliefs  were  ready  to  do  so, 
and  of  their  number  were  the  first  martyra  A  fanatical  desire  for 
martyrdom  now  arose  in  the  hearts  of  others^  and  especially  of  the 
monks  who  came  out  from  the  mountains.  The  more  sober- 
minded  Christiana  opposed  the  extravagance;  and  in  852,  when 
there  was  danger  of  a  general  persecution,  the  Council  of  Cordova 
forbade  Christians  to  appear  before  the  magistrate  to  confess  their 
faith  unless  they  were  judicially  summoned.  The  excitement 
cooled  down  and  the  Christians  again  enjoyed  religious  freedom. 

Nestorian  missionariea  penetrated  into  Northern  and  Eastern 
Asia.  Daring  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  Tartar  or  Mongol  Prince.  Exag- 
gerated rex>ort8  of  this  prince  and  of  hts  nation  became 
so  current  in  the  West  that  Pope  Alexander  IH  invited 
him  to  put  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Si  Peter.  As 
Frestor  John,  the  popular  translation  of  his  name,  which  was  Gur 
Khan,  he  was  the  hero  of  legends  and  poems.  But  his  partly  fabu- 
Xbdi  u  ^^^^  greatnesj  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  establishment  of 
gj«ji^^  a  powerful  Mongol  empire  under  Gheugis  Khan  and  his 
successors,  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  safety  of 
Burope.  High  hopes  were  entertained  in  the  West  of  converting 
tbeae  mighty  potentates.  Mendicant  friars  were  for  this  purpose 
sent  out  by  the  Boman  Church  and  by  SL  Louis  of  France.  The 
Mongol  religion  was  mmpla  It  recognized  one  Almighty  Creator 
and  held  the  Khan  to  be  his  sou,  the  appointed  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  Mongols,  governed  by  their  desire  to  extend  their  infiuenot 
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rmd  ooDqueBts,  were  reluctant  to  embrace  either  Mohammedanism 
or  Chris tianity.  They  founded  two  empires,  one  in  Persia,  the 
other  in  Cliina.  In  the  former,  Mohammedanism  triumphed,  while 
in  the  latter  Christianity  for  a  time,  through  the  efforts  of  the  cel- 
ebn*ted  misBionary,  John  de  Moute  Con-iuo,  made  hopeful  progress. 
He  labored  in  Peking  eleven  years,  striving  to  educate  the  children 
and  to  train  up  missionaries  from  among  the  people  themselvea. 
He  sought  to  promote  a  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  this 
end  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Tartar 
language.  But  the  little  community  over  which  he  had 
been  made  archbishop  by  Clement  V.  perttshed  in  a  subsequent 
Chinese  insurrection. 

A  few  missionaries  accompanied  the  crusaders  to  the  Kast  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  Mohammedans  as  they  should  have  oppor- 
tunity.  During  the  siege  of  Damietta,  Francis  of  Assiai 
ventured  to  enter  the  camp  of  a  hostile  army.  He  waa 
seized  and  hurried  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who,  strange  to  say, 
treated  him  with  respect,  listened  to  his  prencliing,  and  after  several 
days  dismissed  him  with  honor  to  his  friends.  But  missionary 
efTorU  could  not  well  be  combined  with  warlike  aima,  nor  could 
Christianity  be  much  recommended  by  the  lives  of  the  crusaders. 

A  more  hopeful  plan  was  cherished  by  Baymoud  LulL  lu  him  wo 
seo  a  man  brilliant  and  prosperous,  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
Rjt  zaaoA  world,  Suddenly  turning  his  back  on  all  his  former  life 
'*'<  and  its  assoeiationa,  and  becoming  wholly  absorbed  in 

the  philoaopliical  defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  schemea 
for  the  oonversiyu  of  the  Saracens.  To  prepare  men  for  this  work, 
he  urged  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Church  the  establishment  of 
schools  where  Ai-abic  should  be  tjiught  His  words  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  from  the  pope  an  ordinance  for  the  foimding  of 
professorships  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  principal  schools  of  tlie 
AVest  He  did  not  long  survive  this  partial  realization  of  his  plana. 
Led  by  his  desire  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Saracens,  he  visited 
Africa,  whither  he  bad  twice  gone  before  on  the  same  errand*  and 
while  preaching  wx^  stoned  to  death  by  a  mob  of  infuriated  Mos- 
lema 

The  Jews,  who  were  scattered  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
West,  were  despised  and  hated.  They  bent  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  money-lending  and  trad- 
ing, being  driven  to  these  employments  as  tbeir  only 
means  of  livelihood.  Their  riches  often  exposed  them  to  the  cov- 
etousness  of  powerfid  and  unscrupulous  men.     They  were  accused 
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of  unnatural  crimes;  they  were  tortured  and  murtleroj.  Xone 
were  more  zealoua  iu  their  persecution  than  the  crusadei-u.  Thia 
cruel  oppressioD  went  on  despite  the  efforts  of  popes,  and  some- 
timee  of  princes,  to  whom  their  wealth  was  frequently  uscf  oL  Such 
trials  only  confirmed  them  lu  their  isolation  from  maukind,  and 
made  them  cling  all  the  more  teuaciously  to  their  ancient  excluaiva 
ouatoma  and  to  their  tenets  and  hopea 


CHAPTER  IL 

THB   FOUTT    OF  THE   CFHTRCH,  AKD    THE    RELATIONS  07  THB 
CHUBCH  TO  THB  CIVIL  AUTHORITY. 


The  imperial  dignity  gave  Charlemagne  a  strong  sense  of  his 
duty  aa  protector  and  defender  of  the  Church  and  its  members, 
conm>)  of  ^ut  >^  could  add  little  to  the  control  iu  eccleaiasticol  af- 
Schl^i^  ^*"^  °'  which  be  was  already  poasessed.  He  received 
•"»*'••  of  the  popes  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  admouiahed 

them  often  of  tbeir  duty  even  iu  matters  of  doctrine.  Whatever 
visions  of  spiritual  ascendency  floated  before  their  eyes,  and  what* 
ever  plans  they  may  have  cheriahed  for  its  achievement  it  was  not 
then  the  time  to  I'ealize  them.  But  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
the  empire  were  more  de^Mndent  upon  the  genius  of  Chai-lcmague 
than  the  dominion  of  the  papacy  was  contingent  on  the  character 
and  sagacity  of  any  one  pope.  Charlemagne  died  in  SH,  and 
after  a  few  yeara  hia  empire  was  broken  up  by  warring  factions. 
^j^  Although  his  immediate  successors  maintained  to  some 

afur^wi*-  extent  the  some  supremacy  in  the  afliairs  of  the  Church, 
rtMth.  the  popes  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the 

disorders  of  the  times  to  moke  themselves  more  iudependent.  In 
this  aspiration  they  were  favored  by  the  hostility  of  the  Romana 
to  the  rule  of  the  Franks,  They  were,  however,  not  content  with 
mere  negative  advantages^  but  were  gradually  striving  for  power 
in  imperial  politics  and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The  crim- 
inol  who  fled  to  them  for  protection,  having  received  the  papal  ab- 
solution, might  bid  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the  secular  courts. 
The  bold  attempt  of  Grogorj*  IV.,  in  833,  to  interpose  between 
Louis  the  Pious  and  hia  rebellious  sons,  called  forth  the  indignant 
protests  of  the  Fraukish  blshopy,  but  it  helped  the  cause  which  the 
pontiff  supported.    The  principle  that  the  crowoa  of  kings  are  sub 
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}Act  to  the  orbitrumeDt  o(  biabops,  which  these  princes  lulopted  aa 
a  uieaDs  of  tieposiag  their  father,  and  the  desire  of  succestdve  em- 
perors to  gain  the  iiiWolabilitj  Bupposed  to  be  couferred  by  the 
papal  UQcUoD,  could  uot  full  lu  the  end  to  promote  the  prcteusioua 
of  the  papacy.  Louis  IL,  in  writing  to  the  Greek  emperor,  BaaH, 
went  80  fur  as  to  nay  :  "  By  the  laying  ou  of  bauds  and  by  the  con- 
secration of  the  Bupromo  poutifTnre  wo  brought  to  this  eminence.** 
The  movement  of  the  age  waa  toward  papal  ai}cendency.  The 
pious  looked  with  alarm  ou  the  growiug  spirit  of  faction.  They 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  superiohty  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
The  Puradiy  ^"^  wtrc  eager  to  maintain  tbe  eacredness  of  the  priest- 
i^durtwp  hootl  and  the  supremacy  of  the  successors  of  St.  Pet^r. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  produced  the  Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals.  Previous  editors  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  following  the  ex. 
ample  of  DionysiuH  Exiguus,  had  begun  their  collections  from  the 
reign  of  the  Boman  biuhop,  Siriciu8>  which  extended  from  381 
to  3li8  ;  but  the  author  of  this  edition  boldly  cited  decrees,  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  his  predecessors,  bock  to  Clement,  second 
in  the  succession  from  St  Peter  himself.  Although  the  forgeries 
were  clumsy,  and  abounded  with  anachroBisms,  the  spurious  char- 
acter of  the  do<-uments  escaped  detection  ia  that  tmcritical  age,  and 
for  centuries  after.  Tlie  design  of  the  dccretal»  was  twofold.  The 
priesthood  was  declareil  to  be  iuvtulable  and  freed  from  secular  con- 
trol. Infringements  of  its  personn.1  or  property  rights  were  asserted 
to  be  sins  against  the  ordiuauce  of  God.  The  validity  and  effect  of 
the  ofHciol  acts  and  words  of  the  clergy  were  regarded  as  iu  nowise 
dependent  upon  their  personal  character.  To  complete  tho  hierar- 
chical idea,  the  prieytliood  was  lookeil  upou  as  comprisiug  definite 
grades  of  official  dignity,  and  aa  risiug  through  inferior  clergy, 
priests,  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  primates,  to  the  successor  of 
Peter,  to  whom  every  inferior  might  appeal,  and  i^ithout  whose 
sanction  no  verdict  was  fiual.  From  liim  as  tlie  fuunbiin,  justice  and 
mercy  flowed  through  the  bishops  oud  other  clergy  as  chanuelsthat 
conveyed  the  blessing.  The  most  advanced  ]>rcteQsions  ever  pro- 
pounded or  hinted  at  by  the  most  ambitious  ^^outifl's  were  here  ex- 
plicitly and  systematically  set  fortli  in  spurious  letters  and  decrees 
to  which  the  names  of  venerated  bishops  of  the  early  Church  were 
attached.  The  ideas  wkich  they  embodied  gra<lually  worked 
their  w^ay  into  ciipitularics,  canons,  and  papul  decisions  The 
unity  of  tlie  Church  was  thus  emphatically  set  forth  at  a  time 
when  the  dilTerent  peoples  were  becoming  filled  with  purely  local 
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Ijetng  ruined  in  long  periods  of  oorruption.  Otbo's  career  aa 
emperor  was  not  8uch  as  the  tlieoiy  would  hnre  called  for.  The 
imperial  crown  waa  bestowed  on  Mm  by  the  pope  more  clearly 
than  the  crown  of  Charlema^e  was  granted  by  Leo  ;  but  Otho 
was  active  in  deposing  the  same  pope,  and  it  was  only  by  means  o( 
Otho's  authority  that  Leo  VilL,  and  those  who  immediately  fol- 
lowed him  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter.  When  the  emperor  died  (973),  the  spirit  of  disorder  again 
broke  out  at  Rome. 

The  deposition  of  Amulf,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  by  a  synod, 
in  disregard  of  pnpnl  authority,  led  to  a  conflict  with  the  inde- 
pendent party  in  the  French  Church,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  Gerbert,  a  man  of  learning  and  force  of 
character,  mipported  the  synod  (gainst  the  papacy.  The  result, 
bowever,  slioired  that  the  papacy,  despite  its  many  veal's  of  almost 
fatal  corruption,  liad  not  lost  its  power.  The  decrees  of  John  XV. 
deprived  Gerbert  of  his  moral  support,  even  if  they  failed  to  redtieo 
him  and  his  king,  Hugh  Capet,  to  subjection.  Otho  UL 
bod  in  the  meantime  cstabliMhcd  his  impcriid  authority 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  John  XV.  had  procured  the  consecra- 
tion of  his  cousin  aa  Gregory  V.  Gregory  proceeded  to  the  stern- 
est measures,  threatening  to  put  the  French  Church  under  the  ban, 
Robert,  Hugh  Capet's  successor,  moved  by  personal  hopes,  and  by 
fears  of  Otho  UL,  yielded,  and  Amulf  was  restored. 
Gerbert  lost  his  cause  and  the  see  of  Rlteims,  but  only, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  the  see  of 
Rome.  His  striking  career  was  the  wonder  of  the  age,  and  tha 
ignorant  long  believed  that  he  had  prospered  through  a  compact 
with  the  devil 

Otho  lU  died  in  1002,  and  bis  pope  died  soon  after.  The  Ger- 
man domiciioa  was  again  cast  off  and  a  new  era  of  papal  degradation 
followed.  A  boy  of  twelve,  precocious  in  crime,  ascended 
oCHouiy  the  papid  throne  as  Benedict  IX.  In  a  few  years  bia 
pleasures  were  interrupted  by  the  pretensions  of  a  rival, 
and,  wearied  of  the  office,  he  sold  it  to  John  Gratian,  who  took  the 
name  of  Gregory  VL  Gratian  desired  to  use  the  papal  power  as  a 
means  of  introducing  reforms.  Benedict  repented  of 
his  bargain.  At  this  juncture  Henry  DX  came  down  to 
Italy,  summoned  the  synod  of  Sutri,  and  deposed  the  three  rival  pou* 
HSb.  a  decree  of  the  synod  gave  him,  as  the  champion  of  reform, 
the  rigbt  of  choosing  succeeding  popea  Henry,  now  crowned 
emperor  by  the  newly  elected  pontiff^  Clement  H.,  was  master  io 
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Ohurcli  ami  State  aa  none  of  the  emperors  before  or  nfter  hun  erer 
were.  Under  bis  protection  the  party  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  evils  that  iLfilicted  the  Church  grew  in  strength.  In  1048 
Bruno,  n  coasin  of  the  emperor,  having  been  made  pope 
at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  was  persuaded  by  a  joung  monk 
not  to  consider  himself  qualified  to  assume  the  office  until  he  should 
be  properly  elected  at  Rome,  and  to  travel  thither  in  the  garb  of  a 
pilgrim,  thus  practically  disowning  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ap- 
point the  liead  of  the  Church.  The  new  pope,  Loo  IX,  took  the 
advice,  and  brought  the  sagacious  monk  with  liim  aa  a  subdeacon. 
This  zealous  ecclcainatio  was  Htldcbrand,  a  carpenter's  son  and  a 
Benedictine,  who,  with  Canlinol  Peter  Damiani,  Bishop  of  OsUa, 
became  the  great  promoter  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  The  pope, 
influenced  by  these  counsellors,  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  m- 
mony  and  to  the  immoraUty  of  the  clergy,  including  under  thelat^ 
ter  bead  the  marriage  of  priests,  which  was  contrary  to  the  canon 
law.  During  Leo's  reign,  BUldebrand  rapidly  gained  a  command- 
ing in6ueaoc,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  purification  of  the 
Church  and  the  ailvancement  of  the  papal  authority.  He 
selected,  as  successor  of  Leo,  Gebhardt,  Bishop  of  Eich- 
Btadfc*  an  eminent  German  prelate,  and  the  iuJlueutial  counsellor  of 
Henry  m.,  hoping  thus  to  vrin  over  to  the  interest  of  Borne  the 
most  puwei'ful  member  of  the  party  dangerous  to  Boman  preten- 
Bion&  In  lOoG  Houry  IIL  died,  leaving  the  empire  to  his  son,  who 
was  only  six  years  old.  This  gave  the  reformers  an  opportimil^ 
to  carry  out  the  second  portion  of  their  plan.  They  had  purified 
the  pripaty  ;  they  now  resolved  to  shako  off  its  dependence  on  the 
emptrors.  After  the  death  of  Stephen  IX.  they  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing a  man  devoted  to  their  policy,  Nicholas  H.,  and  in 
forcing  the  rival  pope,  Benedict,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  opposing  party,  to  submit 

By  the  decree  of  a  Boman  synod,  passed  in  the  same  year,  the 
election  of  the  pope  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  college  of  Car- 
diuals,  which  was  composed  of  Ihe  priests  and  deacons 
e»w*«of«  of  the  Boman  Church  and  seven  suburbicarian  bishops. 
The  cardinal-bishops  were  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
election  ;  the  consent  of  the  cardinal-priests  and  deacons  was  then 
required  ;  then  sssent  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  finally  a  like 
assent  of  the  emperor.  The  pope  was  to  be  taken  from  the  clergy 
of  Rome  if  possible,  and  there  the  election  was  to  be  held  unlesi 
disorders  made  this  impracticable.  A  great  revolution  was  begun. 
The  power  which  Henry  HL  had  wielded  over  the  papacy  was  no 
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moro  aclmowledged,  and  Ibe  struggle  between  the  Empire  anU  tb« 
Cbiircb  was  now  to  commence.  Rome  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Ilobert  Guiscard,  the  Norman  duke  of 
Lower  Italy,  and  in  this  new  vassal  found  a  counter- 
poiBe  to  the  empire.  The  party  of  Hildcbrand  went  to  work  to 
arouse  the  anger  and  contempt  of  the  people  against  the  clergy 
who  had  got  their  offices  by  aimony,  or  had  wivea.  Great  disturb- 
ancea  occurred  in  Milan,  whcro  every  ecclesiastic,  from  the  bishop 
to  the  deacons,  hi\d  paid  for  the  Church  office  he  held,  and  where 
there  ware  also  many  married  clergy.  The  triumph  of  Rome  waa 
for  a  time  complete,  when  the  guilty  priests  had  to  receive  abso- 
lution at  the  hands  of  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  DamianL  The 
death  of  Nicholas  gave  occasion  for  the  new  law  about  elections  to 
be  tried  for  the  first  time.  The  cardinals  elected  Alex- 
ander n.  The  imperial  party,  at  a  council  held  in  Basle, 
chose  the  Bishop  of  Parma  under  \he  name  of  Honorius  11. 
Through  the  maclunatious  of  jwwerful  German  prelates  and  nobles, 
who  were  auxioua  to  weaken  the  imperial  power,  AJcxauder  was 
given  the  advantage  in  the  ensning  struggle.  Ho  overcame  his 
rival  and  was  recognized  by  the  emperor.  Hildebraud 
n.  M.I  became  archdeacon.     The  pope  withstood  the  purposes 

"^  ■  and  actions  of  Henry  IV.  He  refused,  through  hia 
legate,  to  countenance  Henry's  attempt  to  get  a  divorce,  and  upon 
the  complaint  of  the  disaffected  Saxoas,  summoned  him  to  I^me 
to  answer  charges  of  simony  and  oppression.  But  Alex- 
ander suddenly  died,  leaving  this  trouble  to  be  settled 
by  his  successor. 
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In  thia  period  the  feudal  pystem  materially  affected  the  rela- 
tions of  the  clergy  to  the  state,  and  consequently  their 
mMmwi  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  administered 
^*^'       the  rapidly  increasing  possessions  of  the  Church. 

Bishops  were  often  made  counts  or  dukes  of  their  dioceses,  en- 
joying the  same  privileges  and  performing  the  same  duties  as  sec- 
ular lords,  and,  like  them,  using  intrigue  and  violence  to  further 
their  ambitious  schemes.  As  noble  vassals  they  took  the  usual 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  or  emperor,  and  were  invested  by 
him  with  the  ring  and  staff,  whicb,  though  they  were  symbols  of 
spiritual  functions,  were  in  this  feudal  relation  the  sigu  of  adrain- 
istrfttive  authority  in  the  secular  province.  The  German  kings  gave 
many  important  tiefs  to  their  prelates,  hoping  to  find  in  them  a 
bulwark  against  the  encroachmeuta  of  the  powerfullay  nobles.    Al- 
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though  the  clergy  were  thna  brought  into  close  connection  with 
the  secular  power,  spiritual  offices,  up  to  the  time  of  Hntiry  IV,, 
were  leas  frequently  sold  in  Gei-mauy  than  elsewhere,  especiiUly  In 
France  and  Italy.  The  bishope  and  abbots,  in  order  to  raise  the 
militaiy  contingents  which  they  owed  their  suzerainty  were  some- 
times  obliged  to  bestow  Church  property  in  fief,  tliua  putting  it  in 
danger  of  misappropriation  or  of  complete  alienation.  Feudalism 
waa  iteelf  modified  in  turn  by  influences  from  the  Church,  Its  dia- 
integrating  tendencies  were  met  by  the  idea  of  uuitj',  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  Church.  Some  of  the  evils,  like  the  right  of 
private  war,  which  had  sprung  up  as  a  part  of  the  feudal  system, 
were  checked  by  the  growing  power  of  Christian  princiijles. 

The  "  truce  of  God  " — from  sunset  of  Wednesday  until  Mouday 
—sought  to  commemorate  the  days  of  Christ's  trial  and  victory  by  an 
Tbi  truM       abstinence  from  all  violence.    The  internal  organization  of 
'  the  Church  was  in  this  period  partially  demoralizetl.    Th« 

bishops  in  becoming  great  nobles  lost  control  of  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses.  The  canonical  form  of  living  degenerated  into  a  society 
for  advancing  individual  ambition.  The  monks  no  longer  set  an 
example  of  greater  purity  of  life.  MonaBticism  had  everywhere 
fallen  into  decay ;  wealthy  foundations  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  powerful,  who  used  the  position  of  abbot  as  a  means  of  per- 
sonal enrichment  There  were  repeated  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastic  life,  and  out  of  these  grew  the  associations  of  monas- 
teries, the  most  noted  of  which  was  the  congregation  of  Clugny. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CBBI6TIAN  LIFE  AND  WOBSHIF:   OHBISTIAN  BOCTUINK 

Tbe  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  confusion,  the  deureasing 
nee  of  Latin,  and  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  new  languages  ao- 
j^^^i^^  count  for  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  tenth 
ft^inpw-  century.  The  power  of  Christianity  was  crippled  by 
superstition.  The  common  people  too  generally  made 
religion  to  consist  in  adoring  images,  gathering  reUcs,  hearing  and 
telling  legends  of  miracles,  and  in  going  on  pilgrimages.  The 
number  of  the  saints  rapidly  multiplied.  Hitherto  their  memory 
had  been  cherished  principally  in  those  churches  and  countrieis 
with  which  their  Hves  had  been  associated  :  but  now.  iu  aocordauca 
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with  the  dominant  hienircbical  idea,  they  began  to  be  canonized  b; 
the  popes  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  entire  Cburdi 
coUectiTely.  XJIrich  of  Augsburg  was  the  first  to  be 
raised  to  this  diguity  by  n  decree  of  John  XY.  In  some  churches 
BuboTiu.  the  ideas  of  God  were  so  gross  that  when  Ratherius  of 
d.  W4.  Verona  preached  the  truth  that  God  is  a  spirit,  corbun 

of  his  clergy  protested,  aayiug,  "  Wlmt  shall  we  do?  We  thought 
we  knew  something  about  QoH,  but  God  is  nothing  at  all  if  he  has 
not  a  head."  With  iguorance  were  connected  immorality  and 
crime.  The  same  Ratherius  cried  out  in  despair  over  the  stupitlily 
and  hcentiouHnesa  of  the  clergy,  the  wickedness  of  the  people,  and 
the  negligence  of  the  bishops.  The  attempts  which  were  made  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  celibacy  had  a  baneful  effect  on  clerical  morals. 
Those  churches  where  the  clergy  were  allowed  to  marry  were  in 
general  the  most  enlightened  and  the  best  managed.  Even  Dami- 
ani,  bitter  as  he  was  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  was  forced  to 
testify  to  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  clergy  of  Lucca  and 
Turin,  where  it  was  countenanced. 

The  interdict  proved  to  be  a  powerful  weapon  against  lawlosa 
nobles  who  would  not  aubmit  to  tlie  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
Church.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  leading  men  and  by 
councils  to  urge  upon  the  biahopB  and  other  clergy  tlie 
duty  of  preaching  the  gospel  and  the  necessity  of  properly 
instructing  the  people  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In 
England,  King  Alfred  was  especially  successful  in  re- 
viring  the  interest  in  learning.  Moved  by  the  same 
spirit,  Otfried,  an  Alsatian  monk,  in  the  ninth  century,  composed 
ft  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  gospels  for  the  Franks.  Although 
the  records  of  this  age  abound  in  proofs  of  wide-spread  ignoranoa 
and  demoralization,  we  are  by  no  means  to  conclude  that  the  light 
did  not  shine  iu  many  plaoea  There  were  not  only  faithful  eccle- 
Biastics,  but  also  Christian  laymen,  whose  well-ordered  lives  pre- 
served the  genuine  spirit  of  piety,  even  if  these  exemplary  men 
have  no  place  on  the  pages  of  the  polemic  or  the  chronicler. 
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The  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  waa 
consummated  near  the  close  of  this  period.  In  the  great  contro- 
versy respecting  the  use  of  images,  the  Wostem  Church 
had  not  taken  aides  with  iconoclasta,  but  had  been  luke- 
warm in  its  sympathy  with  their  fanatical  opponenta 
The  victories  of  Islam,  by  which  Syria,  Pereia,  Egypt  and  North 
Africa  were  subdued,  chiedy  affected  the  Eastern  Empire.    Undet  ^ 
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the  rule  of  its  denpotic  princes,  it  presetred  ita  own  polity  isde* 
]>entlently  of  the  AVost.  No  iuntitution  analogous  to  the  papacy 
could  build  itself  up  in  the  'Runt ;  ret  tlie  rank  of  the  patriarchate 
of  CoDstontiiLople  was  a  barrier  m  the  n'ay  of  the  extension  of  Roman 
ecclesiastical  sovereignty  in  that  region.  The  growth  of  the  papacy 
in  the  West  was  a  principal  obstacle  to  the  continuance  of  the  unity 
of  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches.  An  outbreak  of  dissension 
cxwurred  in  the  ninth  centxiry,  in  which  the  most  prominent  figure 
is  Photiua,  a  learned  scholar  and  a  man  of  loleuta,  who,  from  being 
captain  of  the  guard,  was  raised  to  the  office  of  patriarch  at  Con* 
etantinople.  His  elevation  was  consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  Ig- 
natius from  tliis  station,  on  account  of  his  faithful  and  courageous 
conduct  in  a  conflict  with  Bardaa,  the  iniquitous  uncle  of  tlieyniing 
emperor,  Michael  HX  Pliotiua  sought  the  countenance  of  Pope 
Kicbotasl,  whose  assertion  of  the  i*Beudo-IsidoriaD  prerogative  and 
decision  odvcrne  to  the  wishes  of  tlie  usurping  patriarch,  excited 
liis  fierce  indignation.  In  803,  Nicholas,  at  a  e^'nod  at  Rome,  ex* 
communicated  him.  Photius  in  hia  turn  promulgated  an  enty- 
clical  letter,  in  which  he  charged  the  Latin  Church  with  heresy,  for 
ita  rule  of  celibacy,  its  interpolation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  for 
various  ritual  peculiarities.  The  next  year  Photius 
caused  the  pope  to  be  excommunicated  by  a  synod  at 
Constantinople.  After  various  turns  of  fortune  in  the  contest  be* 
tween  Photius  and  his  enemies^  and  restoration  of  amity 
with  Rome,  the  pope  renewed  the  ban  against  him,  which 
•was  never  recalled.  The  Bulgarians  were  conquered  by  the  Em- 
peror Basil  in  1019,  and  their  Church  was  subject  to  Constantinople 
for  nearly  two  centuries  afterward.  Tlie  Russians  and  other  Slavon- 
ian nations,  which  embraced  Uie  gospel,  enlarged  the  territory  of  the 
Eastern  ('hurrh.  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  contest 
with  Rome  was  renewed  by  Michael  Cterularius,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  whose  agency  the  Latin  litui'gy  was  abolished  in  cer- 
tain Bulgariun  churches  and  monasteries,  and  who  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Trani,  in  Apulia,  a  letter  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  errors  of  the  Latins,  adding  to  the  customary 
hai  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  sacrament.  The  papal  am- 
bassadors left  on  the  altar  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a  bull  excom- 
miinicating  the  patriarch.  This  called  out  from  him  a  like  anathema, 
ao  act  in  which  he  was  supported  b^-  the  other  patriarchs  of  the 
East.  By  this  proceeding  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  were 
permanently  divided. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  most  of  the  namee 
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prominent  in  ibis  period  in  oonneotion  with  learning  and  theology. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  the  Venerable  Bode,  sent  forth 
from  the  cloister  of  Yarrow,  where  he  preferred  to  be  a 
laborious  student  instead  of  Uiking  on  him  the  respoaaibUities  of 
an  abbot,  works  which  evinced  a  msiBtery  of  all  the  acienco  of  the 
time,  aud  mmle  him  an  nuthor  revered  in  all  the  countriee  of  the 
West  HiB  distinctly  thcologietd  treatises  are  of  email  thIuo  in 
comparison  with  hia  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  EngUah,"  which 
is  carried  down  to  731,  which  wiia  four  years  before  his  death.  The 
intellectual  revival  under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne  bad  the  eCTeci 
to  bring  forward  a  considerable  number  of  meritorious  schohu-s 
and  thcologiausw  It  was  in  782  that  Abuin,  an  English- 
man, who  received  hia  education  at  York,  and  met 
Charlemagne  for  the  firat  time  in  Italy,  became  the  bead  of  the 
palatial  school  that  attended  the  emperor's  migratory  coort  His 
moat  interesting  productions  ore  his  letters.  He  was  versed  in 
the  classical  poets  ;  his  own  style  is  superior  to  that  of  the  con* 
temporary  writers,  and  his  influence  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
learning  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  eminent  men 
of  the  time.  His  lost  days  were  spent  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Ctaadiuaoe  ^^  Miirtin  at  Toui-a.  Claudius  of  Turin,  a  Spaniard  by 
Turin,  d.  KW.  ijirth,  owed  hia  ecclesiasticnl  station  to  Charlemagne's 
fton,  the  Emperor  Louis,  at  whose  court  in  Aquitauia,  before  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  be  had  resided  as  an  interpreter  of  Script- 
ure in  the  palatial  schooL  In  his  episcopal  office  he  proved  him- 
self not  only  an  energetic  opponent  of  image-worship,  but,  also,  of 
ao  many  other  abuses  in  doctrine  and  practice  that  he  deserves 
to  be  known  as  a  forerunner,  in  a  distant  age,  of  the  Protestant  re- 
formers. He  wrote  commentaries  on  almost  all  the  books  of  the 
Bible ;  but  of  his  writings  unfortunately  only  fragments  remain. 

The  mental  activity  aroused  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  mani- 
fested itself  in  eeveral  controversies,  in  which  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing theologians  were  concerned.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  adoptian  controversy  which  was  begun  in  Spain,  but 
spread  among  the  Franks.  Elipondus,  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  was  the  author,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  TJrgel,  was  the  most 
active  defender,  of  an  opiuion  which  resembled  that  of  Kestorius, 
and  may  have  been  due  in  port  to  Nestorian  influences.  They 
affirmed  that  Christ  as  divine  is  the  natural  son  of  God,  but,  an  hu- 
man, is  the  adopted  son  of  God.  Felix  twice  recanted  his  opin- 
ion ;  ttie  second  time,  in  799,  at  a  council  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  aifter 
ft  debate  with  Alcuin.    It  was  condemned  by  the  popes  aud  synods 
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EUpandus,  aafe  in  bis  own  diocese,  ailbered  to  his  view  to  the 
end. 

A  second  controversj  of  a  more  serious  character,  aud  Lbe  events 
of  which  were  more  paluftil,  related  to  predestiuatiou.  GottschaJk, 
CwittDMrir  *  pious  and  learned  monk  of  Orbais,  in  the  province  ol 
n-uo?**"  Rbeims,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Auguslinian 
w^-*8  doctrine  ou  this  subject     In  his  langimge  be  went  some- 

what fiirther  than  Au^stiue,  especially  in  asserting  a  "  predesti- 
nation "  of  the  wicked  to  perdition  as  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  and 
in  affirming  that  foreknowledge  and  predestination  are  insepar- 
able ;  although  there  is  no  proof  that  }ie  denied  to  Adam,  prior  to 
the  fall,  the  freedom  which  the  Latin  Fatlier  had  ascribed  to  him. 
In  short,  his  doctiTne  was  substantially  identical  with  that  of  Augua- 
Une,  while  hia  opponents  planted  themselves  on  Augustinism  as 
modified  by  the  mingling  of  Semi-Felagian  elements  of  beliel  One 
of  these  advei-saries  was  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Fulda,  a  prominent  theologian,  sincere  in  hia  opinions,  but  having 
a  private  grudge  against  Gottschalk.  He  refused  to  recant  at  the 
synod  of  Chierf^,  where  Hincmar,  the  overbearing  and  intolerant, 
but  powerful.  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  disliked  him,  was  the 
ruling  spirit,  liefusing  to  abjure  his  convictions,  Gottschalk  was 
Bcout^ed  with  a  merciless  severity  that  nearly  killed  him,  and  was 
then  cast  into  prison,  where  be  remained,  unshaken  in  his  faith, 
until  hia  death,  twenty  years  later.  He  was  no  doubt  a  go<Ily  and 
persecuted  man. 

A  third  important  controversy  was  on  the  subject  of  the  eucha- 
rist.  Faschasius  Radbertus,  one  of  the  ablest  aud  best  educated 
men  of  the  ninth  ceutury,  abbot  of  the  French  monas- 
tery at  Corbie,  published  a  work  in  which  the  doctrine  o( 
tranaubfltantiation  was  distinctly  advocated.  On  the  other  side, 
Batramnus,  a  monk  at  Corbie,  defended  the  Augustinian  opinion 
that  the  Woi\l,  or  Logos,  dwells  in  the  consecratetl  bread  aud  wine, 
as  once  the  Logos  dwelt  in  the  botly  of  Christ,  while  they  still  con- 
tinue, in  substance  as  well  as  attributes,  bread  and  wine.  This  po- 
sition of  Batramnus  was  maintained,  by  leading  ^Titers  and  schol- 
ars of  that  age,  among  whom  were  Christian  Druthmar  and  Flonia 
Magister.  On  the  other  hand,  Radbert'e  opinion  was  espoused  by 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  other  prominent  ecclesiastics 
It  increased  in  popularity,  and  was  a<lvocated,  in  the  tenth  century, 
by  such  letuiera  in  the  Church  as  Ratherius,  Bishop  of  Verona,  and 
the  learned  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  IL  More  and  more 
it  came  to  be  cuuuidereJ  the  orthodox  opinion.     It  is  woithy  of 
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meBtion,  an  characteristic  of  the  timea,  that  in  the  cliscusaion 
brought  on  by  Riidbort  there  were  grave  and  heated  debates  on 
the  question  wbothor  the  whole  of  the  bread  and  wino  token 
in  the  sacrament  ore,  or  are  not,  astdmilatcd  bj  the  digestive 
organs. 

The  ablest  theologian  of  the  Carlovingian  age,  and  one  whose 
speculations  belong  rather  to  a  later  period  of  philosophical 
John  sootuft.  ^liought,  wog  John  Sootus  Erigena— the  last  term  signi- 
fying, probably,  *'  boru  in  the  Isle  of  Saints."  It  implies 
that  his  birthplace  was  Ireland,  which  was  often  called  Greater 
Scotland  (Major  Scotia).  Shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
That  he  was  not  wanting  in  wib  is  evinced  by  his  repartee  ou  being 
joooMly  asked  by  the  king,  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
"How  differs" — or,  more  literally,  what  parts — "Scot  from  sot?" 
"Table  "  (mensa),  was  the  response  of  Scotus  to  this  metaphysical 
query.  He  translated,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  the  writings  of 
Pseudo-Oionysiua,  which  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  knowledge  ol 
Greek.  Thus  he  did  much  to  introduce  a  rein  of  mystical  New 
Platonism  into  the  theology  of  the  media-val  period.  His  principal 
original  work  is  entitleil,  "Concerning  the  Division  of  Nature." 
He  distinguishes  between  the  faith,  which  rests  on  authority,  and 
marks  the  earlier  stage  of  intellectual  life,  from  reason,  which  sees 
things  in  their  necessary  grounds  and  relations.  The  universe 
is  unfolded  from  God,  the  uncreateil,  absolute  being,  respecting 
whom  all  our  affirmations  are  tlie  language  of  appearance.  From 
him  the  ideal  world  emanates,  which  is  realized  in  the  things  of 
time  and  sense.  In  the  last  movement  in  the  cycle,  all  tilings  re- 
vert back  to  God.  He  was  no  doubt  a  devout  man  in  his  way,  but 
his  system  is  Pantheistic  in  its  real  character.  It  l^ears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  speculative  systems  of  SchelUngand  other  modem, 
German  pliilosopberu  of  the  PoutheiKiic  schools.  Its  true  charac- 
ter, however,  was  not  clearly  perceived,  especially  ot  first,  by  his 
contemporaries.  But  when  he  took  up  the  defence  of  predestina- 
tion, in  sup^wrt  of  Hincmar  against  Gottschalk,  and  rested  bia  ar- 
gument on  the  denial  to  God  of  any  such  thing  as  foreknowledge 
or  predetermination,  the  orthodox  looked  on  this  ally  with  suspi- 
gg^  cion.    Finally,  his  views  on  tliis  subject  were  condemned 

^  by  the  Sj-nmi  of  Valence,  and  soon  after  by  Pope  Nicho- 

las  L  He  died  in  England,  about  891.  Scotus  has  been 
erroneously  ranked  as  "  father  of  the  schoolmen. "  His  idea  of  faith 
and  reason  was  more  like  that  of  the  early  Alexandrian  Fathers. 
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His  place  is  on  the  roll  of  Bpeculative  tliinkers.     His  very  existeooe 
in  the  uluth  century  is  an  anachronism. 

Of  the  Greek  ecclesiaatical  writers  in  this  period,  the  moBt  valu- 
able is  Photius,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
of  his  writings  the  best  known  and  most  useful  ia  the 
'Myriobiblion,"  which  is  made  up  of  excerpts,  with  sum- 
maries or  abridgments,  from  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-nine heathen  and  Ohristiau  books,  many  of  which  have  since 
perished.  Photius  died  in  891.  The  list  of  Byzantine  historians, 
to  whose  industry  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
Byzantine  historj*  after  the  fall  of  the  "NVestem  empire,  begins  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  and  extends  tbixiugh  the  middle  ages.  lu 
the  period  which  we  are  now  describing,  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
wrote  his  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  Michael 
Psellus,  a  prolific  author — not  to  speak  of  other  writings 
from  his  pen — was  one  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  commentators  on 
the  Bible  who  rendered  no  little  sexrioe  to  sacred  learning. 


b.lOW. 
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FROM  GREGORY  Y\L  TO  BOXIFAOE  VUI.  (1073-1294) 
THE  FULL  SWAY  OF  THE  PAPACY  IN  "WESTEBN  EUBOPK. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  POUTY  AND  THE  SECULAR  RELATIONS  OP  THE  CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  ACOBSSION  OP  HILDEBRAND  TO  THE  CON'CORDAT 
OP  WORMS   (1078-1133). 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1078,  while  the  Archdeacon  Hildebrand 
waa  conducting  the  obacquies  of  Alexander,  he  was  suddenly  called, 
^^^^^^^j  amid  the  accloiaatioDs  of  the  clergy  Biid  people,  to 
kimi  of  QraK-  ascend  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  He  took  the  name  of 
Gregory  VTT.  Although  he  Eiccepted  the  reBpoutdhilitiea 
of  the  office  with  apparent  reluctance,  he  brought  to  the  adminis- 
tratiou  of  it  an  uosurp^tssed  rigor  and  sagacity.  Ho  was  the  repre- 
eentative  of  a  new  theory  of  Church  and  State,  which  is  clearly  eet 
forth  in  the  hull  iu  which,  for  tlie  second  time,  he  excommunicated 
Henry  TV.  His  words  were :  "  Come  now,  I  pray  you,  O  most 
Holy  Fathers  and  Princes  (Peter  and  Paul),  that  all  the  world  may 
know  that  if  you  are  able  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  you  are  able 
on  earth  to  take  away,  or  to  give  to  each,  according  to  his  merits, 
empires,  kingdoms,  duchiea,  marquisatea,  counties,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  all  men."  The  iuterpretatiou  is  plain.  The  life  of  the 
soul  is  higher  than  that  of  the  body.  The  few  years  men  live  on 
earth  are  as  nothing  comi)areJ  with  a  never-ending  existence  in 
the  world  to  come.  He,  therefore,  who  controls  eternal  destinies 
must  of  necessity  be  supreme  here  below.  To  him  the  mightiest 
prince  and  the  meanest  peasant  must  bow  in  homage  and  obedience. 
Gregory  looked  upon  bimself  as  raised  to  this  eminence.  He  be- 
lieved that  to  him  bad  been  committed  the  care  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  that  to  defy  his  authority  was  to  resist  God.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  poutiScale  he  as&erted  chums  of  Rome,  of  one 
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kind  or  another,  over  moat  of  the  countries  of  the  West.  His  aim, 
be  it  observed,  was  nut  to  auuihilate  eecular  rule,  but  to  subordinata 
it  hj  establiahiug  a  higher  jurisdictioD,  endowed  vith  a  divine  pre- 
rogative to  int6r])03o  for  tbe  correction  of  abuses.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  he  claimed  absolute  power.  It  was  his  right  not  only 
to  depose  bishops,  but  even  to  do  it  without  a  hearing.  Although 
he  was  siuccre  in  his  dosire  to  purify  the  Church  and  to  free  it  from 
a  corrupting  dependence  on  the  State,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  means  by  which  he  might  carry  out  his  purposes. 
There  was  a  mixture  of  craft,  of  hanlness,  and  of  pride  in  his  tem- 
per and  actions.  The  papal  anathema,  as  wielded  by  him  in  that 
ignorant  aud  superstitious  age,  became  a  terrible  weapon  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression.  His  best  energies  were  wasted  in  tr}-ing  to 
create  a  theocracy  on  earth,  an  attractive  ideal  which  was  mischier- 
0U3  mainly  because  it  was  impracticable. 

Gregoiy's  first  conflict  was  with  the  married  clergy.  At  his 
command  the  papal  legates  stirred  up  the  people  against  them  and 
OriiUcyMd  thus  forced  ujwn  them  an  outward  compliance  with  the 
""*""""  rule  of  celibacy.  Then  came  the  great  struggle  of  hia 
reign.  Simony,  and,  what  to  his  mind  was  its  chief  soiu-ce,  the  right 
of  lay  investiture,  must  be  abolished.  But  tha  real  cause  of  both 
was  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  As  long  as  tbe  possession  of  a  rich 
see  meant  a  life  of  ease  and  influence,  men  would  not  scruple  to 
purchase  ecclesiastical  preferment,  nor  would  needy  princes  be 
loth  to  replenish  their  treasuries  at  the  expeuse  of  such  aspirants 
for  power  and  affluence.  But  if  the  clergy  would  possess  domains 
and  privileges,  then  why  should  they  not,  like  other  vassals,  do 
homage  to  their  princes,  and  submit  to  be  iavest«d  by  their  suze- 
rains with  the  insignia  of  office  ?  Gregory,  from  his  point  of  view, 
could  not  see  where  the  real  trouble  lay,  nor,  if  he  had  discovered 
the  root  of  the  evil,  would  he  have  applied  the  true  remedy.  He 
thought  to  put  an  eud  to  corrupt  appointments  by  two  measurea 
He  would  depose  all  who  had  got  their  positions  by  simony  He 
would  also  deprive  all  monarchs  of  the  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  staff,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  act  was  sacrilege,  and 
would  restore  the  freedom  of  Church  elections.  The  pi-operty  and 
privileges  couuect'ed  with  each  sec  or  abbey  would,  in  virtue  of  thia 
decree,  be  removed  from  the  feudal  supervision  of  the  prince,  and 
in  effect  transferred  to  that  of  the  pope,  since  the  pope  was  supreme 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  would  have  relieved  the  Church  of 
the  corrupting  iufluence  of  tbe  State,  by  bringing  anarchy  into  the 
State  ani  secularizing  the  Chui-ch.     The  higher  clergy  held  of  the 
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empire  cities,  duchies,  and  Bmaller  territorial  di\imons,  as  well  as 
rights  connected  with  the  customs,  tolls,  the  coinage  of  money,  and 
the  raising  of  aoUlifira— in  fact,  half  of  all  [iroporty.  And  what  waa 
true  of  the  empire  waa  true  of  every  Western  kingdom.  Ti>  allow 
Buch  vast  domains  and  prcrogativea  to  pass  beyond  the  control  of 
the  monarch,  and  to  fall  under  the  supervision  of  the  pope,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  all  efficient  civil  goverament.  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  Gregory's  demands  and  encroachments  the  rulers  of  the 
West  were  not  moved  by  any  distinct  theory  of  righls,  so  much  as 
by  a  thirst  for  absolute  rule.  There  was  an  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition between  their  ambition  and  the  designs  of  the  pope.     Greg- 

ory  was  poUlic  enough  to  select  au  autuguuist  against 
o«it<wy«i»i    whom  he  had  some  chances  of  success.     He  therefore 

avoided  a  quarrel  with  William  the  Conqueror,  although 
the  paj>al  cmissaiies  were  not  allowed  to  use  legatiue  power  in 
England,  nor  even  to  laud  without  the  king's  permission  ;  nor  could 
bishops  receive  letters  from  Rome  imtil  after  the  king  had  examined 
them.  Gregory  ha<.l  threatened  Pliihp  of  France,  but  now  he  passed 
him  by  also,  and  chose  to  fight  the  battle  with  Henry  IV.  The 
reasons  for  this  choice  are  apparent  Henry  was  king  of  Germany 
and  thus  needed  only  the  papal  coronation  to  complete  bis  title  to 
the  empire.  Hie  education  had  been  committed  to  designing  pre- 
lates, and  since  he  had  never  been  taught  to  govern  himself  he  waa 
unfit  to  rule  over  others.  The  divisions  which  had  sprung  up  in 
Germany  during  the  long  regency  were  increased  by  his  licentious- 
ness and  oppression.  Many  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  the 
Basons,  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  throw  off  their  allegiance. 
Henry's  reckless  sale  of  Church  offices  justified  au  attack  which  hia 
weakness  invited,  and  a  victory  over  him  as  tlio  heir  of  the  empire 
would  be  more  signal  than  over  any  other  ruler  of  the  West.  At 
the  Lent  synod  of  1075,  Gregory  prohibited  lay  investiture,  and  ei- 
oommunicated  five  of  Henry's  counsellors  who  hatt  been  guilty  of 
simony.  He  wrote  the  king  a  letter  m*ging  him  to  avoid  those 
under  spiritual  condemnation  and  to  obey  the  sacred  deci*ees.  This 
was  followed  by  a  summons  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  answer  for  his  crimes  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribimal  to  be 
held  on  February  22,  1076.  These  acts  of  the  pope  threw  Henry 
into  a  passion.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  papnl  anathemas,  he 
caused  Gregory  to  be  deposed  by  the  subservient  imperial  pre- 
lates assembled  at  Worms.  He  then  sent  a  letter  to  "Hildebrand, 
no  longer  pope,  but  a  false  monk,"  denying  the  right  of  the  piipacy 
to  judge  the  king,  except  for  apoatacy,  asserting  that  Gregory  had 
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corruptly  obtained  the  pontificate,  and  dosing  witb  the  words: 
"  Xiet  another  ascend  the  chair  of  St  Peter  who  will  not  cloak  vio- 
lence with  religion,  .  .  .  for  I,  Henry,  king  by  the  grace  of 
God,  with  all  my  bishops,  say  luilo  you,  G^et  down  !  get  down  !  " 

When  the  first  anniversary  of  this  council  at  Worms  came, 
Henry  was  at  Canossa.  The  next  day,  barefoot  and  in  the  garb 
of  a  penitent,  he  stood  waiting  in  the  yard,  a  suppUant 
for  admission  to  the  castle.  Tlie  haughty  pope  was 
within.  It  was  the  mouth  of  January,  and  yet  the 
royal  penitent  was  kept  standing  there  for  three  days  before  he 
was  admitted  to  receive  absolution.  A  papal  decree  had  wrought 
this  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  king.  Deposed,  anathematized, 
and  forsaken,  with  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and 
in  open  revolt,  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  the  regal  au- 
thority until  the  pope  should  pronounce  judgment  at  Augsburg, 
early  in  the  coming  year.  With  bis  wife  and  child  and  a  few  at- 
tendants he  had  crossed  the  Mount  Cenis  pass  to  Canoasa,  to  seek 
reoonctliatiou,  and  thus  to  avert  the  dreaded  scutence. 

But  Canossa  broaght  humiliation  upon  Henry  and  disgrace 
upon  the  empire  ;  it  did  not  restore  to  him  the  lost  dominion.  Ha 
now  gathered  about  him  his  old  counsellors,  and  strove  to  win  by 
force  what  he  had  failed  to  gain  by  submission.  The  German 
princes  elected  another  king,  Rudolph  of  Suabio.  The 
Hnnrand  pope  Bummoned  both  monarchs  to  his  tribunal,  but  only 
"*  succeeded  in  earning  the  reproaches  of  Kudolph  and  in 

confirming  the  hatred  of  Henry.  In  1080,  however,  believing  Ru- 
dolph to  be  finally  victorious,  Gregory  a  second  time  excommuni- 
cated hie  chief  antagonist  But  this  act  proved  to  be  premature. 
Hudolph  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Henry  was  soon  triumphant 
Gregory  was  compelled  to  see  the  antipope,  Clement  HL,  estab- 
lished in  Kome,  and  the  excommunicated  king  crowned  emperor. 
Gregory's  Ufe  was  no  longer  eafe  in  his  capital,  and  be  Bought 
an  asylum  with  his  Nonnaa  ally,  Robert  Guiscard.  He  did  not 
long  Burvive  the  victoiy  of  liis  enemies.  On  May  25, 
10S5,  he  dietl  at  Salerno,  saying:  "I  have  loved  right- 
eousness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile."  The  papal 
TTrtan  11.  uid  P^rty  soou  fouud  in  Urban  IL  a  leader  scarcely  inferior 
the  cnu«*s^  jy  Gregory  himself.  By  adroit  political  intrigues  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy  was  reduced,  and  Henry's  son,  Courad, 
urged  on  to  rebellion.  Urban  became  strong  enough  to  enter  into 
a  contest  with  Philip  of  France,  and  to  excommunicate  him  for  hia 
connection  with  Bertrade.     ConBciomi  of  his  i>oBitiou  as  the  righfr 
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ful  leader  of  Christen dom,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  move* 
ment  which  soon  made  liim  all-powerful  in  the  West  The  pilgrima 
to  Jerusalem  were  inulLreaUd  by  the  Turka  Urban  sent  an  enthu- 
siast, Peter  the  Hermit,  through  North  Italy  and  France  to  pi'each 
a  crusade.  Ue  himself  urged  it  by  letter,  and  in  the  eynoda  of 
the  Church.  At  tlio  close  of  iiis  memorable  speech  at  Clermont^ 
in  1095,  the  whole  assembly,  swept  away  as  one  roan  by  a  tide 
of  emotion,  cried  out,  "God  wills  iL"  The  religious  zeal  of 
the  West  was  enlisted  in  the  sacred  enterprise.  Christians  were 
eager  to  striko  down  the  infidel  who  was  dosecratiug  the  sepul- 
chre of  their  Lord.  The  pope  appealed  to  every  passion  of  the 
human  heart.  Those  who  went  in  penitence  were  to  receive  abao* 
lution  for  all  sinB,  and  to  those  who  fell  eternal  blessedness  waa 
the  promised  rewant  Tlie  institution  of  knighthood  gained  a  re- 
ligious consecration  and  gave  rise  to  chivalry.  Tlie  holy  cause  waa 
liallowetl,  as  men  believed,  by  miracle  and  prophecy.  Nor  waa 
this  all  The  moment  the  debtor  or  tlie  criminal  took  the  cross, 
he  avoided  the  chitch  of  the  law.  In  Palestine  the  adventurer 
might  seek  excitement  and  bo<)ty,  the  warrior  hoped  for  territory 
and  renown.  At  the  head  of  this  mighty  movemeot  stood  Urban, 
the  Rtjman  poutilT.  The  power  of  the  antipope  sunk  into  insig' 
nificancc,  and  he  became  merely  the  leader  of  a  Roman  faction. 
The  death  of  Urban  and  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crusaders 
Di«ih  of  n«- occurred  in  the  summer  of  1099.  The  last  days  of 
rf  IV.,  noa.  Henry  TV.  were  embittered  by  the  revolt  of  his  second 
Bon,  Henry,  whose  unnatural  treason  was  encouraged  by  the  bless- 
ing of  Paschal  IL,  Urban'a  successor.  The  quarrel  about  iuvesti- 
turea  had  spread  to  England,  where  the  intrepid  Anselm 
Jj^SSr  had  faced  William  Rufus  and  Henry  1,  in  behalf  of  the 
'^'*'"'-  rights  of  tlie  Church.  It  waa  now  setUed  in  1106  by  a 
compromise  much  resembling  the  subsequent  concordat  of  Worms. 
Tlio  king,  in  giving  up  a  form,  surrendered  no  real  power  which 
the  Conqueror  had  rnjoyed. 

Henry  V.,  the  new  king  of  Germany,  rewarded  Paschal's  patron* 
Age  of  his  treason  by  the  most  despotic  use  of  his  ill-gained  power. 
p^h.i  11.  -^^  °°*^  ^i"*^  *^®  P^^P^  ^^  reduced  to  such  straits  that 
»a<in«uryv.  jj^  drew  up  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  the  Church  wa.s  to  surrender  all  its  temporal  possessiona 
and  thenceforth  to  subsist  on  tithes  and  oSeriugs.  In  return,  the 
king  was  to  give  up  the  uo  longer  significant  right  of  investiture. 
To  wealthy  and  ambitious  prelates  and  to  the  Hildebrandians  tliia 
proceeding  seemed  an  act  of  supreme  folly,  whereby  God  wu 
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robbed  and  bis  Church  desolated.  Muinal  saspicionB  brought 
(heee  negolintions  to  au  end,  buL  the  Ihreata  of  Heury  soou  wrung 
from  Pasdial  the  imperial  crown  and  the  concesaion  of  the  right  of 
iDTestituro.  Tbis  j-ielding  of  the  pope  was  viewed  with  indignant 
Boorn  by  the  papal  piirty,  and  be  woa  driven,  despite  his  oath,  into 
an  open  war  with  the  emperor.  The  struggle  dragged  ou  a  few 
years  longer.  The  sufferings  which  it  had  brought  iu  its  traiu 
gra<luAlly  cooled  the  zeal  of  partisaua  Renewed  negotiations  bc- 
c«iM»rdM  of  tweeu  Henry  and  Calixtus  H  led  to  the  Concordat  of 
Wo«B«,iitt.  Worms.  Investiture  by  ring  and  staff  was  given  up, 
and  in  its  place  was  substituted  the  touch  of  the  monarch's  scep- 
tre. Bishops  aud  abbots  were  to  be  ckoaen  iu  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  but  without  his  interference.  Thus  the  spiritual  ilignity 
of  the  Church  was  saved  without  trenching  on  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  POLITT  AND  SECULAR  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  FROM 
THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  INNOOEITT  m. 
(1122-1216>. 

npoH  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  in  1125,  the  imperial  house  of 
Franconia  became  extinct,  and  Lothair,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  a 
iiMrtf  '^''^'*'r  ^^  *'''®  Church  party,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
iturt  But  tliB  seeming  triumpb  of  the  papacy  was  short-Hved. 
A  contest  between  rival  popes  gave  Lothair  an  opjwrtu- 
*'*^-  nity  to  resume  those  rights  which  at  his  election  had 

been  conceded  to  the  Church.  He  insisted  that  as  prelates  were 
his  vassals  they  sbotild  not  bo  consecrated  until  after  they  had 
been  invested  ;  for  if  he  was  obliged  to  invest  anyone  whom  the 
Church  chose  to  coasecrnte,  the  touch  of  the  royal  sceptre  would 
become  a  meaningless  form,  and  the  great  battle  which  the  two 
Henrys  had  fought  to  maintain  their  feudal  supremacy  would  have 
brought  no  gain.  Lothair  was  not  so  careful  to  rindicate  the  ira- 
peritil  claim  in  another  matter.  At  his  coronation  he  con- 
sented to  receive  as  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  the  lands  which 
Uatilda,  Countess  of  Tusojiny,  the  devoted  friend  of  Gregory  TIL, 
haci  bequeathed  to  the  Church,  antl  which  had  been  a  Iwne  of  con- 
tention between  Henry  V.  and  Paschal.  Tbe  death  of  Lothair  de- 
prived the  papacy  of  an  emperor  in  a  measure  favorable  to  its 
j^tensious,  and  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity  a  family  destined  to 
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wage  with  it  a  long  war.  Conrnd,  the  Hohenstaufen,  the  heir, 
through  the  female  hue,  of  the  FrnDconians,  was  cboaenking.  His 
enemies  were  the  Welfa ;  and  uow  the  war-cries  Welf 
and  WftibEngs  (from  Waiblingen,  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
rad's brother)  begau  to  bo  heard  in  GcnnaQj.  Those  names  were 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Guelf  and  QhibelHne,  and  apphed 
later  to  denoto  the  jmpal  and  imperial  factions. 

While  the  empii-o  and  the  papacy  had  been  engaged  in  their 
great  controversy,  the  Lombaril  cities  gradually  gained  a  turbulent 
self-government  The  spirit  which  was  manifested  in 
this  movement  menaced  the  authority  of  both  pope  and 
emperor.  Under  ita  influence  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil 
of  Abekrd,  a  priest  and  a  republican,  began  to  proclaim  that  the 
clergy  must  give  back  all  property  and  secular  dominion  to  the 
state,  and  return  to  the  simplicity  eiijnine;!  in  the  gospel,  and  prac- 
tised by  its  first  ministers.  His  words  called  out  a  sympathetio 
rcsponso  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Nobles  and  prelatea  became 
alarmed.  Tliey  looked  alM>ut  for  charges  of  heresy  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.  But  he  was  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  in 
life  was  an  ascctia  So  much  St  Bernard  bitterly  acknowledges  in 
the  words,  "be  neither  eata  nor  drinks,  but  with  the  devil  hungers 
and  thirsts  after  the  blood  of  soulo."  Condemned  by 
the  Ijfiteran  Council,  and  driven  from  one  country  to 
another,  Arnold  suddenly  appeared  in  Rome  itself,  where,  in  1143, 
the  secular  power  of  the  pope  hikd  been  for  a  time  dostro^-ed  and 
a  republic  luul  been  proclaimed.  Although  the  Ro- 
mans at  first  made  overtures  to  Conrad,  they  soon  began 
to  dream  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  republic  Their 
devotion  to  Arnold  and  to  his  ideas  was  unbounded.  In 
the  contest  with  them  one  pope  was  alaiu.  Another 
was  obliged  to  seek  protection  of  France  and  of  the  all-powerful 
Abbot  of  Clairraux. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fall  of  Edessa  had  revealed  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  fiery  eloquence  of 
Ttu  uoond  Bernard  sent  the  kings  of  France  and  Germany  on  a  new 
vQwde.  iin.  crusade.  The  disasters  which  befell  this  expedition 
sorely  tested  the  faith  of  the  pious;  but  they  consoled  themselves 
with  the  thought  of  the  multitudes  who,  by  laying  down  their  lives 
in  it,  secured  an  immediate  entrance  into  paradise. 

The  end  of  the  Roman  republic  was  rapidly  drawing  near.  Ha- 
drian IV  (1154-1159),  once  the  simple  Eugtish  monk,  Kicholaa 
Breakspeare,  but  now  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of  pontifl^ 
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laid  the  rebellious  city  of  Home  under  the  interdict.  The  Ro- 
znans  prized  their  religious  ceremonies  more  than  their  liberties. 
Arnold  ivaa  banished.  The  pope  hod  scarcely  become  master  of 
his  capital  when  he  was  obliged  to  confront  once  more  the  old 
question  of  the  empire  and  the  papacj.  Frederick  I.,  whom  the 
WndviiASmr.  Italians  cnlledBarbarosRa,  or  the  Red-beard,  had  ascended 
Jjj""^^  the  German  throne,  and  was  inarching  to  Italj  to  quell 
the  mutinoos  Lombards,  and  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  The  jealousy  witli  which  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the 
North  watched  any  encroachments  upon  their  highly  valued  and 
much-abused  liberties  was  to  prove  for  the  papacy  a  means  of  de- 
fence against  the  might  of  the  Hoheustaufeus.  But  at  this  time 
they  prudently  aroidetl  a  conflict  with  Frederick,  who  was  in  the 
vigor  of  early  manhood,  and  had  not  only  astonished  the  world  by 
bia  valiant  deeds,  but  was  supported  by  the  devotion  of  united 
Germany.  Ho  felt  himself  to  be  the  successor  of  Augustus  and 
Cbarleraagnc.  All  bia  great  abilitiea  were  exerted  in  building  up 
his  supremacy  throughout  the  empire. 

The  notions  of  Arnold  and  of  his  disciples  were  as  distasteful 
to  him  as  to  the  pope,  but  in  sacrificing  this  apostle  of  republican- 
ism, and  in  scorning  the  overtures  of  the  Romans,  he  relieved  the 
papacy  for  a  time  of  some  of  its  most  dangerous  enemiea  Hadrian 
CotonMonot  ^^^  crowned  Frederick.  The  peace  between  these  rival 
^J«**  potentates  could  only  be  of  short  duration.  When  the 
pope  sanctioned  by  the  grant  of  investiture  the  conquests 
of  William  of  Sicily,  the  emperor  took  revenge  for  this 
alleged  invasion  of  his  rights  by  cutting  off  all  communication  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  needy  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  This  act  of 
Frederick  called  forth  a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Hadrian,  which, 
to  tlie  nobles  assembled  at  Besan^on  in  1157,  seemed  to  claim 
feudal  superiority.  Their  rage  knew  no  bounds  when  a  legate, 
Roland,  afterwards  Aleiander  JXL,  exclaimed  :  "  From  whom,  then, 
does  he  hold  the  empire,  if  not  from  the  lord  pope?  "  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  emperor  saved  the  daring  prelate  from  being 
slain  on  the  spot.  The  German  bishops  supported  Frederick  in 
bis  attitude  towards  the  Roman  see.  In  his  name  they  asserted 
that  he  owed  the  imperial  cro\vn  to  divine  favor  alone.  Hsdrian 
was  obhged  to  explain  away  the  offensive  words.  The  emperor's 
triumph  over  the  Lombard  cities,  his  famous  parliament  in  the 
Roncalian  fields,  where  the  masters  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  study  of  which  had  been  revived  in  the  North  of  It- 
■Ij,  claimed  for  him  all  the  powers  which  had  belonged  to  the  Cee- 
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ears  of  old  Ri^mei,  and  bis  resumption  of  lands  which  had  Mien 
under  the  control  of  the  Church,  again  provoked  the  opposition  of 
the  pope.  A  bitter  controversy  ensued.  The  pontiff  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Milan  and  her  allies  ;  the  emperor  received  and  listened 
to  overtures  from  the  Roman  republic.  The  death  of  Hadrian 
saved  Frederick  from  excommmiication  and  opened  the  way  for  a 
papal  schism.  Victor  IV.  was  elected  by  those  who  dreaded  the 
wrath  or  coveted  the  favor  of  the  emperor ;  Alexander 
III..  U69-  m.  was  chosen  by  the  party  which  believed  in  the  Sicil- 
ian alliance  and  who  were  for  vindicating  the  higheat 
pretensions  of  the  p-ipacy.  Political  influences  and  not  priestly 
anathemas  were  to  decide  who  wiis  tlie  lawful  successor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. Alexander  was  soon  acknowledged  in  all  the  larger  countries 
of  the  West,  except  the  empire,  and  in  those  liombard  cities  which 
wore  struggling  against  Frederick's  authority.  But  the  year  1162 
saw  the  destruction  of  Mil;in  anrl  the  appjirent  triumph  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  pope  iu  lUly.  But  this  advout^e  was  not  lasting. 
Two  years  later  Victor  died,  and  Paschal,  the  new  autipope,  failed 
to  win  even  the  little  homage  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed. 

The  attention  of  the  world  became  absorbed  by  another  strug- 
gle in  which  the  same  issue  was  involved,  and  whose  result  raised 
Alexander  sLill  higher  iu  the  estimation  of  Europe.  In  11G2,  one 
of  his  stouchcst  supporters,  Henry  XL,  of  England,  hod 
KM  TbMDu  caused  the  chancellor,  Thomas  u  Becket,  to  be  aj^inted 
"*■  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  archbishop,  fonnerly  the 
most  trusted  adviser  of  the  king,  as  an  ecclesiastic  vrithsbood  every 
measure  of  reform  that  touched  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The 
estates  of  the  realm  adopted  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don, which  aimed  to  restore  to  the  monarch  the  authority 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  Henry  L  bad  poesessed,  and  espe- 
cially to  bring  criminal  clergy  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
courts.  Becket  was  persuaded  by  hia  brother  prelates  to  accept 
these  reforms,  but  he  soon  after  repented  and  sought  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  pope.  Thus  the  quarrel  began.  Becket  fled  to  France^ 
Alexander  had  a  difficult  position  to  hold.  He  could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  the  fneudsbip  of  the  king  whose  money  kept  aliro  the 
contest  with  the  emperor  in  Italy,  nor  did  he  dare  to  give  away  the 
cause  of  the  archbishop.  The  news  of  Henry*s  negotiations  with 
Frederick  fiUed  his  mind  with  foreboding,  which  only  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Romans  at  bis  return  to  the  capital,  and  a  close  alliance 
with  the  an ti- imperialist  cities  iu  Lombardy  could  allay.  But  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  supporting  the  exiled  prelate.     Fredet^ 
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iok  began  to  collect  a  might;  arm;  for  the  iaraaion  of  Italy.  Alei< 
ander  liaatily  disavowed  all  Becket's  acta  The  emperor 
came,  enjoyed  a  brief  triumph,  and  theu  saw  his  soblea 
and  bishops  sinitteu  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  his  army  melt  away 
like  Sennacherib's  ho8t»  and  his  enemies  united  in  the  great  Lom- 
bard league.  Tbe  pope's  cause  waa  strengthened  by  this  rebellion 
of  the  cities.  Now  ho  did  not  so  much  need  the  help  of  England, 
and  he  began  boldly  to  support  Becket  The  king  and  hia  prelate 
were  apparently  reconciled.  But  the  restored  archbishop  did  not 
forsake  hia  former  violent  courses.  The  king,  in  a  fit  of  auger,  cried 
out :  "  Have  I  no  one  who  will  relieve  me  from  the  insults  of  this 
turbulent  priest?  "  Before  ho  could  recall  these  fatal  words  four 
oao^oibarn,  knights  hastened  to  Canterbury,  broke  into  the  cathedral. 
*^™-  and  murdered  Becket  as  he  stood  near  tbe  steps  leading 

to  the  high  altar.  The  king,  troubled  by  the  sacrilegious  crime  of 
his  nobles,  sought  absolution  from  the  pope,  even  at  the  price  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

Hardly  hatl  this  conflict  ended  when  Frederick  advanced  into 
Italy  to  break  the  power  of  the  Lombards.  But  in  1 17ti,  after  a  two- 
r(,d«rick  years'  struggle,  he  was  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Leguono. 
jJSl^Jw  H®  hoie  his  misfortunes  with  dignity,  recognized  Alex- 
in.. I  m.  ander  as  pope,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  tbe  Lombards. 
The  scene  at  Venice,  wben  Fretlerick  fell  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
and  waa  raised  up  by  him  to  receive  the  kiss  of  peace,  ^as  hardly 
leas  striking  than  the  meeting  of  Henry  IV.  and  Hildebrand  one 
hundred  years  before  at  Canossa.  Its  real  significance  as  betoken- 
ing the  strength  of  the  papacy  wiw  far  greater. 

A  double  papal  election  had  been  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  tbe  conflict  now  brought  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 
Another  schism  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  papacy.  To  avoid 
Buch  a  calamity,  a  decree  was  passed  which  provided  that  the  votes 
'  two-thirds  of  the  cariUnals  should  be  sufficient  to  elect  a  oan- 
lidate  for  the  papal  office. 

A  few  years  pasaed  away  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  empire  and  the 
papacy  were  on  the  verge  of  another  struggle.  Frederick's  power 
jt^tkoi  had  become  supreme.  The  Lombard  cities  were  luke- 
''**"***•  warm  in  the  support  of  the  pope.  But  suddenly  news 
came  that  Jerusalem,  in  1187,  had  fallen  into  the  hanils  of  Sidudin. 
Frederick  hastened  to  the  East,  with  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
of  England.  The  great  adversary  of  papal  abuolulism 
was  accideutly  drowned  in  a  small  river  in  Pisidia.  The 
crusade  proved  a  failure.     The  succeeding  years  were  a  lime  of 
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humiliation  for  the  papacy.  The  Emperor  Ketaj  TL  bad  much  of 
bia  lather'e  Wgor  odiI  little  of  lus  magiiauimil7.  Ue  sought  to 
make  the  empire  all-powerful,  and  against  him  the  anathemas  of 
tbe  age<i  pontiff  were  of  no  avail  But  his  death  left  the  empire 
divided  between  the  claims  of  rirol  aaplranU  and  of  his  infant 
son,  and  tbe  papal  throne  about  to  be  occupied  by,  perhaps,  the 
^reuteat  in  tbe  luug  liue  of  the  popes,  Innocent  HL 

Innocent  was  in  the  full  rigor  of  manhood.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  the  most  exalted  ideoaof  papal  prerogative.  Ho  believed  that 
inoocvDiiti..  Christ  hiul  given  to  the  successors  of  Peter  authority 
iiiB-iaiB.    *  ^^^^^  ^^j^.  ^^^.j.  ^^j^  Churcli,   but  over  the  workL     The 

crowns  of  kings  and  the  destinies  of  nations  were  lodged  by  a  di- 
vine decree  iu  their  hands.  They  wore  set  to  pluck  up  and  to  de- 
stroy, to  buikl  and  to  plant.  Before  their  tribunals  princes  and 
statt'3  were  couimorided  to  bring  their  controversies  for  judgment. 
Ho  who  rcfutied  to  hearken  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  Uie  faithful.  The  theories  which  the  masters  of  Koman  law 
opposed  to  these  pretensions  hiul  little  currency  except  where  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  arms  of  a  Barbarosso.  Ever  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  \TI.,  men  hud  been  familiar  with  these  unbounded  claims  of 
Ilome,  and  bad  gradually  come  to  believe  them.  They  had  listened 
to  the  tule  of  Frederick's  submission  at  Venice,  and  of  Henry's  hu- 
iniUatiou  at  Cimossa.  The  transient  victories  which  the  emperors 
had  gained  over  the  popes  bad  seemed  to  most  of  the  world  like  vio- 
lence doue  to  Qod's  righteous  servuuts.  One  antipope  after  another 
had  ioUen  before  the  BpLritual  majesty  of  the  true  successors  of  St 
Fcter.  The  crusades  had  thrown  into  their  hands  vast  and  indefi- 
uite  prerogatives,  which  they  used  to  beat  down  their  enemies, 
who  were  likewise  considered  to  be  God's  enemies,  whether  they 
were  infidel  Turks  or  baptized  emperors.  And  now,  at  the  accea* 
sion  of  Innocent,  the  alTuirs  of  states  were  in  such  confusion  that 
he  was  able  to  earrj'  out  more  completely  than  any  one  who  went 
before  or  came  after  him  the  cherished  theory  of  a  papal  theocracy. 
Henry  VI.,  by  his  marriage  with  Constantia,  daughter  of  Roger, 
King  of  Sicily,  had  been  able  to  secure  the  union  of  Sicily  and  the 
itmoccnt  III  states  ID  the  South  of  Italy  to  the  empire.  It  wos  Inno- 
^llwin  *"*  cent's  first  coucem  to  break  up  this  union,  in  order  thaC 
*'*'>•  the  papal  domains  might  not  be  surrounded  by  the  ter- 

ritories of  the  emperor.  Tlie  limes  were  propitious.  In  the  em- 
pire, Heory's  brother,  Phihp.  and  Otho,  tlie  Sa.xon  duke,  were  con- 
tending with  one  another  for  the  crown-  The  claims  of  the  young 
child,  Frederick,  were  passed  over.     Constautia's  anxiety  to  ob< 
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tain  for  bim  the  Sicilian  kingdom  enabled  the  pope,  in  1198,  to  ro- 
dace  it  to  the  rank  of  a  fief  of  the  Roman  see  under  the  rule  of  an 
independent  monarch.  Emboldened  hy  the  freedom  of  Itaiy  from 
imi)erial  restraint,  he  drove  out  the  Tuscan  nobles  from  the  tcrritO' 
ries  of  the  Church,  and  established  hia  authority  in  the  city  of  Home 
itself.  He  formed  the  Tascfm  len^e,  which  became  much  more 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  pnpacy  than  the  Lombard  league  had 
been.  The  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  Germany  fur- 
nished on  inviting  occasion  for  papal  interference.  De- 
spite the  protests  of  Philip's  parly,  Innocent  employed, 
in  1201,  all  his  spiritual  authority  and  world]y  power  in  assisting 
the  cause  of  Otho,  who  was  a  Guclf  and  who  had  promised  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  pnpacy.  But  no  sooner  was  Otho 
crowned  than  he  began  to  assert  his  imperial  prcroga- 
tires.  The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  the  empire  again  into 
civil  war.  Toung  Frederick's  claims  were  now  revived.  The  Lom- 
bard cities  changed  sides.  The  Guelfs  fought  for  the  emperor  be- 
cause he  was  a  Guelf ;  the  GhibelUnes  fought  against  him  for  the 
same  reason,  even  though  it  brought  them  into  the  company  of 
the  pope  and  his  Tuscan  allies.  Frederick  was  victorious,  and  at 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  in  the  year  1212,  he  was  chosen  emperor. 

Innocent's  interference  was  not  confined  to  the  empiie.  He 
obliged  FhiUp  Augustus  of  France  to  put  away  liia  beloved  Agnea 
innoMnt  III  °'  M^ra".  lud  fo  acknowledge  as  his  wife  the  hat«d  lu- 
•nd  Philip  geburga,  from  whom  the  French  prelates  had  granted 
him  a  divorce.  Of  cour.«)  w^eaker  monarchs  could  not 
look  for  milder  treatment.  In  1208,  John  of  England,  who  refused 
to  recognize  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
ton,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Innotxtnt,  was  deposed,  and  his 
Idngdom  handed  over  to  France,  .\lftnued  at  the  strength  of  his 
enemies  he  submitted  abjectly,  and  received  back  his 
kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Boman  see.  But  when  the  pope 
hurled  his  anathemas  at  the  barons  of  Etigland  because  they  would 
not  give  up  the  Great  Charter  which  they  had  wrested  from  their 
humiliated  monarch,  his  words  aroused  indignation,  and  his  inter- 
dict was  treated  by  them  with  coutempL 

Another  prosperous  people  did  not  hesitate  to  subordinate  their 
reverence  for  tlie  pope  to  the  interest  of  their  state.  The  Venetians, 
iniuGitiit  ni.  in  1202.  skilfully  turned  aside  the  crusading  army,  which 
w>i  venioe.  j^  j^^^^  he^ii  the  great  aim  of  Iimocent's  reign  to  collect, 
to  the  conquest  of  Zura,  a  town  which  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  King  of  Hungary.  The  soldiers  of  the  cross,  despite  the 
18 
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threats  of  the  indignant  pope,  not  only  adranced  to  the  capture  ol 
H  Christian  city,  hut  in  the  cause  of  the  deposed  emperor  of  the 
East  sailinl  to  ConstaDtinople,  ami  restored  Isaac  Augelus  to  hia 
lost  throne.  Discontented  with  his  treatment  of  them, 
they  Btormed  the  city,  aod  set  up  an  emperor  of  their 
own.  Innocent  condemned  tlie  diversion  of  the  crusade  from  its 
holy  object,  bat  consoled  himself  by  subjecting  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  to  Rome,  and  thus  taking  what  he  regarded  as  the 
■Tte  Aibt«mr  first  stcp  towards  healing  the  schism.  In  another  crusade 
•iMi  cruMdv.  jjjjjQpgQt  ^J^^  more  successful,  but  his  success  has  left 
upon  him  and  upon  those  whom  he  employed,  an  indelible  stain. 
Certain  sects  aroBe  in  the  South  of  France,  which,  with  a  zeal  for 
purity  of  life  and  an  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  priesthood,  as 
well  as  to  eccleHiustical  abuses  iu  general,  combined  peculiar  doc- 
trinal  l>eUefs  which  were  somewhat  akin  to  the  dnalistic  ideas 
prevalent  in  the  East  They  were  called  Catharists,  and;  because 
they  were  numerous  in  and  near  the  city  of  Albi,  were  named  Albi- 
genses.  Their  tenets  threatened  the  Tery  foundations  of  the  hie- 
rarchical system.  Persecution  waafouud  of  no  avail.  All  Langue- 
doc  was  filled  with  heresy.  The  violence  of  the  pupal  legate,  Peter 
of  Casteluau,  was  avenged  by  his  murder.  Innocent  &t 
once  proclaimed  a  crusade.  olTering  the  sunny  lands  of 
the  South,  and  heaven  hereafter,  to  all  who  would  engage  in  the  holy 
war.  The  crusaders,  led  by  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and  Simon  de 
Moutfort,  fulfilled  their  commission  with  iuhuman  cruelty.  Their 
thirst  for  blood  and  their  unbounded  rapacity  continued  to  rage 
in  spite  of  the  foeble  attempts  of  the  pope  to  check  them.  Her- 
esy, however,  was  not  uprooted  by  all  this  brutality.  Inquiaito- 
TbBiaguu-  ^^^  [wwers,  had  been  given  to  the  papal  legatea  Biah* 
"""^  ops  were   especially   charged   by  the  Fourth  Lateran 

Council,  in  1215,  through  themselves,  or  by  agents  appointed  by 
them  for  the  purpose,  to  ferret  out  and  punish  heretics.  In  1229 
the  Council  of  Toulouse  organized  more  strictly  this  episcopal  in- 
quisition. In  1232  and  1233  tlie  work  was  entrusted  to  monks  of 
the  Dominican  order.  They  were  to  stand  iu  a  direct  relation  to 
the  pope,  since  bishops  and  local  synods  could  not  be  trusted  to 
exercise  the  desired  rigor.  Thus  arose  the  Inquisition,  which  exer- 
cised its  powers  with  somewhat  varying  rules  in  different  countries, 
but  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  engines  of  intolerance  and  tyraunj 
which  human  ingenuity  has  ever  devised. 
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THB  POLITY  AND  TITK  POLITICAL  KBLATI0N8  OP  THE  CHUBCH, 
FROM  THE  DEATH  OP  INNOOBNT  lU.  TO  THB  ACCESSION  OP 
BONIPACE  VllL   tiai6-12M). 

A  few  days  before  IiiDoceDt'f)  death,  wbict  occurred  on  July  16, 
121G,  Frederick  IL  pronLide<l  tlint,  when  be  should  receiTe  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  would  give  to  his  bod,  Henry,  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  were  fiefs  of  the  Roiuau  aee,  and  which 
it  was  the  policy  of  the  popo  to  keep  from  being  again 
united  to  the  empire.  Innoceut'e  successor,  Honorius  IIL  was  at 
[Boaatina.  heart  a  crusader  and  not  a  statesman.  He  exacted  from, 
3ii«-is».  Frederick,  as  the  price  of  the  crown,  the  promise  that 
he  would  lead  the  Cbristian  armies  to  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem, but  he  made  ouly  a  feeble  attempt  to  keep  the  emperor 
from  estabUshing  his  mitboriiy  in  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  papal  huids  were  encompassed  by  the  im- 
perial territories,  aa  thoy  had  been  under  Henry  Yl  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  added  to  the  power  of  the  emperor.  Germany  was 
united.  Tlie  prince  who  was  to  have  reigned  over  the  Two  Sicilies 
was,  in  1222,  elected  king  of  the  Bomans,  and  thus  mode  heir  of 
the  empire.  The  disorders  which  had  arisen  in  the  Sicilian  king> 
dom  under  Innocent's  protectorate  were  repressed.  In  Lombardy 
alone  imperial  authority  was  resisted.  There,  in  1226,  a  new  league 
was  formed  whose  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  the  pope.  Fred- 
erick pleaded  the  necessities  of  his  vast  realm  as  an  excuse  for  put- 
ting off  the  crusado  from  year  to  year,  and  yet  he  bound  lumself 
under  more  and  more  solemn  engagements  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition.  During  the  reign  of  Honorius  the  constitution 
of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and 
FranciBcans,  was  completed.  These  preaching  friars 
faithfully  supported  the  papacy  against  priesta  and  princes  alike, 
and  did  for  it  the  work  of  a  staudiug  army  in  the  ensuing  struggle 
vith  tlie  last  of  the  Hohenstaufena. 

The  death  of  Honorius  put  an  end  to  the  peaceful  relations  of 

ihiB  papacy  and  the  empire.     Frederick  could  not  hope  for  mild 

treatment  at  the  bands  of  the  next  pontiff.    Gregory  IX. 

S^SiS'   (1227-1241)  possessed  au  inflexible  will,  and  an  energy 

apparently  undiminished  even  at  his  advanced  age.     He 

added  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  canon  law  a  practical  ex« 
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perience  in  the  aflaire  of  the  papacj,  acquired  in  the  eervice  ol 
luuocent  and  Honorius.  The  time  appointed  for  the  emperor's 
departure  arrived.  There  were  new  delays,  and  then  eickneea  in 
the  camp.  Finally  the  fleet  act  sail,  but  soon  the  emperor  returned, 
pleading  that  ho  was  ill,  and  promising  to  go  as  soon  as  he  should 
regain  his  health.  But  Gregory  would  listen  to  do  excuses  Amid 
circumstances  which  added  peculiar  terror  to  the  occasion,  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excoiumunicatioa  "All  the  bells  joined 
their  dissonant  peuLi ;  the  clergy,  each  with  his  torch,  stood  around 
the  altar.  Gregory  implored  the  eternal  malediction  of  God  against 
the  emperor.  The  clergy  dashed  down  their  torches;  there  was 
utter  darkness."  The  sentence  of  the  pope  was  proclaimed  by 
every  zealous  churchman  and  wandering  friar  in  the  lands  of  the 
West  The  emperor  might  hold  np  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  the 
ruinous  ambition  and  venality  of  the  Roman  court ;  but  the  words 
of  one  who  was  cut  oflf  from  the  communion  of  believers,  one  at 
whose  approach  the  ministrations  of  religion  must  cease,  could 
have  but  little  weight  against  the  ciirse  launched  at  him  by  the 
vicar  of  Christy  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Yet  the  papal  decrees  did  not  seriously  weaken  Frederick's 
pihhcruMd*,  imperial  authority,  nor  did  they  move  him  to  alter 
i»&-ia».  jjjg  piajjg^  jje  made  preparations  to  start  on  the  long- 
deferred  crusade. 

Gregory  was  horror-stricken  at  the  thought  of  an  excommuni* 
cated  prince  assuming  to  lead  the  Christian  armies.  For  better 
woidd  it  be  to  leave  tlie  sepulclu-e  of  the  Lord  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidel.  He  interdicted  the  payment  of  the  taxes  which  had  been 
levied  for  the  expenses  of  the  crusade,  he  forbade  the  emperor 
to  go,  and  when  liis  commauds  and  his  threats  were  alike  disre- 
garded, he  sent  two  Franciscan  friars  in  a  fast  ship  to  outsail  the 
imperial  fleet,  and  to  proclaim  that  Frederick  was  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  therefore  incapable  of  conducting  the  holy  enter- 
prise. But  news  came  that  in  spite  of  the  papiil  anathemas,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  hatred 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  the  emperor  had  concJuded,  in  1229, 
an  advantageous  peace  with  the  Saracens,  and  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  placed  the  royal  crown  upon  his  head. 
Gregory  now  preached  a  crusade  against  Frederick.  The  German 
princes  were  urged  to  revolt.  Legates  wore  sent  throughout  the 
West  to  collect  money.  They  began  those  exactions  under  which 
England  groaned  during  the  larger  part  of  this  ceuturj-.  Tha 
papal  troopa  attacked  the  emperor's  territories  in  Southern  Italy, 
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But  since  the  suocesaful  termination  of  Frederick's  e3ipe<lition  to 
Polostine,  public  opiuion  faod  gradually  couie  over  to  liiti  tddo.  The 
extortions  of  the  Romaa  emiusoriea  and  the  interference  of  the 
meodicant  friars  made  the  clergy  lukewarm  iu  the  contest.  The 
emperor  on  his  return  quickly  put  to  flight  the  troops  which  had 
invaded  his  territories.  Gregory  could  no  longer  refuse  to  nego- 
Avut  SB,  tiate.  The  treaty  of  San  Germano  saved  the  dignity  of 
***•  the  papacy  and  coat  Frederick  only  a  few  unimportant 

conceesions.  During  the  years  of  peace  which  followed,  the  popo 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  iu  perfecting  the  system  of  canon  law, 
asserting  for  it  an  eternal  validity  ;  while  the  emperor  was  estab- 
lishing in  Sicily  a  brilliant  kingdom  in  which  the  monarch  was 
held  up  as  the  fountain  of  justice.  Irreconcilable  as  the  aims  of 
these  opponents  wero>  their  measures  led  to  no  open  rupture. 
The  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  set  the  condemnation  of  the  Church 
upon  the  unholy  ambition  of  Frederick's  rebellious  son ;  and  yet  ha 
could  not  look  on  with  unconcern  when  the  emperor  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  ostensibly  to  8uppi*esa  the  heresies 
which  infected  the  Guelfic  cities,  but  really  to  punish  them  for 
their  part  in  the  revolt  of  King  Henry,  and  to  fortify  the  imperial 

authority  over  thera  more  completely.     At  the  battle  of 

Corte  Nuova,  the  Lombards  were  routed  with  great  loss. 
Gregory  was  alarmed.  If  the  free  cities  in  the  North  were  con- 
quered, there  would  bo  no  force  capable  of  resisting  the  emperor, 
from  Sicily  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Not  only  the  supremacy  of 
tlie  papacy,  but  even  its  independence,  appeared  to  be  iu  jeopardy. 
The  aged  pontilT  did  not  ahrink  from  the  unequal  atrugg'e.  Hia 
maxim  was  that  the  little  bark  of  St  Peter  might  be  tossed  on  the 

waves,  but  could  never  be  submerged.  He  again  etcom- 
"—"""*«■-  muiiicated  and  deposed  the  eraperor.  When  Fi*edcrick 
•rkk.  MkKh,  accused  him  of  protecting  the  Lombard  heretics,  and 

of  selling  justice  for  gold,  he  began  hia  answer  with  a 
vision  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse:  "A  beast  has  arisen  out  of 
the  sea,  whose  mouth  has  opened  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God." 
"This  pestilent  king,"  he  said,  "has  affirmed  that  the  world  has 
been  deceived  by  three  impostors — Christ  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Moham- 
med." Frederick  could  also  quote  Scnipturc.  He  declared  the 
pope  to  be  that  great  dragon  who  had  seduced  the  whole  world. 
He  defended  himself  from  the  charge  of  infidelity,  calling  upon  God 
to  judge  between  him  and  his  enemy  who  had  so  basely  defamed 
hi  in. 

Froderiok  possessed  an  acute  understanding,  ^biob  waa  quick- 
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ened  in  its  activity  by  an  indignant  sense  of  the  wrongs  wliioli 
were  done  him  in  the  name  of  religion.  His  mind  was  broadened 
by  familiar  intercoui'so  with  cultivated  Saraceua  who  frequcuted 
his  Sicilian  court  It  is,  however,  impi-obable  that  he  uttered  the 
remark  about  the  three  impostors.  He  was  not  the  first  nor  the 
last  one  to  whom  this  offensive  saying  was  attribute<l.  He  may 
have  bad  little  faith  in  sacerdotal  religion.  It  is  certJiin  that  he 
caught  no  glimpses  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  that  deeply  affected 
his  moral  conduct  It  vf&a  not  his  owq  worda  or  virtues  which 
saved  him  from  being  overwhelmed  as  an  outcast  Matthew  of 
Paris  wrote :  "Had  it  not  been  for  the  avarice  of  Rome,  which  de- 
stroyed the  devotion  of  the  people  for  the  lord  pope,  the  whole 
worhl  would  have  risen  up  against  the  emperor  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Church  and  of  Christ,"  The  attempts  of  Gregory  to  raise  up  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  were  met  with  scorn.  Eberbard,  Arch* 
bishop  of  Salzbui^,  criecl  out:  "Unless  we  are  blind,  we  behold 
under  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  under  the  cloak  of  a  shep- 
herdj  a  most  ravenous  wolf."  The  pope  called  a  council,  but  the 
bishops  and  abbots  who  obeyed  the  summons  were  capt- 
ured by  the  emperor's  fleet  and  kept  in  prison  in  Ka- 
pleft.  Already  Frederick's  troops  were  beneath  the  walla  of  Rome. 
Death  interposed  to  save  Gregory  from  further  humiliation.  H« 
expired  ou  August  21,  1241. 

Tbere  was  a  long  delay  before  the  election  of  his  successor,  and 

then  came  fruitless  negotiations  between  Innocent  IV.  and  Fi-ed- 

erick.     Innocent  fled  to  Lyons,     Tlie  kings  of  England, 

(iJr.-i3M)  '   France,  and  Aragon  would  not  receive  so  cosily  a  guest 

»     rodwic  -  jjj  ijjg  angep  t^e  ptjpg  ejcjjunQg^ .  "j^fter  the  dragon  ia 

trodden  under  foot,  quickly  the  littlo  serpents  will  be  crushed," 
He  called  together  a  general  council  at  Lyons  in  1245.  Thad- 
deus  of  Suessa  appeared  before  it  to  defend  the  emperor.  Hia 
words  could  have  no  effect  on  the  miud  of  a  pontiff  blinded  by  ani- 
mosity and  intoxicated  with  a  sense  of  his  power.  Innocent  did 
not  deign  to  submit  the  question  to  the  votes  of  the  assembled 
prelates.  He  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  upon  Frederick.  At  the  news  of  tbiH  act  the  emperor 
gathered  hia  energies  for  a  mortal  struggle.  He  did  not,  as  be- 
fore, separate  the  cause  of  the  pope  from  that  of  the  other  clergy. 
He  struck  a  blow  at  the  whole  hierarchical  system.  He  declared 
it  to  be  his  purpose  to  bring  back  the  priuHthoud  to  the  position 
they  occupied  in  the  early  Church,  that  they  might,  with  proper 
bumihty,  live  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles.     In  the  eyes  of  tho 
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world  Frederick  thus  con7ioto<l  liimsoU  of  a  most  dangerous  ber- 
esy,  and  be  alienated  mnnj  who  hat^l  hitherto  believed  in  Mm.  He 
had  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  being  in  advance  of  lus  age — a 
poBition  tmpoasiblo  to  austnin,  even  if  his  personal  character  had 
commanded  the  respect  of  religious  men.  Innocent  now  de- 
clared eternal  war  against  him  and  agftiuat  his  family.  The  rev- 
enues of  the  churches  of  England  and  France  were  exhausted 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  cruaade  and  to  buy  aJhcrcnta  for 
rival  emperors.  For  a  time  all  went  well  with  Frederick.  Hia 
arms  were  ^Hetorioua  over  his  enemies.  But  suddenly  the  shad* 
OWB  of  the  impe^nding  doom  of  his  house  seemefl  to  settle  about 
bim.  In  1248  he  suffered  a  terrible  reverse  before  the 
fll'iSSincL  rebellious  city  of  Parma.  Hia  counsellor,  Thaddeua, 
was  captured  and  slain.  Soon  after,  Enzio,  his  favorite 
son,  waa  languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  Bologna,  and  his  friend 
and  chancellor,  Peter  do  Vineo,  was  proved  to  be  a  traitor.  Fred- 
erick's mind  sermed  to  break  under  his  misfortunes.  Another 
year,  and  the  monarch  who  luul  been  esteemed  the  "wonder of  the 
world  "  was  dead.     His  death  occurred  on  December  13,  1250. 

But  Innocent  was  not  content  with  tliis  accomplishment  of  his 
hopes  :  he  wouM  destroy  the  whole  viper  brood.  He  cftrrie<l  on 
an  implacable  warfare  with  Conrad^  promising  all  who 
would  join  in  the  holy  cause,  with  their  arms  or  their 
money,  remiaaiou  of  aiua.  After  Conrad's  death.  Inno- 
cent's successors  strove  to  drive  Manfred,  natural  son  of  Frederick 
IL,  out  of  the  Sicilies,  The  crown  bad  been  sold  by  the  pope  to 
Prince  Echnund  of  England  ;  but  now  that  his  father,  Henry  HL, 
could  pay  no  more  in  the  effort  to  seize  on  the  prize,  it  was  offered 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  the  French  king.  In 
12S6  Charles  conquered  Manfre^l  and  took  the  kingdom.  Toting 
Conradin,  the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  came  from  his  ancestral 
home  in  Germany  to  win  back  hia  father's  Sicilian  realm,  but  fell 
into  the  hands  of  hia  relentleaa  foes,  and,  on  October  29,  1268, 
died  on  the  scaffold. 

The  triumph  of  the  papacy  seemed  to  be  complete  when  Ru- 
dolph of  Hapsburg,  in  1273,  was  chosen  emperor.  HereliDqiiished 
CMMUOon  at  all  the  imperial  claims  over  those  territories  in  Central  and 
«*p»i*«7-  Northern  Italy  which  the  popes  declared  to  be  subject  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  pledged  himaeli  not  to  disturb  Charlea  of  An- 
jou, the  p.ij>al  vjLssali,  in  the  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  In 
Ijombardy  his  authority  was  not  great  enough  to  threaten  Rome, 
and  yet  it  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  schemes  of  Charles  to  unite 
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HolMMlMiaa^  h^  ndaoBd  the  dmnBOM  irf  111*  Holjr  BaoM  tm- 
pin  SBtil  tiMywM*  budfy  man  aUmmwrn  tfciA  Um  Oeram  fcing- 
don.  Pay  had  tedflyiwlfgae<lopii«te«fwwl«d«th>m»diicTd 
Ihiiiij  of  Um  gorenunc&t  of  the  vorid.  Tlui  ranU  eould  cot 
fan  ia  !»•  to  wet  imfafOtiWy  00  Oku-  own  poMtiow.  wpecMJ^yae 
out  of  aooM  ol  Um  fwgiimfa  of  the  empixe  tluj  bad  eoafltnieled 
«  pnxiciptlitf  for  tbemsdrea.  lliej  vez«  in  danger  of  becomiztg 
mere  lUUftn  prinoee,  and  of  losing  tbair  lofty  rank  as  the  Bpiritual 
lords  of  the  worid.  Bat  ibis  was  not  tbe  wbole  danger,  llie  auo- 
rainri  of  Izinocent,  in  order  to  drire  Frederick's  beirs  out  of  tbo 
Bieilies,  bad  got  for  themaelyea  an  alljr  who  was  soon  to  become  a 
master.  A  few  of  them,  like  Gregor;  X.  (1271-1276),  coDdemned 
Ohsries  for  the  oppression  hj  which  he  waa  exhausting  Sicllr.  But 
MartiD  lY^*  a  ^eocbman,  gave  himself  entireljr  to  the  furtberanco 
Tugt^n  ,  of  the  king's  wishes.  In  Sicily  the  tyranny  became  so 
Vt^mt.  intolerable  thai  at  tbe  hour  of  vespers  on  Easter-Monday, 
1282,  a  rising  tr>ok  place  and  all  the  French  on  the  isUud  were  mas- 
•aorsd.  Tbe  power  of  the  pope  in  Sicily  was  destroyed.  Peter  ILL, 
of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  became  King 
of  8icily,  and  Charles  of  Anjou  was  restricted  to  Naplea 

In  tbo  strugglea  which  ensued,  papal  authority  was  stcn^lily  re* 
sillied.  Anathemas  appeared  to  have  lost  much  of  their  former 
terror,  and  to  fall  with  little  efiTocb.  The  kings  of  tbe  West  began 
to  declare  war  and  moke  peace,  regardless  of  the  prayers  and  tlireata 
of  tbe  Roman  poiiti(T.  A  partisan  spirit  prevailed  amnng  tbe  oar- 
dinulrt.  At  one  time  (12C8-1271}  the  papal  choir  was  vacant  for 
nearly  three  years.  Gregory  X. ,  the  newly  elected  pope,  proclaimed 
a  law  by  which  the  canliiials  in  conclave  should  be  starved  into 
unaiiimily  uuless  they  effected  au  election  within  a  reasonable  tima 
But  this  rule  was  more  often  suspended  or  defied  than  complied 
with.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  cardiuals,  weary  of  their 
ohronio  wrangling,  at  length  chose  the  pious  hermit,  Peter  of  Mur- 
rone,  who  aiwnmed  the  name  of  CelesHne  V.  They 
were  soon  aware  of  their  mistake.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  Celestine  fell  more  completely  under  tbe 
control  of  the  King  of  Naples  or  of  the  ambitious  Cardinal  Cajetan. 
Tito  hermit  i>ope  was  more  at  home  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  bo  remembered  as  tbe  place  where  be  bail  enjoyed 
"  tranquillity *' and  "a  stainless  conscience,"  than  in  tbe  midst  of 
th«  intrigues  which  surronnded  bim  in  bis  exalted  station.  After 
A  nlgu  of  two  years  be  was  easily  persuaded  by  Cajitou  to  lay  dowa 
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his  burdensome  office.  But  not  even  then  vr&s  he  t/>  Jind  the  rest 
that  he  coveted.  The  fears  and  jealouHies  of  the  cardinal,  to  whom 
his  retdrement  bad  offered  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  pope, 
did  not  cease  to  pursue  him  until  he  died,  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Fumone.  ou  May  19,  1296. 


F>Doftbc 
I^mneinplra 
tbthcBMt, 
IKl. 

lEnd  of  tb« 
cmMdM. 


While  these  momentous  CTents  bad  been  taking  place  in  the 
West,  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinople  had  fallen,  and  the  Greek 
Patriarch  had  again  asserted  his  independence  of  the  Ro- 
man SRD.  In  Palestine  the  Oiristians  had  steadily  lost 
ground.  Ijoois  IX,  the  noble  and  pious  king  of  France, 
made  a  vain  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  but  his  first  e?cpedi- 
tion  ended  in  his  being  captui-ed  and  obliged  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom.  In  1270,  he  made  an  attack  on  Tunis. 
There  he  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  destroyed  by  a  pesti- 
lence. The  year  1291  saw  Acre,  the  lost  town  held  by  the  Chria- 
tiftxu,  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes.  The  crusades  were  at 
an  end.  The  fervor  of  Europe  had  cooled.  The  charm  of  novelty 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  expeditions  to  the  East  was  gone. 
The  popes  had  abused  their  right  of  proclaiming  cruaadea  to  extort 
money  or  to  raise  troopa  to  fight  the  emperorB.  The  minds  of  men 
had  become  absorbed  in  affairs  nearer  home,  and  they  were  no 
longer  willing  to  waste  their  enei^ea  in  useless  warfare  with  a  dia- 
tantfoe. 


ina 


The  struggle  which  the  popes  maintained  with  several  monarchs 
to  free  the  Church  from  secular  contn)!  was  not  limited  io  the  sub- 
BBteUooaoC  J^*  °^  *^®  relation  of  the  spiritual  vaseal  to  his  temporal 
tteeiwKTto  lord.  It  extended  itself  to  matters  of  taxation  and  judi- 
cial  proceedings.  Accortling  to  a  decree  of  Alexander 
IIL,  in  1179,  not  only  must  the  object  of  an  impost  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  clergy,  but  their  consent  must  be  obtained  before  it 
could  be  levied  upon  them.  Innocent  IQ.  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  even  this  condition  ;  he  would  have  the  Roman 
pontiff  consulted,  since  it  was  hia  business  to  provide  for  the  com* 
mon  necessities. 

Exemption  from  accountableness  in  the  secular  courts  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases  was  claimed  in  1096  by  Urban  II.  But  nil> 
ers  were  not  ready  to  allow  a  vast  body  of  men,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  often  accuBed  of  the  worst  crimes,  to  pass  com- 
pletely under  an  independent  jurisdiction,  and  to  become  answerable 
only  to  those  who  might  naturallv  be  induced  by  sympathy  and 
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ioteresi  to  favor  their  own  order.  It  waa  this  convictioD  that  urgeJ 
Henry  tL,  in  1164,  to  those  reforms  which  brought  him  into  cou- 
6ict  with  bis  archbishop,  Thomas  a  Becket  A  decree  of  Celestiiie 
HI,  in  119'2,  proTidetl  that  the  Church  should  first  depose  the 
crinunal  clerk ;  if  he  were  incorrigible,  excommuuicate  him  ;  if 
he  were  still  contumacious,  anathematize  him,  and  after  that 
the  state  could  do  with  him  as  it  saw  fit  The  clergy,  how- 
ever, often  sought  to  protect  the  deposed  priest  from  the  seca- 
lar  power.  To  do  away  with  this  evil,  Philip  Augustus  of  Franoe 
made  a  law  that  a  clergyman  g^uilty  of  a  crime,  and  hav- 
ing been  deposed  by  the  Church,  should  then  be  subject 
to  capture  by  the  king's  officers  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  ecclesiastical  sathoritiea.  The  zeal  of  kings  to  diE^>ena9i 
an  equal  justice  to  all  their  subjects  impressed  the  better-disposed 
prelates  with  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  remove  the  scandals 
which  loose  discipline  had  made  possible.  Severe  penalties  were 
decreed,  and  criraionl  clerks  were  sent  to  episcopal  prisons  to  weep  , 
over  the  sins  they  had  committed,  and  to  be  kept  from  committing  * 
any  more.  The  Church  influenced  the  State  bonefidally  by  the 
condemnation  not  only  of  piracy,  but  even  of  tournaments — ca»- 
toms  which  had  been  fostered  by  feudalism  and  political  disorgani- 
zation. The  power  of  the  bishops  was  circuinaerilwd,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  the  cathedral  chapters,  the  clergy  of 
which  were  often  men  of  noble  birth  who  had  sought 
their  positiou  as  a  meaus  of  liriug  in  ease  and  luxury,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  legates,  who  went  everywhere  enforcing  the  papal  daiiua 
of  supremacy.  Kngland  especially  was  groaning  under  the  burden 
of  heavy  taxation,  and  English  benefices  were  usurped  by  Italian 
favorites  of  Borne.  One  voice  had,  however,  been  raised  against 
the  dpspoLism  of  the  pope.  It  waa  that  of  Robert  Grosteste^ 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  prevented  Innocent  I\'.  from  making  a  boy 
of  twelve  a  canon  in  his  diocese.  But  Henry  m  was  subservient 
to  the  demands  of  the  papacy,  and  his  bishops  therefore  could  maka  , 
little  head  agaiust  thom.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  12G9,  that  Lonia  ' 
IX.,  of  France,  is  said  to  liave  issued  his  famous  edict  called  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  protected  the  freedom  of  Church  elections 
and  the  rights  of  patrons  from  the  interference  of  the  pope,  and 
forbade  papal  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  monarch.  The 
authenticity  of  this  document,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  great 
charter  of  Gallican  liberties,  has  been  discredited^  although  it  ia 
still  defended  by  some  as  genuine 

The  great  prelates,  being  vassals  and  poeseasing  certain  temporal 
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privileges  and  a  certain  jurisdiction,  were  often  so  imiziersed  in 
buaiuess  cares  as  to  hiivo  littltt  lime  fur  tbe  jiLTform&Dce  of  their 
spirituiU  functioDs.  After  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
thej  began  to  associate  vrith  themselves,  as  assistant  or  sul&agau 
bishops,  those  who  had  by  tliat  event  been  diaposseseed  of  their 
sees  in  the  £uut.  W'heu  these  suffruguns  died,  others  were  chosen 
in  their  places  hy  the  pope,  and  the  succession  of  bishops  inpartibus 
injidelium  was  kept  up. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


MONASTICLSM  IN  THIS  PEKIOD. 


DtTRCfo  this  period  the  monaatio  spirit  revived,  was  active  enough 
to  reform  old  orgaui2atioQ8  atid  create  new  ones,  and  then  suc- 
cumbed to  the  seductions  of  worldliuesa  and  luxury 
which  had  corrupted  it  so  many  times  before.  Some 
strove  to  subject  themselves  to  a  sterner  aeceticiem.  Others  sought 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  to  redeem  the  captives  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  infidel  Among  them  were  the  Carthusians,  Car- 
melites, Premonstrants,  the  order  of  SL  Anthony,  and  the  Brethren 
of  the  Hospital.  The  older  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  especially 
that  at  Cluguy,  had  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  popes  and  had  become 
wealthy  and  ambitious.  The  discipline  required  by  the  monastic 
rule  was  relaxed.  Just  at  the  dose  of  the  eleventh  century  a  small 
party  of  monks,  zealous  for  a  stricter  form  of  the  ascetic  life,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  of  Ctteaux  (Cistercium), 

For  a  time  the  Cistercians  did  not  prosjwr,  but  in  the  year  1113 
there  appeared  before  the  monastery,  with  thirty  companions,  a 
St.  BPTtuitt)  young  man  by  whose  influence  the  order  was  to  become 
M^inhVcli  great  in  numbers  and  power.  It  was  Bernard,  who  was 
""^***^  born  near  Dijon,  of  a  noble  family  in  which  knightly 

bravery  was  tempered  \vit)]  justice  and  kindness  to  the  poor. 
Among  those  \\hom  his  fervent  enthusiasm  and  wonderful  per- 
sonal influence  had  won  from  secular  life  wore  his  four  brothers. 
"Tlie  effect  of  his  preaching  was,  that  mothers  hid  their  sons, 
wives  their  husbands,  companious  their  friends,  lest  they  should 
be  led  away  captive  by  that  persuasive  eloquence."  The  prosperity 
of  Citeaux  was  now  assured  ;  colonies  of  monks  were  sent  out  to 
fouu<l  other  mouasLeries,  and  soon  the  abbot  Stephen  was  at  tht* 
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head  of  a  great  orgauizatioD  wbich  had  representatives  in  all  poxta 
of  the  world.  The  Charter  of  Charity,  au  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Cistercians  was  colled,  provided  for  the  proper  Bubortlination 
of  all  abbotii  to  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  for  the  Btrict  supervision  of 
Lis  acts  by  a  select  number  of  them,  and  for  the  assembling  of  all, 
from  time  to  time,  at  Citeaux,  to  deliberate  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
order.  In  1116  Berunrd  went  out  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest colonies.  In  a  wild,  Bcclude<l  valley  he  founded  the  monnatery 
of  Clairvaux.  His  discipline  was  rigorous.  The  silence  of  the 
VtJley  was  broken  only  by  the  chanting  of  the  monks  and  the  sounds 
of  their  labor.  **  To  judge  from  Lheir  outward  appearance,  their 
tools,  their  b^d  luul  disonlered  clothes,"  wrote  Peter  de  Roya» 
"  they  appear  a  race  of  fools  without  speech  or  sense."  And  yet 
%o  great  was  the  power  of  Bernard  and  tlie  attraction  of  the  life  at 
Clairvaux  that,  when  Heury,  son  of  Louis  VI,  visited  the  monastery, 
Boon  after  arriving  he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  monk. 
Andrew  of  Paris,  enraged  at  his  folly,  left  Clairvaux  with  curses  on 
his  lips  ;  but  before  dawn  the  next  day  he  hastened  back,  repent* 
ant,  and  anxious  to  follow  his  master's  example. 

Bernard's  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men  was  so  complete  that 
he  could  perform  wonders  which  to  his  eyes  and  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers seemed  miraculous.  He  prayed  with  the  sick,  and  they  were 
healed.  At  his  biuiiing  words  of  rebuke  an  excommunicated 
count  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Clairvaux  soon  became  might- 
ier than  Rome  itsflf.  Bernanl  was  the  great  leader  of  the  Church 
in  the  West  It  was  he  who  put  down  heresies  and  healed  the 
schism  in  the  papacy.  It  was  ho  who  sent  the  warriors  of  France 
and  Germany  on  the  second  crusade.  But  his  greatness  did  not' 
ruin  him  :  his  modesty  and  humility  remained  the  same. 

Thus  far  it  had  been  the  aim  of  monastic  piety  to  withdraw 
from  the  world  and  to  surround  itself  with  such  conditions  as  would 
be  favorable  to  the  highest  development  of  its  peculiar 
form  of  devotion.  The  contrast  which  it  presented  to 
the  violence  and  sensuality  of  the  age  was  often  indirectly 
beneficial,  but  the  time  had  come  when  a  more  active  benevolence 
was  needed.  The  wants  of  the  people  must  be  met,  not  merely  by 
an  elaborate  ritual,  but  by  careful  instruction  and  earnest  preach- 
ing. Neglected  by  a  worldly-minded  and  ignorant  clergy,  they 
were  gladly  listening  to  the  Albigeusian  preachers  and  to  the  Poor 
» ,A  <«.»i  ^^^"  "^  Lyons,  as  the  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  were 
called.  Tiie  Waldenses  were  not,  like  tlie  AJbigensians, 
tainted  with  Manicbeau  doctrine  but  were  particularly  noted  for 
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their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures.  Both  sects  were  zeolona  for 
puri^  of  life  and  opposed  to  clerical  usurpation  and  profligacy. 
Into  the  midst  of  the  ferment  caused  bjr  the  AJbigensiana 
iiTO-iui.  in  Southern  France,  came  a  Spaniard,  Hiflhap  of  Oi^mit, 
>•*•  and  with  bim  one  Bomiuic,  a  canon  of  hia  chapter,  whoae 

monkiah  seTerity  was  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the  poor.  These 
eameet  men  met  the  papal  legates,  Arnold  of  Giteaux,  Rnoul,  and 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  whose  episcopal  pomp  had  failed  to  overawe  the 
rising  heresy.  Dominic  bade  them  not  hope  to  succeed  by  such 
display,  but  to  take  knowledge  of  the  heretical  leaders  and  labor 
unselfishly  for  the  iastruction  of  the  people.  He  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  others  with  himself  in.  a  society  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  heresy.  They  were  to  take  the  monastic  vows  and  yet  were 
not  to  dwell  in  ascetic  seclusion,  but  were  to  go  everywhere  preach- 
ing and  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Ohurch.  His  plan  was  coun- 
tenanced by  Innocent  HL,  and  the  order  was  formally 
constituted  by  Honorius.  Four  years  later  Dominic's 
friars  had  already  established  themselves  in  Italy,  Spain,  Provoncc, 
France,  Germany,  and  Poland.  They  braved  hardship  and  shared 
the  privations  of  the  poor.  Their  self-denial  won  for  them  popu- 
larity and  influence.  They  upheld  an  uncompromising  orthodoxy, 
and  zealously  promoted  the  papal  power.  GraduEdly  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  Em- 
inent schoolmen,  iVlbert  the  Qreat  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were 
members  of  the  order. 

In  1233  Gregory  EX.  committed  to  the  Dominicans  the  task  of  root- 
ing out  heresy  in  France.  Then,  as  we  have  already  learned,  theiwwers 
which  ha<l  previously  belonged  to  the  bishops  were  transferred  to 
them,  and  thoa  the  Incjuisition  took  form  as  a  distinct  tribunal. 

Side  by  side  with  the  DoraLnicans  there  grew  up  another  order, 
the  Franciscans,  who  owed  their  existence  to  Francis  of  Assist 
Ti»  FnMiota-  Tho  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  ho  was  a  light-hearted  youth, 
^rnin?"  ^^"^  *^®  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  S*y  companions.  An  experi- 
Utt-iwO.  ence  of  severe  illness  brought  with  it  a  great  transfor- 
mation of  character.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  the  sick, 
choosing  those  whose  diseases  were  especially  repulsive.  Directed, 
as  he  supposed,  by  a  Yoice  from  heaven,  he  set  to  work  to  repair  a 
decayed  church  in  Assisi.  Then  he  became  a  preacher,  and  drew 
about  him  a  baud  of  devoted  foUowei-a,  who  were  in  full  sympathy 
with  him.  These  he  sent  out,  two  by  two,  as  helpers  in  his  work  of 
preaching  repentance.  He  wore  a  coarse,  gray  tunic,  and  literally 
followed  the  command  to  provide  neither  scrip  for  liis  journey. 
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neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  jet  starea  To  reprodace  the 
life  of  him  who  had  not  where  to  Uj  his  bead  wm  the  most  wdeot 
wish  of  hia  heart.  Nothing  but  the  coarsest  farei,  &od  the  meaneet 
^^!P^^  ^th  a  log  for  a  pillow,  would  oonteut  him.  He  wept 
daily,  so  that  his  eyesight  was  nearly  destroyed.  .Cn  all  this  there 
was  no  intdncehty.  Hia  disposition  waa  most  kind  and  gentle, 
£ven  the  lower  animals  were  drawn  to  him,  and  the  atoriea  of  the 
attention  glren  to  his  discourses  by  the  birds  and  the  fishes,  were 
spun  out  of  the  familiar  fact  of  hia  remarkable  sympathy  with  the 
l^ute  creation.  In  1209  ho  obtained  the  sanction  of  Innocent  DX 
for  the  founding  of  an  order.  Francis  gave  hia  followers  the  name 
"  Fratres  Minores,"  to  denote  the  hamility  which  belonged  to  them. 
Tlie  inonastic  vows  of  poverty,  chastity^  and  obedience  were  to  be 
most  rigidly  enforced,  but  the  friara  were  not  to  shun  the  world: 
they  were  to  conquer  it  He  commanded  them  to  preach  the  crosa 
of  Christ,  avoitling  ceremonious  pomp,  and  the  dispLiy  of  learning. 
He  sent  his  disciples  to  different  countries,  and  travelled  himself 
as  far  as  Egypt,  where  he  preached  to  the  Sultan.  As  early  as 
1219,  not  less  than  five  thouaand  members  assembled  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  order.  The  Franciscans  caught  the  mystic  entho- 
siasm  of  their  leader,  in  whom  they  saw  the  life  of  Jesus  again 
brought  near  to  men.  Their  devout  eyes  beheld  upon  his  hands 
and  his  feet  the  marks  of  the  nails,  and  in  his  side  the  print  of 
the  spear.  The  stv/mata  of  SL  Francis,  it  was  related,  were  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  the  Lord  himself,  in  a  vision.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  suspicion  of  deceit  The  idea  of  a  strange  physical 
effect  of  an  abnormal  mental  state  is  more  plausible.  As  time  went 
on,  the  members  of  the  order  showed  themselves  more  ready  to 
worship  the  founder  than  to  obey  his  precepts  They  became  both  i 
learned  and  wealthy.  If  the  Dominicans  were  proud  of  such  names 
as  Albert  and  Thomas,  the  Frauciscans  could  boast  of  Bonaventura, 
Duns  Scotus,  and  William  of  Occam.  like  the  Dominicans  they 
became  possessed  of  rich  churches  and  monasteries.  The  wealth 
and  popularity  of  both  mendicant  orders  helped  to  excite  against 
them  the  hatred  of  the  secular  clergy.  Connected  with  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  were  female  orders  under  a  similar  rule.  The 
order  of  St  Clara,  or  the  Clarisaes,  was  established  under  the  direc- 
tion of  St  Francis  himself,  by  a  young  woman  of  Assisi,  who  be 
longed  to  a  distiiigmshed  family,  but  left  her  home  to  lead  a  life  of 
asceticism  and  charity.  Connected  with  the  mendicant  orders  there 
were  likewise  aocieties  of  laymen  called  Tertiaries,  who  consecnited 
themselves  to  lives  of  devotion  without  taking  the  monastic  vows. 
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A  controversy  arose  among  the  FranciBcans  about  their  right  to 
hold  property.  The  party  which  believed  in  the  rigid  observance 
of  the  rule  of  poverty  finally  separated  from  tlie  rest  The  seoed- 
ers  were  called  Spirituals.  In  their  zealous  rebukes  of  ecclesias- 
tical corruption  they  did  not  spare  the  Homan  Church.  Early  is 
the  next  centiuy,  they,  ospocially  the  Frafcricelli,  the  lay  brethren 
amon^t  tljem,  were  delivered  over  to  the  luquisition. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed,  in  the 
Netherlands,  societies  of  praying  women,  calling  themselves  B6- 
B4caiDH»od  guinea,  and  after\vard  similar  societies  of  men,  called 
B«8h*nii.  Bcghards.  Many  of  them,  to  secure  protection,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  Tertiaries.  Many,  following  the  rule  of 
poverty,  became  mendicants  along  the  Rhine,  and,  adopting  hereti- 
cal  opinions,  made  the  names  of  BOgiiine  and  Beghard,  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Netherlands,  synonymous  witli  heretic. 

The  Church  gave  ita  sanction  to  chivalry,  another  great  insti- 
tution of  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  germs  of  knightly  service  are  to 
be  found  in  the  customs  of  the  Teutons,  oa  described  by 
Tacitus.  At  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  reached  the 
first  stage  of  its  development  and  was  connected  with  the  feudal 
holding  of  land.  Later,  the  youuger  sons  of  noblemen  began  to 
attach  themselves  to  rich  and  powerful  lords,  and  sought  from 
them  the  dignity  of  knighthood  tm  a  reward  of  valor.  Chivalry 
became  a  distinct  form  of  milit&ry  service.    This  separation  waa 

L  confirmed  by  the  crusmles.     Since  vassaU  were  not  required  by 

f  feudal  law  to  attend  their  suzerains  to  Palestine,  the  nobles  were 
obliged  to  611  their  retinues  with  knights,  bound  to  them  by  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  "commendation."  In  the  crusodeB  chivalry 
reached  its  full  development.  The  duty  of  waging  war  with  the 
infidel,  and  of  fighting  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud,  gave  it  a 
religious  signifieanco.  The  investiture  of  the  knight  was  hardly 
lesa  solemn  than  that  of  the  priest  With  this  religious  element 
was  combined  loyalty,  includiug  fidelity  to  all  pledges ;  gallantry, 
iuBpiriug  devotion  to  the  ladies  ;  courage,  that  delighted  in  daring 

I  exploits ;  and  courtesy,  evinced  even  to  a  foe.  The  ideal  of  chivalry 
was  honor  rather  than  benevolence.  It  had  a  refi^ning  influence  oo 
manners,  but  was  attended  vrith  much  cruelty  and  profligacy.  lb 
belonged  to  amaitial  age,  and  tended  to  promote  conflict  and  blood- 
ehed.    After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  there  grew  up  in  the  Holy 

Isimmuuit  I^A°d  two  great  orders  of  ecclesiastical  warriors;  The^ 
"'^"^  of  the  Templars,  so  called  because  they  dwelt  near  the 

site  of  the  Temple,  was  founded  in  1119,  by  nine  French  knights 
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A  aimilar  order,  that  of  the  Hospitallers,  grew  out  of  the  eocietj 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Hoepital  of  St  John,  who.  siDce  1099.  had 
cared  for  the  sick  at  JeniaalfiiiL  The  XempLan  and  Hospitalleri 
bound  theniselvee  by  mtmastio  tows,  bat  majiifested  their  holy 
zeal  not  in  the  convent  but  on  the  battle-tield.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  a  permanent  cniaading  iutdt.  and  were  given  important 
privileges  and  exemptions.  Thej  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
power.  They  became  independent  bodies,  able  to  aet  at  tU-finnce 
the  authority  of  princes  and  prelates.  Their  aim  ceased  to  be  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  Christendom  against  the  Saracens,  and 
centred  in  their  own  aggraudisemenL  The  fall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  did  not  ruin  them,  for  they  had  vast  poeseasions  in 
the  West.  The  Hospitallers  took  up  their  residence  in  Rhodes, 
where  they  opposed  the  further  advance  of  the  Saracens.  Tlie 
Templars  first  settled  in  Cyprus,  and  afterward  removed  to  fVa&oe. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB  HlffTOBT  OF  DCXTl'ttUHE. 

In  this  period  belong  the  distinct  rise  and  full  development 
of  the  scholastic  theology,  the  characteristic  type  of  tiieologicid 
^  and  philosophical  thought  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
term  "scholastic,"  or  "schoolman,"  was  the  title  given 
to  teachers  in  the  schools  founded  by  Charlemagne.  It  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  doctors  who  taught  logic,  and  mingled  philosophy  in 
the  discussion  of  religious  questloua  Taking  the  term  in  this  ao- 
cepted  meaning,  we  may  place  the  beginning  of  scholasticiam  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  regard  the  medieeval  think, 
ers  who  preceded  that  date  as  its  forerunners.  If  we  go  back  to 
the  most  remote  source,  it  wns  Aristotle  who  may  be  said  to  have 
Th*  tOTiUt  originated  schotaeticism.  The  tenth  century  was  a  period 
oSlftaSr""'  **'  barbarism  in  the  West  of  Europe.  That  century  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  '■  dark  "  age,  however  unjust  it  may 
be  to  apply  this  epithet  to  the  entire  mediwval  era.  This  condi- 
tion, we  have  had  occasion  to  explain,  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  po> 
litical  chaos  that  ensued  upon  the  breaking  up  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  and  to  the  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  spoken  language,  while  ths 
modem  languages,  formed  on  the  basis  of  it,  were  not  yet  reduced 
to  writing.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  circtunstances  were  more 
favorable.     There  was  renewed  intercourse  with  the  Greek  empire. 
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where  the  light  of  learning  had  never  been  extinguished.  There  was 
au  influence,  too,  flawing  from  the  Arabic  ecbouls  in  Spain,  whore 
maibematicSi  ostronouij,  and  medicine  were  cultivated,  and  where 
Greek  authors,  especially  Aristotle,  were  studied  through  the  me- 
dium of  tranabvtiouB.  The  study  of  Kumuu  law  and  the  reBtoration 
of  Church  discipline  by  means  of  the  Hildebrandian  movement,  were 
not  without  a  wholesome  effect  iu  promoting  intellectual  nctivity. 
In  1054  Lanfranc,  abbot  of  the  cloister  of  Bcc,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  Bereugarius,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  school 
at  Tours,  engaged  iu  a  controversy  on  tlie  Ijord'a  Supper, 
in  which  tliey  mode  use  of  the  Aristotelian  logic.  This  debate 
may  stand  as  a  landmark  fo  deCue  the  beginning  of  scholasticism. 
ScholaaticiBra  was  an  application  of  reason  to  theology,  not  to 
correct  or  enlarge  the  accepted  crceil,  but  to  systematize  and  vindi- 
cate it.  "  Faith  seeking  for  knowledge  "  was  its  motto. 
The  truth,  it  was  held,  is  verified  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  needs  no  otlier  voucher.  It  may  be  the  ob- 
ject, moreover,  of  an  immediate  epiritual  experience  :  it  shines  in 
its  own  light  Philosophy  is  the  '*  hand-maid  "  of  religion.  Its 
office,  a  subordioate  one,  is  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
convictions  otherwise  derived.  Although  the  intellect  was  confined 
by  seU-imposeLl  limits  of  this  sort,  and  did  not  question — nay, 
bowed  in  unquestioning  reverence  before — the  reigning  Cliurch 
and  its  dicta,  the  Bchoohuen  were  intensely  active  in  reflection  and 
debate,  and  they  added  not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  human  thought 
in  the  province  to  which  they  were  devoted.  Among  them  were 
men  who,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  learning  when  compared 
with  intellectual  leaders  iu  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  never 
been  surpassetl  in  acuteness  and  dialectic  skill. 

The  sprea*!  of  the  scholastic  theology  was  largely  due  to  the 
universities.  Institutions  of  tliis  character  had  existed  in  ancient 
times.  At  Athens  and  at  Alexandria,  at  Rome  and  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  otlaer  cities  less  distinguished, 
there  were  flourishing  seats  of  lejiming,  generally  organ- 
ized and  sustained  by  public  authority.  These  passed  away  with 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  civiliaation.  The  achoola  that  followed, 
Buch  as  they  were,  arose  under  the  auspices  of  tbe  Church,  and 
were  fostered  by  Christian  princes  like  Cbai-lemagne,  who  knew 
how  to  value  learning.  The  most  famous  of  the  mediteval  univer- 
sities, properly  so  called,  the  University  of  Pzuis,  grew  up  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  teachers  of  the  new  species  of 
theology,  wiio  bad  begun  to  instruct  pupils  on  their  own  responsi- 
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toga&cr  Bader  txtd  ragnlatioai^ 

Oer  CHN.  ORftMd^IW^  faik  IfaBt  of 
faMhalor,  aikd  Ibn  tba  degree  of  MMfar  or  tint  of  doctor,  were 
tttmdtatd.  ThaaihmBwwm  ftiiiiiil  mfte  ■iddbageo  m  gafldof 
•diolan.  Oxford  ori^ifad  aot  loac  alNi:  Other  umwuitiw 
■pruDg  op  in  diftnafc  peria  ol  Eonp*.  Ai  fljhi  miy  a> eniy  ■»  tha 
b^iginniiig  o{  flw  Iwilffli  oaUiuj,  Cber*  «■■  a  aebool  of  iDedieiD& 
Ai  BidognA  tlM  itai^  of  Boaiaa  Inr  «NM  pvoMCoted  vidi  great  aeaL 
Peris  waa  ifao  moat  iwcmmil  aoel  of  tiwology.  TKa  UaiTenify  of 
Aria  vaa  caOad  **  fba  mr4hnr  of  ttniTenitiei^*  from  the  cumber  of 
Owaa  eelaliliilimwile  vhidi  were  f onned  on  the  modd  fnnuflbed  by 
tt  To  tha  iiiilKiiwIwa  Jong  mea  of  itMjniatiTe  miadi  flAfkfd 
from  aD  the  coantriea  of  Wmlti  u  Europe.  The  atotj  thai  aanaaj 
ai  thirtj  thooaand  atodied  at  ooe  tioM  at  Oxford  is  an  utstanoo  of 
groaa  eiaggetmtknL  Tet  there  is  do  doubt  that  in  the  lauling  oni- 
T«aitiea  the  doctoxB  of  the  acholaetic  dirinity  lectored  to  grevfc 
ffarooga  of  eager  liaieoer&  TheaMeetof  the  aphoolmeo  belonged  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  moDdicaat  orders  the  Dominieans  and 
g^enrianana,  each  of  which  early  secured  a  chair  of  theology  at 
Paris.  Hie  orders  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  membezs 
of  the  ozuTetstty  not  oonnected  with  theuL  Stormy  conflictB  arose, 
bat  in  the  end  the  acboolmeo,  and  the  monastic  fratemitiea  with 
which  they  were  connected,  won  the  day. 

The  empire  in  phHosopby  was  divided  between  Plato  and  Aria- 
totle.  The  influence  of  Pl&to  was  principally  through  Angnstine. 
yi^^^^  and  affected  the  contents  of  theology.  Aristotle  exerted 
Arf*«»*fc  hia  power  through  his  own  writings,  which  were  held  in 
unbounded  esteem.  One  philosophical  question  was  uppermost  in 
HomuMikn  *^®  acholastic  age.  It  was  the  question  of  Nominaiism 
•aa  BMiim.  or  ResliHUL  Do  the  words  which  denote  genera  and 
species — as,  for  example,  man — designate  realities,  entities  ;  or  are 
tfaey  nothing  but  the  names  uf  the  individuals  composing  the 
class  ?  The  former  of  the  two  opinions,  which,  however,  assumed 
numerous  distinct  t^'pea,  was  called  Realism.  It  bad  been  the  doc- 
trine, in  an  extreme  form,  of  Plato ;  in  a  form  more  moderate,  of 
Aristotle.  The  latter  of  the  two  opinions  was  called  Nominalism. 
It  had  been  held  by  the  ancient  Stoics.     The  subj^t  had  an  im- 
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poriant  bearing  on  theological  doctrines,  fliich  as  original  sin  and 
the  Trinity.  It  even  bad  a  close  relation  io  tbe  foundations  of 
human  knowledge  and  tbe  reality  of  its  objecte. 

The  instrument  of  Bcbolastic  discussion  was  the  eyllogittnL 
Tbe  ordinary  method  was  to  propound  questions  or  propomtionR, 
to  bring  forward  an  array,  first,  of  affirmative,  and  then  of  negative 
TbtKhoiu-  arguments,  and,  finally,  to  resolve  tbe  question  in  a 
ticoMttioii  "conclusion."  After  this  method  the  most  famous 
scholastic  treatises  are  constructed. 

Tbe  scholastic  era  Mia  naturally  Into  three  sectiona.  Of  these 
the  middle  section  embraces  the  thirteenth  century,  the  flourlsbtng 
period  of  scholasticism,  virbeu  the  most  eminent  of  the 
schoolmen  lectured  and  wrote,  when  realism  was  in  the 
ascendant,  when  not  only  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  his 
other  writings  were  in  use,  and  bellied  to  mould  the  scholastic 
doctrines.  In  the  first  section,  when  only  the  logic  of  the  Greek 
pbiloeopher  was  known,  nominalism  prevaileil.  In  the  last  stage 
of  tbe  Bcholastic  movement,  embracing  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  nominalism  regained  the  hold  which  it  had  lost  in  the 
middle  period.  It  was  the  age  of  the  dedine  and  tall  of  scholas- 
ticism. 

lAnfranc,  whoso  controvert  with  Berengar  ushers  in  tbe  scho- 
iastic  era,  vras  not  a  prolific  writer.  He  was  an  Italian,  of  noble 
birth,  and  a  jurist  by  profession,  but  in  middle  life 
be  emigrated  to  Normandy,  and  set  up  a  school  at 
Arranchea  A  few  years  later,  in  1042,  he  became  a  monk  at  Bcc,  to 
which  his  fame  as  a  teacher  drew  a  great  naunber  of  scholars.  He 
became  prior  of  tbe  cloif^tor,  and  subsequeutly  berame  abbot  at 
Caen.  He  lent  a  strong  supi>ort  to  Duke  William  in  his  plana  for 
the  conquest  of  England,  and  waa  constrained,  in  1070,  to  become 
^^^  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Auselm,  a  younger  man, 
and  one  of  liis  pupils,  deserves  more  than  any  other  the 
title  of  "father  of  the  acboolmen."  He,  too,  was  a  Lomlmrd,  born  in 
or  near  Aosta,  in  1033.  His  mother,  Urmenbergo,  was  a  model  of 
piety  and  virtue,  but  the  harshness  of  his  father  drove  him  when 
a  youth  &om  bis  home.  He  became  a  monk  at  Bee,  where  his 
countryman,  Lanfronc,  was  prior,  took  his  place  iu  this  office,  and 
in  1093,  with  reluctance,  sucoeeded  him  likewise  as  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbury.  In  hia  dealings  with  the  imperious  Norman  kings, 
William  RufuB  and  Henry  L,  he  exhibited  that  mixture  of  mildnesa 
and  meekness  with  immovable  fidelity  to  conacienne,  which  were 
distinguishing  traits  of  hia  character.    The  labors  and  couflicta  that 
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foread  ok  Un  bj  Us  itatiiMi,  «d  vfekfe  obfigad  Um  to  Iw 
kv  a  pwlwr  Of  jMfv  nofli  In^KBat  ^d  bsI  diivfi  ton 
taiadhom  Um  jiirn4i«Bi1  ■ml  iliiiiwl  ■■iililBtin—  mwfeiikbe  took 
d^igbt  Inhmttetwodciacato— tt»i|>ec«kUwdkffMlU»- 
dmej  on  Uu  ooa  b«iu],  aad  the  deroot  ukI  ojotempktiv*  od  tlw 
oCbir— «•  so  cveslj  hahnrtnl  and  ao  ttocuqgUf  eoaan^fld  that 
W  fdlfik  Ilia  idaal  of  fha  artniaah'r  flwwInglMi  Hkvrifi^  on 
origbial  iin  aad  on  tii«  TruitT  are  of  icnukalile  merit ;  Irat  the 
RKwt  edebrated  of  his  works  are  the  two  AoH  treatiaea  ■nfoldiag 
Ha  daaaoprtnition  of  the  being  of  God,  the  **Mnnnlngiom*aad  Om 
**  Proalogiam.*  aad  the  little  worit  om.  the  atoneznent  tttitbd 
"Cor  Dena  Hoatio,"  "vbjdid  God  become  manr"  BoeeeDin.  a 
_  canon  at  Compi^^ne,  applied  nominalism  to  the  eoncep- 
tion  of  tljQ  Trinitj  in  such  a  way  that  tritbeism  was  held 
to  be  the  iuiaToi<lable  iofcFence.  Coiifated  br  Anselm,  be  re- 
tracted bis  statements  at  the  Sjnod  of  SoisBona,  iu  1092.  fVom 
that  time,  inr  a  long  periol.  ibe  stigma  of  bere^  was  fastened  on 
the  Doitiinaliiitic  opinion.  Throogh  the  tLirtoenth  centorr,  realism, 
commonly  in  the  Ari«totelian  form — the  doctrine^  namely,  that  eor- 
reaponding  to  the  name  of  a  spedea  there  exists  a  reality  wfaidi 
inheres  iu  each  indindual — continued  to  be  dominant 

The  most  brilliant  of  the  theological  teachers  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  Peter  Abelord.  His  career  was  not  without  features 
of  romantic  interest  He  was  bom  in  1079.  He  was 
firut  n  pupil  of  Boecellin.  and  then  of  William  of  Cliam- 
peauK,  who  president  orer  tbe  cathedral  school  &t  Paria  William 
was  an  extreiue  realist,  Abelard  disputed  his  master's  opinion, 
and  eclipsed  liim  in  debate.  He  himself  rapidly  acquired  fuuc  as 
a  teacher,  especially  after  his  estabUHhment  at  Paris,  about  the 
year  1115.  His  lectures  were  beard  with  unbounded  enthusiasm 
by  tbouaandA  of  young  men.  Hia  career  was  interrupted  by  hia 
relations  to  Heloise,  a  young  girl  for  whom  lie  bad  a  paBsionnte  at< 
tnchmeut,  which  sbo  repaid  with  tbe  most  devoted  affection.  Tbe 
rcHult  was  an  unlawful  counection,  followed,  at  his  urgent  request, 
by  a  secret  marriage  ;  for  she  wa.s  unwilling  to  place  any  bar  in  the 
way  of  luH  occlosiastical  advanceroeut.  Her  uncle  and  some  others 
made  an  utiack  ujioii  him  bv  niglit,  and  effected  a  brutal  mutilation 
of  liis  per!40ii.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Pitria.  Tliere  ho  olTeucled  the  less  intelligent  monks  by  denying, 
with  cbaractoriatio  boldncsa,  that  the  Si  Dionysius  whom  they  re- 
voroil  iifl  their  patron  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the  Athenian 
convert  uf  Paul.     Hq  now  betook  himself  to  a  deuert  place  neaj 
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Ko^Dt,  where  he  built  bitaself  a  cabin  ;  but  n  host  of  pupils 
flocked  after  him,  who  fouud  gheltfir  in  tenta  and  huta  erected  by 
themBeWee.  They  built  for  him  on  oratory,  a  stone  structure, 
called  the  Paraclete.  Threatened  with  new  troubles  from  the 
many  who  were  hostile  to  his  innoTationa  in  theolog}',  he  turned 
the  Paraclete  into  a  convent^  and  put  it  under  the  charge  of  Helo- 
ise,  who  had  long  before  taken  the  veih  Ten  years  he  Hpent 
in  Brittany  as  abbot  of  a  monastery  whose  rough  inmates  more 
than  once  attempted  to  destroy  him.  We  hear  of  him  as  lecturing 
■gain  in  Paris,  in  1136.  The  tone  of  his  theological  uttei*aiiceR 
bad  raised  up  against  him  Dumerous  opponents,  by  whom  he 
waa  charge<l  with  heresy.  He  was  called  to  answer  tlus  charge 
at  a  council  at  Sens,  in  1140,  where  Si  Bernard  was  the  chief 
accuser.  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom,  however,  the 
adrerse  decision  of  the  council  was  confirmed.  He  whs  received 
by  Peter  the  Venerable,  Abbot  of  Clugny,  within  the  walla  of 
that  monastery,  where  he  passed  the  remnant  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  1142.  The  bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  after  being 
more  than  once  removed,  rest  in  a  common  tomb  in  the  cemetery 
of  Ptre  la  Chaise  in  Paris.  Abelard  hod  no  intention  to  rebel 
against  the  accepted  creed.  But  he  exalts  reason,  and  holds  that 
faith  which  has  not  attained  to  a  rational  luiKiH  may  be  easily  shak- 
en. He  was  a  restless  and  adventurous  thinker,  and  thought  that 
reverence  for  authority  was  carried  to  a  superstitious  degree.  No 
problem  was  so  difficult  that  he  despaired  of  solving  it ;  no  mys- 
tery, in  his  esteem,  was  too  sacred  to  be  probed.  In  a  httle  work 
ctdled  " Tes  and  No"  ha  brought  into  juxtaposition  contradictory 
opioions  of  the  Fathers  on  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  points  of 
theology.  It  was  his  purpose  to  stimulate  iuqtury  by  showiug  that 
there  was  no  imiform  patristic  teaching  to  rest  upon. 

St  Bernard — Bernard  of  Clairvaux — who  led  in  the  final  suc- 
cessful assault  upon  Abelard,  was  a  theologian  of  a  directly  oppo- 
site t^impcr.  We  have  already  adverted  to  some  of  the 
particulars  cf  his  biography.  It  was  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  his  relatives  that  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
where  he  waa  distinguished  both  for  the  depth  and  siucerity  of 
his  piety,  and  for  the  austerities  which  accompanied  it.  The 
leader  of  a  colony  of  monks,  as  wc  have  seen,  he  built  in  the  rug- 
ged and  desolate  gorge  of  Clairvaux  a  monaster}'  which  became 
very  prosperous.  His  wisdom  as  a  counsellor,  aud  his  surpassing 
power  as  a  preacher,  won  for  him  an  influence  superior  to  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.     He  did  more  than  any  other  to  estob 
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liah  Innocent  IL  on  the  papal  throne  in  opposition  to  his  rival, 
Anacletua  1  His  overpowering  eloquence  it  wna  that  roused  the 
people  of  France  and  Germany  to  embark  iu  the  second 
crusade.  He  blendod  a  fearleae  Bpirii  with  unaffected 
humility,  meekness,  and  kindnesa  He  complained  that  through 
Abelord's  influenco  it  had  come  to  pass  in  France  that  the  Trinity 
was  almost  a  theme  of  disputation  for  boys  in  the  street,  and  that 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  instead  of  being 
regarded  with  awe,  were  turned  into  a  mere  gymnastic  for  the  un- 
derstandiug.  Divine  truth,  he  taught,  must  be  apprehended  here 
by  faith ;  for  a  full  rational  insight  we  must  wait  for  the  future  life. 
Meantime,  more  is  to  be  learned  by  visions  of  the  uplifted  soul,  in 
moments  of  ecstasy,  than  by  subtle  reasoning  and  prying  curioaify. 
The  faithfulness  of  St  Bernard  is  seen  in  the  work—"  Do  Consideni- 
tione  " — which  he  addressed  to  Pope  Eugene  III.,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  pupils,  and  whom  he  warned  agiunst  the  dangers  to  the  pa- 
pacy itself  from  misconduct  on  tlie  part  of  incumbents  of  the  office. 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  was  akin  to  Abelard  in  his  intellect- 
ual bent  He  gave  offence  by  a  peculiar  theory  respecting  the 
Trinity,  but  his  friends  and  supporters  were  so  numer- 
ous that  even  Bernard  was  not  able  to  procure  a  con- 
demnation of  his  opinions  from  a  great  council  at  Hheims,  in  1148. 
In  the  school  of  St  Victor,  near  Paris,  were  eminent  theologians 
who  struck  a  middle  path  between  the  speculative  daring  of  Abelanl 
and  the  extreme  conserf-atism  of  the  party  that  stood  in  dread  of  all 
Bogo,  earnest  intellectual  inquiry.    To  this  moderate  school  be- 

long William  of  Champoaux,  a  frieud,  and,  in  some  sense, 
a  guide  of  St  Bernard,  Hugo  of  St  Victor,  the  ablest  rep- 
resentative of  their  number,  and  Bichard  of  St.  Victor,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  of  the  particulars  of  whose  life  not  much  is  known. 
To  emulate  the  audacity  of  Abckrd  and  of  Gilliert  was  felt  to 
be  unwise  and  unsafe.  The  effect  of  the  conflict  between  the  dtO'- 
leotic  and  the  mystical  school  was  to  inspire  caution.  The  school- 
men ware  careful  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  hetero- 
doxy. This  was  obvious  in  the  course  taken  by  the  authors  of 
Booktot  books  of  "Sentencea"  The  most  renownetl  of  these 
Bmtmow.  y^^^  Peter  Lombard,  who  was  bom  at  Novara,  in  Italy, 
taught  theology  at  Paiis,  and  was  made  bishop  there.  Iu  his  man- 
ual of  theology,  bearing  the  title  "  Four  Books  of  Sentences,"  he 
sets  forth  and  expounds  the  doctrines  of  the  Creed  iu  their  proper 
order,  but  everywhere  fortifies  lus  opinions  by  citations  from  the 
Fathers,  especially  from  Augustine.    He  received  the  honorary  title 
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of  **lla8t©r  of  Sentencos."  His  work  was  the  fountlntion  of  aca- 
demic lectures  for  centuries.  Numberless  conmiGntaries  were 
written  apon  it^     "  The  Lombard  "  died  ia  1160. 

Individuals  there  were  wlioso  dovotional  tendency  was  offended, 
and  whose  aversion  to  ratioiialistu  wus  excited,  even  by  the  Lom- 
bard and  the  more  moderate  dialecticians.  One  of  these  mystics 
juM-bim.  WW  Jonchim,  Abbot  of  Floria,  a  great  student  of  apoca- 
fcinfl-iics.  lyptic  prophecy.  Their  eflfoi-ts  to  check  the  reigning 
tendency  were  abortive.  Of  more  interest  to  us  at  the  present  day 
Jubo  ot  ^^  ^  character  like  John  of  Salisbury — so  styled  from  the 
**''*°^"  place  of  his  birth  in  Wiltabire — who  studied  at  Paris 
and  other  places  on  the  coiitinent,  was  secretary  of  Theobald  and 
then  of  Thomas  h  Becket,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  in  his 
clo«ing  years  was  Bishop  of  Chartrea.  Ho  was  a  diligent  and  ap- 
preciative student  of  the  Latin  writers,  in  particular  of  Cicero. 
He  represents  the  humanist  or  literary  spirit,  so  different  from  the 
subtle  inquiries  and  logical  refinements  of  the  schoolmen  of  hia 
time.  Besides  other  writings  from  his  pen  which  are  specially  in- 
structive respecting  scholastic  education^  his  letters  are  valuable 
documents  for  the  contemiwrary  history. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  scholastic  era,  when  the  physics 
and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  in  the  hands  of  the  schoolmen, 
BotD  to  *^®  esteem  for  the  ancient  master  in  philosophy  was  car- 
atMiaw.  ried  to  the  highest  pitch.  Ho  was  deemed  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  reHOurcea  of  the  human  m^iiid,  when  it  is  uot  aided  by 
Bupertiatural  light,  in  the  ascerUinmeut  of  ethical  and  religious 
truth.  Not  unfrcquently,  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  were  neglected, 
and  passages  were  cited  from  Aristotle  in  support  of  dogmas,  as  if 
he  were  an  iufalUble  oracle.  Yet  his  influence  on  doctrine  was 
mainly  in  directions  in  which  current  opinion,  independcotly  of  his 
teaching,  strongly  tended. 

Alexander  of  Haleg,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  cloister  of  Halosv 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  was  ona 
of  the  first  to  draw  materials  from  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, to  which  we  have  just  referred,  fie  was  denomi- 
nated the  "Irrefragable  Doctor"  and  "Fountain  of  Life." 
He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  at  Paris.  His  "  Sum  of  Theology,"  bia 
principal  work,  was  founded  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  Peter  Lombard. 
fonavwuiT*.  Alexander  was  a  Franciscan,  fts  was  his  famous  pupil 
»ai-iirT4.  Bonaventura,  who  became  general  of  the  order  The  lat- 
ter waa  a  logician,  yet  set  a  higher  value  on  spiritual  illumination 
than  on  intellectual  exertion  as  a  source  of  religious  knowledge. 
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*'Serap1uo  Doctor*  was  the  not  inappropriate  title atUcli«<3  to  him 
by  hia  admiring  disciplca 

No  theologian  of  German  birth  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  eqnal 
of  Albert  the  Oreat,  teacher  at  Cologne  and  General  of  the  Domin- 
ican Order  in  Germany.  From  the  variety  of  hia  acqui* 
sitiona  he  was  called  the  "  Uiiiveraal  Doctor."  From  his 
acquaintance  with  natural  science  he  vraa  miBpected  by 
the  vulgar  of  being  a  sorcerer.  But  Albert,  although  joatly  revered, 
WBB  outstripped  in  talenU  and  fame  by  his  pupil,  the  most  profound 
and  the  meet  acute  of  all  the  Bcboohnen,  tho  "  Angelia 
tu7.  Doctor,"  Thomaa  Aquina.9.  He  was  a  native  of  Aquino, 
a  town  not  far  from  Naples.  His  parenta  were  persona 
of  rank :  on  his  mother's  side  be  was  descended  from  tne  Norman 
dukes  of  Lower  Italy.  A  taciturn  youth,  he  was  nicknamed  by  hia 
fellow-students  at  Cologne  the  bos  inutits — "  the  silent  ox."  "Thia 
ox,"  said  Albert,  after  hearing  one  of  hia  exercises,  "will  one  day 
fill  the  world  with  Ina  lowing."  He  grew  up  to  be  the  great  light 
of  Ihe  Dominican  order,  into  which  at  an  early  age,  despite  the 
earnest  resistance  of  his  relatives,  he  had  been  drawn.  He  taught 
at  Paris  and  Cologae,  at  Borne  and  Bologna,  aud  spent  hia  last 
years  at  Naples.  Hia  great  work  is  the  '*  Sum  of  Theology,"  which 
has  denervedly  maintained  the  highest  reputation  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  Church  down  to  the  present  day.  Thomas  began  his  lect- 
ures and  his  writings  with  pra^'er.  Daily  he  caused  a  devotional 
work  to  be  read  to  him  aloud.  When,  in  his  studies,  he  fell  into 
perplexity  on  some  difficult  ]Kiiiit,  he  was  accustomed  to  fall  on  hia 
knees  and  to  supplicate  God  for  light 

Associated  often  with  the  name  of  Aquinas,  is  that  of  the  re- 
nowned Franciscan  theologian,  Jolin  Duns  Scotus,  who  taught  at 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne-  Whether  he  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  Irclaad,  or  in  the  North  of  England,  is  un* 
certain.  He  was  rightly  named  the  "  Subtle  Doctor." 
In  the  nicety  of  his  distinctions  he  goes  beyond  all  the  other  school- 
men except  'Willirim  of  Occam.  To  express  these  fine-spun  dich 
tinctions,  Scotus  was  obliged  to  invent  many  new  Latin  words,, 
thus  giving  to  his  stjle  a  barbarous  character.  He  lacks  the  spir- 
itual depth  of  Aquinas,  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  reUgious 
and  the  logical  interest,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  latter.  Scotos 
diiTered  frora  Aquinas  on  numerous  topica  Hence  there  arose  the 
two  noted  parties  of  Thomista  and  Scotiste.  whose  debates  contin- 
ued until  the  end  of  tlie  scliolastic  period.  The  chief  jwint  of  dif- 
fei^nce  was  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  grace  to  the  Uumaa 
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will.  Tbomaa  followed  for  the  moat  part  Augustine ;  Scotus  was 
inclined  to  Semi-Pelft^aniam.  It  mny  be  added  that  Thomaa  was 
as  Aristotelian  Reahst ;  Scotus  was  a  Realist  of  the  more  extreme 
Platonic  type. 

One  of  the  noblest  as  well  as  ablest  men  of  the  thirteenth  cen. 
tory  was  Boger  Bacon.  At  a  time  when  the  drift  of  atudiea  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of  logic  and  metaphysical 
theology,  and  away  from  hterature,  he  turned,  with  an 
unquenchable  thirst  for  liuowledgi?,  to  the  hmguages, 
to  mathematics,  and  the  natural  and  pLyslciU  sciences.  He  sought 
for  c(^ieo  of  the  Latin  authors  with  an  avidity  that  aurmounted  all 
obetaclea  TNTiile  other  teachers  at  Oxford  were  disputiug  on  the 
nature  of  genera  and  species,  be  was  prosecuting  vrith  ardor  re- 
searches in  optics.  He  joined  the  Franciscans,  but  the  result  was 
that  hinderancea  were  put  iu  the  way  of  the  publication  of  hia  writ- 
ings by  his  less  enlightened  superiors.  Finally  a  pope,  Clement 
IV.,  gave  him  countenance,  and  in  eighteen  montbs  he  wrote  three 
lai^e  treatises,  "The  Greater  "Work,"  *'TUo  Minor  Work,"  and 
"  The  Third  Work."  A  pope  of  a  different  character,  Nicholas  IV., 
gave  the  rein  to  lus  peraecutora,  and  Bacon  was  long  confined  in 
prison.  He  understood  the  method  of  experimental  science,  and 
excelled  hia  renowned  namesake  of  alater  age  in  the  ability  to  carry 
out  that  method  in  practical  investigation.  He  well  understood  the 
Talue  of  mathematical  acience  as  a  key  to  physical  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  a  proficient,  for  that  diiy,  iu  distinctively  Ut- 
enuy  pursuits.  He  was  versatile  without  being  shallow.  He  de- 
served to  wear  the  title  of  "  Wonderful  Doctor" — Doctor  JifirabUis. 
Another  writer,  whose  name  ia  leaa  familiar  than  that  of  Roger 
Bacon,  one  who  was  interested,  also,  in  scientific  Btudy,  but  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  earnest  theologian,  is  Raymond  Lull, 
to  whose  life  reference  has  already  been  matle.  He  was 
bom  on  the  island  of  Majorca.  One  of  his  principal 
aims  was  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Pantheistic  infidelity  which 
had  come  forth  from  the  Arabian  schools  in  Spain.  Ho  entered 
irith  \nwearied  zeal  into  the  work  of  converting  the  Sai'acous  and 
the  heathen.  To  this  end  he  caused  clmira  of  Oriental  languages 
to  be  established  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salamanca.  He  wrote  a 
vork  on  universal  science,  designed  toproride  an  invincible  method 
of  argumentation  against  Mohammedanaond  infidel&  Twice  he  went 
to  Tunis  and  Algiers  to  dispute  with  the  Arabic  philoaophers,  and  es- 
caped ID  safety.  On  a  third  risit  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  fiLuaticnl  moK 
When  we  pass  the  limit  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  enter  tha 
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period  of  the  decadence  of  scholasticism.  A  few  noted  n&mos  meet 
jf^Mm  tit  "^  each  as  Durondufi,  Brodwardine,  Occam  ;  but  they 
■nfenii^rint.  yepreeent  a  Ftpirit  and  method  in  theoloj^  whioh  are 
paanog  into  the  stage  of  obeoleaoente.  Nominalism  revived  and 
reigned  anew,  and  its  reign  "  was  the  tomb  of  scfaolasticiBm." 

Tlie  gjeat  echoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  ocnturr  were  called  upon 
to  contend  against  a  subtle  and  formidahlo  Pantheism,  which  was 
doe  ultiznately  to  the  influence  of  New  Platonism,  reach- 
ing  speculative  minds  throngh  various  channels.  Amal- 
ric  of  Bena,  and  David  v(  Diuanto,  teachers  nt  Piu'la,  were  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  and  had,  each  of  them,  his  baud  of  followers.  It 
WHS  from  the  Arabic  iivriters  that  Pantheism  in  its  most  fusdnat^ 
ing  shape  penetrated  into  the  Christian  schools.  In  the  Arabic 
philoflophv,  New  Platonic  ideas  mingled  with  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
Among  the  representatives  of  thai  philosophy,  the  ablest  was  Aver- 
roes,  who  died  in  1 198.  His  writings  exerted  a  powerful  inliuence. 
According  to  him,  there  is  but  one  intelligence  in  all  men,  and  this 
one  intelligence  is  the  expression  or  emanation  of  Deity.  In  this 
conception,  personality  in  both  God  and  rann,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  personal  immortjolily,  disappear.  In  connection  with  the 
Pantheistic  mode  of  thought  which  was  caught  up  from  the  school 
of  Averroes,  there  were  theologians  who  pronounced  the  doctrinea . 
of  Christianity  to  be  only  a  figurative  representation  of  profounder ' 
or  more  exact  truth.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  professed 
to  receive  by  faith  what  they  admitted  and  affirmed  to  be  contra- 
dictory to  reason.  Against  this  implied,  if  not  consciona  and  ex- 
pTMSed,  infi<leltty,  Raymond  Lull,  Albert  tlie  Great,  and  Aquinaa 
asserted  with  clearness  and  cogency  the  principles  of  theism.  Span* 
iah  Jews  were  stimulated  to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  to  philo- 
sophical speculation  by  their  Arabic  ueighlwrn.  They,  too,  exerted 
a  strong  influence,  sometimes  in  a  sceptical  direction,  upon  scho- 
lastio  thinkers.  Moses  Maimonides  (1135-1204),  the  mcst  famous 
of  the  Jewish  writers  of  this  period,  in  "  The  Guide  of  the  Per- 
plexed," his  most  important  production,  held  fast  to  theism  and 
miracles,  yet  handled  the  Judaic  creed  in  a  rationalistic  tone  which 
caused  him  to  be  assailed  by  orthodox  Jews  aa  a  heretic.  In  the 
Cabala,  that  vast  body  of  Jewish  religious  speculfitions,  the  influence 
of  New  Platonism,  flowing  from  difTerent  sources,  is  obvious. 
In  the  philosophy  of  the  Ciibala,  as  in  Gnosticism,  emanation  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture  abounds. 
With  the  Cabala,  Raymond  Lull  acquainted  himself;  bnt  its  influ 
iDce  in  the  Church  vtm  not  much  felt  until  long  after  his  time. 
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The  learning  of  the  schoohnen  was  iosulEcieDt  to  enahle  them 
to  present  effectiTelj  tlio  historical  proof  of  the  muraculous  origin 
ErtdenoBioi  of  ChnBtianity.  They  showed  no  lack  of  ability  in  cx- 
nrautiau.  hibitiDg  the  moral  evidence  and  the  more  abstract  con- 
Bideratious  in  favor  of  the  8U[>emAtural  authorship  of  the  gospel. 
Their  defimtions  were  often  concise  and  exact.  Thomas  Aquinas 
defines  a  miracle  to  bo  an  event  transcending  the  order  of  nature  aa 
a  whole ;  that  is,  an  event  which  the  forces  of  nature  cannot  of 
themselves  produce.  The  priority  of  faith  to  religious  science 
Fmiih  «d  ^  ^^  *^6  baaia  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  of  religion. 
•■■■^  "I  beUeve  in  order  that  I  may  understand," Is  adopted 

as  a  ruling  maxim  by  Anselm.  "He  who  has  not  believed,"  he  tells 
ns,  "  has  not  experienced,  and  he  who  has  not  experienced  will  not 
understand."  The  heart  anticipates  the  analytic  work  of  the  under- 
stMiding.  There  is  an  inward  certitude,  founded  on  love  to  the 
contents  of  the  gospel,  and  this  love  is  the  light  of  the  souL  "  The 
merit  of  faith,"  says  Hugo  of  SL  Victor,  "  consists  in  the  fact  that 
our  conviction  is  determined  by  the  affections,  when  no  adequate 
knowledge  is  yet  present.  By  faith  we  render  ourselves  worthy 
of  knowledge,  as  perfect  knowledge  is  the  final  reward  of  faith  in 
the  life  eternal"  As  to  the  capacity  of  reason,  Duns  Scotus  dis- 
tinguishes between  its  power  to  discover  truth  for  itself,  and 
its  power  to  recognize  and  accept  truth  when  it  is  communi- 
cated. Aquinas  divides  religious  truths  into  two  classea :  Such 
as  are  above  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  such 
OS  are  accessible  to  reason,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  one 
Grod.  But  he  teaches  that  even  with  regard  to  this  last  class  of 
truths,  there  is,  for  various  reasons,  a  high  advantage  in  having  them 
verified  to  us  by  the  authority  of  revelation.  There  was  generally 
a  disposition  to  find  a  scriptural  foundation  for  eveiythlng  contained 
in  the  creed,  but  some  of  the  schoolmen  held  to  later  revelations, 
transmitted  by  tradition  alone.  Tlie  reading  of  the  Bible  by  laymen 
was  subject  to  so  many  restraints,  especially  after  the  rise  of  the 
'Waldc-nses,  that,  if  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  was  regarded  with 
grave  suspicion. 

Among  the  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  the  demon- 
strativo  proof  proposed  by  Anselra  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
Th*  bring  Qt  sceks  to  iiifer  the  existence  of  Deity  from  what  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  reason  itself.  We  have  the  idea  of  a 
most  jwrfect  being.  We  cannot  avoid  having  this  idea. 
Kow.  if  the  object  of  the  idea  has  no  real  existence,  then  there  is  a 
lack  of  one  element  of  perfection,  namely,  oxistence,  and  our  idea 
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is  not  that  o!  tbe  most  perfect  The  validity  of  fhia  ftrgument  was  < 
not  allowed  by  Ajquinas.  His  objection,  in  Bubstauce,  woa  what  haa^ 
siDce  been  often  alleged,  that  it  infers  the  eiLSt«nce  of  a  being  from 
the  definition  of  a  word.  Generally  tbe  schoolmen  dwell  on  the 
cosmological  proof,  which  calls  for  a  self-exiatent,  unchangeable  be- 
ing to  account  for  the  world  of  dependent  cxJRtences,  and  on  the 
argument  from  design.  Animated  debates  were  lieU  on  the  question 
to  what  extent  the  divine  nature  is  comprehensible.  This  was  one 
of  the  topics  on  which  tbe  Tbomlsta  and  the  Scotista  were  divided. 
Bespecting  the  divine  attributes,  as  on  other  8ubje<;t8,  defioitiona 
were  contributed  by  the  schoolmen  which  have  gained  a  perma- 
nent place  in  theology. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  divine  providence  was  first  elaborately  handled 
by  Thomas  Ac|uicas.  Ho  held  that  the  system  of  things  which  God 
ui^ip,  has  created  could  not  be  improved  by  any  change  within 

pnrrMMioa.  HaeM.  In  this  sense  it  is  the  best  possible  system. 
Concerning  the  mode  in  which  events  are  brought  to  pass,  the  doo*  . 
trine  of  Aquinas,  like  that  of  Albert,  is  that  of  determinism.  There' 
are  second  causes,  but  the  prime  mover  is  God,  and  they  act  in 
Tirtue  of  this  indwelling  efficiency.  Tbe  human  will  is  held  to  be 
no  exception  to  this  rula  Tiie  will,  to  be  sure,  in  the  act  of  choos- 
ing, experieucea  no  constraint.  Its  inclination  is  its  own  ;  yet  that 
Tery  inclination  ia  imparted  by  God,  is  tbe  protluct  of  divine  agency. 
Nevertheless  Aquinas  denies  that  God  ia  the  author  of  moral  evil. 
He  seeks  to  avoid  the  difficulty  raised  by  his  theory,  through  the 
Mvamption  that  sin  is  not  a  positive  existence,  but  is  something 
negative.     This  theory  of  determinism  is  opposed  by  Duns  Scotua. 

The  moral  excellence  of  tbe  first  man,  in  which  lay  the  simili- 
tude,  as  distinguished  from  the  image,  of  God  in  him,  was  held  to 
Tb«Ditiin>f>f  he  the  gift  of  divine  grace — a  "  superadded,"  *'  supemat- 
^lii'^''  u**al"  S^^U  as  it  was  termed.  By  Aquinas  this  gift  was 
declared  to  have  been  bestowed  on  man  simultaneously 
with  bis  creation  ;  by  Scotns,  it  was  mode  contingent  on  the  tn^^m 
exercise  of  Adam's  will  consenting  to  its  reception.  While  Scotnil^^l 
was  disposed  to  limit  tbe  eSects  of  the  fall  to  negative  evils  entailed 
on  mankind — the  deprivation  of  original  righteousness,  which  left 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soul  intact — Aquinas  taught  that  certain 
•*  wounds  "  were  also  inflicted  on  human  nature  itself,  including  tlie 
disorder  of  its  powers,  and  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  tbe  lower 
propensities.  Aquinas,  like  Anselm,  adhered  to  the  reaUstic  con- 
ception of  a  participation  of  the  race  in  the  sinful  act  of  their 
progenitor.     On  this  subiact  of  original  sin,  and  the  character  of 
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men  at  their  birth,  Abelnrd,  without  renouncmg  the  orthodox 
view,  briu^  forwurd  difliculLies  imd  objeclious  to  the  acceptance 
of  it 

The  schohieiic  disputes  about  the  Trinity  and  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  form  a  labyrinth  which  we  cannot  here  undertake  to 
thread.  On  these  p:irticular  topics  comparatively  little 
wau  iitlded  to  the  stock  of  theological  thought.  Such  is 
not  the  characterof  the  mediaaval  discussions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement.  The  essay  of  Au!»elm  ou  this  subject  is  a  production 
of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of  theology.  He 
seeks  to  explain  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  required, 
iu  order  that  an  atonement  might  be  made  for  sin.  Sin  is  disobe- 
dience, and  inflicts  a  dishonor  on  God  which  the  transgressor  can- 
not rei>air.  Were  he  to  become  perfectly  obedient,  he  could  not 
render  aatisfaction  for  the  past — for  the  offence  of  having  robbed 
God  of  what  belonged  to  hira.  He  owes  a  debt  which  ho  cannot 
pay.  The  whole  world  would  not  suffice  as  a  compensatjon  ;  it 
would  not  balance  the  guilt  of  a  single  transgression.  Only  God 
can  provide  a  satisfaction  commensurate  with  the  offence  ;  yet  it 
is  man  who,  as  being  the  offender,  must  provide  it  Hence  the  need 
of  the  God-man.  Cliri.st,  to  be  sure,  owes  obedience  for  himself, 
but  since  ho  is  spotlesH,  he  owes  not  submission  to  death,  the  gift  of 
his  Ufo.  Tet  this  purely  supererogatory  gift,  he,  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  loyalty,  makes  to  God.  It  more  than  counterbalances  the  dir- 
est sin  ;  for  rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  least  injury  to  Christ,  one 
would  prefer  to  commit  all  other  iniquities,  Christ  must  be  re- 
warded ;  yet  how  can  he  be  ?  Having  all  things,  Christ  can  bo 
rewarded  only  by  blessings  bestowed  on  hia  kindred,  the  race  of 
sinful  men,  to  whom  he  is  so  intimately  bound.  On  his  account 
forgiveness  is  grauted  ;  and  forgiveness  is  possible  even  for  the  sin 
of  slaying  Jesu.s,  since  it  was  a  sin  of  ignorance  :  of  bis  slayers  it 
was  said,  *•  They  know  not  what  they  do."  The  reasoning  of  An- 
selm  is  suggested  by  the  features,  not  of  the  Roman,  but  of  the  old 
Germanic  law.  It  is  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  to  the 
Justinian  codes.  He  does  not  dwell  ou  the  extent  of  the  Saviour's 
sufferings,  or  on  his  death  as  a  substituted  penalty.  But  this  last 
conception  is  oue  into  which  his  theory  easily  flows.  It  is  set  forth 
by  Aquinas  and  other  leading  schoolmen.  It  was  the  form  which 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  assumed.  Yet, 
along  with  this  judicial  conception,  the  older  view  of  a  deliverance 
from  Satan  still  held  its  place  in  theology.  Abelard  aloue  raises 
objectiona  to  the  idea  that  the  dominion  of  Satan  over  men  ia  pro* 
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tooted  by  tnj  rigliL  He  adTmooes  the  "  mon]  view  "  «f  the  atone- 
meot,  which  make*  it  to  coDsist,  not  in  an  expiatory  act,  but  in 
such  a  manifestation  of  Qixl'a  lore  and  merer,  in  the  BeU-aacrifica  ■ 
of  bia  son,  aa  nelle  the  soul  in  penitence  and  kindles  lore  in  r&- 
turn.  Bernard  agrees  that  Satan  has  no  rights  of  his  own  which 
require  Kitiafaction  ;  but  he  is  the  executor  of  the  divine  justice. 
The  school  of  Anselm  and  Aquinaa  looked  on  the  Ticarious  work 
of  Christ  as  a  real  and  absolute  equivalent  for  that  which  the  trana- 
Hwicmpttu-  grosser  owes  to  Qod  and  to  his  justice.  At  this  point 
tkatbMiT.  Scotua  takes  another  path.  Ho  does  not  allow  an  abeo- 1 
lute  objective  equivalence  of  the  payment  to  the  debt  He  holds 
to  what  is  termed  the  theory  of  "acceptilutiun."  The  Saviour's 
work  becomes  an  equivalent  simply  because  God  graciously  wills 
to  accept  it  as  such,  aa  a  creditor  may  choose  to  discharge  a 
debtor  on  receiving,  not  the  precise  and  full  debt  that  is  owed,  < 
but  something  less  and  different,  yet  so  valuable  and  welcome  as 
to  satisfy  his  wishes  and  make  him  content  In  the  case  of  Christy 
the  dignity  of  the  sufferer  and  the  circumstances  attending  his 
submission  to  death  are  taken  into  the  account. 

In  the  work  uf  regeneration  and  sanctification  Aquinas  distin* 
guishea  between  prevenient  grace,  which  first  acts  on  the  will  and 
disposes  it  aright,  and  the  cooperative  grace,  whioh 
completes  the  inward  renovation  thus  begun.  The  sin- 
ner, under  the  first  operation  of  grace,  is  put  in  a  oon-> 
dition  to  merit  further  divine  help  and  cleansing.  Yet  Aquinas, 
like  Anselm,  regnnls  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  as  from  the  beginning 
the  sole  efficacioua  agent  in  effecting  the  purification  of  the  heart 
This  was  in  accordance  with  tho  Aiigustluinn  view  of  determinism. 
Sootus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  room  for  a  free  consent  of  the  will, 
where  thero  might  be  a  refusal.  He  holds  that  man,  by  the  right 
nse  of  hia  own  natural  power,  ran  merit  the  grace  which  renews  the 
heart  Tlie  merit  is  that  of  congruitij — a  fitness  to  receive  gifts  of 
mercy — as  we  may  my  of  one  that  he  is  "  a  deserving  object  of 
charity."  It  is  not  the  merit  of  coixdignily  which  carries  in  it  a 
claim  iu  justice.  This  belongs,  in  the  unqualified  sense,  to  Christ 
aloue. 

In  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  justification  the  first  element  is 
made  to  be  the  infusion  of  personal  righteousnesa     "  Justify  "  is 
to  make  holy,  and  this  element  stands  first  in  the  order 
of  nature.     Simultaneously  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  be- 
stowed.    The  conception  of  justification  was  strongly  affected  by 
the  theory  as  to  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  bap< 
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iiam,  and  the  neetl  of  Ratififaction  to  be  rendered  by  the  Christiaii 
for  ains  which  he  might  commit  after  receiving  that  rite. 

^Qie  schooknen  generallT  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  living 
faithj  involving  a  union  of  the  soul  to  Gkxl  and  to  Christy  and  con- 
sider this  faith — distinguished  as  being  the  faitli  that 
worketh  by  love,  from  mere  intellectual  credenoe — ths 
foontain  of  good  worka  They  distinguiah  between  explicii  faith, 
where  the  believer  is  intelligently  conscious  of  its  objects,  and  tm- 
pticU  faith,  which  is  a  readiness  to  believe  as  far  and  as  fast  aa  the 
truth  is  made  known.  Implicit  faith  signifies  docility.  They  re- 
tain the  distinction  between  the  commands  and  the  counsels  of  the 
gospel,  the  counsels  having  reference  to  the  monastio  virtues  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obeilience.  The  virtues  Aquinas 
separates  into  two  classes.  The  theological  virtues  are 
&ith,  hope,  and  charity.  They  are  the  distinctively  Christian  virt- 
ues, which  presuppose  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  They  ore  a  cer- 
tain participation  in  divinity,  for  "we  ai-e  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature."  Tliey  lead  to  a  higher  blessednens  than  can  grow  out  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soul,  even  when  they  are  rightly  exerted. 
Theee  give  rise  simply  to  the  natural  virtues— the  virtues  of  the 
second  class— which  are  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance. 

Tliere  was  a  tendency  in  the  scholastic  theology  to  a  doctrine 
of  solvation  by  human  merit  Faith  was  enumerated  among  the 
▼irtues,  and  the  virtuousneas  of  faith  was  placed  in  the  love  that 
enters  into  it  Faith  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  virtues,  side  by 
aide  with  others  ou  the  list  Tlie  value  of  meritoriaus  works  wiia 
exalted,  although  their  merit  was  declared  to  be  possible  only 
through  grace,  and  on  account  of  Christ  The  belief  in  works  of 
supererogation  prevailed.  Implicit  faith  was  often  resolved  into  an 
unlimited  submissiou  of  the  mind  to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
As  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope  were  increased,  the  doctrine  of 
|)ai>al  infallibihty  began  to  take  root,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
Thomas  Aquinoa 

The  sacraments  held  an  exalted  place  in  the  mediaeval  religious 
system.  The  number  of  them  was  definitely  fixed  at  seven,  viz. : 
Vtonen-  baptism,  confirmation,  unction  of  the  sick,  the  Lord's 
'■«'*  Supper,  penance,  marriage,  and  ordination.     Peter  Lom- 

bard adopted  this  as  the  correct  number.     It  was  formally  sane 
tioned  by  the  Council  of  Florence  in  1439.     The  sacraments  were 
OOQsidered  to  be  signs  of  the  grace  connected  with  them,  symbols 
—that  is.  expreasivu  signs— of  that  grace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vehicles,  conveying  the  grace  which  they  image.     The  need  of 
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sacraments  which  shftll  thua  actually  bring  grace  to  the  soul  is 
foundeJ  by  Aquinaa  on  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  flesh,  and  are 
surrounded  by  material  tbings,  and  on  the  fact  that  sin  has  ren- 
dered us  peculiarly  alive  to  the  Impressions  of  sense.  Tlic  divine 
being  condeacends  to  our  necessity.  Tlie  sacraments  meet  the 
child  of  the  Church  at  bis  birth,  and  attend  liim  to  the  portals  of 
the  other  world.  Each  of  them  fulfils  in  him  a  work  of  its  own. 
Baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination  it  is  unlawful  to  repeat, 
since  they  imprint  on  the  soul  on  "'  indelible  character,"  a  certain 
capacity  or  faculty  which  is  not  lost  The  sacraments  produce  their 
legitimate  effect  ex  operc  operato — that  is,  by  an  intrinsic  efficiency. 
This  is  not  dependent  on  the  personal  character  of  tlie  officiating" 
priest.  If  be  have  the  intention  to  administer  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  its  design,  that  alone  is  requisite.  Nor  is  the  effect  of 
the  sacramont  dependent  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  recipient,  un- 
less be  wilfully  resist  its  influence,  or  is  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin, 
although  the  benefit  of  the  saorament  is  increased  if  it  be  rcceired 
with  a  pious  disposition.  The  virtue  of  infant  baptism  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  aacramental  act. 

Baptism  brings  with  it  regeneration  and  pardon.  The  guilt 
of  previous  &iu»  original  and  actual,  is  eflhced  ;  the  principle  of 
sin,  the  inordinate  desires,  are  weakeneii,  yet  not  fully 
subdued.  The  right  to  baptize  belonged  to  priests,  but 
lay  baptism,  when  there  was  no  other  to  bo  had,  was  valid.  Con- 
firmation imparted  a  i>ower  of  growth  in  the  divine  life. 
Witnesses  were  required,  by  whom  tbo  candidate  was 
upheld,  or  "sustained,"  in  a  spiritual  sense.  A  certain  aflSnity  was 
est^ablished  between  the  baptized  person  and  the  sponsors,  and  be- 
tween the  candidate  for  oonfirmatiou  and  the  witnesses,  so  thai  in 
neither  case  was  marriage  permitted  between  the  parties  standing 
in  these  relations. 

The  LonVs  Supper  brought  a  continued  spiritual  nourishment 
to  the  communicant.     In  the  twelfth  century  the  custom  of  admit- 
ting children  to  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
"  *"  abolished.     The  increasing  veneration  for  the  bread  and 

the  wine  of  the  sacrament  led  to  this  act  There  was  a  fnar  of 
dropping  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  distribution  of  them.  This  mo- 
tive probably  first  caused  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity. 
This  custom  was  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teeuLh  century,  but  became  established.  Aquinas  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  "  concomitance."  wbicli  was  that  the  brea<l,  although 
it  be  sacramentally  the  body  of  Christ,  contains,  by  a  natural  or 
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real  "  aocompruiving,"  blood  of  the  Saviour  also.  It  in  enonph  that 
the  prieet  reoeirea  the  cup.  The  Dominicnna  ami  Franciscans 
espoused  Thomas's  view.  Stories  of  the  host  bleeding,  for  tba 
rebuke  of  Bcepticism  and  on  other  occasions,  confirmed  the  Iwlief. 
The  doctrine  defended  by  Lanfrunc  was  that  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  the  literal  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  bo<ly  and 
Traowih*«n-  ^^^"^  ^^  Jeaus.  Tliis  was  an  advance  upon  the  Aufpis- 
'*■•*«'■  tinian  view,  which  had  prevniled  in  the  earlier  pnrt  of 

the  middle  ages.  Pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1215,  first  gave  to  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  a  goncrul  ccclcsinstical  sanction.  In 
the  celebration  of  the  masa^  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  wns  t!ie  signal 
informing  the  congregation  of  the  occui-rence  of  the  miracle.  It 
was  held  that  the  moss  is  a  real  ofleriug,  a  repetition  of  the  sucri- 
fice  on  the  cross.  It  was  believed  that  the  moss  is  highly  efiica* 
cious  in  averting  evils  and  procuring  blessiuga  Ileace  the  practice 
of  private  masses,  when  only  the  officiating  priest  was  present, 
grew  to  be  common.  Innocent  HL,  in  1215,  ordained  that  laymen 
must  partake  of  the  communion  at  Icaat  once  in  the  year. 

The  Bchoolraen  made  penance  to  consist  of  contrition  of  heart, 
confession,  and  aitisfaclion — the  last  to  be  discharged  by  the  offender 
p^^^^^^^^  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Church  and 
■bMiuUoiL  the  judgment  of  the  priest  Only  in  this  way  could  the 
eternal  penalty  due  to  mortal  sin  be  escaped.  At  length  the  priest, 
instead  of  ofTeriug  a  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  the  contrite  offender, 
performed  the  judicial  function  of  declaring  him  absolved.  The 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  authoritative  remission 
of  penances  by  the  substitution  for  them  of  prayers,  be- 
nevolent gifts,  or  other  forma  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  was  uni- 
versally accepted.  With  tlic  cniandes  came  in  plenary  indulgences, 
file  complete  remission  of  penances,  on  account  of  some  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  Church,  or  remarkable  proof  of  religious  fidelity  and 
ze&l.  Pilgrims  to  the  great  jubilees  at  Rome,  which  were  appointed 
by  the  popes,  were  rewarded  with  this  coveted  boon.  As  a  counter- 
part to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  Alexander  of  Holes  propoaod 
the  doctrine  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints,  which 
tn^mtjta  ^^y  ^6  drawn  upon,  through  the  agency  of  the  pope,  for 
■•■*'*  the  benefit  of  their  more  needy  brethren.    By  this  means 

even  the  pains  of  purgatory  might  be  shortened.  This  doctrine 
was  adopted  in  the  Church,  and  was  connected  by  Aquinas  with 
his  conception  of  the  mystical  union  of  Clirist  and  his  followers,  in 
virtue  of  which  union,  benefits,  without  offence  to  reason,  may  be 
transferred  from  one  to  another. 
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Tbo  C%vch  doctrine  bdd  to  fire  abodes  ia  the  innaible  wartd. 
8oala  wUeb  lour*  tiio  «rth  m  n  oteto  of  mortal  aia,  tsunediatelj 
nm  tuMiiii  Botor  b«Il«  which  was  couceited  of  aa  a  pUoe  of  soffisring 
«*ML  in  material  fire.    The  abode  of  unbaptized  infanta — the 

jMlmht-  Umbu»  infantum — waa  a  place  where,  according  to  Pelcr 
Loinbart),  ilio  rision  of  GofI  is  denied  to  iU  inmates,  bat 
BO  poaiUre  piiniihmenia  are  inflicted.  Gregory  of  Rimini,  who 
adopted  a  haniher  view,  received  the  name  of  "  torturer  of  infants  " 
'-~tori<fr  in/aniitm.  The  abode  of  the  picas  dead  of  Old  Testa- 
limtNMfw  niMit  times — the  limbtm  pairum — where,  prior  to  the 
*^'"  odveut  of  Jesus,  the  blessed  vision  of  God  was  noten- 

Jojed.  wna  by  CluiHt  transformed  to  a  place  of  rest  and  felicity. 
PiirK'^tory,  whore  liloral  fire  was  conceived  to  be  the  in- 
slnimtint  of  punishment,  was  the  abode  of  souls  gnilty 
of  no  mortal  iriiM,  but  burdened  with  imperfection  which  needed 
to  be  remove*!,  and  with  dues  of  "temporal  punishment,"  or  satis- 
faction, for  sius  from  the  guilt  of  which  they  have  been 
absolved.  Heaven  was  deeoribed  as  the  home  of  all 
souls  which  ncetl  no  purification  from  sin  when  they  die,  or  havs 
(Msed  through  the  cleansing  llamea  of  puigatoiy. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


60HS  ASPECTS  OF  BEUQION  AND  WOBSHIT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AOEa 


£t  the  foregoing  chapters  an  opportnnity  has  been  ftfforclod  in- 
cidentally to  touch  upon  many  of  the  peciili&ritiea  of  medimvol  r^ 
^^  ligion.     Some  general  remarks  on  thia  subject  will  here 

itenUdto  be  added.  One  is  struck  with  the  strong  oonb^xata  that 
present  themselves  in  every  province  of  medifeval  life, 
and  lend  to  it  a  pictures(|ue  character.  By  the  side  of  the  brilliant 
attire  of  the  prince  and  of  tbe  bishop,  we  see  the  coarse  frock  of  the 
monk  and  the  rags  of  the  peasant  In  the  vicinity  of  the  mighty 
cathedral,  whose  spires  rise  above  the  tallest  trees  of  the  forest,  are 
the  mean  dwelling  of  the  mechanic  and  the  pnasaut'a  miserable 
hovel  Associated  with  mail-clad  knights,  whose  trade  is  war  and 
whose  delight  is  in  combat,  ore  the  men  whose  sacred  vocation  for- 
bids the  use  of  force  altogether.  Through  lands  overspread  with 
deeds  of  violence,  tbe  lonely  wayfarer  with  the  stjiff  and  bodge  of 
a  pilgrim  passes  unarmed  and  lu  safety.  In  sight  of  castlea,  about 
whose  walls  fierce  battles  rage,  are  the  church  and  tbe  monastery, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  quiet  reigns,  and  all  violence  is 
branded  as  sacrilege.  There  is  a  like  contrast  when  we  look  at  the 
inmost  spirit  and  temper  of  differeut  classes.  On  tlie  one  hand  there 
is  flagrant  wickedness,  the  very  thought  of  which  excites  horror. 
On  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  examples  of  sanctity  that  command, 
in  the  most  enlightened  days,  the  deepest  reverence  of  all  who 
value  Christian  excellence.  The  middle  ages  are  commonly  desig- 
nated the  "  ages  of  faith."  Doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  things  divine 
was  an  infrequent  intruder.  When  it  came,  it  was  repolled  as  a 
messenger  of  Satan.  A  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  supernatural 
world,  and  of  the  beings,  good  and  evil,  that  belonged  to  it,  pos- 
sessed all  minds.  A  thin  veil  divided  the  realms  unseen  from  the 
visible  world,  and  that  veil  might  at  any  moment  port  for  the  free 
ingress  of  invisible  agents.  Every  thought  on  divine  things,  every 
aspiration,  every  fear,  was  bodied  forth  in  sjTnbols, 
Prayer  and  praise,  religious  ceremonies,  sacred  festivals 
and  pageants,  formed  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  entire 
community  lived  and  breathed.  tJuliappily  the  idea  of  merit  was 
closely  attached  to  external  observances.  They  were  too  much 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  price  paid  for  the  mercy  of  heaven ;  lor 
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frequently  tUey  stootl  in  no  vital  relation  to  nionililj.  They  wexv 
practised  aa  a  means  of  atonement  for  vice  and  cruelty,  a  bribe  to 
placate  an  avenger — a  substitute,  it  might  be,  instead  of  a  sign  and 
fruit,  of  repentance.  Yet  no  oue  can  read  the  counsels  given  by 
Bucb  men  as  Auselm  and  Bernard,  to  those  who  sought  direction, 
without  feeling  how  deeply  the  teachings  of  Christ  had  penetrated 
their  souls.  And  such  lenders  were  not  wanting  in  the  darkest 
ages.  Even  in  the  teuth  century,  writes  Trench,  "  what  grander 
company  of  Christian  men  and  women,  and  these  occupying  the 
thrones  of  the  earth,  would  an^'where  greet  us  than  greet  ua  here 
— Otto  the  Great,  and  Bnin,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  brother, 
these  two,  the  kyman  and  the  priest,  working  so  zealously  together 
for  the  spread  of  Chrisliau  missions  amoug  the  wild  heathen  races 
that  raged  and  stormed  around  the  fortress  of  German  Cliriationi^ ; 
while  completing  this  royal  group  there  is  Matilda,  the  muther  of 
these ;  and  Otto's  queen,  well  worthy  to  shore  his  toils  and  hia 
throne,  oiir  English  Edith,  grandtlaughter  and  undegeuerate  scion 
of  Alfred  the  Great."  In  8C5  Pope  Nicholas  L  wrote  to  the  BuU 
garians  a  letter  which  was  accompanied  by  the  present  of  Bibles  and 
other  bookii.  He  urged  them  to  gentleness  in  the  treatment  of 
idolaters.  In  answer  to  questions  which  they  bnd  proposed,  be 
told  them  that  Chmtious  were  not,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  confined 
to  any  particular  place  of  prayer.  He  warned  them  that  they  ought 
not  to  rest  their  hopes  on  particular  times  and  seasons,  or  look  to 
them  for  help,  but  ruther  luok  to  the  living  God.  In  emergeuoiei^ 
when  men  were  called  to  prepare  for  war  in  defence  of  their  ooan- 
try,  they  ought  not  to  intermit  their  necessary  labors,  even  if  it  was 
B  time  of  fasting.  To  do  so  would  be  to  tempt  God.  He  incul- 
cated fi  forgiving  tlispoaitiou,  objected  to  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishment  amoug  them,  and  to  other  inhuoian  practices.  Wliat 
he  required  of  them  was  a  change  of  the  "  inward  man" — that  they 
should  put  on  Christ  In  this  way  a  pope  could  write  in  the  ninth 
century.  Exhortations  equally  Christiau  and  spiritual  in  their 
tenor  might  be  culled  from  the  writings  of  bishops  and  holy  mouks 
in  every  century.  Thi?  much  may  be  said,  that  the  Decalogue,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  were  made  famiUar  to  alL 
There  was  great  acti\ity  of  conscience  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  the  elTect  of  the  legal  spirit  that  was  infused  into 
the  popular  teacliing  and  the  accepte<l  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tiamty.  This  life  of  conscience  was  evident  in  the  manifold  auster- 
ities to  which  il  gave  rise.  It  meets  us  with  impresMve  power 
in  the  poem  of  Dante,  the  great  literary  production  of  the  middl* 
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Bges.  In  considering  the  religion  of  this  period,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  there  occurreJ  from  time  to  time  iutellectual  and  Bpihtuat 
renvals.  Such,  in  difTerent  wnys,  were  the  Hildebrandian  reform, 
the  mOQAstic  reform  under  the  auspices  of  St  Bernard,  the  rise 
of  Bcholaaticiam,  the  outburst  of  entiiuaiasm  in  the  em  of  the  cru- 
sades, the  formation  of  the  mendicant  orders.  These  "  beueficeufc 
waves  of  high  spiritual  emotion,"  whatever  mixture  of  eril  belonged 
to  them,  lifted  multitudes  above  the  grovelling  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits to  which  ttiey  had  been  acnuatomed. 

In  the  devotional  system  of  the  middle  ages  the  celestial  hier- 
archy of  angels  had  an  important  place.  Apparitions  of  angels 
_.  .  were  believed  to  be  not  infrequent.  They  were  protec- 
•riivirito.  tors  against  the  demoniacal  spirit*)  with  which  the  air 
was  peopled.  The  ''swarming,  buaj,  indefatigable,  malignant 
spirits"  claimed  the  world  of  man  as  their  own.  They  assumed 
grotesque  and  repulsive  forma  Satan  was  figured  as  having  horns, 
a  tail,  and  the  cloven  foot  Connected  with  this  ever-present  su- 
perstition, the  torment  of  the  young  and  the  old,  was  the  beHef  in 
magic  spells  and  the  efficacy  of  talismans.  The  potent  reliance  of 
the  timid,  tempted,  persecuted  soul  was  in  the  help  and 
intercession  of  the  saiiUs.  These  multiplied  iu  num- 
ber as  time  advanced.  Every  church,  every  village,  liad 
its  tutelar5'  spirits.  The  miracles  which  they  were  believed  to  have 
wrought  were  numberless.  More  and  more  the  legends  of  the 
saints  were  read,  until  in  later  times  the  romances  of  love  and  chiv- 
abry  divided  with  them  the  popular  regard.  Those  legends  fill 
the  sixty  ponderous  folios  of  the  yet  unfinished  collection  of  the 
BollaDdists.  They  contain  valuable  historical  material,  to  be 
reached  by  sifting  out  the  fiction,  as  grains  of  gold  are  separated 
from  heaps  of  sand.  Yet  even  the  endless  tales  of  miracles  are  in- 
teresting, small  as  may  generally  be  their  title  to  credence,  since 
tbey  embody  iu  a  mythical  form  the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  those  from 
whose  minds  they  sprimg,  aud  of  the  generations  who  listened  to 
them  or  hung  with  delight  over  their  marvelloua  incidents.  Far 
above  all  the  saints  in  the  iwpulur  veneration  was  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  homage  paid  to  her  had  been  increasing  in  fervor  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  divine  honors  from  the  dawn  of  the  medieval 
period.  Chivalry  made  her  an  idol  of  the  imagination.  The  knight 
devoted  himself  to  her  service  and  invoked  her  aid  in  battle.  A 
Chapel  of  our  Lady  was  formed  in  every  cathedral  and  iu  most 
churches  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  numerous  hymns  to 
Mary  she  wu  desoribed  in  tho  most  glowing  terms  of  praise,  and 
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was  «TAlted  to  n  position  of  almost  controlling  influf^nne  over  tho 
divine  Son.  With  tbe  growing  worship  of  ojartyrs  and  saints,  the 
interest  in  their  relics  increased  They  were  re<iuired  in  »very  new 
church  that  was  to  be  consecrate*!.  They  were  uBnally  placed  upon 
the  altar  or  beneath  it  They  were  worn  upon  the  person.  The 
reliquary  in  which  were  the  bones  of  a  saint  or  shredB  of  his  ap- 
parel was  prized  above  all  other  treasures.  Of  their  efficacy  in 
working  miracles  there  was  no  doubt  An  oath  taken  upon  the 
relics  of  a  saint  was  clothed  with  awful  sanctity.  Its  Yiolatlon  was 
a  terrible  sin.  It  was  said  that  over  a  chest  which,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  the  most  sacreJ  relics  of  Normandy,  Harold 
was  decoyed  by  William  tho  Norman  into  taking  an  oath  which 
made  him  the  next  in  succession  to  the  English  crown.  "Ko  woo« 
der  that  with  the  whole  Christian  world  deeming  it  holy  and  mer* 
itorious  to  believe,  dangerous,  impious,  to  doubt,  there  shoidd  be 
no  end  or  limit  to  belief ;  that  the  wootl  of  the  true  cross  should 
grow  into  a  forest ;  that  wild  fictions,  the  romance  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  transmuted  into  kings^  the  eleven  thousand  viiw 
gins,  should  be  woruhipped  iu  the  rich  commercial  cities  of  the 
Rhine.**  For  tbe  disputed  poasesfdon  of  relics  there  were  fierce 
oonteste  between  rival  monasteries.  Relics  were  stolen,  and  atheft^ 
if  successful,  incurred  no  reproach.  The  motive  was  deemed  pious. 
The  body  of  St  Benedict  was  carried  away  from  Italy  to  France. 
The  crusades  atTorded  the  meims  of  gratif^'ing  the  desire  for  relics, 
which  became  proportionately  more  intense.  The  sale  of  them 
grew  to  be  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade.  Vast  sums  of  money,  such 
as  the  wealthy  now  pny  for  the  noblest  products  of  art,  were  ex- 
pended iu  tlie  purchiuje  of  pieces  of  Qp|>arel  or  otlier  objects  be- 
lieved to  have  once  belonged  to  Christ  or  the  Virgin.  It  was  said 
that  the  house  in  which  Mary  had  lived  at  Nazareth  was,  in  1291, 
carried  by  angels  through  the  air  to  Tersato  iu  Dalmatia.  In  1294 
the  augels  took  it  across  the  Adriatic  to  a  wood  near  Recanati, 
whence,  in  1295,  it  was  removed  to  the  hill  at  Loreto,  where  it  now 
standa  In  each  of  its  places  of  sojourn  wondrous  miracles  are  re- 
ported in  connection  with  it  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  with  all 
the  care  of  theologians  to  diBtinguish  between  the  homage  to  be 
accorded  to  Mary  and  the  hosts  of  saints,  and  tho  worship  due  to 
God  alone,  such  homage  in  tho  minds  of  tho  people  was  practically 
a  sort  of  polytheism.  The  governiuent  of  the  world,  including  the 
disposal  of  tho  lot  of  men  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  was  rel- 
egated to  a  multitude  of  supernatural  beings  of  finite  powers,  bal 
full  of  sympathy  with  human  distress  and  potent  to  relieve  it 
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The  penitential  syHtem  of  the  Chureh  wjw  not,  without  a  wholc- 
Bome  effect  in  impoiung  restraint  upon  rude  natures,  and  in  keeping 
Tkfl  pNdMa-  alive  the  feelings  of  conscienoe.  Yet  it  was  prolific  of 
MU^icm.  a}ju8ea  It  waa  hnrd  to  diRconnect  a  false  idea  of  merit 
from  self-ioflicted  mortUicatious.  l^>murue  and  fear  drove  some  to 
dangerous  excesses  in  fasting  and  Bcourging.  Others  flew  to  the 
relief  afforded  by  indidgences,  and  willingly  submitted  to  a  pecuni- 
ary equivalent,  or  to  a  pilgrlmngo  to  Home  or  to  Jeruanlom.  In 
I  aome  cases  a  rich  noble  was  allowed  to  reduce  a  fast  of  years  to  a 
( few  days  by  compelling  Lis  dependents  to  share  it  with  him.  The 
terrors  of  excommnnication,  and  the  greater  terrors  of  the  anath- 
ema, which  cut  off  the  offender  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  were  weapons  liable  to  a  terrible  misuse,  as  was  the  inter- 
dict, which  deprived  a  whole  community  of  the  means  of  grace. 

^Miat  was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  f*reat 
evils  that  afflicted  society?    In  general,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
^'hOQMMK  oi    that  the  Church  cast  its  influence  on  the  side  of  peace. 
*ta*i2Soa'io  '^^  ^^  strife  among  princes  and  nobles,  and  to  pre- 
•"•  vent  bloodshed,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  higlipst  du- 

ties which  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  could  perform.  Tlie  influ* 
enco  of  religion  in  thia  direction  was  powerful.  It  is  seen  in  such 
a  character  as  Louis  IX,  of  France,  in  connection  with  virtues 
that  entitle  him  to  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  by  hia 
contemporaries,  and  to  the  eulogies  which  modem  writers,  includ- 
ing Voltaire,  have  united  in  bestowing  upon  him.  When,  of  his 
own  accord,  he  ceded  to  Henry  IIL  of  England  Limousin  and 
other  conquests  mode  by  French  kings  before  him,  he  was  moved 
L  to  this  act,  not  because  he  judged  that  they  did  not  rightfully  be- 
rlong  to  him,  but  for  the  reason,  which  he  avowed,  that  he  desired 
peace  among  their  respective  children,  who  wore  cousins-gorman. 
Tet  the  advocacy  of  peace  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics  had  its  limita- 
tions. Against  heretics  and  infidels  it  was  an  obligation  and  a 
merit  to  wage  war.  It  vraa  hostility  to  the  Mohammedan  hcliefs, 
and  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  phices  from  the  polluting 
tread  of  their  heretical  possessors,  more  than  any  broader  motive 
of  duty  or  of  policy,  which  inflamed  the  crusadora  "  It  is  not  in- 
juries done  to  tliem,"  said  Thomas  Aquinas,  "  but  injuries  done  to 
Ood  that  the  knights  avenge."  The  former  impulse  would  tiave 
been  wrong,  but  not  the  latter.  St  Bernard  said  that  the  knighta 
could  safely  fight  the  infidels,  for  they  were  fighting  for  God. 
"  They  are  the  ministera  of  God  to  inflict  his  vengeance.  For  them 
to  give  or  receive  death  is  not  a  sin,  but  a  most  glorious  deed  ;* 
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"  the  Son  of  God  delights  to  receive  the  blood  of  his  enemies ;  he 
is  glorified  in  the  death  of  pagans."  Yet  with  refereuce  to  war 
ainoDg  Christians,  St  Bernard  would  have  spoken  in  a  righteous 
and  humane  spirit.  The  wars  fomented  by  the  popes  in  Germany 
during  their  contest  with  the  emperors,  and  the  iniquitous  Albi- 
gensian  crusade,  were  instigated  and  approved  by  those  who,  as  s 
rule,  preached  peace  to  contending  sovereigns.  The  saoi^d  causer 
it  was  judged,  made  an  unrelenting  warfare  right  and  holy.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  duty  to  exterminate  the  enemies  of  God. 

Care  is  requisite  in  order  to  understand  correctly  the  relation 
of  the  Church  to  slavery  and  to  serfdom,  into  which  slavery,  mainly 
by  the  operation  of  political  and  economical  causes, 
gradually  passed.  Augustine  attributed  slavery  to  man's 
fall,  as  he  ascribed  the  dominion  of  man  over  man  in 
general  to  the  incoming  of  sin.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  other  emi- 
nent ecclesiastics,  assert  that  the  original  state  of  man  was  a  state 
of  freedom,  and  on  this  ground  they  praise  those  who  emancipate 
bondmen.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  conclude  that  even  thcM 
leaders  in  the  Church  were  desirous  of  subverting  slaverj*.  or  re- 
garded this  result  as  likely  to  occur  in  the  pre-millcnnial  period  of 
the  world's  history.  Augustine  speaks  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  as  part  and  parcel  of  family  government  Gregory  presented 
slaves  to  a  convent,  and  exerted  himself  to  recover  a  fugitive  slave 
of  his  brother.  Neither  pope  uor  council  pronounced  slavery  un- 
lawful Churches  and  monasteries  posaeased  bondmen,  often  in 
great  numbers.  When  Alcuin  took  charge  of  the  Abbey  of  Tours, 
it  posfieased  twenty  thousand  serfs.  In  case  this  custom  was  not 
allowed  iu  a  monastery,  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  moral  wrong 
attributed  to  slavery  or  serfdom,  but  because  it  was  considered 
more  proper  for  monks  to  do  their  own  work  or  to  abjure  certain 
prnctiees  which  were  lawful  for  the  world  at  large.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  and  serfs  was  applauded,  like  any  other  act  of  benefi- 
cence. Even  among  the  ancient  llomans  it  was  nut  infrequent  for 
a  master  to  give  freedom  to  a  skve,  and  it  was  always  counted  a 
generous  deed.  The  mediieval  Church  denounced  slavery  only 
when  it  was  the  servitude  of  a  Chiistian  in  bondage  to  a  Jew  or  an 
infideL  This  was  always  regarded  as  something  grievous  and  de- 
sen-ing  prevention  by  law,  or  through  a  ransom  iu  cases  beyond 
the  reach  of  law.  The  Church  from  ancient  times  insisted  that 
anxiety  about  one's  worldly  condition,  even  in  the  cn.se  of  a  slave, 
was  undesirable,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  chilJ  of  God  and  the 
heavenly  inheritance  were  the  chief  good.    Yet  the  Church  promoted 
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the  cause  of  freedom  by  its  proclamation  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  of  man  im  mtule  iu  tho  ima^e  of  God,  and  of  the  equality  of 
oil  iu  his  presence.  *'  All  men,"  wrote  Pope  Clement  IV,, 
"  have  the  same  origin  ;  they  live  under  the  same  sky. 
.  .  .  Tho  immense  diatuuce  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
effaces  tho  slight  distinction  between  the  king  and  tho  serf.  .  .  . 
The  distinction  of  birth  is  only  an  accident,  a  human  inetituUou. 
.  .  .  Grod  distributes  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  without  regard  to  the 
division  of  clafises.  In  his  eyea  there  are  neither  nobles  nor  villains." 
Moreover,  the  Church  made  it8  highest  offices  accessible  to  the 
poor.  It  gave  them  a  practical  proof  of  the  reality  of  that  equality 
of  men  before  God  which  it  inculcated  in  its  teaching.  At  times  it 
was  unfaithful :  it  allowed  nobles  to  appropriate  to  themselves  its 
dignities  and  revenues  ;  but  abuses  of  this  sort  called  out  voices 
of  protest  and  efforts  for  reform.  Tho  Church  also  preached  con- 
stantly the  duty  of  forbearance  and  kindness  toward  tho  slave  and 
the  serf.  It  rebuked  harshuess  and  cruelty.  In  these  ways,  indi- 
rectly, in  the  middle  ages,  an  anti-slavery  influence  went  forth  from 
the  teachings  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
more.  Serfdom  disappeared  not  by  any  roUgious  condemnation  of 
it,  but  as  a  conse<iuence  of  the  growth  of  towns,  a  epirit  of  discon- 
tent and  resistance  among  the  peasauta  themselves,  and  other  gen- 
eral causes. 

Ordeals  had  been  originally  opposed  by  the  Church.  Then  they 
were  adopted  and  practised  under  clerical  supervision,  although 
they  never  obtained  the  universal  sanction  of  the  clergy. 
Iu  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  a  mibsti* 
tute  for  the  ordeal,  the  practice  of  using  torture  to  elicit  confes- 
sions from  accused  persons,  and  testimony  from  i-oluetant  wit- 
neawe,  came  into  vogue.  It  was  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  bar- 
barous custom,  first  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  the 
examination  of  slaves,  and  incorporated  iu  tho  provisions  of  the 
Bomau  law.  Torture  was  considered  a  Bpecies  of  ordeal,  the  abil- 
ity to  sustain  suffering  being  held  to  bo  a  test  of  innocence. 
Against  its  use  Pope  Nicholas  L,  in  a  manly  and  rational  strain, 
protested  iu  hia  letter  to  the  Bulgarians  (865).  Pope  Gregory  I. 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  confessions  extorted  by  torment  were 
worthless.  But  in  12^2  Pope  Innocent  IV.  sanctioned  torture  in 
the  detection  of  lieresy,  and  it  became  a  fearful  engine  of  cruelty 
In  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition. 

Aa  regards  charity  in  tho  middle  ages,  it  is  dear  that  at  no 
period  in  the  past  have  there  been  larger  gifts  to  the  poor.     The 
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spirit  of  Christian  liberality  was  reinforced  by  llio  iHea  that  alms- 
giving, and  benefactions  for  religious  purpoBCs,  were  in  a  high  do- 
gree  raeritorious.  Wealth  was  ponre<l  more  and  more, 
without  stint,  into  the  lap  of  the  Church.  Christian 
lands  were  dotted  with  monasterioa,  from  whoee  doors  tho  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  iufinu  of  every  sort,  were  never  tamed  away.  Hospi* 
tala,  generally  connected  with  convents,  were  multiplied,  and  were 
enriched  by  the  bounties  of  the  feithfol.  Another  fact  reqwcting 
inedifEval  charity  is  that  it  was  very  often  injudicious.  In  the  first 
plactj,  there  was  little  or  no  thought  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  causes  of  the  poverty  and  distress  to  which  relief  was  lavishly 
granted.  Giving  was  in  forma  adapted  to  promote  the  evil  to 
which  it  applied  a  partial  and  temporary  remedy.  Poverty  was 
considered  the  ideal  condition  of  a  Christian  disciple.  To  re- 
nounce all  property  wao  the  proof  of  special  consecration  to  Christ  j 
it  was  deemed  an  exact  imitation  of  hia  original  followers.  To 
minister  to  the  poor  was  so  needful  a  grace,  and  so  profitable  to 
him  who  gave,  that  the  existence  of  the  poor  seemed  to  be  aa 
indiypensable  blessing.  The  larger  their  number,  the  greater  waa 
the  opi>ortunity  of  serving  Christ  by  ministering  to  his  servants, 
and  of  thns  procuring  the  heavenly  reward.  In  the  second  place^ 
there  was  a  lack  of  order  and  syatcm  in  the  bestowal  of  charitable 
aid.  There  were  proriaJons  for  all  starts  of  physical  infirmity ;  but 
it  was  not  until  we  approach  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  when 
cities  began  to  take  into  their  hands  the  disbursing  of  Imunttes  to 
the  poor,  that  there  was  more  caution  and  judicious  management 
In  this  particular,  guilds,  in  the  bestowal  of  help  to  the  needy,  acted 
more  wisely  than  the  ecclesiastical  bodies.  These  bodies  were  the 
almost  exclusive  almoners  of  charity  in  the  middle  ages.  Gifts  to 
tiie  needy  were  very  commonly  dispensed  on  church  fefttivals,  on  tha 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  the  deatl  who  were  the  donors,  or  on  tha 
anniversaries  of  their  interment  It  was  near  the  doors  of  oborohea 
that  beggars,  the  maimed,  and  tlie  infirm  asked  for  alms.  Moreover, 
the  prayers  which  were  sought  from  the  needy  in  return  for  what 
they  received,  and  the  lightening  of  the  pains  of  pui^tory  for 
relatives  or  for  the  charitable  individual  himself,  were  no  small 
part  of  the  motive  of  benevolence.  Men  gave  to  others  to  benefit 
themselves.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  while  the  schoolmen 
asserted  the  right  of  property,  they  did  it  on  grounds  of  expe- 
diency, and  in  connection  with  the  doctiine  that  in  the  state  of 
nature  all  things  ore  in  common.  Indiridual  possesaiou,  although 
iianctioued  by  God,  is  really  traced  back  to  sin  and  imperfection 
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ae  its  occofiion.  ATorioQ  is  made  by  Aquinas  a  groator  sin  than 
prodigalitT.  While  these  circmn stances  qualify  tho  admiration 
which  the  vast  outflow  of  meiliieval  charity  would  naturally  kindle, 
they  ought  not  to  blind  the  eye  to  what  was  truly  CliristUke  in 
the  tempers  of  heart  out  of  which  it  sprung.  It  was  not  prieeta 
and  monks,  nobles  and  high-born  dames,  who  alone  signalized 
theiuHolveB  by  manifestations  of  self-denial.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  of  iudiTiduahs  and  families  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life 
■who  devoted  their  earnings  to  the  help  of  the  suffering,  and  per- 
sonally interested  theuiselves,  with  extraordinary  self-sacrifice,  in 
doing  good. 

The  development  of  Christian  architecture  is  an  engaging  topic. 
Converted  to  Ohrtstian  uses,  the  ancient  ba«ilica,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish ampler  space,  sent  out  an  arm  on  either  aide,  thus, 
without  any  deliberate  intention,  giving  to  the  sacred 
structiu^  llie  form  of  a  cross.  The  free  use  of  the  arch,  by  which 
additional  height  as  well  as  beauty  was  secured,  was  a  leading 
feature  of  the  style  callod  Romanesque.  Tliis  continued  in  the 
East  until  the  age  of  Justinian.  Tlien  the  adoption  of  the  lofty 
cupola,  hung  over  the  space  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  by  the 
transept,  gave  its  main  peculiarity  to  the  Byzantine  style,  which 
prevailed  east  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  Southern  Italy.  In  this  type 
of  building,  the  portion  of  the  Btnicture  running  from  east  to  west 
was  divided  into  parts  equal  in  length,  tbns  constituting  what  ia 
called  the  Greek  cross,  as  diatinguiahed  fi*om  the  Latin  style,  in 
which  the  nave  waa  unequally  divi<led,  the  chaucol  and  choir  being 
at  the  eastern  end.  In  the  other  portions  of  Europe — in  Northern 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Eugland — the  Romanesque  de- 
veloped itself,  largely  by  tlio  skilful  use  of  arches  for  ornamenta- 
tion as  well  as  strength,  into  an  almost  distinct  style,  of  which  the 
Norman  edifices — for  example,  the  noble  cathedral  of  Durham — 
are  fine  specimens. 

On  the  approach  of  the  year  1000  there  was  a  general  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  Europe,  from  the  expectation  that  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  last  judgment  were  then  to  occur.  When  this  epoch 
passed  by,  and  the  excitement  connected  with  it  subsided,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  new  and  wide-spread  interest  in  church- 
bnilding.  Toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
Gothic,  or  the  pointed  style,  unfolded  itself,  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  attained  to  the  fulness  of  its  majesty  and 
beauty.  In  Northern  France,  iu  Great  Britain,  and  in  Germany, 
the  stupendous  Gothic  temples  were  reared  which  remain  as  worthy 
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monninenia  of  a  glorious  post  that  embodied  its  thoughts  and  aspt- 
ratioQB  in  stone,  and  which  still  impress  oU  who  gaze  upward  to  their 
spires,  or  walk  beneath  their  arches,  with  indescribable  sensationa 
of  humility  and  awe.  la  tlie  erection  of  these  Banctuariee  churchea 
lavished  their  treasures,  and  nobles  offered  their  costlj  gifts  ;  and, 
what  is  better,  the  people  of  aU  classes  combiued  in  a  common  ea- 
thuBlasm  of  sincere  devotion,  everyone  giving  or  doing  what  ha 
could  to  carry  upward  the  walls  and  towers,  and  to  perfect  with 
elaborate  art  every  part  of  God's  earthly  dwelling.  The  cathedrals 
were  framed  and  adapted  for  the  ritual  that  waa  celebrated  in  the 
vast  space  which  they  enclosed.  In  the  days  when  the  voice  of  the 
priest  was  the  voice  of  God,  how  was  the  heart  of  the  worshipper 
awed  and  melted  as  he  beheld  the  smoke  of  inceuae  in  the  dim 
distance  rising  from  the  altar,  heard  "the  pealing  organ,"  and  b^ 
held  the  stately  procession  of  the  clcrg^',  in  their  gorgeous  vest- 
mente,  moving  up  and  down  the  "long-drawn  aisles!  "  It  was  not 
churches  alone  which  the  blended  artistic  and  religious  impulaea 
called  into  being.  A  multitude  of  abbeys,  many  of  them  so  grand 
and  Bpacious  that  their  chapels  were  like  cathedrals,  often  with 
peculiar  clinnns  of  situation,  arose  in  every  part  of  Christendom. 
One  side  of  medixeval  Catholicism,  ita  poetio  and  pleasing  side,  is 
depicted  by  Cardinal  Newman.  He  is  speaking  in  particular  of 
England.  "  The  fair  form  of  Christianity  rose  up  and  grew  and 
expanded  like  a  beautiful  pageant,  from  north  to  south ;  it  was 
majestic,  it  was  solemn,  it  woa  bright,  it  was  beautiful  and  pleas- 
ant, it  was  soothing  to  the  griefs,  it  was  indulgent  to  the  hopes  of 
man  ;  it  was  at  once  a  teaching  and  a  worship  ;  it  hud  a  dogma,  a 
mystery,  a  ritual  of  its  own  ;  it  had  a  hierarchical  form.  A  broth- 
orhood  of  holy  pastors,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  and  uplifted 
hand,  walked  forth  and  blessed  and  rided  a  joyful  people.  The 
crucifix  headed  the  procession,  and  simple  monks  were  there  with 
hearts  in  prayer,  and  sweet  chants  resounded,  and  the  holy  Latin 
tongue  was  heard,  and  boys  came  forth  in  white,  swinging  censers, 
and  the  fragrant  cloud  arose,  and  mass  was  sung,  and  the  saints 
were  invoked  ;  and  day  after  day,  and  in  the  still  night,  and  over 
the  woody  hills  and  in  the  quiet  plains,  as  constantly  as  sun,  and 
moon  and  stars  go  forth  iu  heaven,  so  regular  and  solemn  was 
the  stately  march  of  blessed  services  on  earth,  high  festival,  and 
gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing  dirge,  and  passing  bell,  and  the 
familiar  evening  call  to  prayer  ;  till  he  who  recollected  the  old  pa- 
gan time  would  think  it  all  unreal  that  he  beheld  and  heard,  and 
would  conclude  he  did  but  see  a  vision,  bo  marvellously  was  heaveu 
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let  down  upon  earth,  bo  trinrnphftntly  were  chased  away  the  fienda 
of  dorkneas  to  their  prison  below."  It  is  a  pity  that  bo  fair  a  pict* 
ure  has  to  be  raarred  by  the  recollection  that  comes  uubidden  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  of  so  grievous  an  amount  of  ignorance  and 
social  misery,  priestcraft  and  Bupcrstition. 

A  cardinal  faidt  of  religious  services  in  the  middle  ages  was  the 
undue  predominanco  of  the  liturgical  element  over  the  didactic. 

The  liturgy  centred  in  the  mass.     In  the  lands  which 

■ndpn^  ha<l  belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire,  Latin  was  under- 
stood,  and  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  languages  which  sprung  from  the  mixture  of  Latin  with 
Teroacular  tongues  were  slow  in  their  formatiou.  Moreover,  mis- 
sionaries bo  new  countries  retained  the  Latin  in  the  hturgy  from 
the  force  of  ancred  association.  It  was  the  bond  of  connection 
with  Borne,  a  source  and  sign  of  unity.  Thus  Latin  established 
itself  aa  the  aacred  language.  But  we  find  that  the  best  msn  in 
every  ago  insist  on  the  importance  of  preachinpf  to  the  people  in 

'  their  own  languages,  in  a  plain  and  iutelligible  style.  The  illit- 
eracy of  the  clergy,  much  greater  at  some  periods  than  at  others, 
was  a  prime  hinderance  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  exhorta- 
tioD&     We  have  seen   that  Charlemagne   urged  on  bishops   the 

I  duty  of  preaching.  Alcuin,  his  friend  and  adviser,  gave  an  en- 
lightened support  to  the  emperor's  efforts.  Ho  desired  to  have 
Christian  knowledge  diffused  among  the  laity.  Councils  in  the 
ninth  ceotury  required  that  there  should  be  preaching  in  hamlets, 
as  well  as  in  larger  towns.  The  revival  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  awakened  a  new  and  vivid  interest  on  the  subject  of  preach- 
ing.    Guibert  of  Nogent,  who  was  bom  in  1053,  in  a  work  on  this 

f  theme,  demanded  of  preachers  that  they  should  avoid  obscurity, 
inculcate  valuable  trutli,  and  preach  from  their  own  experience  of 
the  power  and  ble.sgednoaa  of  the  gospel  A  Dominican  general, 
Humbert  de  Romanis,  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Christ  celebrated 
the  mass  only  once,  but  spent  his  life  in  preaching  and  praying. 

fThe  preachers  of  the  mendicant  orders  discoursed  in  a  plain  and 
popular  style  to  great  audiences,  frequently  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  6iteenth  century,  the  period  of  the  papal  schism,  Clemnngis, 
one  of  the  most  inAueutinl  men  of  the  age,  ascribed  the  evils  of 
the  times  largely  to  the  neglect  of  jjreftching,  and  to  the  study  oi 
theology  from  a  speculative  and  bcicDtitic  motive,  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  practical  and  effective  work  in 
the  pulpit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Thomas  Aquinaa,  the 
deepest  of  medimval  theologians,  preached  to  the  people  plain  ser- 
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moDfi  in  the  Italian  tonguo.  In  tho  preaching  of  the  Jiiddle  ages 
there  abounded  appeals  to  fear.  The  aim  was  to  puini  the  tor- 
raonU  of  tbe  lost  in  the  most  vivid  colors.  The  sufferings  of  Jeeus 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  Virgin  Mother  wore  favorite  themes,  in  the 
unfolding  of  which  tbe  preacher  exerted  himself  to  excite  the  emo- 
tions of  his  auditors. 

In  the  hymns  of  the  Church,  the  trammels  of  the  classical  me- 
tres, which  had  given  them  a  stiff  and  artificial  character,  were 
gradually  tlirown  off.  "  It  was  not,"  says  Trench,  "  till 
the  classical  framework  of  Latin  verse  was  wholly  shat, 
tered,  quantity  absolutely  ignored  and  accent  substituted  in  iia 
stead,  the  latent  powers  of  rhyme  being  at  the  same  time  evoked, 
that  Ghi-istiau  Latin  poetry  attained  the  perfection  which  fills  with 
astonishment  all  who  are  capable  of  judging,  as  they  oontemplato 
this  second  birth  of  Latin  song."  The  grandest  of  all  the  mediffiral 
hymns  is  the  byuin  on  the  Lost  Judgment,  the  "  Dies 
Ira;  "  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  tbe  friend  and  biographer  of 
SL  Francis,  beginning ; 

"  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day 
WLvu  heavoti  aud  earth  shatl  paaa  avray.'* 

The  most  pathetic  of  the  hymns  is  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
of  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  bcgiunlng  : 

*^  By  the  Crow,  sad  vigil  keeping, 
Btood  tho  moomfal  mother  weeping." 

d.  tisa.  Adam  of  St  Victor  wrote  the  hymn  : 

"  Be  the  Cross  our  theme  and  story  ; 

and  Bernard  of  Morlas,  a  pious  monk  of  Clugny,  is  the  author  of 
"Tho  Celestial  Country,"  which  begins, 

*•  Tbe  world  is  very  evil, 

Tbe  timps  are  waxing  lata  ; 
B«  lolKr  and  knep  rigi\. 
The  Judge  is  at  tbu  gate.'* 

Bobert,  King  of  France,  is  thought  to  have  written  the 
"Veni,  Sancto  Spiritua," 

*'  O  Holy  OhoBt !  Thon  Ere  divine  I 
From  lughcat  heaven  ou  us  dowa  abine  ;  '* 


d.iaos. 
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while  to  St  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  we  owe  the  hymn, 
"  Hail,  thou  Head,  so  bruised  and  wouiid«d.'' 
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"  Afla  whole,"  writes  Milinan,  biiuself  a  poet  as  wellos  hietorian 
"  tlie  hjoiuolog;  of  the  Latin  Church  has  a  singuhirl^  solemu  aud  ma- 
jestic tone.  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  like  the  lyric  verse  of  the  Greeks, 
was  twiu-bom  with  the  music ;  it  is  inseparably  wedded  with  the  mu- 
sic ;  ita  cadence  is  musical  rather  than  metrical.  It  suggests,  as  it  were, 
the  grave  full  tones  of  Lho  chant,  the  glorious  burst,  the  tender  fall, 
the  mysterious  dying  away  of  the  organ.   It  must  be  heard,  not  read.** 

From  the  ritual,  and  the  hymns,  au  essentia!  part  of  it,  were  de- 
veloped the  rchgious  plays,  the  germs  of  the  modern  drama.  The 
TiMreUciotia  ritual  itsolf,  with  itfl  series  of  ceremonial  acts,  its  variety 
<*'*'*'  of  persons  taking  part  in  it  in  their  different  costumes, 

and  ita  onttphonal  music,  hod  a  dramatic  character.  The  ancient 
drama  had  perished  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Church,  au.l 
had  become  so  demoralized  as  to  deser^'e  its  fate.  It  is  doublful 
whether  there  was  a  lime  when  strolling  mimes  ceased  to  furnish 
diversion  to  the  people.  In  the  twelfth  aud  thirteenth  centuries 
the  reUgioua  plays,  variously  called  "  mysteries,"  miracle-plajrs,  and 
moralities,  came  into  vogue.  The  mysteries  were  more  properly 
scenic  representations  of  passages  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  especially  of 
his  trial  and  death,  while  the  mii'ocles  drew  their  materials  from  the 
talcs  of  the  Boiiits.  The  characters  in  the  moraIitie%  which  were 
later,  were  allegorical  figures  standing  for  the  virtues  and  vices,  and 
for  other  abstractions.  The  mysteries  and  miracles  were  first 
composed  and  acted  by  the  clergy,  and  were  given  in  the  churchea 
The  theatre  was  "  the  church,  soaring  to  ita  majestic  height,  reced- 
ing to  its  interminable  length,  broken  by  its  stately  divisions,  with 
ita  countless  chapels  and  ita  long  cloister,  with  ita  succession  of  con- 
centric arches.  What  space  for  endless  variety,  if  not  for  change  of 
scene ! "  In  1210  the  miracle-plays  were  excluded  from  the  churches 
by  Innocent  HL,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  act  iu  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  proscribed  or  disapproveth  By  degrees, 
a  greater  variety  of  personages  was  introduced.  An  element  of 
fun  was  brought  iu  to  arouse  merriment  in  the  spectators.  The 
plays  were  performed  especially  in  conneciion  with  the  great  festi- 
vals which  drew  together  large  assembhes.  In  process  of  time, 
comic  or  carnival  pUys  began  to  be  acted,  in  which  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  were  travestied,  and  prieste  and  monks  made  to  fig- 
ure in  a  ludicrous  way.  The  motive  was  a  relish  for  coarse  mii-th, 
vrith  no  irreligious  intent.  By  the  introduction  of  types  from  real 
life  along  nith  the  abstractions,  in  connection  also  with  historical 
persons,  the  moraUties  were  transformed  into  the  modem  secular 
drama,  which  was  fully  developed  m  England  in  the  KUzahethan  ag& 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHUBCH  AITO  THE  PAPACY  FBOH  BONTFACfB  VIU.   TO  THE 
COUNCIL  OP  PISA  (12M-1409). 

The  growing  in(iifferGnc«  with  which  WesUm  monarcbR  treated 
the  commanda  of  Martin  IV.  and  of  his  Buccessors  showed  that 
Tb*  ipint  a\  there  was  a  new  force  at  work  in  society  adverse  to  papal 
™"™"'™  dominion.  This  was  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  the  ten- 
dency to  political  centralization,  wliich  involTed  an  expansion  of 
intelligence  and  an  end  of  the  exdoslTe  sway  of  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical intcresta  The  enfranchisement  of  the  towns,  the  rise 
of  commerce,  the  crystallization  of  European  society  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crusades,  and  the  new  conception  of  monarchy,  were 
the  principal  signs  of  the  coming  of  a  different  order  of  things. 
The  change  which  had  taken  place  became  apparent  when  Boniface 
VUL  (129-1-1303),  a  pope  who  cherished  to  the  full  extent  the  theo- 
ries of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  m.,  ascended  the  throne  which 
had  become  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Celestine.  He  aimed 
to  restore  Sicily  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  pacify  Italy  by  OTerthrow- 
ing  tlie  Ghibellines,  and  especially  his  own  enemies,  the  Colonnaa, 
and  to  judge  in  the  quarrel  between  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  and 
Edward  L  of  England. 

In  Sicily  he  failed.  In  Italy  he  had  just  enough  success  to  draw 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  people,  while  in  his  attempts 
to  mediate  between  the  French  and  English  kings  he  in- 
volved himself  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  bring  on  hia 
ruin.  Neither  Edward  nor  Phihp  would  Usteu  to  the 
pope's  commands.     Boniface  then  resolved  to  force  them  to  peace 
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by  cutting  off  ihc  chief  source  of  their  revenue.  He  isauetl,  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1296,  the  famous  bull,  "Clericia  laicoa,"  in  which,  after 
declaring  that  long  tratlitton  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chierous  to  clergj-men,  he  forbftde  all  taxation  of  eccleHiaatics  by 
emperors,  kings,  or  princes,  without  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic 
See.  In  resisting  this  attack  on  kingly  authority,  Philip  took  the 
lead.  It  was  not  until  aftor  EtlwarJ's  clergy  had  refused  to  vote 
him  the  needful  Huppllea  that  he  retaliated,  and  then  he  quickly 
jMiMrj,  brought  them  to  terms  by  depriving  them  of  the  royal 
**'■  protection.      The  French  king  did  not  wait  so  long. 

He  struck  a  blow  at  the  papal  treasuiy  by  forbidding  the  ciporta- 
Aanwti?  ^^^  ^^  S^^'^  ^^^  silver  from  the  realm  without  his  sanc- 
iw.  tion.     Thus  the  contest  in  which  the  Hoheustaufeus  had 

perished  was  taken  up  by  Philip,  although  France  throughout  the 
middle  ages  had  been  the  moat  faithful  proteotor  of  the  papacy, 
and  his  family  ha<l  been  established  by  the  popes  on  an  Italian 
throne  as  a  bulwark  againnt  the  enipiro. 

When  Boniface  wrote  to  Philip  in  a  tone  of  haughty  remon- 
strance his  complaints  and  his  threats  were  met  with  the  asser- 
tion that  before  there  were  any  clergy  the  King  of  France  ruled 
over  his  realm.  To  this  it  was  significantly  added,  that  the  "  Holy 
Mother  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  is  composed  not  only  of 
clergymen  but  also  of  laymen  ; "  that  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an 
abuse  when  they  try  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves 
the  ecclesiastical  liberty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made 
us  free,  and  that  Christ  himself  commanded  to  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Cecsar's,  Philip  did  not  stand  alone  in  this 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  pope.  He  was 
supported  even  by  the  French  clergy.  Boniface,  thus  deserted  by 
his  natural  allies,  was  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king,  that  he 
might  devote  all  his  strength  to  the  destruction  of  his  Roman  ene- 
mies, the  Colonnaa  The  royal  ordinance  and  the  papal  bull  were 
now  both  explained  away,  and  the  king's  noble  ancestor,  Louis  IX., 
was  made  a  saint  It  was  not  long  before  Philip  and  Edward  were 
ready  to  submit  their  diflferences  to  Boniface,  if  ho  would  act,  not 
as  pope,  but  as  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  private  individual  This  he  con- 
sented to  do,  resolving  to  give  to  his  decision  the  sanction  of  papal 
authority,  and  'tlius  win  by  craft  what  he  had  failed  to  extort  by 
bold  assertion.  PhUip  was  dissatistied  with  the  award,  and  was 
exasperated  by  the  form  in  which  the  acceptance  of  it 
was  enjoined.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  the  exiled 
Oolonnas  at  his  court,  nor  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Albert,  titu* 
IB 
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l&r  King  of  tbo  Komana,  whose  election  Boniface  had  ann  ailed.  Ho 
voa  sarronnded  by  hifi  great  lawyers,  Peter  Flotte,  Will- 
iam de  Plasian,  and  William  Nogaret,  stoat  defenders 
of  royal  prerogatives,  who  were  ready  to  aasiat  him  not  only  in 
breaking  down  feudalism,  but  also  in  placing  bulwarks  around  the 
civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the  encroacbments  of  the 
Church.  The  hierarchy  was  thus  confronted  here,  as  in  other  couu- 
tries,  by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a  venerable  code, 
who  claimed  for  the  king  the  prerogatives  of  Csesar,  and  could 
bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  canons  of 
an  earlier  dat«.  In  the  meantime  a  rcbellioo  broke  out  in  Scot- 
land, and  when  the  pope  attempted  to  interpose  between  Edward 
and  the  Scots,  the  English  Parliament  iu  1301  IndlgnantJy  repelled 
his  preteuaions.  But  at  Borne,  Boniface  was  the  spectator  of  a 
scene  which  might  well  lure  him  to  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the 
papal  power. 

The  year  1300  had  been  set  apart  for  a  jubilee,  and  all  who 
should  visit  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  bod  been  promised  indulgence 
and  absolution.  There  streamed  to  the  city  vast  crowds 
of  pilgrims  from  all  ports  of  the  West  They  were  so 
eager  to  look  upon  the  sacred  relics  that  many  lost  tlieir  lives  in 
the  press.  Immense  contributions  were  brought  to  the  altars. 
The  pope,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  rejoice  long  in  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  piety  of  Chriatendom.  The  pontifical  legate,  Ber- 
nard, Bishop  of  Pamiers,  whom  he  sent  to  the  French  court,  was 
a  man  whose  animosity  against  Philip  soon  drew  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  involved  Boniface  in  a  bitter  qiuurel  with 
Tb.  twn  the  king.  Decree  after  decree  went  forth  from  Kome, 
5[J^.^^.  and  finally  the  bull  "  Unam  sanctam  "  was  issued,  which 
iww.  i«M.  u^a^l^  {}jQ  belief  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to 
the  pope  to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  The  clergy  of  France,  and 
even  the  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  were  summoned  to  the  Holy  See, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  rebellious  monarch.  When  all  these  ef- 
forts failed,  Boniface  fixed  September  8,  1303,  as  the  day  on  which 
Philip's  deposition  should  be  proclaimed,  and  hia  kingdom  laid 
under  an  interdict 

Philip  was  not  passive  under  these  attacka  He  forbade  the 
clergy  to  obey  the  summons  to  Rome,  on  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
their  property.  He  sent  forth  an  answer  to  a  letter  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Boniface,  and  assertiog  in  an  offensive  man- 
ner the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  This  answer  began  with  the  words  : 
*'Philip,  by  grace  of  God,  King  of  the  Frenchj  to  Bouil!ace,  who  a^ 
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aumes  to  be  the  cliief  pontiff^  little  greeting  or  none  at  all,"  ajid  it 
closed  with  the  aasertion  that  all  who  tliought  tlie  kiug  aubjcct  to 
anjooe  in  temporal  things  were  foola  and  madmen.  One  uf  the 
papal  legates  was  ignomiuiouijy  denied  an  audience  with  the  kin};, 
and  the  bull  which  he  brought  was  publicly  burned  in  Kotre  Dame 
phnip'iap-  °^  February  11,  1302.  Philip  now  believed  himself 
p^^to  ib«  strong  enough  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  In  .Vpril 
he  aeaembled  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the  uoblea, 
and  the  comnious,  and  ui  tliis  meeting  of  the  estates  of  the  renlm 
he  received  assurances  of  their  sujiport.  In  another  assembly,  bel<l 
the  following  year,  Boniface  was  accused  of  heresy,  simony,  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  blind  hatred  toward  the  Kiug  of  France  ; 
and  then  an  appeal  was  made  to  a  general  council,  and  to  a  future 
legitimate  pontifT.  But  these  verbal  weapons  were  not  the  king's 
only  resort  William  of  Nogaret  and  Sciorra  Colonna  yveve  in 
Italy,  and  on  September  Tth  they  forced  themselves  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Bouiface,  in  his  own  town  of  Anagni,  and,  assailing  him 
with  rude  words,  and  even  blows,  made  him  prisoner.  He  had 
Bcaroely  escaped  from  the  insults  of  Philip's  emissaries  and  entered 
what  he  supposed  was  his  loyal  capital,  when  he  again  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  another  set  of  bitter  foea  This  was  too  much 
to  bear,  and  the  aged  pontiff  died,  broken-hearted,  on 
BoQibM,  October  11th.  Later  in  the  century  his  career  was  con- 
cisely described  in  the  epigram,  "  He  entered  like  a  fox, 
reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  tike  a  dog."  *'The  papacy  had  first 
evinced  its  power  by  a  great  dramatic  act.  Its  decline  was  mani- 
fested in  the  same  way.  The  scene  at  Anagni  stands  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  scene  at  Canossa." 

The  wrath  against  Boniface  which  was  felt  by  the  Gbibcllines 
finds  expression  in  Dante,  who  calls  him  "the  chief  of  the  new 
Pharisees,"  and  makes  St.  Peter  himself,  in  Paradise,  brand  Mm  as 
a  usurper.  The  indignant  poet  accuses  him  of  absolving  from  sin 
before  it  was  committed,  and  for  this  crime  consigns  him  to  perdi- 
tion. Celestine  was  canonized  by  Clement  V.  in  1313  ;  yet  for  ab- 
dicating the  papal  office,  to  make  room  for  Boniface,  Dante  phices 
him  at  the  mouth  of  bell,  as  one  disdained  alike  by  mercy  and 
justice: 

**  I  IcKiked,  and  I  behold  the  shade  of  htm 
Who  mads  through  oowu-dic«  Uie  great  refosaL" 

Itijerno.  lil.,  59,  6a 


The  contest  of  Philip  and  Boniface  incited  the  learned  to  an 
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inTesHgation  of  the  relfltionB  of  the  Chnrcb  to  tlie  SUt«.   The  Tiewa 
of  papal  supremacy  advocated  by  rigid  churchmen  en- 
uciMoo  p^     countered  remstance.     Egidins  de  Colonna,  a  monk,  and 
umm.  at  a  later  <late  Archbishop  of  Boui^es,  held  that  the 

d.  1816.  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, each  being  ordninod  of  Qod.  From  thia  fundamental 
principle  he  argued  that  the  King  of  France,  in  civil  matters^  was 
Hubject  to  no  superior.  His  contemporary,  John  of 
Fans,  attacked  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes 
by  attempting  to  deprive  them  of  their  historical  foundation.  The 
pope  could  not,  he  Boid,  receive  from  Christ  jurisdiction  over  the 
nfikira  of  laymen,  because  Christ  himself  did  not  {mibscms  it  A  few 
Duite  on  years  later,  iu  opiK)sition  to  the  political  ideas  of  Thomas 
"****"*''  Aquinas^  his  master  iu  theologj*.  Dante  v-rote  his  noted 
treatise  on  monarchy.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  if  mankind 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  poft(!o,  justice,  and  lilwrty,  they  must 
unite  under  the  rule  of  one.  Historically,  such  needful  unity  h&s 
only  been  i-calized  in  the  empire  which  the  Romans  won  by  their 
valor,  und  whose  rightful  dominionChrintsouctionod  by  being  bom 
under  its  sway  and  by  submittiug  to  die  at  the  hands  of  its  offi- 
cers. Dante  did  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Donation  of 
Constantine,  although  he  seems  not  to  hare  suspected  its  genuine- 
Desa  He  denied  the  authority  of  the  later  papal  decretals,  and 
those  allegorical  interprotations  of  Scripture  which  were  always  on 
the  lips  of  supjxjrters  of  the  papacy.  In  the  empire  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  popes  to  guide  men's  souls  ;  God  had  appointed  the 
empei*or  to  govern  thorn  in  their  temporal  affairs.  Apart  from  the 
great  iuBuenue  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy  in  general 
provoked  earnest  investigation.  In  Germany,  especially,  legists 
and  theologians  plunged  into  historical  and  criticjJ  inquiries  upon 
the  foundation  of  civil  authority  and  the  ground  on  which  papal 
interferences  with  secular  government  professed  to  repose. 

In  the  meantime  the  papacy  itself  hod  been  brought  under  the 
power  of  France,  and  had  begun  the  period  of  its  "  Bnbylonian 
Th*  iui>>i.»-  cuptirity  "  at  Avignon.  The  successor  of  Bonifnco,  Ikne- 
■'*"***■*'•"'•  diet  XL,  annulled  the  decrees  against  PhiUp  and  hia 
nation,  but  refused  to  join  in  the  scheme  to  vilify  the  dead  pope's 
character.  After  Benedict's  death,  which  soon  occurred,  the  king 
planned  to  secure  the  election  of  a  pope  favorable  to  his  interests. 
Through  the  successful  intrigues  of  tlio  French  cardinals,  Ber^ 
traud,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  a  former  enemy  of  Philip,  pledged 
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himsell,  if  be  should  be  made  pope,  to  reconcile  the  king  and  hla 
aupportem  to  the  Church,  to  grant  to  him  a  levy  of  a  tenth  &om 
the  French  clergy,  and  to  investigate  the  charges  against  Boniface. 
There  was  one  article  of  the  agreement  kept  aecrot,  and  it  still 

remains  a  matter  of  surmise.     Bertrand  vaa  chosen. 

and  waa  consecrated  in  Lyons  aa  Clement  V.  Not  long 
after,  he  removed  the  seat  of  tlie  papacy  to  A\'igtion,  on  the  bor- 
^g-  ders  of  France,  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  Naples, 

the  pope's  vassal.  Thus  began  the  foreign  residence  of 
the  popes,  or  what  is  known  as  tlie  Babylonian  captivity.  From 
this  time  the  prestige  of  the  papacy  began  to  vrane  as  rapidly  as, 
in  the  preceding  centuries,  it  had  grown.  This  fall  was  due  to  the 
general  change  in  society,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  but 
it  was  oceeleratetl  by  influences  which  were  dependent  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  on  the  doings  of  the  popes  themselves.  Daring  a 
groat  part  of  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  papacy 
was  enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of  the 
French  courL  This  degrading  subservience  marked  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  relations  of  Clement  V.  to  Philip.  The  wealth  of  the 
t-_rf  Templars  had  become  an  object  of  the  king's  cupidity. 
Df  ih«  Tem-     The  members  of  the  order  were  tortured  and  confessiona 

of  strange  and  blasphemous  initiatory  rites  were  wrung 
from  them.  The  chief  accusations  against  them  were  a  denial  of 
Christ,  homage  paid  to  the  idol  colled  Baphomet,  and  unnatural 
lewdness.  Their  property  was  confiscated.  Some  of  them  were 
burned  and  others  were  driven  into  exile.  The  pope  supported  the 
king  in  his  proceedings,  and  in  the  year  1312,  at  the  Coimcil  of 
Vienne,  he  abolished  the  order.  "When  Philip  pressed  for  the  con- 
demnatiou  of  Boniface,  Clement  skilfully  avoided  the  difficulty  by 
freeing  from  the  censure  of  the  Church  those,  with  few  exception^ 
who  accused  or  contended  ogainst  the  late  pope,  and  by  commit- 
ting the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
which  he  knew  would  stoutly  defend  the  memory  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  in  1308,  the  pope 
was  obliged  to  practise  duplicity  in  order  to  satisfy  his  French 
master,  and  yet  to  carry  out  his  own  wishea  He  pubhdy  recom- 
mended the  election  of  Charles  of  Yalois,  Philip's  brother,  and  in 
private  urged  the  electors  to  choose  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  But 
while  Clement  took  tliis  cringing  attitude  toward  the  King  of 
France,  he  assumed  a  bold  and  aggressive  position  in  relation  to 
Germany,  Kngland,  and  other  Catholic  countries.  France  was  wiU- 
iug,  OS  long  as  the  jxkpocy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge  the  popes 
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in  extravagant  asfleriiona  of  authority,  which  coald  only  have  tha 
effect  to  aggravate  the  opposition  of  other  DatioD& 

In  1310  the  emperor,  HeDry  VJL,  whose  election  Qement  had 
promoted,  luacle  a  brilliant  progress  through  Italy.  For  a  time 
the  glories  of  the  Holy  Empire  aecmed  to  revive.  The  pope  waa 
alarmed,  and  when  Henry  denied  his  pretensions  to  temporal 
Buprcmacy  he  pronounced  upon  him  the  ban  of  the  Church.  The 
emperor's  sudden  death  in  1313  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  and 
gave  Clement  an  op^xirtunity  to  act  ou  the  theory  that  during  a 
vacancy  lu  the  iinperiiil  office  the  pope,  aa  overlord,  was  regent. 

Shortly  after,  Clement  himself  died,  and  there  ensued  a  fierce 
Btmggle  between  the  French  and  Italian  parties  among  the  cardi- 
nals, the  Italian  party  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  John  XXII..  the  new  pope,  at  his  elec- 
tion promised  never  to  mount  a  horse  except  to  go  to 
Rome,  and  kept  his  promise  by  proceeding  forthwith  in 
a  boat  to  Avignon.  John  profited  by  the  double  election  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederick  of  Austria  to  exercise  more  completely  in 
Italy  those  rights  which,  as  regent,  his  predecessor  had  claimed, 
and  to  plot  for  the  elevation  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  throne  of 
the  empire.  Aa  soon,  however  as  Louis  hod  overcome  his  ant^go- 
ntst  at  Mohldorf,  he  began  to  resume  the  imperial  pre- 
rogatives iu  Italy.  He  was  immediately  summoned  to 
the  feet  of  the  augry  pontifT,  to  answer  for  his  presumption  in  tak- 
ing the  title  and  exercising  the]X)wer8  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
without  the  papal  sanction.  When  Louis  did  not  appear,  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  and  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  diet 
to  depose  him  and  to  elect  King  Charles  of  France.  This  new  con- 
flict between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  had  it  not  occasioned  the 
notable  writings  which  it  called  forth,  would  have  been  but  a  piti- 
ful reminiscence  of  those  old  wars  between  the  mightiest  of  the  em* 
perors  and  the  moKt  famous  of  the  popes.  The  papal  anathemas 
were  disregarded  in  Germany,  and  to  the  pope's  diet  there  came 
only  one  elector,  and  he  the  brother  of  Louis's  rival. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  John's  troubles.  He  ventured 
to  pronounce  the  belief  of  the  Franciscans,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  possessed  all  tbiugs  iu  common,  a  heresy.  The  General 
of  the  Order,  Michael  of  Ceaena,  wrote  a  tractate  against  the  errors 
of  the  pope,  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  "  Universal  Church  and 
a  general  council  "  Finally,  under  his  leadership,  the  epiiituala 
espoused  the  cause  of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Thus  there  were  arrayed 
against   John    the  men  who    represented    the    highest   religious 
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ideal  of  the  age,  antl  ■whose  unselfish  zenl  altracteil  the  homage  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Fmnciacan  Bcholart*,  WiU- 
Q^:g^-(i^iy.  i*™  of  Occam,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  power  of  the 
iM7)ooui«  pope.  He  went  beyond  his  predecessora  in  arguing 
that  the  Church,  since  it  has  its  unity  in  Christ,  is  nut 
under  the  necessity  of  being  subject  to  a  single  primate.  He 
placed  the  emperor  and  the  general  council  above  the  poi>e,  as  his 
judges.  In  matters  of  faith  he  would  not  allow  infallibility  even 
to  general  councils-  "  Only  holy  Scripture  and  the  beliefs  of 
the  universal  Church  are  of  absolute  vaUdity."  Such  were  the 
attacks  upon  the  papal  authority  from  the  religious  and  theological 
side. 

The  cause  of  Louis  and  the  rights  of  the  empire  were  defended 
by  Marsilius  of  Padua,  the  great  tlieoretical  pohtician  of  the  age,  in 
his  "Defensor  Pacig,"  or  Advocate  of  Peace.  Hq  at- 
tacked the  papal  theory  of  society,  and  proceeded  to  give 
a  history  of  tlie  rise  and  growth  of  pijja!  pretensions. 
He  swept  away  all  the  temporal  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  priest- 
hood and  of  the  papacy  by  proclaiming  one  fundamental  principle, 
which  was  that  the  supreme  authority  in  the  state  is  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  or  the  greater  portion  of  iLom.  According  to  their  will 
kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice.  To  them  alone  belongs  the 
power  of  excommunication,  dispenBation,  whenever  that  is  right, 
and  of  appointing  and  depriving  the  clergy.  Every  person,  of 
whatever  condition,  is  subject  to  the  ruler  chosen  by  them.  A 
general  council,  if  it  is  to  be  valid,  must  bo  summoned  by  them,  or 
by  him,  on  their  authority,  and  must  be  composed  of  priests  and 
laymen.  To  a  council  so  constituted  belongs  the  suporiutcnJoueo 
of  the  Church,  the  making  of  needful  kwa,  and  the  interpretation 
of  doubtful  passages  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  sole  authority  in 
matters  of  faith.  It  is  nob  the  Old  Testament  law,  upon  which  the 
papacy  is  wont  to  base  so  many  claims,  which  is  necessary  for  sal- 
vation, but  the  law  of  the  New  Testament,  and  not  even  that  can  be 
enforced  by  temporal  penalties.  To  teach  its  precepls,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  are  the  only  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  In  his  historical  investigations  he  pointed  out 
that  in  the  early  Cljurch  presbyter  aud  bishop  were  synonymous. 
He  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over  the  other  a^wslles,  and 
even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  ever  risited  Bimie.  Tlie 
ascendency  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  its  power  over  the  empire 
had  gradually  grown  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  tlio  times,  the 
Weakness  of  princes,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  popes.     The  sue- 
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oeaaor  of  St.  Peter  was  really  no  more  than  an  officer  to  OTersee  the 
affairs  of  tbo  Church  and  to  preside  in  iU  councils. 

These  opinions  Houniled  strange  iii  the  ears  of  men  accustomed 
to  think  of  the  pope  and  the  priestjiood  as  holding  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Hii  t  although  they  might  alarm  those  who  first 
heard  them  uttered,  there  wae  in  them  a  |>ower  of  eelf-propogfttion 
which  would  avail  to  win  for  them  an  acceptance  in  coming  genera- 
tions. 

The  Germans  continued  to  disregard  the  anathemas  of  tho 
pope  and  to  support  the  cause  of  their  king.  In  1327  Louis  made 
a  progress  into  Italy  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  and  to  enjoy 
a  few  abort  mouths  of  triumph.  The  end  of  the  expedition  was 
humiliating  ;  but  at  thia  juncture  Pope  John  relieved  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  antagonist  by  again  entangling  himself  in  theologi- 
cal disputes.  Death  interposed  to  save  the  heretical  pontiff  from 
the  investigations  of  a  council  about  to  be  called  by  hi.s  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  political  enemies.  His  successor,  Benedict  XIL, 
was  so  completely  under  the  power  of  the  French  king, 
Philip  VI.,  that,  contrary  to  his  own  earnest  desire,  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Avignon,  and  to  keep  up  the  strife  witli  the  emperor. 
The  states  of  Germany  now  camo  out  more  strongly  in  support  of 
Louis.  Thoy  aftirmed  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  set  forth  the 
wrongs  done  him  by  the  pope.  In  1338  the  eloctorul 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral  college. 

The  emperor  lacked  the  courage  to  withstand  his  enemies  with 
boldness,  and  the  wisdom  to  pursue  his  aims  with  prudence.  It 
ma  not  for  the  defence  of  the  empire  against  the  pope  that  he  put 
in  practice  the  theories  of  Marailius,  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  owi  house.  Ho  annulled  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Maul- 
tosch,  and  thea  removed,  by  a  dispensation,  the  further  obstacles 
to  her  union  with  his  own  son.  This  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
rights,  for  clearly  selfish  ends,  lost  for  bira  the  con6dence  of  many 
of  his  Biipporters  in  Germany.  But  once  more  the  pope,  this  time 
Clement  VI  (1342-1352),  by  the  unreasonableness  of  his  demands, 
and  by  his  plots  to  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  Charles  IV.,  saved  Loois 
from  ruin  and  assured  to  him  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects 
until  his  death,  a  few  years  later.  The  partisan  oonteata 
which  the  Avignonese  pontiffs  had  so  long  maintained  against  the 
emperor  aeemcd  to  end  in  the  triumph  of  the  pope,  but  really 
weakened  the  hold  which  the  papacy  hud  upon  the  respect  of  man* 
kind. 
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Ueanwhile  Earope  waa  groaning  under  the  bunlena  laid  upon  ii 
by  papal  avarice.  Tho  reveuues  of  the  court  nt  Avignon  were  sup- 
btorttoni  pH^d  by  meane  of  extortions  and  uaurpationa  which  sur- 
^^^^  passed  all  precmlent  When  it  waa  intimated  to  Clem- 
ffncopopcft  entVI.  that  he  waa  putting  forth  unheard-of  clALni8,he 
replied  that  his  predecessors  did  not  know  how  to  be  \x>pe.  But  hia 
tynumy  waa  made  possible  by  the  success  with  which  popea,  aided 
by  monarchs  who  used  their  interference  in  order  to  obtain  pre- 
fermeut  for  favorites,  bad  fur  over  a  century  been  transmuting  pre- 
teutdoua  into  rights.  The  lutUtiplied  reserratious  of  ecclcaiaatical 
offices,  even  of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  upon 
unworthy  persons  by  the  popes,  or  given  to  persons  already  pos- 
Bemed  of  lucrative  placca  ;  the  claim  of  the  first-fruifa,  or  annata — 
a  tribute  from  new  holders  of  benefices — and  the  levjing  of  bur- 
densome taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especLUly  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  tbo  methods  resorted  to  for  replenish- 
ing the  papal  coifers.  Tlie  effect  of  these  various  forms  of  eccle- 
aiaatical  oppression  waa  the  greater  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  extremely  lux- 
urious and  profligate  courts  the  boundless  immorality  of  which  haa 
been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch,  an  eye-witness. 

In  England  there  had  long  been  a  growing  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  was  naturally  quickened  now  tliat  the  papacy  had  become 
tmimanot  In  the  instrument  of  France.  Two  important  statutes  of 
Ba^md.        EdwsTd  HI  Were  the  consequence— the  statute  of  pro- 
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visors,  which  devolved,  on  the  king  the  right  to  fill 
the  Church  offices  that  had  been  reserved  to  the  pope^  and  the 
statute  of  prcemunire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring, 
by  direct  prosecution  or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tri- 
bunal, a  cause  which  fell  under  the  king's  jurisdiction.  These  meas- 
ures were  followed,  a  few  years  aft«r,  by  a  refusal  to  recognize  the 
papal  claims,  which  were  based  on  tho  homage  rendered  to  Inno> 
cent  m.  by  King  John,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  one  thousand 
marks  which  he  had  promised.  The  papacy  was  no  sooner  rid  of 
one  antagonist,  Louis,  than  it  was  threatened  in  another  quarter. 
The  King  of  France  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  his  ecclesiastical 
ally  even  from  tho  robber  bands  which  preyed  on  the  country. 
In  Italy  the  outlook  was  still  worse.  Ever  since  the  removal  of 
the  papacy  to  Avignon,  Rome  had  been  distracted  by 
feuds  of  leading  families  which  built  for  themsehea  strong- 
holds in  the  city.  In  1347  the  Ilonmns,  fired  by  tho 
enthusiast  Kienzi,  hod  sought  to  restore  Boman  Uberty  under  the 
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ancient  republican  forma  The  people  soon  awoke  from  tbeif 
dreanis  of  the  past  to  find  tbemsolves  in  still  wor»e  confusiou. 
TUe  States  of  the  Church  gi-oiine<l  under  the  despotism  of  petty  no- 
bles. For  a  time  the  piiptil  ii»ceu(.leDcj  was  reutored  throuf^b  the 
efforts  of  Cardinal  Albomoz,  who  was  a  soldier  as  well  as  an  eo- 
clesiaaiic  Moved  by  the  condition  of  his  temporal  do- 
mains, Urban  V.  left  Avi-;non  amid  the  cries  of  his 
grief-stricken  cardinals:  "Oh,  wicked  pope!  oh,  impious  father! 
whither  doe»)  he  drag  his  sons  ?  "  He  did  not  long  remain  in  Borne. 
After  tiiking  part  in  the  empty  pageant  of  an  imperiiU  coronaiioD, 
the  drtugera  which  surrounded  Iiiiu  and  the  entreaties  of  hia  prel- 
ates persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  quiet  of  Avignon.  But  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  legates  soon  caused  a  general  revolt  of  the  papal  cities. 
It  seemed  that  their  allegiance  would  be  gone  completely  uuleaa 
the  pope  sltould  come  back  to  Rome  Gregory  XL  no 
longer  heeded  the  outcries  of  his  cirdiuals,  but  listened 
to  the  exhortations  of  St.  Catherine,  a  Dominiuau  devotee,  whose 
asceticism  and  devotion  gave  her  such  authority  that  she  could 
offer  ber  couusely  to  a  pontiff.  In  1377  he  returned  to  Bonic,  where 
he  died  a  year  later,  with  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  still  imaub- 
dned.    Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Of  the  tsveuty-three  canUnals  who  at  that  time  coufltituted  the 
sacred  coUcge,  sixteen  were  at  Home  when  Gregory  XI.  died.    Their 
movements  were  closely  watched,  lest  they  should  escape 
of  tb*  icnMi    to  Avignon  and  elect  another  pope  subservient  to  French 
interests.     Both  the  Italians  and  the  two  factions  of  the 
French — the  Limoumus  and  the  Gidlicans — who  hated  each  other 
bitterly,  were  frightened  into  uuanimity  by  the  rising  tumidts^ 
and  chose  Prignano,  Archbishop  of  Bari.     Tlie  Limousins,  in  pro- 
posing one  who.  althougli  an  Itiliau,  owed  his  ecclesiastical  prefer^ 
ment  to  the  Cartltual  of  Limoges,  thought  to  find  in  him  a  servant^ ' 
but  soon  realized  that  they  hati  set  over  themaelves  a  rude  and  self- 
willed  waster.    Urban  VL,  the  new  pope,  ae  a  monk  rigid 
and  upright,  showed  himself  not  in  the  least  cautious 
or  politic,  and  he  soon  alienated  the  French  cardinals  by  personal 
affronts  and  crude  attempts  at  rofonn.     Their  feeUngs  were  still 
moi-e  embittered  when  they  learned  that  be  had  no  intention  to 
retiiru  to  Avignon.      They   retired    to  Anagid,  where^. 
BttJ^'*'        having  declared  the   election  of  Urban  iuvabd,  on  the^ 
oilnTvn!^  ground  that  it  was  procured  by  violence,  they  chose 
Robert  of  Geneva  {Clement  VH,  1378-1394),  a  man 
who  possessed  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  Urban  so  griev- 
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onsly  lacked.  The  two  Italian  members  of  the  college  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  Clement.  Urban,  detjerted  by  all,  proceeded  to 
create  twenty-eight  new  cardinals.  There  were  now  two  sacred 
colleges,  and  therefore  the  death  of  eitiier  pope  could  not  put  an 
end  to  the  strife.  Political  enmities  determinei]  the  position  of 
each  European  nation  with  regard  to  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
triple  crown.  Italy  sided  with  her  countryman  ;  France  supported 
Clement,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  her  former  ascendency  over 
the  pupacy,  nnd,  therefore,  England  gave  her  obedience  to  Urbim. 
Scotland  hated  England,  and  Flanders  huted  France  ;  hence  the 
former  revered  Clement,  the  latter.  Urban.  In  like  manner,  po- 
litical motives  brought  Naples,  Castile,  and  Aragon  to  the  aide  of 
the  French  pope,  and  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  northeru  king- 
doms to  the  side  of  the  Italian.  Thus  was  Europe  divided,  and  the 
great  schism  begun. 

The  cauao  of  Urban  seemed  to  be  that  of  Italy,  and  it  waa 
an  Italian  band,  led  by  Alberigo  da  Barbiano,  which  conquereti 
Clement's  Breton  mercenaries  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  Naples, 
whence  he  soon  sailed  away  to  Avignon.  Urban  proceeded  to  de- 
pose the  Neapolitan  queen,  Joanna,  who  adhered  to  bis  rival,  and 
declared  the  kingdom  forfeited  to  Cliarles  of  Durazzo,  an  heir  of 
Charles  the  Lame  by  a  collateral  branch.  lu  opposition  to  him, 
Joanna  adopted,  with  the  sanction  of  Clement,  Louis  of  Aujou, 
who  was  descended  from  the  daughter  of  the  same  king.  Urban 
blindly  sought  to  win  the  fairest  cities  which  belonged  to  the  Ne- 
apolitan kingdom  far  his  worthless  nephew,  Francesco  Prignano, 
and  when  the  now  victorious  Charles  reuiated  his  demands,  the  pope 
determined  upon  the  ruin  of  the  king,  that  he  might  set  Francesco 
on  the  throno.  This  shameless  nepotism  prevented  him  from  rec- 
ognizing Ladialna  as  the  successor  of  Cliarles,  and  there- 
fore opened  the  way  for  the  reaasertion  of  the  Angevin 
claima  The  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  not  the  cause  of  Italy 
or  the  true  interests  of  the  papacy,  absorbed  his  attention.  His 
cruelty  to  his  cardiuids  made  him  hated  and  distrusted  of  all,  and 
yet  men  adhered  to  bis  cause  for  the  reason  that  he  stood  between 
them  and  a  pope  subsenient  to  France. 

Boniface  IX,  Ur ban's  successor,  had  none  of  his  learning  and 
little  of  his  piety  ;  but  he  was  aSible,  sagacious,  and  what  was  es- 
BoaUMw  IX  pecially  needful,  he  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  statcs- 
iJJciSii*  man.  He  immediately  recognized  Ladisljis  as  King  of 
"*-  Naples  ;  he  brought  the  States  of  the  Church  together 

by  appointing  as  vicars  of  the  pope  the  nobles  wbo  had  power  iu 
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their  cities ;  and  in  Rome  he  laid  the  foundations  of  papal  soreis 
eignty.  But  aa  a  pope,  Boniface  had  one  rice  which  could  not  be 
atoned  for,  even  hy  the  purity  of  hiH  phTat«  life.  Not  Batisfied 
with  the  vast  sums  which  he  gained  by  the  jubileea  of  1390  and 
liOO,  be  reeorted  to  abamcletia  eiiuony.  The  momborB  of  his  court 
defended  the  practice  ou  the  ground  that  the  pope  could  commit 
no  an. 

But  the  Bchiam  had  already  entered  upon  a  new  phase.     Ear- 
neet  men  in  }<Vance  and  Kngland  began  to  inquire  where  1^  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  what  could  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  (ho  dia- ' 
orders  it  had  wrought.    The  spectacle  of  rival  popes — Clement  rest- 
ing in  inglorious  ease  at  Avignon,  Urban  heading  a  partisan  war- 
fare in  Ital}' — each  imprecating  curses  on  the  other,  stirred  up 
WycUf  to  declare  that  the  very  papal  office  was  poisoa-J 
ous  to  the  Church.     The  English  nation  was  so  united^ 
in  their  resistance  to  ecclesiastical  encroachments  that  this  cham- 
pion of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  claims  could  utter 
iwo-isse.       ^"^^  wortla  without  fear.    When,  a  few  years  later,  Boni- 
face tried  to  carry  his  schemes  of  extortion  into  England, 
his  attempt  was  met  by  still  more  stringent  statutes 

In  France,  as  early  as  1380^  the  University  of  Paris  began  its 
efforts  to  heal  the  schism.  It  abandoned  the  project  of  summoning 
a  general  council  aa  impracticable,  and  advocated  the  plan 
tobMauw  of  abdication.  But  almost  insuperable  difficulties  hin- 
dered  the  success  of  any  scheme  thnt  could  be  devised. 
There  were  two  popes,  each  believing  himself  to  be  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  and  tlierefore  the  fountain  of  all  spiritual 
power,  from  whom  prelates  and  councils  derived  their  authority. 
Gathered  about  them  were  two  sacred  colleges,  the  members  of 
which  defended  respectively  the  pontiff  whom  they  had  elected, 
because,  in  case  he  was  no  pope,  they  wore  no  cardinals.  Each 
party  had  its  adherents  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  na- 
tions were  then  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare.  To  persuade  or  to 
compel  the  rival  popes  to  abdicate  was  almost  impossible,  because 
even  if  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  offices,  each  would  fear 
lest,  after  he  batl  resigued,  the  other  would  refuse  to  copy  his  ex- 
ample. Nor  could  the  uutions,  se{>arated  as  they  were  by  mutual 
distrust,  join  in  any  cont^istent  policy  or  method  of  dealing  with 
the  pontiffe  whom  they  severally  supported.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  obstacles,  the  Paris  theologians  urged  upon  the 
French  court  the  necessity  of  inviting  or  forcing  Clement  to  re- 
sign, hoping  that  the  nations  attached  to  Boniface  would  pursoe 
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the  same  method  in  relation  to  him.  These  eSbrts.  seconded  hj 
the  French  cardinals,  haatenod  Clement's  death  ;  but  before  the 
king  hod  time  to  interpose,  the  same  cardinals,  that  tliey  might 
have  a  chief  who  would  in  any  event  defend  their  intcreet^  haa- 
n—^»^  tened  to  chooae  Benedict  XIH,  who  promised  to  resign 
ami.,  UM-    whenever  the  welfare  of  the  Church  should  seem  to  a 

majority  of  them  to  call  for  such  a  step.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  ao  stanch  a  believer  in  papal  supremacy  and  one  so 
well  versed  Jn  the  canon  law  as  Benedict  was,  had  iu  mind  no  way 
of  healing  the  schism  except  hy  the  universal  recognition  of  him- 
Belf  as  the  true  vicar  of  Christ.  He  would  not  yield,  even  when, 
through  the  influence  of  the  more  violent  party  of  the  university, 
the  French  court,  and  along  with  it  SicUy,  Castile,  and  Navarre, 
withdrew  from  the  obedience  of  Benedict,  and  ]!klarshal  Boucicaut 
besieged  the  papal  palace  at  Avignon.  Tlio  moderate  men,  Peter 
D'Ailly  and  Nicholas  de  Cl^mangis,  had  been  skilfully  detached,  the 
former  by  prefei'meut  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cambroi,  tbe  latter  to 
tlie  office  of  papal  secretary. 

In  the  meantime,  Boniface  IX.  had  contented  himself  with  mak- 
ing pious  professions  in  order  to  stave  off  an  analogous  procedure 
agaJDBt  himself,  and  had  been  Bteadily  pursuing  his  own  poUlical 
aims.  The  madnesa  of  the  French  king  and  the  slnfe  between 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  mode  tbe  policy  of  France 
waver,  and  soon,  a  reaction  having  set  in,  the  nation  returned  to 

Benedict's  obedience.      On  the  death  of  Boniface  and 

of  his  successor,  Innocent  VIL,  no  progress  toward  an 
agreement  having  been  made,  all  parties  became  weary  of  tlie  strife 
and  determined  to  bring  it  speedily  to  on  end.  To  accomplish  this 
object  was  the  eole  duty  which  tlie  Roman  cardinals  most  solemnly 
enjoined  upon  the  venerable  and  pious  man,  Gregory  XH,  whom,  in 
1406,  they  elected  pope.  France,  spurred  on  again  by  the  persist- 
^^^j^  ent  demands  of  tlie  university,  was  gradually  cutting  off 
xiiL  mad      the  iMJwer  of  Bcuediet  over  the  French  Chiu-ch.     There 

was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  was  arranged  that  the  popes 
should  meet  at  Savons,  there  to  heal  the  disorders  that  aiHicted  the 
Church.  But  now  Ladislas  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
crown,  which  would  be  put  in  jeopardy  if  by  chance  the  French 
pope  should  bo  victorious.  He  sought  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  conference.  The  nephew  of  Gregory  whispered  suspi- 
cions of  treachery.  Europe  beheld  these  two  old  men,  each  churn- 
ing to  be  the  vicar  of  Christ,  each  afraid  that  the  other  was  foment- 
ing acme  plot  for  his  destruction,  advancing  toward  one  another 
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slowly,  and  with  great  trepidation.  The  place  of  meeting  waa  re* 
poatedlj  changed.  Ghr^^ry  woold  go  no  farther  than  Laooa, 
while  Benedict  was  at  Spezzia  on  the  ooosU  "One,  like  a  land 
auituol,  refused  to  approach  the  shore ;  the  other,  like  a  fish,  would 
not  leave  the  aea."  Suddenly  Gregory  publicly  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention to  abdicate,  and  created  four  new  cardinals.  His  old  car- 
dinals  fled  to  Pisa,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 

In  Fnuice  the  Paris  University  again  raised  its  voice.  Tb© 
king,  Luflueuced  by  its  arguments,  threatened  to  take  up  a  neutral 
Tb^omiiuu  position.  This  step  Benedict  met  by  excommuiiicating 
cm.cooDco.  tjj^jgg  ^jjQ  should  withdraw  from  hie  obedience.  The 
bearers  of  bis  bull  were  imprisoned  for  high  treason,  the  document 
itself  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality 
was  sent  forth.  Benedict  fled  to  Perpignan,  in  the  territories  of 
Aragon.  The  cardinals  of  both  popes  then  united  in  summoning  a 
general  council,  to  be  held  in  Pisa  the  following  year. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TUB  BEPOBMINO  OOUNOILS:  THB  OHUBOH  AND  THB  PAP  ACT  TO 
THB  ACCESSION  OF  PIUS  IL  (1409-1458). 

A  ooniicil  had  been  summoned,  but  men  long  accustomed  to 
papal  absolutism  were  in  doubt  as  to  what  authority  such  a  body 
TtiMTT  rf  ti»  would  poBseas,  Muuy  of  the  more  conservative  theolo- 
QaiiiMD  w-  giatis  sought  to  find  a  warrant  for  it«  action  in  provis- 
ions of  the  canon  law.  Tho  Gollicous,  under  the  lead  of 
Gersou  and  D'Ailly,  went  beyond  them,  holding  up  the  principle 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  and  of  its  councils,  and  endeavor^ 
ing  to  set  proper  limits  to  the  power  of  the  pope.  Gerson,  like 
Occam,  maintained  that  the  Church  has  its  real  unity  in  Christ, 
who  is  its  head.  In  the  Church,  the  mystical  body  established  by 
him,  is  vested  the  power  and  right,  which  neither  the  provisions  of 
the  cauon  law  nor  the  decrees  of  the  pope  can  invalidate,  to  take 
the  measures  necessary  to  bring  schism  to  an  end.  If  the  vicar 
who  symbolizes  its  outward  unity  is  dead,  or  has  forfeited  the  alle- 
giance of  the  faithful,  the  Church  may,  not  only  on  the  authority  of 
the  cardinals,  but  also  ou  that  of  a  prince  or  of  any  other  Christian, 
call  a  general  council,  to  procure  a  true  and  sole  vicar.  Nor  is  this 
oil  that  may  bo  done.  Sliould  tho  public  peace  and  safely  require 
it,  the  vicar  va&y  be  resisted,  and  even  deposed  and  deprived  of  aU 
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ecclesiastical  rani.  The  aim  of  Qerson,  D'Ailly,  and  their  asso- 
ciat«B  was  to  reduce  the  pope  from  the  position  of  an  absolute 
to  that  of  a  constitutioDal  monarch,  and  ctod  to  place  behind 
a  general  council  the  universal  Church,  aa  alone  in  fallible  and 
Bupreme.  Such  ideae  would  win  for  the  council  the  moral  support 
of  those  who  discerned  in  the  inordinate  power  of  the  papacy  the 
source  of  the  many  evils  that  alHtcted  the  Church.  But  the  great 
I  ooiiiMa«<  assemblage  which  began  its  seaeions  at  Pisa,  on  ?blarch 
^*'*"  25,  1409,  did  not  represent  all  the  nations  which  pro- 

feesed  the  Catholic  faith.  Of  the  more  powerful  monarchs  the  King 
of  Spain  still  supported  Benedict,  while  Ladislaa,  and  Bupert,  who 
was  Wenzel's  competitor  for  the  throne  of  the  empire,  clung  to  Greg- 
ory as  a  political  necessity.  It  was  the  first  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  council  to  heal  the  schism.  This  they  attempted  to  do  by 
decreeing  the  union  of  the  two  sacred  colleges,  and  by  deposing 
Gregory  and  Benedict  aa  notorious  schismatics,  perjurers,  and 
heretica  Many  of  the  delegates  wished  now  to  proceed  to  the  re- 
form of  the  Church  in  *'  head  and  members,"  in  order  tliat  an  end 
might  be  put  to  ecclesiastical  corruption,  and  that  those  abuses  of 
the  papal  power  which  had  become  so  flagrant  during  the  captinty 
and  the  schism  might  be  checked.  But  there  were  others,  and  these 
constituted  the  majority,  who  doubted  the  right  of  the  council  tc 
lake  any  further  action  except  under  the  headship  of  the  pope  yet 
lo  be  elected,  The  leaders  of  this  parly  were  the  cardinals,  who 
were  anxious  to  stay  the  liberal  movement  lest  it  might  become 
revolutionary.  Tboy  promised  that  whoever  of  them  should  be 
chosen  would  prevent  the  council  from  being  dissolved  until  a  sat- 
,  iafactoi-y  reformation  of  the  universal  Chui-ch  should  have  been 
^■ooomplished.  Then  they  united  in  the  choice  of  Peter  Philargi, 
the  aged  Cardinal  of  Milan.  As  soon  as  the  new  pope,  Alexander 
v.,  had  ascended  the  throne,  many  members  of  the  council  seemed 
wholly  absorbed  in  seeking  benefices,  which  his  rdoklesa  prodigal- 
ity  was  ever  ready  to  bestow.  He  put  off  the  reforming  party  with 
a  few  unimportant  concessions,  and.  with  specious  promises  to 
raiitmof  th«  call  another  council,  soon  after  dismissed  the  assembly. 
*"*™^''  The  flattering  hopes  with  which  its  sessions  had  opened 
had  been  disappointed.  Its  measures  were  the  result  of  impulse, 
and  not  of  that  mature  deliberation  which  was  required  by  the  ex- 
igency. Such  was  the  comment  of  Gerson.  Moreover,  the  schism 
still  continued,  with  three  popes  instead  of  two  in  the  field.  Alex- 
LAnder  fell  completely  under  the  influence  of  Baldassare  Coasn,  the 
iJegate  at  Bologna,  a  man  who  was  first  a  pirate,  then  a  studeuU 
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and  finallj  ao  sncceBsfn]  a  papal  extortioner  that  he  waa  rewarded 
by  Bonitace  IX.  with  a  cardinal's  baL  Thia  eodeaaatio,  aarpaaBed 
by  few  in  the  number  of  crimes  of  whicli  he  waa  aooosed,  pooDOoaod 
so  much  political  power  that  he  wis  eotm  called  to  fill 
>br  IT,  itio.  ^^  vacant  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  ladislAS.  But  the  tempest  of  Italian  politics  was  too 
much  for  even  John  XAIII,,  and  he  was  obliged  to  caQ  upon  Sigis- 
QggacB^  muud.  King  of  the  Romans,  for  help,  and  to  consent  to 
^^■'■"™  his  proposal  to  summon  a  general  oounciL  The  pope 
regarded  tt  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  council  should 
be  held  in  a  place  where  he  hod  more  power  than  the  emperor,  but 
he  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  trusting  the  matter  tr  the  prudence 
of  his  legates.  Tlioj  yielded  to  the  demands  of  Sigismund,  and 
selected  Constance,  an  Imperial  dty.  John  waa  now  obliged  to 
send  forth  the  summons  to  the  council,  which  was  to  meet  on  No- 
vember 1,  1414  ;  but  be  still  cherished  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
control  it  when  once  it  hail  come  together.  The  failure  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa  to  accomplish  the  work  set  before  it  made  earnest 
men  keenly  nlive  to  the  need  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  and  of  fiudiog  an  instant  and  eflect- 
ual  remedy  for  the  long  schism  which  endangered  its  union. 
Moreover,  in  Bohemia  there  was  a  formidable  religious  movement, 
led  by  John  Uusa  and  others,  and  stimulated  by  the  writings  of 
Wyclif  — a  movement  that  threatened  to  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  and  powerful  sect  On  the  Eastern  borders  of  Europe 
hovered  the  Tuikish  invader,  and  in  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
West  strife  and  confusion  prevailed.  The  council  which  gathered 
nt  ConsLince  during  the  last  weeks  of  1414,  and  was  not  dissolved 
until  April,  14TR,  was  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  of  the  eccle- 
sioatical  assemblies  of  the  middle  ages.  If  the  number  of  bishops 
present  was  not  so  hu^e  as  at  some  other  great  synods  of  the 
Church,  this  difference  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  multitude 
of  inferior  clergy,  of  doctors  and  of  jurists,  and  by  the  unexampled 
array  of  sovereigns  and  nobles.  The  pope  and  Sigismund  were 
both  present^  each  with  a  numerous  and  dazzling  retinue  of  o£5ceT8 
and  Rttendonts.  A  throng  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people, 
drawn  by  official  obligation,  curiosity,  the  desire  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure,  flowe<l  into  the  city  of  Constance  to  witness  the  doings  oi 
the  council  The  sessions  had  just  begun,  when  John  came  into 
Johnxxiu.  collision  with  the  reform  party,  under  the  leadership 
foiled.  jjf  D'Ailly,  now  a  cordiniU.     It  was  the  pope's  purpose  to 

procure  a  confirmation  of  the  act«  of  the  Pisan  Council,  which 
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depoeed  Benedict  and  Grej^ry,  and  rande  provision  for  the  eleo- 
tiou  of  his  predecessor.  Tlius  hia  own  position  would  be  strength- 
ened and  he  would  bo  enabled  to  proceed  ngainst  them  as  anti- 
popes.  Having  got  this  dangerous  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
council,  he  would  then  try  to  occupy  the  remainder  of  its  sittings 
with  the  heresies  of  Huss  and  Wyclif,  and  by  a  few  concessions 
baffle  all  serious  attempts  at  reform.  In  opposition  to  this  plan, 
D'Ailly  maintained  that  only  so  far  as  a  council  really  represents 
the  universal  Church,  which  alone  cannot  err,  is  it  freed  from  Iho 
dauger  of  falling  luto  error,  and  that  for  this  reason,  although  the 
assembly  at  Pisa  is  with  probability  believed  to  have  been  such  a 
council,  yet  it  is  possible  that  it  did  err,  as  other  such  assemblies 
have  erred,  if  we  may  credit  the  statemeuta  of  the  learned.  More- 
over, any  ratification  of  its  acts  would  only  tend  to  shake  the  belief 
in  iU  authority,  and,  besides,  make  it  harder  to  bring  the  schism 
to  an  end.  It  was  evident  that  the  party  represented  by  D'Ailly 
wished  to  leave  the  council  free  to  negotiate  with  Benedict  and  with 
Gregory.  Soon  afUr,  a  letter  came  from  Gregory,  offering  to  abdi- 
cate, if  his  two  rivals  would  do  the  same.  It  was  now  suggested 
by  Cardinal  Fhilastcr  that  John,  in  imitation  of  tlio  good  shepherd 
who  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  should  resign,  and  It  was  as- 
serted that  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  union  of  the  Cliurch  he 
could  be  compelled  to  take  this  step.  In  the  meantime  the  reso- 
lution to  vote  by  oatious  had  crushed  the  design  of  the  pope  to 
control  the  asHnmbiy  through  the  numerical  preponderance  of  Ital- 
ian prelates.  Tlio  situation  of  John  began  to  be  critical  Terri- 
fied by  rumors  of  accusations  about  fo  be  presented  against  him, 
he  solemnly  promised,  upon  his  oath,  to  abdicate  in  case  Gregory 
and  Benedict  would  also  resign.  In  order  to  avoid  carrying  this 
promise  into  effi^ct,  he  fled  to  Sohaffhausen,  which  lay  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  his  friend,  Frederick  of  Austria.  Tlie  council,  lest  the 
pope's  action  might  be  taken  to  invalidate  its  authority,  promul- 
gated a  decree  which  rood  thus :  "  The  Synod  of  Constance,  regu- 
larly assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  forming  a  universal  council  and 
representing  the  militant  Church,  has  its  authority  immediately 
from  God,  and  everyone,  tlie  pope  included,  is  bound  to  obey  it 
in  what  pertjiins  to  the  faith,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  schism,  and 
DopMition  of  ^^^  reformation  of  the?  Church  in  head  and  members." 
jrtaxiiH.  j^  ^jyj  m^(^  low^  befoix'  Frederick  submissively  made  his 
peace  with  Sigismund,  and  the  pope,  baring  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  couucil,  was,  on  Mny  29,  1415,  deposed  from  office.  Shortly 
afterwards  Gregory  resigned.    But  Benedict  was  obetinate,  and 
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when  negotiations  with  him  had  proved  fniitlesft,  and  he  woa 
deaerted  by  all  except  the  aingle  town  of  Pefiisoola  in  Spain,  he 
was  formally  deposed.  While  the  council  was  thus  engaged  in 
ending  the  schism,  it  was  also  engaged  in  putting  down 
heres;  with  a  relentless  determination.  Sigismund  had 
heen  anxious  that  Huss,  the  lca«1cr  of  the  now  movement  in  Bo- 
hemia, should  come  to  Constance  and  bring  his  cause  before  the 
represents tivca  of  the  Church.  Huss  consented  to  do  so,  appa- 
rently looking  upon  the  council  not  as  a  judicial  body  before 
which  he  was  going  to  be  arraigned  antl  tried,  but  as  a  great  assem- 
bly in  whose  presence  be  might  vindicate  himself  against  the  accu- 
sations of  his  enemies.  The  emperor  then  gave  him  a  safe-oonduot, 
which  enjoined  upon  all  lords  and  magnates  to  permit  him  without 
molestation  to  go  and  return.  Despite  this,  not  long  after  he  ar- 
rived in  Constance,  he  was  thrown  into  prison.  Sigismund  was  at 
first  angry  at  such  a  flagrant  violntion  of  his  safe-conduct>  but  the 
dctormined  attitude  of  the  council  led  him  to  give  way.  It  was 
difficult  to  find  any  statements  of  Huss  which,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  intended  by  him,  could  be  declared  heretical.  The  coun- 
cil, however,  could  plant  itself  on  the  ground  that  he  disowned  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  and  acknowledged  no  authority  as  final  ex- 
cept the  Scriptures,  as  he  understood  them.  Moreover,  his  ethical 
theory  of  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  rulers,  lay  or  ecclesirwtic, 
to  govern,  a  theory  in  which  he  followed  Wyclif,  excited  sincere 
alarm.  The  leatlers  of  the  reform  party  were  ready  to  pull  on  of- 
fending pope  from  his  throne,  but  they  were  wedded  to  the  doctrine 
of  hierarchical  authority.  They  felt  it  the  more  neoesaaty,  there- 
fore, to  mark  the  limitri  of  the  reform  which  they  aspired  to  achieve. 
The  violent*  mob-likr  deportment  of  the  council  contrasted  very 
unfavorably  with  the  noble  serenity  and  self-possession  of  their  vio- 
tim.  AVhen  his  sentence  was  being  read,  Uuss  turned  and  fixed  hia 
eyes  upon  Sigismund.  The  blush  that  overspread  the  king's  face 
disclosed  the  verdict  of  his  conscience,  that  he  ought  to  have  kept 
faith  even  with  a  heretic.  Huss  was  burned  in  July,  1415,  and  his 
friend  and  ilisciple,  Jerome  of  Prague,  one  year  Uter. 

Thus  far  the  council  had  proceeded  with  vigor  and  unanimity. 
But  political  animosities  began  to  a^^ravate  the  difficulties  which 
OboiMotfft  beset  all  essays  at  reform.  England  and  France  wcro 
'*'*•  at  war.     Sigismund,  having  sought  in  vain  to  mediate, 

allied  himself  to  Englanfl,  and  thus  lost  the  "  truly  international 
place "  which  he  had  previously  held  in  the  council.  Movement* 
within  the  body  itself  were  equally  destructive  to  its  efficiency.    Oer- 
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W)n,  bj  his  persistence  in  urging  the  condemnation  of  Petit,  who, 
after  the  assa&aination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  wrLtt«n  a  book 
in  defence  of  tyrannicide,  lost  his  influence  over  the  assembly. 
D'Ailly  became  the  leader  of  the  cardinals  and  the  defender  of 
their  authority  as  representatives  of  the  Bomau  Church.  Ho 
Bought  to  hasten  the  election  of  a  pope,  lest  the  reforming  ^iritot 
the  council  should  become  revolutionary.  The  Germans,  and  nt 
first  the  English,  -warned  by  what  took  place  at  Pisa,  were  anxious 
that  the  reformation  of  the  Church  in  "  head  and  members  "  should 
precede  the  papal  electiou.  But  their  movements  were  regai'ded 
with  suspicion  by  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Italians.  The 
cardinals,  taking  advantage  of  this  national  jealousy,  forced  the 
liberal  party  from  one  compromise  to  another,  until  they  won  fi-om 
Sigismund  his  consent  to  the  election  of  a  new  pope.  A  decree  woa 
then  adopted  which  forbade  certain  papal  extortioua  and  provided 
for  the  fi'equent  aHsembUug  of  general  coimclla.  All  other  reforms 
were  left  to  be  carried  out  by  the  pope,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
council  then  in  session,  or  with  the  aid  of  deputies  from  the  na- 
tions. On  November  11,  1417,  Otto  Colonna  was  chosen,  and  took 
the  name  of  ILirtiu  V.  The  new  pope  soon  showed  his 
real  attitude  toward  the  reforming  movement  He  sanc- 
tioned the  abuses  on  which  the  Bomau  court  had  nourished  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  John  XXUI.,  and,  before  the  council  was  dissolved, 
asserted  the  papal  supremacy  in  terms  which  contradicted  the  doc- 
trine of  conciliar  authority,  which  had  been  solemnly  promulgated 
in  ita  fourth  and  fifth  sessions.  The  members  of  the  council, 
wearied  by  their  long-continued  and  apparently  futile  labors,  were 
in  no  mood  to  withstand  the  schemes  or  pretensions  of  the  pope. 
They  satisfied  themselves  with  a  decree  embotlying  a  few  reforms 
upon  which  they  were  all  united,  and  voted  to  leave  the  rest  to  be 
arranged  in  concordats  with  the  sovcrol  natioua  Aliu-tiu,  having 
bestowed  upon  them  plenary  absolution,  which  was  to  extend  un- 
til death,  dissolved  the  assembly.  The  substantial  failure  of  this 
council  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men  every- 
where deemed  indispensable  was  a  proof  that  some  more  radical 
means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be  found. 

Martin  had  rescued  the  papacy  from  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened it  at  Constance,  and  he  now  undertook  to  restore  ita  lo8tpre»- 
TnabioiD  tige.  He  revived  the  pontifical  authority  in  the  papal 
**""''*■  states  and  brought  a  new  prosperity  to  Rome.  In  Prance 
he  recovered  those  prerogatives  of  the  Itoman  see  which  had  been 
taken  away  by  the  royal  ordinances  of  1418.     But  in  Elngland  bia 
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passionate  dentmciatioD  of  the  stAtiites  of  prorisors  and  prsemu- 
iiire  were  not  beedetl  He  relucUiuUy  assembled  a  geueral  council 
at  Pavia,  in  obedience  to  the  decree  adopted  at  Constance,  ami 
then,  ha^Hng  transferred  it  to  Sienna,  and  fomeuied  dimions  amoDg 
the  few  that  wore  present,  procured  its  dissolution.  The  ascend* 
ency  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  seriously  endangered  in  another 
quarter.  The  destruction  of  Husa  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had  sent 
a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the  greater  portion  of  the  Bohemian 
people.  Underlying  the  movement  of  which  Hu88  woa  the  principal 
author  was  a  mingled  national  and  reUgious  feeHng.  The  Huaaite 
jeforms,  and  especially  the  demand  for  the  cnp,  which  in  the  ad> 
ministration  of  the  sncrameut  had  long  been  withheld  from  the 
laity,  were  supported  by  the  Slavic  population,  but  were  opposed  by 
the  Genuana.  The  Council  of  Constance  and  Martin  V.  resolved  to 
suppress  the  rising  heresy  by  force.  Bohemia  was  a  constituent 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  therefore  to  Sigismund  was  allotted 
the  task  of  conquering  the  Bohemian  heretics,  wlio  were  called 
TJtraquists,  because  they  partook  of  the  communion  in  both  kind& 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which  went  far 
beyond  the  Utraquists  in  their  doctrinal  iunovatious  and  in  antipa- 
thy to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Taboritcs,  as  they  were  styled, 
rejected  transubstantiation  ;  they  appealed  to  the  Bible  as  alone 
authoritative,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  popes, 
of  the  councils,  or  of  the  Fathers.  Opposition  only  turned  their 
enthusiasm  into  fanaticism.  lu  Ziska,  the  most  noted  of  their  lead- 
ers, they  found  a  general  of  fierce  and  stubborn  braver}* ;  and  under 
hia  guidance  the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  irresistible. 
In  1420  the  modenit«  Utrftquista,  or  Ciilixtines,  embodied  their  be- 
liefs in  the  celebrated  Four  Articles  of  Prague.  They  provided  that 
the  word  of  God  should  freely  be  preached,  that  the  sacraments 
should  be  administered  in  both  kinds^  that  priests  and  monks 
should  be  divested  of  their  worldly  goods,  and  that  a  strict  Church 
discipline  should  be  maintained.  The  Utraquists  and  Tahorites 
viewed  each  other  with  mutual  suspicion,  and  would  unite  only  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both.  The  crusadeSt 
undertaken  by  the  authority  and  at  the  command  of  the  Church, 
fiUetl  Bohemia  with  the  horrors  of  war  \  but  they  wholly  failed  to 
subdue  the  heretics,  who  laid  aside  their  own  feuds  to  confront  the 
ooQunon  enemy.  It  was  a  conviction  of  the  futihty  of  these  efibrta 
ooniuiflot  which  prompted  men  to  urge  Martin  to  summon  the 
**^  Council  of  Basel.     By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Ge- 

mini, the  papal  legate,  who  had  shared  the  disastrous  overthrow 
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of  the  lost  cruHading  armj,  tbe  council  decided  to  invite  the  Bohe. 
miana  to  a  free  discussion  of  the  existing  differences. 

In  the  meantime  Martin  had  died,  and  bis  successor,  Eugeniua 
IV,,  became  alarmed  at  this  dangerous  activity  of  tbe 
council.  His  attempts  to  procure  its  dissolution  were  re- 
sisted hy  Cesariui,  and  were  met  ou  the  {>art  of  the  council  b;  a  re* 
affirmation  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Constance,  and  a  declaration  that  the 
synod  then  assembled  at  Basel  could  not  be  dissolved^  ^ansferred, 
or  prorogued  without  its  own  consent  In  order  to  avoid  the  ua- 
tionol  jeolouHiea  which  had  hindered  the  work  at  Couatance,  the 
council  formed  itself  into  four  committees,  the  members  of  which 
were  taken  in  cijual  proportions  from  the  various  ranks  of  the  clergy 
Bud  doclora  of  tbe  law  who  represented  each  nation.  The  negotia* 
tiona  with  the  Bohemians  were  successful.  Having  first  carefully 
obtained  abundant  guarantees  for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn 
pledges  that  they  should  have  a  full  and  free  hearing,  the  Utra- 
quist  delegates,  representative  of  both  the  lending  parties,  the 
Calixtiues  and  Taboritea,  presented  themselves  at  BaaeL  After 
long  consultations,  and  the  sending  of  on  embassy  from  the  coun- 
cil to  Bohemia,  the  Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions,  which 
were  set  forth  in  a  document  termed  the  "  Compactata."  In  tbom 
the  articles  of  Prague  were  so  modilied  as  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
poseible,  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  hierarchy.  Such  a 
iMMtuf  tba  compromise  could  only  tend  to  divide  the  Calixtines  and 
Taiwrite*.  ^g  Taborites  into  mutually  hostile  camps.  An  armed 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Taborites  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thencefoith  the  power  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Utraquiats, 
who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other  countries  as  their  convictions 
would  allow.  The  successful  issue  to  which  the  council  hod  thus 
brought  the  Bohemian  question  won  for  it  the  adherence  of  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  enabled  it  to  compel  Eugeuius  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1433]  to  acknowledge  its  lawfulness  in  spite  of  his  own  bull  of 
Hacoduiona  dissolutlon,  The  negotiations  to  bring  about  the  union 
of  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  plunged  the  pope  and 
the  council  into  a  new  quarrel  The  Kastem  emperor 
was  willing  to  treat  with  whichever  party  could  the  more  power- 
fully inducnco  Western  monarchs  to  join  iu  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  who  were  threatening  Constantinople.  Tbe  dominant  party 
at  Basel  regiu'dml  tbe  counter- negotiations  of  Eugenius  as  a  defi- 
ance of  the  conciliar  authority.  From  this  time  many  of  the  re- 
forms which  they  undertook  were  designed  to  cripple  the  power  of 
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the  pope.  Thej  abolished  nil  papa]  resenrations,  and  all  those  fees 
which  were  costomaril;  paid  bolh  before  aad  after  eccleaiaatical 
appoiiiimenta.  Nor  were  they  content  with  depriving  the  pope  ol 
the  largest  |)ortion  of  hia  revenues.  They  so  changc«.l  the  method 
of  papal  elections  as  to  subject  him  completely  to  the  authority  ol 
eouDcils.  Bat  their  obstinate  peraistence  in  appointing  Avignon 
as  the  place  for  the  proposed  coafereuce  with  the  Greeks  caused 
llhe  more  moderate  members  of  the  council  to  publinh  a  decree  in 
(favor  of  Florence  or  Udinc.  The  pope  forthwith  turned  the  schism 
to  hia  own  advantage,  con&rmed  the  decree  of  the  minority,  and 
called  the  Council  of  Ferrara.     The  Greeks,  after  some  wavering, 

were  won  over  by  the  papal  emissaries.     The  council 

first  met  at  Ferrara,  and  was  a  year  later  transferred  to 
Florence.  The  debates  on  doctrinal  differences,  especially  on  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  addition  by  the  Latins  of 
"  filioque  "  to  the  Nicene  formula,  threatened  to  be  interminable. 
The  Greek  emperor,  John  Paleologus,  was  anxious  to  complete  the 
union,  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  some  at  least  of 
the  pi-omiscs  of  assistance  which  had  flattered  his  hopes.  Urged  on 
by  him,  the  Greeks  consented  to  subscribe  to  statements  of  doc- 
trine whose  phraseology  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  shelter 
their  own  beliefs,  and  to  a  dedanitian  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope 
"  saving  all  the  rights  and  privileges  "  of  the  four  patriarchs  of  the 
East  Eugenius  in  turn  promised  to  maintain,  for  the  defence  of 
Ooualontinople,  two  galleys  and  three  hundred  soldiers.  This  waa 
all  that  the  emperor  could  procure  to  offer  to  his  people,  who  were 
indignant  at  his  base  desertion  of  orthodoxy.  The  prestige  whicli 
the  popes  gained  from  this  affair  was  increased  when,  one  after 
anoUier,  the  remaining  sects  of  the  East  made  a  show  of  Bubmis- 
sion. 

A  few  days  after  the  Council  of  Ferrara  opened,  the  prelates 
who  had  remained  at  Basel  under  the  presidency  of  D'Allemand 

suspended  Eugenius  as  contumacious,  and  declared  that 
mouoi^frf     the  administration  of  the   papacy  devolved  upon  the 

synod  there  assembled.  The  more  powerful  nations  of 
Europe  deprecated  these  extreme  measures  of  the  council,  as  well 
as  the  acts  of  retaliation  to  which  the  pope  had  resorted.  Charles 
VH  of  France  hastened  to  adopt  such  of  the  reforms  enacted  at 
Basel  as  would  free  the  French  Church  from  papal  interference  and 
extortion.  Accordingly,  in  July  tliese  decrees  were  emliodied  in 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  drawn  up  at  the  Synod  of  Bourges.  Oer> 
many  pursued  the  same  course.     The  Church  wa.^  declared  neutral 
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by  the  electoral  prinoea,  and  a  year  later  an  acceptance  of  the 
Basel  reforms,  similar  in  its  proTisiona  to  the  Pragmatic  Sfttiction, 
waa  decreed  at  the  Diet  of  Kainz.  The  council,  whoae  radical  pro- 
ceedingB  had  caused  the  desertion  of  wtmy  prelates,  uow 
deposed  Eugenius  and  drew  from  his  comfortable  seclu- 
sion Amadeus  VUL,  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  they  elected  pope.  By 
this  act,  which  opened  the  way  for  another  schism,  it  lost  the 
moral  support  of  Europe,  and  after  a  few  years  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, along  with  its  popo,  who  bore  the  name  of  Felix  V.  It 
was  now  the  aim  of  the  Roman  court  to  recover  the  obedience  of 
Germany.  The  weakness  and  irresolution  of  the  king,  Frederick 
m.,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  electors,  offered  a  fair  field  for  suc- 
cessful intrigue.  Prominent  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
jg^j^^f  negotiations  was  ^ueas  Sylvius  Piccolomini.      He  was 

Bjirtoa.  g  brilliant  and  sagacious  man,  cultivated  and  aspiring, 
but  not  free  from  dissolute  ways,  which,  in  his  own  judgment,  ren- 
dered it  for  a  long  period  unseemly  for  him  to  take  orders.  Facilo 
and  flexible,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  any  turn  in  the  course  of 
events,  and  immediately  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  attached 
himself  successively  to  several  prelates  of  opposite  parties,  then 
was  an  official  and  an  eager  partisan  of  the  Couucil  of  Basel, 
and  finally  was  appointed  one  of  Frederick's  secretaries.  Being 
sent  to  Borne  as  an  envoy,  he  became  reconciled  to  Eugenius, 
and  promised  to  be  as  valuable  a  friend  of  papal  pretensions  aa 
he  had  previously  been  an  active  and  formidable  enemy.  It  was 
largely  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  that,  in  retura  for  a  vague  con- 
firmation of  the  rights  of  the  national  Church,  the  obedience  of 
Germany  waa  restored  to  the  dying  pope,  on  February  7, 
1447.  Nicholas  V.  waa  not  alow  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  triumph.  Tlie  Concordat  of  Vienna  abandoned  the 
reforms  of  Basel,  and  hardly  left  to  the  German  Church  those  lib- 
erties which  Martin  had  granted  to  it  at  Constance.  'When  the  ju- 
bilee year  of  1450  came,  and  the  pope  beheld  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims ilockiag  to  Bome,  he  could  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  fact 
that  the  papacy  had  survived  the  schism  and  the  reforming  coun- 
cils, and  that  now  it  seemed  to  be  regaining  its  ancient  position 
and  influence  in  Europe.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Nicholas  to  give 
strength  and  stability  to  the  papal  power.  He  erected  fortresses  in 
the  lands  of  the  Church  and  strengthened  the  walls  of  the  capital 
He  adorned  not  only  Itomo,  but  also  other  cities,  with  magnificent 
buildings.  He  made  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Vatican  library.     As  a  patron  uf  men  of  Jet- 
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ten  he  Tied  with  Cosimo  de'  Medici  and  Alfonso  of  Naples.  In  a& 
cordoDce  with  his  plan,  "Bome  was  to  be  a  iDi8.sionai7  of  culture 
to  Europe,  and  so  was  to  disarm  suspicion  and  regain  prestige." 
But  Borne,  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  almost  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion  against  him.  The  last  two  years  of  his  pontificate 
were  embittered  by  hiii  melancholy  reflections  on  the  capture  of 
Conatantiuople,  and  his  own  Incffoctual  attempts  to  unite  the  West 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Turk. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THB  CHUnCH  AND  TUB  PAPACY  IN  THE  LAST  HALF  OP  THE  PIP- 
TEENTU  CENTUBT. 


Tnx  Germans  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  crusade  as  a  mer« 
pretext  for  filling  tlio  coffers  of  the  Roman  court  They  asked : 
"  Why  do  we  rob  our  children  of  bread  that  we  may  fight  the  Turk 
when  the  chief  pontiff  spends  the  treasure  of  St,  Peter  on  stones 
and  mortar?  "  Their  enthusiasm  was  not  aroused  by  the  appeals 
cuixoMiu  ^^  Caliitus  m.,  in  whoso  mind  there  was  a  measure  of 
i«6-i4sa.  *  tbe  old  crusading  zeal,  mingled  with  a  blind  afiection 
for  his  nephews.  Of  these  two  rival  impulses  the  first  did  little 
harm  to  the  infidel^  while  the  second,  by  raising  Boderigo  Borgia, 
the  future  Alexander  VLj  to  the  cardiiialate,  wrought  great  mis- 
chief in  the  Church. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Eugemns,  iOneas  Sylvius  bad  been 
plying  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Germany  with  inducements  to 
I  J,  become  supporters  of  the  Bomon  see.  He  had  turned 
•"i***-  his  back  upon  his  past  life,  except  that  be  retained  his 
fondness  for  literature.  He  had  token  orders,  had  been  made  a 
bishop,  and  then  a  cardinal.  And  now,  upon  the  death  of  Calix- 
tus,  he  was  exalted  to  the  ofSce  tlius  left  vacant  As  Pius  H,  he 
repudiated  that  defence  of  couoiliar  authority  which,  as  .£neaa 
Sylvius,  the  partisan  of  Basely  he  bad  framed,  aud  he  launched  the 
anathemas  of  the  Church  against  any  who  should  presume  to  appeal 
from  the  Bomnn  pontiff  to  a  future  counoiL  Pius  refused  to  In- 
volve the  papacy  in  the  dynastic  quarrels  of  Europe.  He  pursued 
the  safe  policy  of  recoguizing  as  mouarchs  tho»e  who  actually  held 
the  power,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reserved  for  a<ljudication  the 
rights  of  the  claimants.     But  this  coui'se  could  not  satisfy  tho 
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Prcncb  King,  Louis  XI,  who  had  aboliahed  the  Prugmiitic  Sanc- 
tion in  the  hope  that  Pius  would  aid  him  in  winning  Naplea  for  the 
house  of  Aujou.  Finding  himseU  deceived,  Louis  took  revenge 
npoD  the  pope  by  renewing  its  provisiona 

No  one  eaw  more  clearlir  than  Pius  that  the  military  power  of 
the  Turks  threatened  the  Bafety  of  Europe.  But  it  was  not  far* 
seeing  statesmanship  alone  which  impelled  him  to  urge  on  a  cru- 
sade. He  sought  by  it  to  restore  the  prestige  of  the  papacy,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  overwhelm  the  Bohemian  king,  Podiebrad,  who 
had  resisted  his  attempts  to  break  down  the  compacts.  When  all 
other  resources  were  of  no  avail,  he  resolved,  feeble  as  he  was,  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  crusading  army.  But  he  lived  only 
long  enough  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  to  gaze  ujkju 
the  fleet  of  his  Venetian  allies. 

National  rivahies  and  the  ambition  of  princes  had  thwarted 
every  attempt  of  the  popes  to  mould  Europe  into  a  confederacy  to 
cODfrout  the  common  foe.  These  repeated  failures  show  that  the 
moral  force  of  the  papacy  as  an  international  power  was  hopelesaly 
undermined.  The  Boman  court  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the 
growing  weakness  of  its  position.  But  even  so  upright  a  pontiff  as 
Pwiiii  144*-^*^  ^  could  do  little  to  gain  for  it  new  strength.  In 
i*n.  '  Italy  he  sought  to  promote  order  throughout  the  papal 
domains,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  the  intiigues  of  the  sunoundiog 
princes.  He  loved  splendor,  but  refused  to  thrive  on  extortion. 
He  desired  to  lire  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  plunge  Europe  into  war  in  order  to  overwhelm  the  heretical  King 
of  Bohemia. 

Sixtus  IV.  revived  the  project  of  a  crusade,  only  to  learn  that 
religious  feelinga  and  motives  Lad  little  sway  over  the  hearts  of 
siittu  IV.,  znen.  He  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  look  to  the  do- 
HT1-14M.  tions  of  Europe  for  obedience,  nor  even  for  protection 
against  the  restless  ailveuturers  and  ambitious  princes  who  continu- 
ally threatened  the  papal  states.  He  sought  to  give  strength  to 
the  papacy,  not  by  reforming  it  and  thus  recovering  something  of 
its  ancient  moral  power,  but  by  giving  it  a  position  (reside  the 
principaUties  of  Italy,  and  by  enriching  his  relatives  with  lands  and 
other  possessions  that  they  might  support  it.  His  fierce  energy 
would  brook  no  opposition.  When  the  Medici  threw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephew,  Girolamo  Riario,  he 
was  so  eager  to  overthrow  them  that  he  uttereil  only  feeble  protests 
in  condemnation  of  the  plot  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenza 
Julian  was  assassinated  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  during  the  cele- 
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bration  of  high  mass ;  but  the  conspiracy  failed,  aod  those  who 
took  part  in  it  received  fiummar}'  Tengeance  at  the  bimda 
of  the  ilorentines.  The  pope  forthvrith  excomniunicated 
liorenzo,  laid  the  city  under  au  interdicl,  and  joined  the  King  of 
Naples  in  matuDg  war  npon  it.  The  diplomacy  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine  citizen  soon  deprived  Sixtus  of  his  royal  ally  ;  and  that  event, 
together  with  the  capture  of  Obranto,  in  1480,  by  the  Turks,  forced 
him  to  accept  a  merely  formal  submissioa  from  Florence.  Id 
order  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew  he  first  united  with  Venice 
in  a  wiu*  against  its  duke ;  but,  alarmed  at  the  dangers  with 
which  the  continued  hostility  of  the  Italian  League  iJiroatened 
him,  he  forsook  his  Venetian  allies,  and  excommunicated  them  for 
not  making  peace  at  his  bidding.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  the  failure  of  the  pope  to  gain  any  advantage  in  the  con- 
test that  ensued  hastened  bis  death.  Innocent  VOX,, 
after  waging  a  fruitless  war  with  Naples,  made  an  alliance 
with  Lorenzo  de'  Meilici,  and,  by  following  Ids  advice, 
won  the  title  of  "  Constant  Guardian  of  the  peace  of  Italy."  He  re- 
ceived an  annual  tribute  from  the  sultau  for  detaining  his  brother 
and  rival  as  a  prisoner  at  the  papal  court,  instead  of  sending  him 
to  lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
With  parental  zeal,  Innocent  sought  goodly  marriage  portions  for 
lits  children,  and  made  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  resound  with  the 
noise  of  unaccustomed  feetiritiea 

Meanwhile  several  momentous  events  had  taken  place  in  the 
West.  In  England  the  Wai^a  of  tltc  Hoses  had  ended  with  the 
accession  of  Henrj'  \IL,  of  Lancaster,  and  his  marriage 
with  EUzabeth  of  York.  By  the  union  of  Charles  VUL 
of  Fmuce  with  Anne  of  Brittany  the  authority  of  the 
crown  had  been  eHtablished  over  the  Uiat  great  feudatory.  In  Spain, 
the  heii-9  to  Castile  and  Aragon  had  been  united,  in  1469,  by  the 
marriage-bond,  and  their  kingdom  had  been  consolidated  by  the 
conquest  of  Oranada  in  1492.  At  this  critical  time  Cardinal  Borgia 
Au-TBndwVL.  **'-*'"'l*«l  ^-ho  papal  throne,  under  tlie  name  of  Alexan- 
HW-160S.  jgj,  Yj^^  ^jj^i  pursued  the  same  policy  aa  Slxtus  IV.,  but 
with  more  boldness  and  skill,  and  with  greater  good  fortune. 
Under  his  influence  the  papacy  sank  to  the  level  of  the  other  Ital- 
ian priDcipalities,  and  showed  itself  ready,  like  them,  to  sacrifice 
even  the  welfare  of  Italy  for  ita  own  temporal  advantage  and  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Borgia  family.  Alexander  did  not  shrink 
from  any  form  of  diplomatic  intrigue,  nor  from  war,  nor  even  from 
asiiassination,  in  order  to  realize  his  purposea     He  was  stronger 
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than  rival  princes^  in  (hat  he  could  wield  those  epiritual  weapons  of 
excommucicntion  and  interdict  which  bad  not  yet  become  wholly 
blunted.  He  bf'g^an  his  reign  with  a  stern  repression  of  the  crim- 
inal outbreaks  which  had  grown  so  (requeut  at  JEtome  under  his 
weak  predecessor.  He  formed  a  close  alUiujce  with  the  King  of 
Naples  for  mutiwl  defence  agiilnst  Charles  VllL  of  France,  who  was 
advancing  to  Italy,  as  the  heir  of  the  bouse  of  Ajijou,  to  seek  the 
Keapolitan  crown.  He  besought  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  come  to 
his  aid.  But,  despite  all  his  efforts,  Charles  was  everywhere  trium- 
phant. Florence  opened  her  gates  to  ham,  and  Savonarola,  the 
gieat  Florentine  preacher,  saw  in  him  the  deliverer  of  Italy  and  the 
reformer  of  the  Church.  The  pope  bowed  before  the  storm,  but 
only  for  a  moment.  He  soon  formed  a  powerful  league, 
through  fear  of  which  the  French  monarch  was  obliged 
to  desert  his  newly  won  kingdom.  By  his  influence  Saronarola, 
who  still  encouraged  Florence  to  maintain  ita  treaty  with  France, 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  as  a  heretic.  Alexander  had  not  been 
forgetful  of  his  children.  They  either  received  princely  titles  and 
domains,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ciirdinal  CECsar,  rich  benefices.  The 
pope  had  labored  to  destroy  the  power  of  France  in  Naples ;  he 
now,  in  1499,  helped  Louis  XH  to  establish  it  in  Milan.  Hia  son 
Ciesiir,  having  renounced  his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  received  a 
French  title  and  the  hand  of  a  French  princess.  Alexander  grasped 
this  opportunity  to  expel  the  petty  t^TOuts  from  the  cities  of  the 
Bouiagna,  aud  to  consolidate  it  into  one  great  principality,  held  di- 
rectly from  the  Roman  see  by  his  son  Carsaras  duke.  There  was  no 
one  to  interpose.  Mil:in  had  fuUeu  before  the  arms  of  Louia 
Venice  needed  the  pope's  help  to  drive  biick  the  Turks.  Naples, 
with  the  papal  sanction,  was  being  divided  between 
France  and  Spain.  Alexander  seemed  at  the  goal  of  all 
hia  aims,  when  he  was  stricken  with  a  fever  and  died.  The  base- 
ness of  his  character,  the  sensuality  of  his  court,  and  the  mysterious 
murders  which  filled  Rome  with  terror,  gave  currency  to  the 
stories  of  hia  enemies,  which  pictured  him,  as  well  as  his  children 
Lucretia  and  Ciesar,  as  monsters  of  iniquity.  No  doubt  the  pope 
and  his  son  were  bad  enough  ;  but  Lucretia  was  probably  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  her  father's  schemes^  since  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  she  was  honored  and  beloved 
by  all 

Alexander's  attention  had  not  been  given  solely  to  Italian  poli- 
tics. In  virtue  of  the  rights  derived  from  Peter  to  the  apostolic 
see  he  had  assumed  to  give  away,  "of  his  mere  liberality,"  to  Spain 
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roadj  to  receive  the  anbniiBsion  of  the  cardinals  who  had  Aummoned 
the  scbi&matic  council,  and  to  become  reconciled  to  tlie 
moDoxch  who  had  striven  to  overthrow  Julius,  his  prede- 
cessor. The  death  of  Louis  brought  the  young  and  ambitioua 
Francis  I.  to  the  throne.  The  pope  soaght  to  advance 
the  fortunes  of  his  relatives  by  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  rojol  family  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  however,  io 
order  to  strengthen  liis  own  position,  ho  joined  a  European  Icagiie 
whose  real  aim  was  to  thwart  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  French 
king.  To  win  the  support  of  Henry  VIIL  he  raised  Wolsey  to  the 
cardinnlftte.  The  triumph  of  Francia  at  Marigaono  obliged  Leo  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  with  him,  even  at  tlie  expense  of  those  cities  on 
the  north  of  the  Bomagna  wliich  the  valor  of  Julius  had  won.  But 
the  pope  Bucceeded  in  obtaining  from  him  the  abandonment  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  for  whoso  repeal  preceding  jwpes  had 
vainly  striven.  This  seemed  to  be  a  great  victory  for  the  papacy. 
In  reality,  however,  although  the  Gallicon  Church  was  robbed  of 
its  liberties,  the  pope  gained  only  the  annats — the  first  year's  in- 
come of  the  great  benedces — wliile  the  power  of  nominating  to 
these  places  fell  to  the  king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  re- 
quired to  bring  the  parliament  to  register  the  new  concordat,  and 
the  indignation  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved  that  it  in- 
dicated no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  Leo,  though 
at  peace  with  Francis,  did  not  hesitate  to  negotiate  witli  his  ene- 
mies. One  of  his  sayings  was :  "When  you  have  made  a  league 
with  any  prince,  you  ought  not  on  that  account  to  cease  from  treat- 
ing with  his  adversary."  The  European  monarcha  were  not  much 
disturbed  by  his  genial  duplicity ;  but  he  who  watched  to  gain 
something  from  every  change  in  the  political  situation  saw  bis  own 
international  importance  rapidly  dwindling,  and  himself  obliged  to 
accede  to  arrangements  made  with  Httle  consideration  of  his  in- 
terests. The  Council  of  the  Zjateran  having,  according  to  the  papal 
declaration,  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  welfore  of  Christen- 
dom, was  dissolved  in  1517  "  on  the  very  verge  of  the  greatest  out- 
break which  had  over  threatened  the  organization  of  the  Church." 
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Before  Uie  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Bcholastic  move- 
ment had  well  nigh  spent  its  force.  It  was  undermined  by  the 
Tka  of  •cbo-  reappearance  of  Nominaliflm,  and  especially  by  the  teach- 
luticiKD.  iQg  of  one  of  the  most  acute  of  all  the  schoolmen,  Will* 
iam  of  Occam,  and  by  his  disciples.  Occam  taught  that  common 
wiiiitm  or  oc-  '^^^^^^  *^^  names  of  classes,  are  like  the  signs  of  algebra. 
'*ia«  ^*"  They  are  a  convenient  mode  of  designating  individuals^ 
which  alone  exisL  The  general  notion  and  its  name  are 
both  representative  fictions ;  and  this  double  source  of  inexjictituda 
shuts  out  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  or  theological  science. 
The  truths  of  religion  are  directly  revealed  by  God  in  the  Bible 
and  to  the  Church.  So  far  from  being  capable  of  demonstration, 
they  msy  stand  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  logical  conclusions  of 
what  we  call  science.  Thus  the  foundation  of  scholasticism,  which 
aimed  to  verify  the  creed  by  philosophy,  was  cut  away.  Still  more 
was  done  by  Occam  for  the  future  in  his  attacks  upon  the  claim  of 
papal  infallibility,  and  the  doctrine  of  tho  power  of  the  pope  over 
kings  and  iu  temporal  aflaira  He  was  the  champion  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  to  which  he  belonged,  in  the  contest  in  behalf  of  the 
rule  of  poverty,  wliicli  was  waged  against  the  ponLiJIk  He  was  the 
animating  spirit  of  a  group  of  men — one  of  whom  was  Morsilius  of 
Padua — who  were  protected  at  Munich,  and  stood  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria  in  his  conflict  witb  the  Avignonese  popes.  Occam  asserted 
Boctrtimof  ^^^^  even  a  general  council  might  err  ;  tliat  faith  might 
Oowm.  depart  save  from  the  souls  of  a  few  devout  women  ;  that 

the  hierarchical  system  might  be  given  up,  if  the  good  of  tho 
Church  required  it ;  that  a  king  has  all  tho  powers  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal person,  except  such  as  spring  from  ordination,  and  that  if  an 
emergency  requires  it,  the  emperor  could  appoint  or  depose  the  pope. 
In  his  old  age  there  was  a  partial  reconciliation  between  Occam 
and  Clement  VX  ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  retracted  even  this 
last  proposition,  which  the  pope  required  as  the  condition  of  grant- 
ing him  absolution.  Occam's  influence  was  felt  by  Wyclif,  and 
affected  strongly  the  Qallican  leaders  in  the  reforming 
councils.  It  extended  still  later.  Hia  principles,  and 
tboee  of  his  disciples,  were  the  maxims  on  which  the  resistance  of 
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Protestant  princes  to  the  aatbority  of  Rome  vras,  to  a  considerable 
Bxtf'Qt,  based.  Luther  vraa  a  student  of  Occam,  praises  him  as  the 
XDoet  iii^^euiuus  of  the  scbooltneu,  and  derived  from  him  bis  ooccep- 
tioD  of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  couception  suggested  by  Occam  as  a 
reasonable  view,  yet  as  one  that  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  possible 
iuconBistency  of  fnith  and  reftson.  Notwithstanding  the  revolu- 
tionary' iutluence  that  went  forth  from  Occam,  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  orthodox  bcUcTor  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  His 
whole  method  of  discussion  is  scholastic,  and,  in  theology,  he  added 
a  third  school,  that  of  the  Occamists,  to  the  previously  existing 
parties,  the  Tboiuists  and  the  Scotist^  He  was  honored  by  his  pu> 
pils  with  the  titles  of  "  Hlost  Learued."  '*  Livincible  Doctor,"  etc 

Thomas  Brodwardine,  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  an  able  mathematician,  as  well  as  phi- 
ttndwwiino.  losophcr.  His  main  work  was  in  defence  of  tlie  position 
i»o-iMa  ^j^^^  ^1  human  hoUuess  is  exclusively  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace.  As  the  correlate  of  this  view  he  asserted  predestination. 
He  was  styled  "Doctor  Profundus."  Wyclif  is  among  those  who 
held  Bradwardino  in  high  honor. 

Xu  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  logical  ideas  of 
Occam  were  inculcated  by  Gabriel  Biel,  who  was  not  *'  the  last  of 
the  schoolmen,"  as  he  has  often  been  called,  but  was  the 
last  of  the  very  remarkable  men  who  adhered  to  the 
scholastic  method.  As  regards  the  papal  power,  he  adhered  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  Basel 

In  relating  the  history  of  the  papacy  we  have  noticed  certain 
rehgious  movements  antagonistic  to  the  mediseval  type  of  Christi- 
,^^  _^^  anity.  The  eai'lier  of  these  had  for  their  aim  the  over- 
uo'fliDciiu  throw  of  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  priesthood, 
deeply  infected  fts  it  was  with  worldlincss  and  immorality.  Prom- 
inent among  the  sects  which  arose  were  the  Albigenses,  whose  doc- 
trines were  tinged  with  heresies  somewhat  akin  to  the  ancient 
Mauichifeism,  but  whose  Hves  were  characterized  by  self-denying 
devotion  and  zeal  for  moral  purity.  The  same  general  movement 
protliiccil  the  "Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Manichaean  doo- 
tiiue,  who  denied  tho  exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  teach  the 
gospel,  ind  who,  wherever  they  went,  kindled  among  the  people  a 
dosii-e  to  read  the  Bible.  Tho  influence  of  the  Spiritual  Francis- 
cans, tind  of  the  bands  of  praying  men  and  women  called  Beg- 
rbaOmiiimtM.  ^^^^'^^  °^^^  Beguincs,  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Ar*- 
forinatory  movement  of  a  different  kind  was  iuitiat4«d  by 
'.he  Gallicau  theologians  whom  we  had  occasion  to  describe  in  cou 
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Dection  with  the  refonnmg  counciis.  They  auncd  io  substitute  for 
the  papal  coueeption  of  the  bicrarchj  the  idea  that  ecclesiastical 
aathohty  residcu  in  the  universal  Church. 

But  besides  the  sectaxieB,  whose  existence  testified  to  a  profound 
dissatisfaction  with  the  mediaeval  order  of  things,  and  a  deep  crav* 
ing,  miugled  though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, for  a  simpler  type  of  Christiauity,  and  the  conser- 
Tative  theologians  whose  only  aim  was  to  reform  the  administration 
of  the  Church  and  the  luorala  of  the  clergy,  there  were  individuals 
who  are  appropriately  called  radical  reformers — men  who  in  essen- 
tial points  anticipated  the  IVotestaut  movement  Although  their 
eflurts  to  bring  in  a  more  enlightened  doctrine  and  a  purer  Ufe 
were  to  a  large  extent  ineffectual,  they  prepared  the  way  for  more 
succesiiful  cfTorts  when  the  time  for  reform  should  fully  come.  The 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  reformers  before  the  Befonnation  was 
John  TVycht  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1321  He 
earjy  won  distinction  at  Oxford,  and,  after  holding  ser- 
eral  honorable  positiona  at  the  university,  became  doctor  of  theol- 
ogy. While  he  was  warden  of  Canterburj*  Hall  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  their  defence — which  finally  proved  unsuc- 
cessful—against the  aggresaious  of  the  aspiring  mendicant  ordera 
In  his  writings  he  repeatedly  attacked  the  practices  of  the  monka, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  excellence  of  poverty,  which  lay  at  the 
<ounJation  of  their  societies.  He  stood  forth  in  the  character  of  a 
champion  of  civil  and  kingly  authority  against  papal  encroachments. 
By  this  attitude  he  not  only  commended  himself  to  parliament  as  a 
valuable  supporter  of  its  policy,  but  also  gained  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  the  king's  advisers,  the  great  nobles,  such  as  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  shielded  him  from  the  attacks  of  the  hierarchy.  Thus 
Wyclif  was  not  harmed  although  he  boldly  taught  that  a  papal 
decree  has  do  validity  except  so  far  as  it  is  founded  on  the  Scripts 
ures,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  has  no 
effect  save  when  it  is  conformed  to  the  judgment  of  Christ  He 
urged  that  the  clergy  be  forbidden  to  interfere  with  civil  aflfairs  and 
temporal  authority.  Despite  the  eflbrts  of  the  churchmen,  Ms 
etliicid  doctrine,  that  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  rule  ia  for- 
feited by  a  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God,  did  not  excite  much 
alarm.  Ho  asserted  it,  to  be  sure,  simply  as  a  speculative  principle. 
But  when  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiation,  maintain- 
ing that  the  bread  and  wine  remain  imchanged,  although  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  present,  he  lost  the  cordial  support 
of  masiy  who  liad  hitherto  looked  upon  him  with  favor-   His  teaoh- 
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ing  was  condeinneil  and  suppressed  at  the  univeraity,  but  be  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days,  uodisturbed,  ia  his  paxiaL  of  Lutterworth. 
Wyclifs  attacks  upon  the  Bpiritual  dommation  of  the  priesthood 
were  not  limited  to  that  main  support  of  sacerdotal  power,  the 
miracle  of  trausubstautintioo.  He  asserted  that  in  the  primitire 
Church  there  were  but  two  sorts  of  clergy,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
existence  of  the  multiplied  ranks  of  the  priesthood — popea,  cardi- 
nals, patriarchs,  monkB,  canons,  etc.  Ho  spoke  against  the  necesBit^ 
of  auricular  confession,  and  doubted  the  scriptural  warrant  for  the 
rites  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction.  He  advocated  also  a 
simpler  form  of  Church  worship.  The  incompetence  of  the  olei^ 
and  their  neglect  of  their  parishes  led  Lim  to  send  forth  preachers 
who  were  to  go  from  pluee  to  place  to  labor  wherever  there  was 
need.  The  greatest  service  wluch  he  did  the  Enghsh  people  was 
his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  his  open  defence  of  their  right  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  their  o\*-n  tongue.  It  was  Wjclif's  rela- 
tion to  the  politics  of  his  Jay  that  enabled  him  to  attack  the  medi- 
seval  and  papal  Cliurch  in  almost  every  feature  which  distinguished 
it  from  Protestantism,  and  yet  to  live  out  hia  days.  His  death  did 
not  seem  at  once  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  movement  which  he 
inaugurated.  But  the  bold  petition  of  the  Ix>Uards,  as  his  follow- 
ers were  called,  to  parliament  for  the  reform  of  the  Church,  aroused 
the  hierarchy  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  their  repression.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  when 
ihe  relations  of  the  kings  to  the  clergy  were  changed,  that  the  per- 
secution of  them  begau.  The  Lollard  party  gradually  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  principles  of  its  founder  gained  but  few  adherents  except 
among  the  poor  and  obscure  classes,  whose  aspirations  after  social 
and  industrial  equality  the^'  seemed  to  countenance.  Wyclif 's  trans* 
lation  of  the  Bible  was  Liis  most  permanent  work  for  the  English 
people.  His  philosophical  and  doctrinal  teachings  had  an  influence, 
indirect,  perhaps,  yet  important,  upon  the  religious  history  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

A  movement  had  already  begun  in  Bohemia,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  who  had  been  called  from  Aus- 
tria by  the  Emperor  Charles  TV.  to  assist  in  the  re- 
form of  the  clergy.  What  Conrad's  fiery  zeal  did  for  the 
German  population  the  mystical  preaching  of  ftlilitz  did  for  the 
Slaves.  Tliey  attacked  the  vices  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the 
people.  Neither  of  them  was  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  enmity  of 
the  priesthood,  nor  even  by  threats  of  persecutioa  The  ideas 
which  they  had  proclaimed  w^e  set  forUi  more  syetematicaily  in 
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the  writingB  of  Matthias  of  Janow.  Over  against  the  vast  system 
of  rites  and  ordinances  he  placed  the  Bible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart  of  the  helii^ver,  as  sufficient  to  provide  a  rule  of  life.  The 
reform  raoTeiucnt  was  soon  to  acquire  a  national  and  even  Eu- 
ropean significance.  The  writings  of  Wyclif  bad  been  brought 
over  to  the  XJnivertatj  of  Prague,  and  had  found  there  enthusiastic 
expounders.  At  the  head  of  this  ritdng  party  stood  John 
Huss,  who  was  drawn  to  the  English  reformer  by  their 
common  zeal  for  the  purification  of  the  Church.  In  1402  Huaa  waa 
appointed  to  preach  at  the  new  Bethlehem  Chapel,  which  had  been 
founded  in  order  that  the  common  people  might  hear  the  word 
of  God  taught  in  their  own  tongue.  The  efforts  of  the  reformers 
won  the  sympathy  of  the  BohemionH,  all  the  more  because  the  re- 
formers were  opposed  by  the  Oermana  Their  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  king,  Wenzcl,  whoso  claim  to  the  imperial  crown  brought 
him  into  antagonism  to  the  Bohemian  hierarchy.  The  contest  of 
the  two  parties  led  to  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  university, 
which  gave  tlie  preponderance  of  power  to  tlie  natives.  Hence  the 
German  students,  who  had  previously  had  control,  left  in  a  body. 
One  result  of  this  great  exodus  was  the  establishing  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipaic.  Husa  was  now  made  rector  at  Prague,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  reform  party  was  assured.  The  Bohemian  hie- 
rarchy, supported  by  papal  authority,  resorted  to  repressive  mea&- 
iires.  Hubs,  however,  refused  to  stop  preaching  at  the  chapel,  and 
appealed  from  the  pope  poorly  informed  to  the  pope  better  informed. 
His  impassioned  condemDation  of  the  iniquitous  sale  of  indul- 
gences called  down  upon  him  the  papal  excommunication.  Prague 
was  laid  under  an  interdict  while  the  heresiarch  should  remain 
there.  He  was  now  persuaded  by  the  king  to  go  into  exile  until 
peace  ahould  be  restored.  From  his  secure  retreat  he  sent  forth 
letters  to  his  people  and  writings  for  the  Church.  Huse  hod.  less 
theological  acumen  than  Wyclif.  He  agreed  with  the  English 
reformer  in  advocating  philosophical  realism  and  predestination. 
Unlike  him,  he  was  to  the  last  a  beUever  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
fiubstantintion.  He  was  a  clear  and  fervid  preacher.  His  words 
and  his  life  manifeBted  a  heart-felt  zeal  for  practical  holiuesa  He 
propounded  a  lofty  conception  of  the  functions  aud  duties  of  the 
clergj',  and  exalted  the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church.  In  these  characteristics  Hubs  was  not  ex- 
celled by  any  other  ecclesiastical  reformer,  before  or  since.  After 
remaining  in  exile  nearly  two  years,  he  readily  accepted  Sigis- 
Diund's  invit«tiou  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  Constauue,  and  there 
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to  viudicate  himself  and  the  cause  of  reform  before  the  represent- 
atives of  the  universal  Church.  It  was  at  Constance  that  he  rant 
his  death,  July  G,  1415,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The 
executiuu  of  Hubs,  and,  one  year  later,  that  of  Jerome  of  Prague, 
who  shared  his  reforming  spirit,  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Bohe- 
mians to  a  still  more  fervent  and  determined  advocacy  of  reform. 
The  important  place  which  this  movement  occupied  for  many  years 
in  the  affiurs  of  Europe  has  before  been  explained. 

There  were  other  men,  less  renowned,  however,  than  Wyolif 
and  HusB,  who  attacked  the  system  of  modieeval  Christianity  in 
some  of  its  principal  features.  Among  them  was  Jolm 
"Weasel,  a  teacher  of  theology  at  several  o(  the  leading 
universities,  who  dearly  and  earnestly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  faitb  alone,  and  argued  against  the  alleged  iufalUbility  of 
bishops  and  pontiffs.  He  avowed  so  many  of  those  beliefs  which 
later  became  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  reformers,  that  Luther 
declared  that  if  ho  had  road  sooner  the  works  of  Wessel,  it  might 
have  been  plausibly  said  by  his  enemies  that  he  borrowed  every- 
thing from  them.  Another  of  these  men  was  Jerome 
Savonarola,  whose  interest  lay  much  less  in  doctrinal  re- 
form than  in  the  purification  of  morula  Corn  at  Ferrora,  and  des- 
tined for  the  study  of  medicine,  ho  became  disguste<l  and  alarmed 
at  the  wickedness  which  he  beheld  everywhere  about  him,  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order.  His  first  attempts  at  preaching  in 
Florence,  whither  he  hod  gone  in  1482,  produced  little  effect  upon 
the  luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  inhabitants  of  that  city.  But  ho 
was  not  daunted  by  this  failure.  As  his  sense  of  the  corruption  of 
society  became  keener,  he  stood  forth  as  a  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness and  of  a  judgment  speedily  to  come.  He  no  longer  used  the 
reasonings  of  the  schools,  but  discoureed,  as  did  the  proi)heta  of 
old,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High.  Florence,  which  at  first  would 
not  listen  to  him,  at  length  filled  tlie  cathedral  with  awe  struclc 
hearers.  In  1491  Savonarola  was  made  prior  of  the  Convent  of 
St  Mark.  His  inffucnco  was  {oat  becoming  dangerous  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Medici.  Ho  directed  the  sharpest  invectives 
against  the  immoralities  which  fiourished  under  their  rule.  And 
yet  Lforenzo  treated  him  with  kindliness,  and  called  him  to  bis 
death-bed  to  receive  his  words  of  counsel  and  admonition,  and  to 
be  uplifted  by  his  prayers.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Savona- 
rola rapidly  gained  a  niling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
became  vicar-general  of  the  newly  formed  Tuscan  Congregation 
of  Douiiuicaua.    His  prophecies  of  impending  judgment  found  a 
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speedy  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  French.  Through  the  per* 
aonaJ  respect,  amounting  to  awe,  with  which  he  inepircd  the  king, 
Charles  VHX,  he  was  able  to  hasten  the  departure  of  this  conqueror, 
whose  continued  prenence  threatened  the  safely  of  the  city.  Now 
that  the  rule  of  the  Medici  was  overthrown,  he  urged  the  people  to 
the  adoption  of  a  democratic  constitution.  Florence  assumed  a 
changed  aspect.  The  carnivals  were  no  longer  scenes  of  lawless- 
ness and  immornlitj.  Along  the  streets  went  processions  of  chil- 
dren bearing  olive  branches  and  chanting  sacred  Bougs.  And  yet» 
though  Savonarola  had  seemingly  -wrought  a  religious  and  moral 
revolution  in  the  city,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  destruc- 
tion. His  prophetic  enthusiasm  saw  the  will  of  God  in  the  politi- 
cal changes  which  were  taking  place  about  him.  He  earnestly  sup- 
ported a  policy  which  mode  for  him  bitter  enemies,  and  among 
them  the  pope,  Alexander  TL  When  the  pope  found  that  he  could 
not  bribe  the  powerful  preacher  with  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat, 
nor  reduce  him  to  eilence  by  repeated  admonitions,  he  excommuni- 
cated him.  Savonarola  pronounced  this  excommunication  void,  as 
contradictory  to  the  wise  and  just  law  of  God.  His  enemies  finally 
succeeded  in  discrediting  him,  for  a  time,  with  the  people,  and  in 
procuring  bis  arrest.  TVTiile  in  prison  he  busied  himself  with  writ- 
ing a  tract  on  the  fifty-first  psalm,  in  which  he  set  forth  views  of 
justification  so  like  those  expounded  by  the  later  reformers  that 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  He  was  soon  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death.  On  May  23,  1498,  with  two  of 
his  followers,  he  was  hanged,  then  burned,  and  his  ashes  thrown 
into  the  Arno. 

There  was  still  another  class  of  men  who  prepared  the  way,  even 
though  unconsciously  and  indirectjy,  for  the  coming  Protestant 
Ttaaivitioi.  '^^*'^"*^°"-  These  were  the  mystics,  who,  while  re- 
maining in  the  church,  opposed  to  the  prevalent  dog- 
matic type  of  piety  a  religion  more  inward  and  spiritual.  Eckhart 
(1260-1329)  carried  the  idea  of  absorption  in  God  to  the  verge  of 
Pantheism.  Ruysbroeck,  Groot,  and  Hubo,  eacli  in  his  own  way, 
exalted  feeling  above  knowledge.  Although  the  best  of  the  school- 
men had  been  characterized  by  similar  tendencies,  mystietam  a$t- 
Bomed  a  more  distinct  form  with  the  decline  of  the  »;hoIasLiQ 
theolog)'.  Societies  calUng  themselves  "Friends  of  God  "  grew  up 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
most  prominent  of  their  preachers  was  John  Taulcr. 
Fvotn  ft  member  of  this  same  mystical  school  came  forth 
a  little  book  called  "The  German  Theology."    Luther,  who  repub- 
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lished  it  in  1516,  was  impreased  Tritb  its  thon^hts,  and  said  that  ho 
bad  been  taught  by  it  more  of  what  God,  Christ,  man.  ami  uU 
things  are,  than  by  any  other  book  except  the  Bible  and  the  works 
of  St  Augustine,  Another  celebrated  book,  the  "ImiUtion  of 
Chriat,"  written  by  Thomas  ii  Eempis,  reflecta  lulmirably  the  char- 
acteristic spirit  of  this  school,  and  has  had  among  devotional  boobs 
an  nnparalleled  circulation  and  influence. 

Other  forces,  sUll  more  indirect  but  no  less  powerful,  lent 
their  aid  in  ushering  in  a  new  civilization  and  a  purified  Chris- 
Tb»  vwuktu-  tionity.  The  growth  of  national  languages  and  the  be- 
ter  UMwture.  ginnings  of  a  vernacular  literature  mark  the  decline  of 
the  control  of  medisevnlism  over  the  minds  of  men.  Many  of  the 
writings  which  now  began  to  appear  in  Italy,  France,  Gerraauy, 
and  England  sharply  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  "Vision  of  Piers'  Ploughman,"  by  William  Langland,  writ- 
ten about  13G2,  lu  this  poem  he  asserts  that  the  calamities  of 
mankind  are  due  to  the  worldliness  and  nches  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  of  the  mendicant  orders.  Beason  and  conscience 
ore,  according  to  him,  the  true  guides  of  the  soul,  and  a  right- 
eous life  better  than  trust  in  papal  indulgence&  His  contem- 
porary, Chaucer,  the  greatest  of  the  early  English  poets,  in  his 
allusions  to  the  friars  and  to  the  temporal  usurpations  of  the 
higher  clergy,  reminds  one  of  Wyclif.  In  Italy,  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch chastised  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  the  papacy,  while  Boc- 
caccio in  his  humorous  tales  held  up  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
to  unbounded  ridicule.  At  the  some  time,  the  sacerdotal  theory 
was  left  untouched,  and  those  who  bitterly  condemned  popes  and 
prelates  for  their  usurpations  of  worldly  power  still  bowed  submis- 
sively before  their  spiritual  authority. 

This  same  period  witnessed  the  revival  of  learning,  an  event  of 
immeasurable  influence  in  moulding  the  new  era.  It  was  the  Re- 
naissance— the  re-birth  of  letters  and  art — that  scattered 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  of  the  superstition  and  big- 
otry connected  with  it  Italy  was  the  source  of  this  great  intellect- 
ual movement.  Trained  in  her  schools  and  inspired  with  a  conta- 
gious enthusiasm,  scholars  went  forth  to  promote  it  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  West.  Petrarcli,  the  Italian  poet,  was  the 
first  to  show  men  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  the  study 
of  the  classical  authors,  and  to  fill  their  minds  with  a  posuon  for 
antiquity.  During  the  first  half  of  the  next  ceutuiry,  the  monas- 
teries of  the  West  were  ransacked  for  manuscripts  of  the  ancient 
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poets,  philosophers,  and  orators.  Scholars  dUX  not.  give  their  atten- 
tion exclusivelji-  to  Lntiii.  lu  the  last  ^ears  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  Chrjsoloraa,  a  loamwl Greek,  had  been  persuaded  to  teach 
at  Florence  and  in  other  citien.  Students  viaitad  Grooce  and  re- 
turned, with  manuscripts,  frequently  of  authors  whose  names  bod 
long  been  well-nigh  forgotten  in  Italy.  As  the  dangers  from  the 
Turks  which  threatened  the  remnants  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in- 
creased, Greek  scholars  turned  their  eyes  westward,  and  began  to 
seek  a  peaceful  and  hospitable  exile  among  the  inquimtive  and 
ardent  devotees  of  the  new  learning  iu  Italy.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  Greeks  was  Bessarion.  This  migration  of  the 
learned  and  of  their  treasures  was  Btimulated  by  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  in  1453.  The  passion  for  everything  that  belonged 
to  antiquity  had  now  become  all-absorbing.  Princes  vied  with  each 
other  as  patrons  of  the  new  learning.  They  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  collection  of  manuscripts  and  in  the  foundation  of 
libraries.  Into  this  geuerous  rivalry  Pope  Nicholas  V.  eagerly  en- 
tered. Just  at  the  period  when  the  interest  in  books 
was  at  its  height,  came  the  invention  of  printing.  This 
art  was  soon  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  at 
the  Aldine  press — the  press  of  Aldus  Minutius— at  Venice.  By 
means  of  printing  presses,  dictionaries  and  grammars,  versions  and 
commentaries,  for  instruction  in  classical  learning,  as  well  as  copies 
of  the  ancient  writings  themselves,  were  multiplied  with  a  rapidity 
truly  wonderful,  and  scattered  far  and  wide. 

This  movement  had  a  profound  influence  ou  the  subsequent  re- 
ligious history  of  mankind.  It  spread  before  the  eyes  of  men  new 
ThePatherm  ^^^^  ^f  thought  In  the  room  of  faint  and  partial 
glimpsesj  it  opened  to  them  a  clear  vision  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  gifted  nations  of  the  post  It  held  out  to 
tiiem  cidture  as  a  rival  claimant  for  that  interest  which  the  most 
active  minds  hod  so  long  given  almost  exclusively  to  religion.  The 
products  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  came  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  not  in  its  primitive  and  purer  form,  but  overlaid 
with  mediseval  formalism  and  superstition.  Out  of  this  contrast 
there  were  bred,  in  some  cases  skepticism  and  indifierence,  in  others 
an  earnest  search  after  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion.  But 
there  were  other  consequences  more  distinct  and  positive.  The 
writiogs  of  the  Fathers  were  brought  forth  from  obscuxity  and 
compared  witli  the  creed  of  the  church.  The  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Toetanients  were  studied  in  the  original  languages.  This 
renewed  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  Christian  doctrine  nmai  clearly 
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reTeal  the  differenc«8  between  the  natiTe  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
and  the  docthcal  aud  ecclestaatical  system  which  profeBBed  to  be 
founded  upon  it  The  widespread  intellectual  ferment  which  en- 
sued could  not  leave  the  fabric  of  Latin  Christianity  undiKtui-1>od. 
SohoUfiticism  was  tottering  to  its  fall  The  scholara  of  the 
new  learning,  elated  with  their  discoveries,  deriUcd  the  scholastio 
f  — *«.  theologians  for  their  nairowness,  their  entllefia  wningUin^ 
iHUakm.  and  overdrawn  subtlety,  their  uncritical  method  and  igno* 
ranee  of  histoiy.  The  writings  of  Aristotle,  to  which  the  schoolmen 
attached  bo  much  weight,  were  now  read  in  the  original,  and  the 
mistranslations  and  false  interpretations  of  the  older  theolugiiuis 
were  exposed  and  ridiculed  In  truth,  however,  Scholasticism  had 
already  run  its  course  aud  lost  its  vitality.  After  Nominalism  had 
been  reinstated  by  Occam  and  hts  school,  it  wa^  no  longer  possible 
to  seek  for  truth  by  simply  developing  the  contents  of  reason ;  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  the  facta  of  nature  and  of  inner  experience. 
While  a  door  was  thus  opened  for  skepticism,  the  way  was  also  pre- 
pared for  a  more  rital  faith.  But  although  the  scholastic  theory 
had  lost  ite  former  supremacy,  it  was  still  vigorously  defended, 
especially  at  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Cologne.  Several  univer- 
sities, however — notably,  Heidelberg  and  TObiugen — took  the  lend 
in  admitting  the  new  studies.  Wlien,  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic, 
of  Saxony,  orgauizeJ  a  university  ut  Wittenberg,  it  became  a  seat 
of  classical  learning  and  of  BibUcal  rosoarchos.  It  was  destined 
soon  to  become  the  hearthstone  of  the  Reformation. 

The  revival  of  Icaruiug  assumed,  north  of  the  Alps  and  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  characteristics  dilTereui  from  those  pertaining  to 
it  in  XUAy.  In  Italy  it  was  less  distinctively  religious, 
and  more  speculative,  and  even  skeptical.  Companies  of 
scholars  formed  themselves  into  academics.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  that  founded  in  Florence  by  Cosimo 
de  MedicL  At  its  head  was  placed  Harsilio  Ficino,  an  enthu- 
aiastic  student  and  translator  of  Plato,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
conscientious  priest  He  wrote  erudite  theological  works,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  immortAlity  of  the  soul.  Ho  sought  to  find  in 
the  teachings  of  his  favorite  philosopher  anticipations  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  although  he  frequently  mingled  Platonic  fancies 
with  Christian  teachings,  ho  did  not  sympathize  at  all  ^vith  the  in- 
difference and  even  skepticism  with  which  many  of  the  Humanists, 
HS  the  lovers  of  the  now  Icaruiug  were  called,  looked  upon  the 
Cluirch  ontl  Christianity.  It  was  against  these  unbeUeviug  tendencies 
that  Savonarola  wrote  his  "Triumph  of  the  Cross."    The  most  strik- 
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ing  instance  of  the  widely  prerailing  Rpiril  vms  Pomponius  Lictua 
and  his  Roman  Academy.  He  cared  uotbicg  for  religiou  and  dc- 
epieed  the  clergy.  He  loved  only  iiome  and  the  relics  of  itu  iincient 
grandeur.  He  and  his  companions  took  Roman  names,  and  applied 
to  one  another  the  titlee  of  the  pagan  priesthood.  Although  but 
few  of  the  huraanistj;  pushed  their  idolatry  of  antiquity  as  f or  aa 
did  Pomponius,  many  of  them  were  infected  by  on  Epicure:ui  in- 
fidelity, caught  from  Lucretiua  and  the  dialogues  of  Cicero.  They 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
even  the  essential  truths  of  natural  religiou.  The  council  of  the 
Lateran  (1512-1517),  under  these  circuiu stances,  felt  itself  called 
upon  to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individuality  of  the  souL  Even 
those  who  believed  what  was  taught  in  the  church  were  fond  of 
dwelling  on  the  heroes  of  p-igsn  antiquity  as  models  of  virtue  or 
teachers  of  wisdom,  apparently  lifting  tUem  to  the  rank,  if  not  above 
the  rank,  of  prophets  and  apostles. 

A  curious  example  of  the  ethical  spirit  of  the  period  is  fur- 
nished by  "The  Prince,"  a  work  composed  by  Machiavelli,  in 
which  the  famous  Italian  scholar  and  Htatesman  sets 
forth  the  maxims  that  should  guide  a  ruler  in  his  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  state.  The  piinciplea  which  he  advocates 
are  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  Christian  morality.  Every 
means,  even  lying  tuid  murder,  are  defended  ns  worthy,  if  adapted 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view.  This  book  simply  embodies 
the  political  moroUty  of  the  age  as  interpreted  by  its  wisest  and 
most  skilful  statesman.  It  aroused  no  condemnation  then,  though 
the  moral  judgment  of  later  times  is  expressed  in  the  epitltet 
"  Machiavellian,"  applied  to  crooked  and  treacherous  arts  of  di- 
plomacy. 

In  Germany  the  new  learning,  from  the  beginning,  was  culti- 
vated in  a  religious  spirit.  There  was  a  desire  to  examine  the  writ- 
Tt«  BMiftW-  '"S®  °'  *^®  Fathers  and  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  this 
MiKw  to  omr-  not  m&inly  from  an  intellectual  curiosity.  John  Keuchlin 
(1455-1522),  A  sincerely  religious  man,  who  had  studied 
and  lectured  at  various  universities,  who  at  Florence  hiul  associated 
with  the  poet  Politian  and  the  philosophers  Ficino  and  Pico  della 
Mirandolo,  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  German  Humanists. 
His  principal  work  was  a  grammar  of  Hebrew.  Ho  was  intei-ested 
in  Hebrew,  not  only  as  being  the  language  of  the  aucietit  Script- 
ures, but  as  that  of  the  Jewish  Kabbalo.  Ho  shared  with  Pico  and 
other  scholars  of  the  age  the  belief  that  in  tliis  work  could  be 
found  proof  and  illustration  of  the  Christian  doctrines.     The  Do* 
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minicans  of  Cologne,  who  dreaded  the  theological  errors  wliich 
lurked  in  the  mystic  lore  of  the  Kubbala,  incited  by  FfcQerkom, 
a  converted  Jew,  and  with  Hoogstraten,  an  ignorant  prior,  at  their 
head,  accused  Reuchlin  of  heresy.  The  charge  agsinst  him  was 
that  ho  would  not  join  in  their  project  for  destroying  all  Judaio 
tescliing  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  by  bnming  all  the  Hebrew 
htemture  except  the  Old  Testament  In  the  bitter  contlict  which 
ensued  the  Humanists  rallied  around  their  chief.  Beuchlin  was  ef- 
ficiently stip{x>rted  by  Friucis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulricb  von  Hutten, 
kui>*LtH,  who  were  quite  as  ready,  if  the  occasion  were  furuished,  to 
use  tbeir  swords  as  their  pens  in  liis  defence.  There  was  a  group  ol 
liiLtin  poets,  having  their  centre  at  Erfurt,  and  intimate  with  Muti- 
auus,  a  cauon  at  Gotha.  a  cultivated  Humanist,  who  bod  studied  in 
Italy  and  was  infected  with  the  lax  opinions  in  reHjipon,  and  to  some 
extent  with  tlie  lax  standards  of  morality,  prevalent  among  Italian 
scholars.  From  Crotus  Rubianus,  Hutten,  and  others  of  the  Erfurt 
circle,  emanated  the  "Epistohe  obscurorum  virorum,"  a  pretended 
corrcspondcuco  of  Uie  monks  among  themselves.  The  letters,  uTit- 
ten  in  barbarous  Latin,  displayed  in  caricature  the  ilhteracy,  big* 
otry,  and  free  convivial  habits  of  the  monka  The  "Epistles"  were 
found  to  be  very  diverting,  and  were  the  more  sought  for  when 
Leo  X.,  in  a  bull,  forbade  them  to  be  read.  Tlioy  helped  the  more 
serious  defenders  of  Reuchlin  to  win  the  final  victory. 

The  Renaissance  in  England  assumed  characteristics  similar  to 
those  which  marked  it  in  Germany.  English  scholars  went  to  Italy, 
and  brought  back  to  Oxford  a  zeal  for  the  new  learning. 
It  was  at  Oxford  that,  in  149G,  one  of  them,  John  Colet, 
eon  of  a  wealthy  London  merchant  who  had  been  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city,  began  to  give  lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Ho  boldly  pushed  aside  the  artiRoial  methods  and  voluminous 
comments  of  the  schooUnou,  and  sought  in  simple,  clear  language 
to  make  real  to  his  hearers  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Apostle. 
His  lecture-room  was  thronged  with  eager  listeners.  Many  who 
came  out  of  curiosity  remoined  to  learn.  Those,  however,  who 
were  firmly  attached  to  traditional  ways  in  theology  could  not  but 
be  alarmed  by  what  they  believed  to  be  the  dangerous  tendencies 
of  the  new  stylo  of  exposition.  Among  the  few  to  whom  Colet 
looked  for  active  sympathy  in  lus  work  was  Thomas  More,  a  young 
man  destined  for  the  law.  His  gentle  nature,  enlivened  by  a 
brilliant  mind,  endeared  him  to  every  one  of  the  little  circle  of 
friends  whicli  llie  new  learning  wm  gradually  bringing  together. 
The  following  year,  Colet  and  More  were  joined  by  Erasmus,  who 
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was  soon  to  bocome  the  prince  of  tho  Humanista,  nnd  one  of  the 
nioftt  iuBuentiuI  men  of  the  age.  Erasmus  was  already  broken  in 
health  b;  close  study  aud  hy  the  privations  vrhicli  hia  want  of 
money  had  often  obliged  him  to  endure.  Ho  had  early  been 
tiirust  into  a  monastery  by  rehitivea  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  hia 
amall  inhcntancc.  Bis  natural  antipathy  to  the  monastic  Ufo  was 
increased  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  those  days,  and  by  the 
trouble  it  cost  him  in  after  years,  when  he  had  become  famous,  to 
release  himself  from  the  thraldom  to  which  hia  former  associates 
were  inclined  to  call  liim  back. 

The  new  studies  did  not  make  much  headway  in  England  until 
after  the  death  of  Henry  Vll  In  the  young  king,  his  son,  the 
Oxford  reformers  found  a  monarch  well  disposed  to  the  new  learn- 
ing. Colet,  in  the  meantime,  had  become  dean  of  St  Paul's,  in 
Loudon.  Erasmus  had  carried  out  his  long-cherished  plan  of  going 
to  Italy,  but  hearing  of  the  accession  of  Henry  Vm,  had  started 
to  return.  As  he  journeyed  back  ho  conceived  the  plan  of  a  satire 
on  the  follies  of  maukiud,  which,  when  ho  reached  England  and 
became  a  guest  at  More's  house,  he  wrote  out,  caUiug  it  tho  ''Praiso 
"ThePf»w  °^  Folly."  FoUy  ia  personified  and  represented  as  pro- 
9t  PQiiy.-  uouuciug  before  her  devotees  an  oration  on  the  afiGaira  of 
mankind,  in  which  she  has  so  all-important  an  agency.  None  of 
the  foUicfi  of  the  age  but  como  in  for  tbeir  share  of  ridicule.  On 
these  lively  pages  figure  the  sickly  bookworm  ;  grammarians  and 
petlogogues  in  the  fetid  atmosphere  of  their  school-rooms,  bawling 
at  their  boys  and  beating  tbem  ;  scholastic  theologians,  wrangling 
ovQT  vain  problems  and  prating  about  the  constitution  of  the  uni- 
verse, as  though  they  had  just  come  down  from  a  council  of  the 
gods — "with  wbom  and  whose  conjectures  nature  is  mightily 
amused  ;  "  the  monks,  a  "  race  of  new  Jews,"  who  will  he  grieved 
to  find  themselves  among  the  goats  on  the  Judgment  Day,  and  to 
Bee  sailors  and  wagoners  preferred  to  themselves ;  kings  who  do 
not  protect  their  subjects,  but  rob  them  and  seek  only  their  own 
pleasure ;  popes  who,  though  decrepit  old  men,  take  the  sword 
into  their  hands  and  "turn  law.  religion,  peace,  and  all  human 
afiairs  upside  down. "  Here  was  so  plain  a  reference  to  tho  warlike 
Julius  n.,  that  none  could  fail  to  see  it.  Such  were  some  of  the 
foUiea  of  mankind  which  Erasmus  discoursed  upon,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  More  aud  a  few  friends.  The  book  was  soon  published  and 
rapidly  j>aAaed  through  several  editions.  It  was  read  by  all  who 
Bympathized  with  the  new  studies,  and  by  thousands — ecclcsiastice 
Included —who  did  not  appreciate  the  effect  of  this  telling  satire 
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iu  abating  popular  reverence  for  the  Church.  S*asmua,  for  a  time, 
settled  at  Cambridge,  as  professor  of  Greek.  Meanwhile,  Colet  had 
founded,  in  Luudoiir  at  his  own  expense,  St  Paul's  aehool,  where 
boys  were  to  be  taught  the  rudlmenta  of  Bouud  learning.  In  spile 
of  the  enemiea  who  were  now  trying  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  be 
went  bravely  forward  with  his  work,  earnestly  pleading  before  the 
convocation  for  a  reform  of  the  clergy,  aud  preaching  on  the  barbar- 
ity and  impolicy  of  war  before  the  young  king,  Henry  VlU.  A  little 
later,  More  published  hia  "Utopia,"  in  which  he  embodie<l  kindred 
ideas.  The  work  is  pen-ajed  by  a  sympathy  for  the  lot  of  the 
laborers,  the  poor,  and  the  distressed.  In  bis  imaginary  com- 
monwealth all  are  well-housed  and  educated.  The  Utopians  are 
liberal  in  religious  matters.  They  debate  among  themselveti 
"whether  one  that  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest  would  not 
thereby  bo  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that  char- 
acter, even  though  be  bad  no  authority  derived  from  the  pope." 
The  people  make  confession,  not  to  priests,  but  to  heads  of  families. 
Each  oce  can  choose  any  religion  he  pleases,  without  fear  of  pun- 
ishment The  forms  of  worship  are  so  carefully  arranged  that  all, 
whatever  may  be  their  minor  differences,  con  join  in  them.  More 
expressed  in  this  work  the  same  abhorrence  of  the  barbarity  of  war 
which  Colet  set  forth  in  his  sermons. 

Erasmus  bod  already  left  England  and  had  gone  to  Basel, 
whore  he  formed  that  alliance  with  the  printer  Frobon  which  was 
Tue  th«jio(ri  *^  hiippy  for  them  both  and  so  fruitful  of  good  to  the 
o»i  "Tiumt*     pubUc.     In  Basel  he  found  on  abode  where  bo  would  be 
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at  a  safe  distance  fix>m  his  powerful  patrons  and  would 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  In  1516 
bo  published  hia  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  accompanied  by 
a  new  Latin  translation.  This  work  was  followed  by  editions  of 
Cypriau  and  Jerome,  aud  translations  from  Origeu,  Atbanasius,  and 
Chrysostom.  Thus  Erasmus  opened  to  the  men  of  his  generation 
the  sources  from  which  they  might  giun  a  better  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
Christian  antiquity,  and  a  more  biblical  theology.  The  other  the- 
ological writings  of  Erasmus,  among  them  his  commentaries  and 
bis  treatise  on  preaching,  did  much  to  spread  enlightened  views  of 
doctrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  life.  He  would  have 
the  laity  instructed  ;  he  wished  that  every  people  might  have  the 
Gospels  and  Paul's  Epistles  in  their  own  tongue,  and  that  eveu  the 
humblest  woman  might  read  them.  He  inveighed  against  the  mul 
titude  of  ordinances,  against  judaiziDg  customs  and  rites,  by  which 
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the  Ghurob  was  burUened  and  the  poor  oppressed  for  the  sake  of 
eDriching  the  clei^. 

These  more  serious  writings  were  intermingled  with  liumoroua 
and  Batiricol  works  in  the  vein  of  the  "  Praise  of  Folly."  Among  the 
Tbabtnm.  hitter  were  the  "Colloquies,"  in  which  the  idlenesB,  illit- 
jynw^*  fi>^*cy,  self -indulge  uce,  nnd  artificial  and  uselesa  ausiori- 
ties  of  the  religious  were  exhibited  in  a  ridiculous  light 
There  were  also  several  successive  editions  of  the  "  Adages,"  each 
larger  than  the  former,  and  each  containing  some  fresh  attack  on 
the  abuses  of  the  age.  Erasmus  would  never  write  anything  which 
would  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  defenders  of  what  he  termed  the 
"  Pharisaic  kingdom."  Kis  comments  on  misgovemment  in  the 
Church,  on  the  vices  and  oppressions  of  the  clergy,  from  the  pope 
downward,  were  the  more  effective  because  they  were  generally 
put  in  a  humorous  form.  They  all,  as  Coleridge  has  said,  pos^ss 
the  peculiar  merit  that  they  can  be  translated  into  arguments.  In 
his  religious  opinions  Erasmus  was  broad  and  tolerant 
He  would  do  away  with  the  tyranny  and  avarice  of  the 
court  of  Bome,  but  would  leave  the  constitution  of  the  Church  un- 
di^tarbed.  He  would  have  the  creed  very  short,  embodying  only 
the  "plain  truths  contained  in  Scripture."  Ho  left  much  room  for 
individual  judgment,  and  was  for  referring  difficult  questions,  not 
to  "  the  next  general  council " — about  which  men  were  always  talk- 
ing— but  to  the  time  when  we  see  God  face  to  face.  His  liking  for 
religious  Uberty  came  partly  from  his  personal  kindliness  and  his 
liberal  culture,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  consciousness  that 
without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wide  toleration  by  rulers  in  Cliurch 
and  State  he  would  himself  fare  ill.  He  was  early  recognized  by 
the  more  ardent  adherents  of  the  mediaeval  aystem  as  one  whose 
influence  threatene<l  to  destroy  their  ascendency.  They  were  no 
match  for  hira  iu  literary  combat,  but  they  could,  despite  his  pro- 
fessions of  orthodoxy,  continually  anuoy  him  with  imputations  of 
heresy.  Some  of  these,  however,  like  the  condemnation  of  the 
"  Colloquies"  by  the  University  of  Paris,  tended  only  to  diiTuse  his 
ideas  still  more  widely. 

The  iafluence  of  Erasmus  was  not  limited  to  bis  formal  publica- 
tions. He  carried  on  a  vast  correspondence  with  eminent  persons 
2m,ntoftik  — ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars — who  were  his 
iniiiminn  friends  and  patrons.  He  rapidly  became  the  foremost 
literary  man  of  his  time.  In  the  extent  of  his  influence,  and  in  tha 
deference  paid  him  by  the  great,  he  has  been  approached  by  none, 
unless  it  be  Voltaire,  who,  however  diflerent  in  important  respect^ 
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I  like  Inm  i&  bcxn^  ft  wit  md  ieoBoaH^  ^ui  za:^  1 
I********-  o<  bis  fntrflftrt  Si  Same  aepeoaed  n  pKt  ok  A*  ^» 
vamlnae  of  I^tmaa  th*  cooubgc  iJu:.g:sag«c<ciX3eB&BdacK.  At 
thcMi^  hs  Lad  lived  m  ^-"e^**^  icdlsa^j,  EavaBawMi 
with  neither  Itolan  aor  Fngtiah  SEs  IftSia  irvie  dki  noc ; 
thft  fhwiigJ  finuh  of  mmj  of  the  Hnn-niTM^  who 
•tnek»*tth«  ate  of  »  word  not  fooni  in  Cicoo^  oc;  at] 
aaiM^jbcd  by  the  beat  wirifnt  amhonsr.  I«tza  waa  to  hiaa  tha 
lasgoag«  of  erary-day  H&^  and  into  it  hia  g«ttin  JiifiMiil  an  mt- 
woDtcdTigor.  He  wrote  haatily.  ''Ii)recipKtat^'bean^*'inther 
than  tosoyjm." 

EfiMzma  had  a  far  more  important  work  to  do  than  the  wiitu^ 
of  elegant  I^tin.  It  was  hie  great  pozpose  to  de&r^  the  nundaof 
BMn  from  the  bondage  of  eopentition  and  dogmatiam,  to  brin^  in 
the  reign  erf  enllare  and  liberalitr,  of  a  aimpler  and  porer  Cbtia- 
tkoitj.  The  moltitade  of  books  and  pami^ileta  which  came  from 
hill  pen,  and  were  aent  forth  from  Froben'e  preaa  at  Baael,  eontrib- 
nted  net  a  little  to  the  realiang  ol  thia  paipoae.  Tb^  aho  did 
much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  religions  reTolntion  iriiidi  broika 
oat  kfog  before  the  work  of  Erssmns  was  over,  and  amne  of  wfaoae 
tendenciea  he  oonld  not  but  view  with  anxiefy  and  repngnanoa. 
His  relations  to  Luther  and  to  the  Proteetant  canae  wiU  be  ipokan 
of  in  the  history  of  the  next  period. 


THE  MODERN  ERA. 
psRioD  vm. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING   OF  THE  REFORMATIOl^ 
TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  (1517-1648). 

THE  RISE  AND  PBOORESS  OF  PBOTESTANTISM :  THE  CON- 
FLICT OF  RELIGIOUS  PAKTIE9. 


CHAPTER  L 


TUB  REFORMATION  TN  GEB3IANY,   FROM  THB  POSTING  OK  LU- 
THER'S TRESES  TO  TUB   DIET  OF  AUCJSBURG  (1517-1580). 

Tee  Reformation,  lite  all  other  great  social  convulsions,  was  long 
in  preparaUoD.  It  was  oue  part  of  that  general  progress,  complex 
The  en  of  ^^  1^  cHuractcr,  whicL  marked  the  fifteenth  century  and 
p^^'^p***-  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  civilizatioo.  The  glory  of  the 
Holy  Empire  had  long  since  departed.  The  papacy,  its  eountcr- 
jjorl  in  the  luetliwviil  commonwealth,  had  sunk  almost  to  the  level 
of  an  Italian  principality.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  nations  of  the 
West  were  becoming  consolidated.  A  European  state-system  waa 
growing  up.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  fifteenth  century| 
resident  embassieB  were  established  at  the  different  courts.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  revolution izcd  the  art  of  war,  making  the 
serf  in  combat  equal  to  the  noble.  While  this  invention  thus  en- 
abled monarcbs,  by  means  of  peasant  armies,  to  destroy  the  remain- 
ing power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  it  also  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
people  an  instrument  wherewith  to  check  the  tyranny  of  kinga  lu 
tliis  period,  likewise,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture  and  the 
Lterary  treasures  of  antiquity  were  brought  forth  from  their  tombs. 
The  writings  of  Greek  and  Homau  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets, 
vore  diffused  far  and  wide  by  the  newly  invented  art  of  pnuting  with 
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movable  types.  The  minds  of  men  were  quickened  to  a  new  inte!* 
lectual  life.  There  arutie  masters  in  literature,  like  Erasmus ;  in 
paintiug  anil  Rculpture,  like  Kjipbael  and  Michael  Angelo.  Thie  waa 
altio  the  era  of  brilliant  discDverie&  ColnmbuB,  witb  the  aid  of  the 
magnetic  compass,  then  coming  into  general  use,  lifted  the  veil 
vhicb  bad  hung  across  the  Western  horizon,  and  disclosed  to  the 
pcoplo  of  Europe  another  hemisphere.  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed 
arouud  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  and,  by  thus  opcniiig  a  new  high- 
way for  trade  to  the  Kast  Indies,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  miiritiiiie  power  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

Cut  while  the  Keformatiou  was  oue  part  of  a  change  extending 
over  the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  activity,  it  hod  its 
oriKio  ai  the  o^'^  Bpecifio  oHgin  imd  significance.  Those  are  still, 
BeforumiiuD  ^^  some  exteut,  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  true  that 
aslralogy  is  an  extinct  science,  bo  that  men  no  longer  refer  the  Ref- 
onuatiou,  as  some  did  at  that  day,  "  to  a  certain  tmcommon  and 
maliguant  position  of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddi- 
ueas  aud  inuovutiou  over  the  world"  But  there  remaius  a  divert 
sity  of  theories  on  the  subject.  The  French  htHtorian  Guizot  and 
numerous  other  writers  have  described  it  as,  in  its  real  meaning, 
an  iusurrectiou  against  priestly  authority.  It  is  called  an  upriaing 
uf  the  bumtm  intellect  to  break  the  bauds  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  free  thought  Guizot  distinguishes  between  the  conscious 
purpose  of  the  Keformers  and  the  actual  drift  and  final  effect  of 
their  work.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  liberty,  they  "  builded 
better  than  they  knew."  Yet  the  true  glory  of  tlie  Reformation  is 
not  increased  by  makiug  it,  iu  its  origiu  aud  essential  nature,  any- 
thing save  a  movement  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  instigated  by 
deep  religious  connetiona.  Roman  Catholic  writers  find  in  the 
Protestant  nioveraent  the  prolific  source  of  infidelity  and  atheism. 
Bationalists  applaud  it  as  the  first  step  towards  the  emancipation  of 
human  reason  from  the  roign  of  tradition  and  dogma.  Time  was  re- 
quired, tliey  both  allirm,  to  develop  ite  inherent  tendencies.  But 
whatever  dangers  may  attend  freedom  of  thought  iu  matters  of  re- 
ligion, skeptii'ism  i.s  ceiiainly  no  more  the  fruit  of  such  liberty  than 
of  the  yoke  laid  upon  the  intellect  by  the  mediaeval  system.  The 
Reformei-8  themselves  were  confident  that  their  work  arrested  the 
progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the  religion  of  Europe.  With  the 
Renaissance  there  came  in  a  great  amount  of  latent  skepticism. 
Melauc:hthon  affirmed  that  Luther's  movement  prevented  far  greatei 
disturbanees — loiuje  yraviores  itimuUus — from  the  spread  of  infidel* 
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itj.  It  cannot  be  denied  tliat  Proi^atFintism  brought  a  rerival  of 
religious  feeling  among  those  who  accepted  it,  and  resulted,  by  a 
reactionary  influence,  in  an  awakening  of  religious  zeal  within  the 
Catholic  body  itself. 

The  Keformation,  whatcTcr  may  have  been  its  occult  tendencies, 
was  a  movement  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  One  of  its  causes,  as 
,.  well  as  one  of  the  sources  of  its  i^rcat  power,  was  the  in- 
too*  move-  creasing  discontent  with  the  prevailing  corruption  and 
misgoTemment  in  the  Church,  aud  with  papul  interfer- 
ence in  civil  affairs.  As  far  back  as  1431,  Cardinal  Julian  Cosa- 
rini,  who  presided  as  papal  legate  at  Basel,  wrote  to  Pope  Eugeno 
IV.  that,  unless  there  could  be  a  reform,  there  would  be  a  great  up- 
rising of  the  laity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  clergy,  and  that  a 
heresy  would  arise  more  formidable  tlian  that  of  the  Bohemiana 
The  misconduct  of  the  popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteeuth  cen- 
tury was  not  more  flagrant  than  that  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
tenth  century.  But  the  fifteenth  century  was  an  age  of  light.  What 
was  done  by  the  pontifi^  was  not  done  in  a  comer,  but  under  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  there  was  now  a  deep-seated  craving, 
especially  in  the  Teutonic  peoples,  who  had  so  long  been  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaizing  form  of  Christianity,  for  a  more  spir- 
itual type  of  religion.  The  freer  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  was 
kept  alive  in  their  hearts,  gradually  acquired  strength  suflBcient  to 
break  down  the  barrier,  which  a  vast  institution  had  placed  in  the 
way  of  a  direct  access  to  God.  It  was  not  a  zeal  to  destroy  which 
subverted  the  older  beliefs,  but  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  con- 
Tictions  and  of  a  purer  apprehension  of  the  truth.  The  Information 
did  not  attempt  to  build  up  a  new  religion,  but  to  reform  the  old, 
according  to  its  own  authoritative  standards.  It  was  distinctively 
Christian,  laecause  it  found  its  source  and  regulative  principles  in 
the  Scripturea 

Yet  the  Pleformers,  in  maintaining  that  authority  resided  not 

».  w  ^  _,     ^  the  Church  but  in  the  Bible,  exercised  the  rifiht  of 

rttejndr       private  judgment.     In  so  doing  they  laid  tlie  foundation 

of  that  intellectual  liberty,  that  freedom  of  thought  and 

inquiry,  which  coming  generations  were  to  enjoy. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  keep  In  mind  the  real  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  the  place  which  it  occupied  In 
jmiMiunM  the  general  course  of  history,  it  is  important  not  to  lose 
•rfiwdan.  eight  of  the  agency  of  the  lea^lers  by  whose  personal 
qualities  it  was  to  a  large  extent  produced  and  moiddcd.  If  a  rev- 
olution in  long-established  opiuioiis  aud  habits  uf  feehug  is  to  take 
1» 
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place,  there  mtifit  bo  indmduola  who  hare  caught  gUmpBea  of  some 
great  but  obscurod  truth,  who  have  realized  iUt  value  in  their  own 
experience,  can  interpret  it  to  their  fellow-mexi,  and  can  create  and 
BustAiu  in  them  the  new  moral  life. 

The  Beformation  maj  be  viewed  in  two  aspecta  On  the  one 
hand  it  is  a  religions  revolution  affecting  the  beliefa,  the  rites,  the 
■^  _  ecclesiafitical  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  form 
or  u>»  ftcrfor-  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  move- 
ment iu  which  sovereigns  and  nations  are  involved  ;  the 
occasion  of  wars  and  treaties  ;  the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new,  period  in  the  history  of  culture  and  civilization. 
Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  move- 
it  beviD*  in  ment  should  spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest  power 
<**™*^T-  among  a  people  in  whom  a  love  of  independence  waa 
mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion  than 
was  encouraged  by  medifeval  ecclesiasticism.  Hegel  has  dwelt  with 
eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  gona 
out  to  America  or  to  the  lodies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  of  a  domin- 
ion that  should  encircle  the  globe,  a  simple  monlc,  turning  away 
irom  empty  forms  and  the  things  of  sonsc,  was  finding  him  whom 
the  disciples  once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of  stone. 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Beformation  was  Martin  Luthen 
Hia  dauntless  determinnlion  was  the  rally ing-po in t  for  multitudes 
not  able  of  themselves  to  begin  a  work  involving  so 
arduous  a  couflicl  with  misgivings  within  and  foes  with- 
out. The  trumpet  which  be  put  to  his  lips  resounded  afar.  It 
was  heard  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  it  roused  kin- 
dred spirits  in  all  the  Teutonic  lands  ;  and  even  awoke  reeponsivo 
voices  of  sympathy  in  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe.  With- 
out Luther  and  his  powerful  influence,  other  reformatory  efforts, 
even  such  as  had  an  independent  beginning,  like  that  of  Zwingli, 
might  have  led  to  no  enduring  results.  As  an  English  writer  has 
poinUd  out,  Luther's  whole  nature  was  identified  with  his  great 
work,  and  while  other  leaders,  like  Melanchthon  and  even  Calvin, 
can  be  sejmrated  iu  thought  from  the  Reformation,  "Luther,  apart 
from  the  Reformation,  would  cease  to  be  Luther." 

He  was  the  son  of  a  plain  miner,  and  was  bom  at  Eisleben  on 
the  10th  of  November,  1483.  His  parents  wore  quite  poor,  but 
tliey  were  self-respecting,  and  set  a  proper  value  on  in- 
tellectual and  religious  training.  Having  passed  through 
the  severe  but  well-meant  discipline  of  hia  humble  home,  and,  in 
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conformity  viih  a  custom  of  the  timeR,  sung  at  the  doors  of  the 
citizens  of  Eisenach  to  pay  for  his  schooling  there,  he  went  to  Er- 
furt to  complete  liis  studicH  before  entering  the  legal  professsian. 
There  deep  religious  anxieties  in  Ma  soul  were  increased  by  the 
reading  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptiires  which  he  one  day  met  with. 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  portions  of  the  Bible  read  in  the  church 
services,  the  entire  volume,  strange  to  say,  he  had  not  before  token 
in  his  hands.  Two  years  later,  against  his  father's  will,  he  forsook 
the  legal  profesaion  and  entered  on  Augustinian  convent  In  1508 
he  was  made  preacher  at  AVittenberg  and  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity which  had  recently  been  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Fredenck  the  Wise.  There  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  for  his  devotion  to  the  Scriptures. 

Luther,  notwithstanding  his  genial  and  joyous  nature,  was  not 
without  a  deep  vein  of  reflection  which  tended  even  to  melancholy. 
nia  rftiiEbiu  His  earlier  religious  life  had  been  full  of  anxiety  and 
•xperwiia..  fo^^^  ^f  coEscience.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  upon 
Christ  as  a  law-giver  who  would  "at  the  last  day  demand  how 
we  luwl  atoned  for  our  guilt,  and  how  many  good  works  we  had 
done."  Tlxe  wise  counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  vicar-general  of 
his  order,  and  bia  own  study  of  Augustine  and  of  Tauler,  opened  to 
him  glimpses  of  the  purer  doctrine  of  the  gospel  But  it  was  only 
after  pondering  the  words  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  the  just 
shall  live  by  faith,"  that  the  truth  flashed  upon  him.  It  was  then  that 
he  realized  that  Christ  came,  not  as  a  law-giver,  but  as  a  Saviour  ; 
that  by  his  union  with  mankind  he  takes  on  his  heart  the  whole 
burden  that  rests  upon  us,  and  by  our  union  with  him  all  that  is 
his  becomes  ours  ;  that  faith  lifts  the  believer  out  of  the  legal  into 
the  filial  relatioD,  and  brings  him  into  immediate  union  with  God, 
Good  works  are  then  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product  Thenceforth  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  especially  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Bomans  and  Galatiuns,  were  his  constant  companions. 
The  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way,  his  wife,  his  Catharine 
von  Bora. 

Luther  had  not  then  thought  of  any  antagonism  in  his  new  posi- 
tion to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  prin- 
HeoppoMw  *^^P^®  ^^  Church  authority.  It  was  subsequent  events 
TetaeL  which  gradually  revealed  this  to   him.     In  1517  John 

Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indulgences,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
help  pay  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wittenberg.  To  persuade  the  people  to  buy  his 
spiritual  wareSj  he  told  them,  as  Luther  himself  testifies,  that  as 
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eooD  as  thoir  mone}-  cUiikol  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest  the  souls  ol 
their  (IcceatKsl  fricniJH  fortliwith  wont  up  to  heaven.  Luther  was 
BO  struck  with  the  ODonuit^  of  this  traffic  that  bd  determiaed  to 
stop  iL  He  preached  against  it,  and  on  Octolter  31,  1617,  he 
posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  at  Wittenberg,  his 
Dinet)'-five  theses,  relating  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  selling 
indulge  uces. 

ludiUgences,  ae  we  have  already  explained,  were  at  first  com- 
mutntiona  of  peuance  b^'  the  payment  of  money.  The  right  to 
issue  them  hiid  gradually  become  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  the  popes.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal 
Bin  being  remitted  or  commutetl  by  the  absolution  of  the  priest,  it 
was  open  lo  the  i>ope  or  his  agents,  by  a  grant  of  indulgence's,  to 
remove  the  temporal  or  terminable  penalties,  which  might  extend 
into  purgatory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could  draw  upon 
the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by  Christ  and  the  saints.  Although 
it  was  expressly  declared  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  that  aouls  are  deliv- 
ered from  purgaloriid  fires  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  although  conti-ition  was  theoretically  required  of  th« 
recipient  of  an  indulgence,  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment  of  a  stipulated 
Bum,  the  iudtvidual  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties  of 
sin,  or  procured  the  mlease  of  a  soul  from  the  flames. 

Luther's  theses  assailed  the  doctrines  which  made  this  baneful 
traffic  possible.  They  denied  the  power  of  the  pope  to  remove  any 
i^o^jtfiQ^  „,  peauliieiJ  other  tluiu  those  he  had  himself  imposed,  and 
tbetbiMM.  affinned  that  these  do  not  reach  beyond  death.  Tha 
right  to  issue  indulgences  in  this  restricted  form,  they  maintained, 
belongs  to  ptmtors  and  bishops  nut  less  than  to  the  pope.  Th« 
theses  were  an  attack  on  the  theory  of  indulgences  which  Thomai 
Aquinas  had  built  up.  Bat  tliey  were  much  more  than  this.  Un- 
consciously to  their  author,  they  struck  a  blow  at  the  autborit^y  of 
Rome  and  of  the  priesthood,  Luther  had  no  thought  of  throwing 
off  his  allegiance  to  the  Itoman  Church.  Even  bis  theses  were  only 
propositions,  propounded  for  academic  debate,  according  to  the 
custom  in  mediicval  univcrsiticH.  He  concluded  them  with  the  sol- 
emn declaration  that  he  affirmed  nothing,  but  left  all  to  the  judg' 
ment  of  the  Church.  Could  he  have  been  allowed  by  the  eoclemasti- 
cal  powers  to  hold  and  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  had  wrought 
itac]f  so  completely  into  his  experience,  he  would  have  contiuaed  a 
loyal  subject,  without  any  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  the  sway 
under  which  he  had  grown  up.     It  was  only  by  dogroes  that  be 
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came  to  perceive  how  grounrlless  were  the  papal  pretensions,  and 
how  incompntible  the  traditional  theory  of  Church  authohij  waa 
with  his  interpretation  of  the  gospel.  "  Oh  1  "  he  exclaims,  "  with 
what  anxiety  and  labor,  with  what  aearnhing  of  the  Script  urea,  have  I 
justiBed  myself,  in  coaacioucc,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the 
pope?"  Such  reflections,  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  on  the 
apparent  audacity  of  such  a  revolt,  occasionally  occurred  to  him 
when  ho  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  and  have  been  falsely  styled, 
even  by  recent  polemical  writers,  fits  of  remorse. 

The  theses  stirred  up  a  commotion  all  over  Germany.  The 
lifedong  antagonists  of  monlcish  superstition,  Reuchliu  and  Erasmus, 
rejoiced  at  the  boldness  of  Luther.  "No  one,"  aaya 
Luther,  "  would  bell  the  cats  ;  for  the  heresy-masters  of 
the  preaching  order  [the  Dominicans]  had  driven  all  the  world  to 
terror  by  their  fires."  The  emperor,  Maximilian,  whose  political 
hopes  had  often  been  thwarted  by  the  pope,  said  to  the  elector,  *'  Let 
the  Wittenberg  monk  be  taken  good  care  of  ;  we  may  some  day  wont 
him."  A  controversy  arose  between  the  new  champion  of  reform 
and  the  defenders  of  indulgences.  It  waa  during  tliia  dispute  that 
Luther  began  to  reaUze  that  human  authority  was  against  him  and 
to  see  the  necessity  of  planting  himself  more  distinctly  on  the 
Scripturea  His  clear  arguments  and  resolute  attitude  won  the 
respect  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who,  though  he  often  sought  to 
restrain  his  vehemence,  nevertheless  protected  him  from  his  enemiea 
This  the  elector  was  able  to  do  because  of  his  political  importance, 
which  became  still  greater  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he 
waa  made  regent  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  pope,  Leo  X.,  when  he  first  beard  of  the  commotion  in  Sax- 
ony, pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monka  He  ma^le  an  ineffectual 
iMuiime't,  attempt,  through  his  legate,  Cajetan,  to  reduce  Luther  to 
1'^^  submisaioa     The  wary  and  accomplished  Italian,  liberal 

minded,  too,  as  he  proved  himself  iu  his  subsequent  career,  found 
the  monk  whom  he  met  at  Augsburg  and  whom  he  expected  to  con- 
vert, much  more  ready  to  debate  than  to  be  instructed.  Leo  then 
issued  a  bull  reaffirming  the  doctrine  of  indulgences.  Thereupon 
the  Saxon  reformer  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council.  A  second  messenger  from  the  papal  court.  Mil- 
titz,  a  Saxon  by  birth,  an  ecclesiastio  who  was  oonciliatory  in  manner, 
would  perhaps  have  met  with  better  success  had  not 
ftt  utpaio,  Luther  been  in  a  manner  forced  by  Dr.  John  Kck,  one 
of  his  theological  opponents,  into  a  public  disputation 
at  Leipsic     Eok  hod  arranged  for  a  debate  with  Corlstadt,  one  of 
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Luther's  ooIleagucB,  but  ho  made  his  theses  an  attack  on  the  doc* 
trine  of  Luther.  To  Leipeic  Luther  went,  attended  by  the  new 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  Philip  Melanchthon,  a  youug 
man  of  twenty-two,  who  was  already  distin^ished  for  his  attain- 
ments. Although  llehincbthon  was  quite  the  opiwsite  of  Luther  in 
temperament,  he  soon  proved  himself  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  had 
a  fine  but  cautious  intellect,  and  exact  and  ample  learning.  lie 
won  fame  alike  as  a  theologian  and  an  expositor.  His  commentary 
on  the  Epistle  io  the  Romans  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant 
exegesia  It  was  only  aft«r  Eck  and  Carlatadt  had  been  arguing 
several  days  on  the  difficult  themes  of  grace  and  free-will  that 
Luther  joined  in  the  discussion.  Not  even  at  such  a  moment  did 
he  fail  to  show  hia  delight  in  nature.  As  he  ascended  the  platform 
he  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.  He  was  then  in  hia 
thirty-sixth  year,  of  middle  stature,  at  that  time  thiu,  and  spoke  in 
a  clear,  melodious  voice.  Thia  disputation  before  Duke  George  of 
Saxony,  who  became  a  decided  enemy  of  the  Reformation,  proved 
to  be  the  turuing-poiut  in  Luther's  career.  He  was  drawn  by  his 
opponent  into  a  discussion  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  declared  it  to  be  of  human  appointment  and 
therefore  not  indispensable.  In  answer  to  a  question,  he  startled 
the  assembly,  and  provoked  an  angry  exclamation  from  the  I>uke,  by 
asserting  that  among  the  articles  for  which  Huss  was  condemned 
at  Constance,  there  were  some  that  were  thoroughly  Christian. 

As  the  controversy  continued,  Luther's  studies  led  him  mora 

and  more  to  regard  the  papal  rule  as  a  hateful  usurpation.     He 

found  it  vain  to  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  the  church  for 

'  AddreM  to  '■^ 

ui»Nobi«,-  reform,  and  he  now  turned  to  the  people.  In  his  spir- 
lonUn  c^ih  ited  "  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the  German 
Nation,"  he  urged  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyraimi- 
cal  interference  of  the  pope  in  civil  oOairs,  and  to  take  the  work 
of  reformation  into  their  own  hands.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
special  priesthood,  and  emphatically  assorted  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  believers,  and  with  it  their  right  to  choose  those  who  should 
be  "  ministers  of  their  common  power."  This  was  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  "Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Chiu-ch,"  in  which  ho 
attacked  tronsubstontiatiou  as  well  as  the  ordinances  which  violated 
Christian  liberty  by  prescribing  pilgrimages,  fastings,  and  mona»< 
BttDof  •»-  ticism.  It  was  not  long  before  a  papal  bull  was  sent  to 
SoTjmT  Germany,  excommunicating  Luther  and  conimauding  the 
iMfiso.  Elector  Frederic  to  deliver  him  up.  But  the  elector, 
having  first  sought  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  chose  rather  to  protect 
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him.  ErasruuB  remarked  to  Frederic:  "Luther  has  Binned  in 
two  points.  He  has  hit  the  pope's  crown  and  the  bellies  of  the 
monks."  Meanwhile  Luther  was  not  silent^  He  called  the  papal 
decree  the  "execrable  bidl  of  Antichrist."  On  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1520,  he  burned  it,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  canon  law,  at 
the  ^tes  of  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  the  doctors  and  students 
of  the  unirersitj  and  of  a  concourse  of  people  who  gathered  to  wit- 
ness the  scene.  Hy  this  act  ho  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
church.  He  was  thenceforth  a  declared  enemy  of  the  medisaval 
system,  Luther  had  many  friends  and  sympathizers  besides  the 
{freat  elector.  The  jurists  were  ready  to  defend  him,  for  they  saw 
in  the  papal  bull  only  a  fresh  insUnc^  of  the  interference  of  ecclesi- 
astical {>owera  with  civil  jurisdiction.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy 
and  of  the  monastio  orders  were  attracted  to  the  new  doctrine, 
which  based  itself,  not  on  the  dogmas  and  ordinnnces  of  men,  but 
upon  the  wonl  of  God.  The  older  HumoulHts  approved  of  Luther's 
brave  attack  on  tlie  abuses  of  the  age,  bnt  deprecated  his  vehemence. 
Not  80  the  young  men  of  whom  tllrich  von  Hutteu  was  the  leader. 
He  entered  with  the  same  wild  zoal  into  the  cause  of  the  Witten- 
berg reformers  that  he  had  shown  before  in  the  defence  of  Reucb' 
Un  against  the  Dominican  obacumntistB.  He  scattered  broadcast 
stormy  invectives  against  the  pope  and  his  agents.  Ho  appealed 
to  the  Germans  to  deliver  themselves  from  their  slavei-y  to  Home. 
His  fiery  harangues  were  all  the  more  efifective  because  they  were 
written  in  verse,  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Hutten's  friend, 
Francis  von  Sickiugeu,  a  knight  who  was  ever  ready  for  a  bold  ex- 
ploit, offered  Luther  a  refuge,  in  case  of  need,  in  his  strong  castle 
of  Ehernburg. 

Germany  was  thus  on  the  eve  of  a  great  religious  movement 
The  political  condition  of  the  country  seemed,  however,  to  portend 
condttioo  of  not  reform  but  revolution.  The  Italian  wars  of  Frederic 
°'™'°^  n.  and  tlie  anarchy  which  followed  his  downfall,  fatally 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  impei-iuL  government  The  Golden 
Bull  of  Cliarles  JV.,  in  1356,  left  the  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  seven  leading  princes,  three  ai-chblshops  and  four 
nobles,  to  whom  the  choice  of  the  emperor  was  committed.  But 
the  intestine  strife  beween  the  different  states  did  not  cease.  The 
efforts  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  to  dispense  an  equal  justice  and 
to  put  an  end  to  private  war  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful  The 
quarrels  of  the  princes  with  the  bisliops,  as  well  as  with  the  knights, 
became  still  more  frequent  The  cities  complained  of  the  tyranny 
oi  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  depredations  of  lawless 
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nobles.  They  murmured  at  the  bixrdensome  taxes  and  at  the  ii>- 
Bccuriij'  of  the  liighwajs.  The  peasants,  goaded  almo8t  to  despair 
by  the  bardabipa  of  tlieir  condition,  were  ready  to  raiae  the  stand- 
ard  of  revolt  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (January  12,  1519),  the 
imperial  crown  was  offered  to  tlie  Elector  Fretleric.  Hia 
refusal  to  accept  an  office  which  required  for  its  vigor- 
ous adminiBtration  resources  greater  than  he  possessed, 
left  two  principal  aspirants  for  the  succeasiuu,  Francis  I,  kiug  of 
Fronre,  and  Charles,  the  young  king  of  Spain.  Charles  was  the 
grandson  of  the  eni]>eror  Maximilian  and  of  Ferdinand  the  Catbo- 
lia  He  had  thus  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  Countries,  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  the  Spanish  ten-itories  in  America.  The  electors  were 
anxious  to  preserve  their  own  prerogativea,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  for  the  empire  a  powerful  defender  against  the  Turks.  They 
therefore  paased  by  the  brilliant  but  despotic  Francis,  and  fixed 
upon  Charles,  whose  mild  temper  and  gi-cat  hereditaiy  dominions 
seemed  better  to  suit  their  aims.  But  they  first  bound  bim  by  a 
**  capitulation  "  to  respect  tho  rights  of  the  Diet,  and  not  to  bring 
foreign  troops  into  the  country.  The  election  of  Charles  did  not 
prove  an  uuuiixed  advautdge  to  Qermany.  Although  he  was  a 
sagacioua  statesman,  he  was  unfitted,  both  by  his  education  and  by 
his  position,  to  become  tho  leader  of  a  people  who  were  filled  with 
aspirations  after  national  unity  and  reform.  The  object  of  his  life 
was  not  so  much  to  further  the  peculiar  interests  of  Germany^ 
which  was  but  one  part  of  his  grent  realm,  as  to  extend  his  domin- 
ions and  strengthen  his  imperial  authority.  His  idea  that,  as  em- 
peror, he  was  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  Christian  commonwealth  of 
which  the  spiritual  head  was  the  pope,  necessarily  made  him  an 
antagonist  of  the  Protestant  movement.  And  yet  his  attitude  to- 
wards it  was  actually  governed  by  no  consistent  plan,  but  was  dic- 
tated by  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  political  situation.  The 
interests  of  his  vast  dominions  often  compelled  him  to  suffer  the  re- 
formers to  remain  undisturbed.  He  was  frequently  in  conflict  with 
the  French  king  and  sometimes  with  the  pope,  both  of  whom  were 
idarmed  at  tho  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  tbe  hands  of  a 
single  monarch.  Charles,  Francis^  and  the  pope  each  sought  to 
win  an  advantage  over  the  others,  and  to  each  at  one  time  or  another 
the  Lutherans  were  useful  allies.  Moreover,  Chiistendom  was  con- 
tinually threatened  by  tlie  Turks,  and  the  emperor  could  ill  afford, 
in  the  face  of  so  dangerous  au  invader,  to  aUeuate  a  large  part  (4 
the  Qerman  popuiatiuu. 
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The  first  political  combination  swmed  nnfavorable  to  the  caiiso 
of  Luther.  Leo  X  had  opposed  the  election  of  Clmrles  V.,  fearing 
umai  wanu,  ^  ^™  *^^  States  of  the  Church  surrounded  by  the 
»*J-  imperial  tcrritoriiea     This  did  not  prevent  him,  liow- 

«Ter,  from  entering  into  friendly  negotiations  with  Charles  as 
soon  as  he  had  become  emperor.  He  urged  him  to  put  Luther, 
who  was  akeadj  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire.  This  Charles  proposed  to  do  by  an  impe- 
rial edict  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  But  the  German  princes,  not 
unmindful  of  the  many  encroachments  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  of  the  reformer's  manly  denunciation,  of  iU  extortions  and 
tyranny,  persuaded  the  emperor  not  to  condemn  him  unheard. 
Luther  was,  therefore,  summoned  before  the  Diet  to  ans^ver  for 
himself.  All  along  the  way  to  the  city  of  Worms  he  was  greeted, 
with  enthusiasm.  At  Erfurt,  the  univerHity  went  out  in  a  proceft- 
sioo  to  meet  him,  and  weltx)med  him  with  a  speech  from  the  rector. 
There  were  occasionally  voices  which  warned  him  not  to  trust  in 
the  emperor's  safe-conduct.  To  one  of  the  councillors  of  the 
elector,  who  reminded  him  of  the  fate  of  Huss,  he  replied  :  "  Husa 
has  been  burned,  but  not  the  truth  with  him.  I  will  go  on,  though 
as  many  devils  were  aiming  at  me  aa  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof," 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Diet  the  hall  was  filled 
with  a  great  assembly  of  princes  and  noblea  The  young 
emperor  was  seated  on  his  throne.  Near  him  was  bis  brother,  tho 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  Among  the  magnates  present  were  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  When  first 
introduced,  clad  in  his  monk's  frock,  into  the  presence  of  this  august 
body,  Luther  appeared  a  little  dazed,  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and 
when  questioned  whether  he  would  retract  the  ctmtents  of  his  bonbs, 
he  aaked — no  doubt,  as  directed  by  his  legal  adviser — for  time  to 
irame  a  reply.  It  was  a  question  not  to  be  answered  by  a  simple 
"  yes  "  or  "  no."  There  was  much  in  his  books  to  which  no  ono 
oould  object,  and  some  things,  especially  in  regard  to  persons, 
which  be  might  not  himself  approve  On  the  following  day,  he  de- 
clared to  the  Diet  that  he  could  not  retract  anything  that  he  had 
written  until  it  was  proved  contrary  to  Scripture  or  right  reason. 
When  asked  finally  whether  he  would  recant,  he  replied  that  his  con- 
science would  not  permit  him,  and,  according  to  an  early  and  trust- 
worthy tradition,  closed  with  the  words  :  "  Here  I  stand  ;  I  can  do 
naught  else,  God  help  me.  Amen."  There  were  some  who  urged 
Charles  to  arrest  Luther  on  the  ground  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics.   Such  solicitations  only  kindled  the  anger  of  the  Ger* 
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tnnti  princes.  There  were  others  besides  the  Elector  Frederic  who 
wore  ready  to  defend  the  bravo  monk.  Dating  knights  like  XHrich 
Ton  Hutten  signified  to  memberu  of  the  Diet  thut  veugeiince  wouhl 
follow  in  case  he  was  harmed.  While  Luther  waa  on  his  way  back  to 
Wittenberg  he  was  iutercepted  by  soldiers  of  the  elector 
and  waa  carried  oS  to  a  safe  i-ctrent  in  the  castle  of  the 
Wartburg.  The  elector  had  previously  informed  him  of  his  scheme, 
but  it  was  supposed  at  first  that  his  enemies  had  made  way  with 
him.  Albert  DUrer,  then  at  Antwerp,  recorded  in  hia  diaiy  bis 
poignant  grief  over  so  great  a  loss  to  the  Church.  The  Diet  Jmtl 
already  begun  to  disperse  when,  on  May  26th,  an  edict  placing 
liuther  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  was,  through  the  intrigues  of 
Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  haetily  paasod.  Bearing  the  same  data 
waa  a  treaty  between  Charles  V.  and  J^eo  S.  for  tlie  rcconquest  of 
Milan  from  the  French. 

Charles  laitl  claim  to  Lombardy  as  one  of  the  territories  of  the 
empire.  But  Francis  was  resolved  to  hold  the  lands  which  he  had 
won  at  Marignano,  and,  in  addition,  to  vindicato  the  righta 
of  the  house  of  Aujou  over  Naples.  His  army,  however, 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  tlie  oiiipcror,  and 
Francesco  Sforzo,  second  son  of  the  old  duke,  was  estublijihed  in 
Milan,  The  sounds  of  rejoicing  at  Rome  over  the  imperial  victory 
had  scarcely  died  away  when  Leo  X.  fell  sick  of  a  mortal  disease. 
His  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  although  he  ha«l  been  fonnerly 
a  tutor  of  Charles,  sBsuiued  as  long  as  he  was  able  a 
neutral  attitude  towards  the  warring  monarchs.  But  new  dangers 
drove  him  to  the  side  of  the  emperor.  The  cause  of  Francis  was 
tlirealened  in  another  quarter.  Charles  of  Bourbon,  the  most 
eminent  and  the  richest  man  of  the  kingdom,  difisatls6od  witli  the 
treatment  which  ho  had  received,  went  over  to  the  imperial  side. 
Clement  VXL,  however,  who  waa  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  waa 
a  man  of  the  world,  like  Leo  X,  saw  Uiat  little  gain  was  coming  to 
the  papacy  out  of  the  Spanish  dooiiuion  in  Italy,  and  became  anx* 
ious  to  put  an  end  to  it  He  hod  alrea<ly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  French  when  Francis  htius«lf,  having  advanced  into  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  army,  was  defeated  at  Fuvia  and  taken 
prisoner.  The  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  Charles, 
and  was  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  liis  release,  to  renounce,  by 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  his  claims  in  Italy,  as  well  as  over 
other  territories  which  wore  In  dispute  Had  he  faith- ' 
fully  carried  out  the  terms  of  the  peace,  the  Lutherans  would  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.     But  the  very  day  on  which  ho 
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pledged  his  honor  to  fulfil  the  treaty,  he  signed  a  proteet  declaring 
that  it  waa  procured  by  compulsion. 

The  attention  of  the  emperor  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  Ital- 
ian wars,  and  in  settling  the  afiairs  of  Spain,  that  Germany  woa 
_  ....  left  to  take  care  of  itself.     This  was  favorablo  to  the 

truu^tion  of  cause  of  the  Reformers.  Although  Luther  was  now  legally 
an  outlaw,  under  the  couJemuatiouof  the  Cliurch  and  of 
the  Empire,  institutions  which  men  ha  1  been  wont  to  regard  as  the 
two  goveruiug  powers  of  the  world,  he  was  safe  as  long  aa  he  re- 
mained in  Saxony.  Tho  elector,  however,  thought  it  prudent  for  him 
to  stay  for  a  time  in  the  Wartburg.  While  there  ho  busied  himself 
chiefly  with  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  first  portion 
of  that  version  of  the  whole  Bible  which,  aside  from  its  value  in  tho 
religious  education  of  the  people,  created  an  epoch  in  the  bistoi'y 
of  the  Gorman  tongue.  Familiar  from  boyhood  with  the  language 
of  common  life,  he  took  great  pains,  noverthelesi*,  to  confer  with 
anybody  who  could  give  "aim  light  as  to  i>oi)ular  phrases  and  idioms. 
Tho  prophets  and  apostles,  cost  what  efTort  it  might,  must  be  mode 
to  talk  German.  He  humorouHly  spoaks  of  how  ho  wrestled  to 
make  Job  plain  to  the  common  reader.  Through  the  fifteentli  cen- 
tury, and  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  the  centiu-y,  tliero  had 
existed  in  Germany  a  growing  desire  to  have  the  Scrii)tures  in  tlie 
vernacular.  Besides  trflnslations  of  partifiular  paits,  piior  to  1518 
not  leas  than  fourteen  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  had  been  printed 
in  High  German,  and  four  in  Low  German.  But  they  were  sub- 
stantially  the  same  version  ;  they  were  small  editions,  and  their  cir- 
culation was  limited.  It  was  Luther  who  gave  the  Bible  to  the 
people,  and  in  a  form  so  full  of  vitality  that  the  people  were  eager 
to  read  it 

Meanwhile  a  grave  disttirbaoce  had  arisen  at  "Witteubcrg.  Cai-1- 
Btodt  had  begun  to  assail  all  tho  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Church 
„_   .  which  he  deemed   inconsistent  with  tho  new  doctrine* 

Mwuuo-  The  trouble  was  increased  by  certain  enthusiasts  from 
Zwickau,  who  claimed  to  be  imme^^Uately  inspired,  and 
who  prophesied  a  great  social  convulsion.  Luther  saw  that  the 
movement  which  he  hatl  inaugurated  was  in  danger  of  ending  in  a 
wild  burst  of  fanaticism.  His  profound  ChriBtian  sjigacity  made 
him  firmly  averse  to  eccleaiaatical  changes  which  did  not  come 
about  naturally,  from  an  insight  into  tho  true  principles  of  the 
gOBpeL  Realizing  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  he  was  forgetfid  of 
his  own  safety.  He  refused  to  liaten  to  the  warnings  of  the  elector, 
who  said  that  he  could  not  protect  him  from  the  conse«;[uenc6s  of 
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tbe  imperial  edict  Haviug  returned  to  Wittenberg,  in  a  few  pow 
erful  sermoDfl  ho  inculcated  tbe  principles  of  Christian  moderation. 
When  the  commotion  waa  subdued,  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  aaylum^ 
pronded  for  him,  but  remained  at  Wittenberg,  laboring  unremit- 
tingly as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author. 

MeanwUilo  the  Council  of  the  Regency,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Qormany  had  been  committed  during  the  absence  of  the 
emperor,  refused  to  take  any  steps  towards  carrying  out 
the  edict  promulgated  at  Worms.  They  were  personally 
favonihle  to  the  moremeut  for  reform,  and  were,  more- 
over, conrinced  that  it  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  to  attempt  to  crush  it  would  provoke  a  danger- 
ous rebellion.  Consequently,  when  .\drian,  who  was  desirous  ol 
doing  away  with  the  abuses  which  had  so  long  afflicted  the  Church, 
promised  through  his  legate,  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  to  bring 
about  the  needed  rcfoiTQs,  and  urged  upon  the  diet  tbe  fulfilment 
of  the  imperial  edict,  the  only  answer  ho  received  was  a  list  of  a 
hundred  grievances  which  Germauy  had  to  allege  against  the 
Roman  court  But  certain  events  soon  took  place  which  injured 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  gave  rise  to  a  conservative  re- 
action. TUo  knights,  aggrieved  at  the  continued  encroachments 
of  the  imperial  princes,  banded  themselves  together  under  Francis 
von  Sickiugen.  They  sought  to  ally  their  movement  with  the  new 
seal  which  had  becu  excited  in  behalf  of  a  pure  gospel.  The  attack 
on  the  Archbishop  of  Troves,  one  of  the  electors,  by  Sickiugen  waa 
repulsed,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  after,  brought  the 
revolt  to  an  end.  Luther  had  repeatedly  striven  to  dissuade  the 
knights  from  warhke  measures,  but  the  cause  of  refonn  suffered 
from  the  attempt  of  men  who  had  supported  it  to  bring  about  a 
civil  revolution.  NeverthoSess,  Campeggio,  the  legate  of  Clement 
yH.,  at  the  diet  which  was  hold  at  Nuremberg  in  1524,  was  able 
to  obtain  only  an  indefinite  promise  to  observe  the  Worms  decree 
"as  fiir  as  possibio."  By  this  action  the  matter  was  practically 
given  over  to  the  several  princes,  who  could  adopt  whatever  policy 
they  chose  within  their  own  territories — an  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  But  Campeggio  succeeded  better  in 
his  second  project  Through  his  influence  the  Archduke  of  Austria 
and  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of  South  Qermany  formed  an 
alliance  at  Uatisbou,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Witten- 
berg heresy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and 
they  were  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.  Thus  the 
oation,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  in  its  aspirations  after  roform, 
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as  well  na  iu  its  refusal  to  suppress  tbe  new  opmions,  wns  separat- 
ing  into  two  hostile  parties. 

At  tbis  time  there  occnrre*.!  a  social  convulsion  which,  even  more 
than  the  War  of  the  Knights,  caused  men  to  look  with  alarm  on  the 

Ti«  p^ '-'  work  of  the  reformers.     It  was  the  revolt  of  the  peas- 

*"•  nnta,  which  broke  out  in  152i,  and  became  general  in 

the  following  }-ear.  Tlioy  hail  long  suffered  under  the  heavj*  bur- 
dona  kid  ujwu  them  hy  Ihe  nobles  and  the  clergy.  More  than  onco 
they  had  risen  in  rcbclliou.  Their  discoat«ut,  theii*  sense  of  the 
wrongs  done  them,  was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of 
the  Liithenm  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty.  They  were  still  further 
inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  revolutionary  preachors,  one  of  whom, 
Carlstadt,  liad  caused  so  much  trouble  at  Wittenberg.  The  revolt 
began  in  Swubia.  Tlie  peasants  embodied  their  grievances  in 
twelve  articles.  Stiny  of  their  demands  were  just,  and  were  sup- 
ported, Q8  they  thought,  by  plain  words  of  Scripture.  Tliey  main- 
tained that  those  whom  Christ  bad  redeemed  should  no  longer 
endure  the  bondage  of  serfdom.  They  demanded  freedom  in 
Cliurcli  affairs,  a  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  community  over 
the  woods  and  commons,  and  tiie  abolition  of  other  forms  of  feu- 
dal tjTanny.  But  as  the  rebellion  spread  into  Thuringia,  under  the 
itifiuence  of  a  fanatical  leader,  Tliomas  Mdozer,  it  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  civil  authority.  The  peasants  looked  to  Luther  for 
eympathy  and  support  But  although  he  recognized  the  bitterness 
of  their  condition  and  was  ready  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  he 
was  firmly  opposed  to  all  resort  to  force.  When  the  peasanta 
finally  rose  in  rel>ellioii,  he  urged  the  priucea  to  cut  them  down 
without  mercy.  The  nobles  were  only  too  willing  to  carry  out 
literally  the  counsels  of  the  refonnor.  Great  numbers  of  the  peaa- 
ante  were  slain,  and  several  of  their  leaders  were  cruelly  punished. 
Luther's  uncompromising  support  of  the  civil  authority  prevented 
BO  strong  a  reaction  as  such  disorders  might  have  brought  about, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  cau.se  of  the  Reformation.  A  few  days  be- 
foi-e  the  revolt  came  to  au  end,  the  Klector  Frederic  died.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  called  the  Steadfast,  who 
proved  au  equally  stanch  defender  of  the  Lutheran  reform. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  turn  aside  from  the  general  course  of 
events,  in  order  to  describe  certain  occurrences  which,  though  they 
Lutnefiroir  ^^  ^^  important  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Reforma- 
»«pikaii  do.  tion,  are  especially  interesting  as  illustrating  the  personal 
character  of  Luther.  On  June  13th  of  this  same  year 
(1525)  Luther  married  Catharine  von  Bora,  who  hod  formerly 
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been  a  nun  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Hs  took  this  step,  which  dis- 
mayed even  some  of  his  best  friends^  p&rtlj  as  a  practical  testimonj 
against  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  oeUbacy,  and  partly  because  ho 
yearned  after  the  happiuess  of  domestic  life.  It  proved,  in  the 
long  run,  of  adrantoge  to  his  cause.  li  gave  him  a  home  where, 
when  wearied  by  the  intense  excitement  and  incessant  toil  of 
his  busy  life,  bo  could  delight  in  music  and  song,  and  in  tlio 
frolics  of  his  children.  His  diverting  letters  to  his  wife — his 
"Mistress  Kate,"  "Doctrosa  Luther,"  as  ho  styled  bcr — and  the 
tender  expreeaiona  of  his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  children,  reveal 
to  us  a  side  of  his  nature  the  knowledge  of  which  could  ill  be 
spared. 

During  the  years  which  had  passed  since  the  IKet  of  Worms, 
Luther  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Bible,  and  in  comi>osing 
.    ,   ,  catechisms,  Bcrmona,  tracts,  and  other  writinira,  for  the 

Lothortgun-  ,    i       •V.  it  -  -  t 

troTorCT with  buildinff  "P  of  the  Church.  In  conjunction  with  tliese 
prodigious  labors,  he  took  part  in  many  controversies, 
the  most  important  of  which  were  those  with  Henry  VIU.  and 
Krasmua  The  vehemence  of  the  reformer's  temper  often  moved 
him  to  use  the  roughest  style  of  vituperation.  On  this  score,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  to  be  said  in  his  defence.  He  was  tlte  object 
of  violent  antipathy.  Then  he  felt  that  hia  warfare  must  be  with- 
out compromiao.  To  flinch  would  be  to  surrender.  Tlie  disease  was 
one  which  could  not  be  cured  by  apalliative.  Moreover,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  beheld  in  the  mediii!val  system  the  same  phorisaical 
theology  and  ethics  which  had  called  forth  unsparing  denuncia- 
tions from  Paul  and  from  Christ  himself.  Tet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  in  Luther,  along  with  deep  tondeniess  of  feeUng  and  poetic 
sensibility,  there  was  a  coarser  vein.  There  was  a  plebeian  rude- 
ness, which,  when  he  was  goaded  by  opjxisition,  found  vent  in 
abusive,  and  even  scurriloua,  language.  Henry  YllL  t^toIo,  in 
1521,  a  book  against  Luther's  work  on  the  sacrameuts,  "  The  Baby- 
lonian Captivity."  It  was  a  haughty  and  severe  attack  on  the  re- 
former for  setting  himself  up  against  the  authonty  of  popes  and 
doctors  without  numl>Gr.  It  won  for  Henry,  from  Leo  X.,  the  title, 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  which  was  retained  by  Henry  after 
his  breach  with  the  Roman  see,  and  which  has  been  ever  since 
worn  by  his  successora.  In  his  reply  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to 
bemire  the  royul  purple,  seeking,  perhaps,  to  dispel  the  prestige 
which  the  arguments  of  one  of  the  foremost  piinces  of  Kurope 
would  naturally  have  in  the  arena  of  theological  debate.  The 
ungenerous  use  by  Henry  of  an  apology  which  Luther  sent  him,  at 
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a  time  when  he  was  reputed  to  be  taming  in  favor  of  the  Protes- 
tant CAUBe.  confirmed  the  Saxon  reformer  in  the  opinion  that  all 
each  humility  was  thrown  away. 

The  enmity  wUicb  gradually  Rprang  up  between  the  Saxon 
theologians  and  Eraamus  was  unfortimate.  They  who  lored  learn- 
ing and  hated  superstition  could  not  bat  look  with  re- 
spect upon  this  patriarch  of  letterfu,  this  keen  antagonist 
of  the  monk&  Nor  could  Erasmus  avoid  sympathizing  with  their 
courageoua  advocacy  of  principles  the  most  of  which  he  himself 
approved.  But  he  woa  not  the  man  to  rebel  agaiast  constituted 
authority  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions.  He  felt,  moreover,  thnl 
peace  was  all-importaut  for  the  advancement  of  the  culture  au  I 
learning  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  bewailed  the  fact  th".t 
men's  minds  were  being  turned  away  from  literature,  and  we:) 
becoming  absorbed  in  theological  controversy.  Luther's  roughnpra 
became  more  and  more  distasteful  to  him.  Moreover,  while  ho 
sought  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  reformers,  be  was  anxious  lo 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  many  of  whom 
■were  his  patrons.  Luther  saw  through  bim,  and  too  plainly  showed 
his  contempt  for  what  could  ouly  appear  to  him  a  cowardly  and  a 
time-serving  policy.  The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  who  cjUIcd  upon  him  at  Basel,  was  the  first  decided  step 
in  the  estrangement  of  the  great  scholar  from  the  npostle  of 
reform.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  persuasions  of  his  Catliolio 
friends,  the  chief  of  tlie  Hnmaniata  ventured  to  assail  Luther's  posi- 
tion on  the  subject  of  free-will,  a  point  where  the  reformer's  ex- 
traTSgant  language  made  him  especially  vulnerable.  Enismus  and 
his  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology,  while  Luther,  as  More 
once  said,  *'  clung  by  tooth  and  nail  to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine." 
The  book  of  Erasmus  called  forth  a  reply  from  Luther  in  bis  severest 
style.  He  thought  Erasmus  was  defending  the  principles  which  lay 
at  the  basifi  of  the  whole  system  of  salvation  by  merit.  The  contro- 
versy which  ensued  completed  their  alienation.  Luther  afterward 
spoke  of  the  illustrious  Humanist  as  a  disciple  of  Lucian,  of  Epicurus, 
as  on  enemy  of  all  religions,  especially  of  the  Christian.  Such  treat- 
ment only  served  to  exasperate  Erasmus,  and  to  make  him  more 
distinctly  an  adversary  of  the  Protestants.  Luther,  although  he 
was  drawn  by  his  usual  ardor  into  erroneous  and  uncharitable  a^ 
sertions,  was  right  in  believing  that  diverting  satires  on  the  foUiea 
of  the  monks  could  never  reform  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this 
work  it  was  necessary  to  attack  the  wrong  foundations  upon  which 
the  whole  system,  of  which  monasticism  was  a  branch,  rested.     The 
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rinng  z«al  of  the  papal  party  most  be  ooafroDted  bj  an  equally 
uDcompromisiDg  energy.  Without  the  sterner  contest  vaged  by 
Luther,  the  Ut«r&ry  reformera  must  tveataaHj  have  soccumbed  to 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  Bnt  &wmm  beloc^ed  to  the  age 
of  preparatioiL  The  splendid  work  that  he  did  ihen  muxl  not  be 
dii^araged  on  accuunt  of  his  shortoomings  in  Uter  life.  How  di- 
Tene  the  two  men  were  iu  their  natural  qualities  is  indicated  by 
their  portraitiL  The  fine,  sharply  cut  features  of  Erasmus,  as  de- 
picted by  Holbein,  show  us  the  critic,  whose  weapon  in  conflict 
ia  the  keen  edged  rapier.  The  ragged  face  of  Luther,  ns  seen  on 
the  canvas  of  Cninach,  befits  one  who  has  boon  cal1e<I  "  the  modem 
Hercules,"  who  cleansed  the  Augean  stables,  and  who  carrie<l  into 
battle  the  club  of  his  fabled  prolotvpe. 

At  the  time  (1526)  when  this  conlroTci^y  between  Luther  and 
Erasmus  was  drawing  to  an  end,  the  cause  of  the  refonners  was 
threatened  by  many  dangers.  The  hostile  attitude  which  the  em- 
peror assumed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  war  with  Francis,  and 
his  resolve,  after  the  Treaty  of  ?kladnd,  to  suppress  the  Lutheran 
u»^v*ot  heresy,  caused  the  princes  who  were  favorable  to  re- 
^""^^  form  to  unite  in  tlie  League  of  Torgau.  Again  the  Ref- 
ormation was  protected  by  the  political  schemes  of  the  European 
powers.  Clement  VIL  made  an  alliance  with  Francis,  Venice,  and 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  emperor. 
Consequently,  Charles  was  obliged  to  reverse  Lis  policy  in  respect 
to  the  Lutherans.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  a  decree  was  promulgated 
according  to  which  every  state  was  to  act,  with  reference  to  the 
edict  of  Worms,  as  it  might  answer  to  God  and  his  imperial  majesty. 
This  act  gave  tlie  Lutheran  movement  a  legal  ciistence.  It  i% 
therefore,  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  German  Befomui- 
tion.  But  the  emperor  was  soon  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies. 
Borne  was  storme^l,  the  pope  was  a  prisoner,  the  armicB  of  the 
French  were  destroyed.  The  ItaUan  victories  of  Charles  and  his 
subsequent  treaty  with  the  pope  emboldened  the  Catholic  party, 
which  was  in  the  majority  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
to  proclRiiii  an  edict  which  forbade  tlie  jirogi-ess  of  the 
Refnrraation  in  the  states  which  had  not  accepted  it,  while  granting 
lull  liberty  in  the  reformed  states  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Chiuxh 
of  Borne.  The  protest  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  scTernl 
other  princes,  together  with  fourteen  cities,  made  against  (he  decree, 
gave  the  name  Pbotestant  to  the  Lutheran  party.  They  declared 
that  the  new  edict  wtta  contrary  to  a  i>olicy  which  had  been  solemnly 
established  ;  a  policy  on  the  faith  of  which  the  princes  and  citiea 
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ttml;  were  favorable  to  the  evangelical  cause  had  proceedefl  in  ahap- 
iug  thoir  religious  polity  and  worship. 

Meanwhilo  a  violent  coDtroversy  had  broken  out  between  Luther 
and  the  Swiss  reformers  on  the  BubJDct  of  the  sacrament  An  at- 
BttominBiiiga  tempt  was  made  at  Marburg,  in  1529,  by  a  conference 
emtxovmr.  qJ  ^Jjq  representatives  of  botli  parties,  to  heal  the  threat- 
ened rupture,  but  it  met  with  no  success.  At  a  time  when  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation  were  etrougost,  its  friends  were  hopo- 
lessly  diWded.  If  Luther  confined  ecclesiastical  fellowahip  within 
too  narrow  bounds,  yot  in  hia  defence  of  what  ho  beHoved  to 
be  the  truth  he  always  showed  a  noble  diaregard  of  mere  ex- 
pediency. The  cmpci'or  was  now  free  to  attend  to  the  offiiirs  of 
Germany.  The  conflict  with  Francis  had  been  ended  by  the  Peace 
of  Cambrai  ;  the  formidable  attack  of  the  Turks  n|xm  Vienna  hud 
DutotAag^  been  repulsed.  Charles  came  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
bufi.  laao.  QWed  with  the  sense  of  his  responaiblity  aa  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire,  whose  crown  he  had  just  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna.  Ho  was  determined  to  restore  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  But  the  Protestants  were  equally  resolved  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  They  presented  their  cele- 
brated "  Confcasion  "^Jrawn  up  by  llelanchthon—- which,  though 
conciliatory  in  spirit,  clearly  defined  the  essential  tenets  of  the  re- 
formers. An  attempt  was  mode  through  committees  of  theologians 
taken  from  each  party  to  arrange  a  compromiae.  But  these  nego- 
tiations were  unsuccessful,  much  to  the  joy  of  Luther,  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  agreement  between  the  respective  partiee 
ia  matters  of  doctrine.  It  had  sot  been  thought  s^e  for  Luther 
to  go  to  Augsburg,  and  tlierefore  he  was  left  behind  at  the  castle 
of  Coburg,  within  the  dominion  of  the  elector.  He  waa^  however, 
in  oonstaut  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  at  Augsburg, 
and  knew  of  all  that  was  done  at  the  Diet.  His  letters,  with  a  fine 
mingling  of  jest  and  eamcst,  exhort  his  friends  to  a  firmer  con- 
fidence in  God's  care  for  the  cause  of  right  They  breathe  the 
same  sublime  spirit  which  rings  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his 
hymns,  "Eiu  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  The  diet  decreed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  threatened  to 
resort  to  forcible  measures  should  the  Protestants  not  submit 
But  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  remained  steadfast.  The  Eleo- 
tor  John,  in  the  full  proepect  of  the  ruin  of  every  earthly  interest, 
and  not  without  the  deepest  sensibility  from  his  attachment  to  the 
emperor  and  to  the  peace  of  the  empire,  resolved  to  stand  by  "the 
imperishable  Word  of  God.'*   The  I^testant  princes,  together  with 
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certain  imperial  cities  of  Soath  Germany,  nnited  io  the  League 
LviWiMoc  ^^  Smalcald  to  resist  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
^™*'*"-  emperor  in  his  efforts  to  crush  out  the  new  opinions. 
Lutljer,  trho  lin<l  hitherto  opposed  a  resort  to  arms,  now  JocUire<I 
that  Chriatiana  were  bound  to  defend  their  princes  when  unlawfully 
assaulted.  Tlie  leagiieBtrengthenetl  itaeU  by  an  aUiance  with  France, 
Denmark,  and  thfi  Diikes  of  Bavaria.  The  territories  of  the  emporor 
were  again  threatened  by  an  irruption  of  the  Turks  under  tSoliman. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  iuiposuible  to  carry  out  the 
measures  of  repression  which  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Augsburg. 
Accordingly,  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  was  concluded  in  1632,  which 
provided  that  religious  aft-iira  should  be  left  as  they  were  until  they 
ootild  be  arranged  by  a  new  diet  or  a  general  counciL 
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Dphtno  the  years  which  elapsed  between  the  posting  of  Luther's 
theses  and  the  ponce  of  Nuremberg  a  reformatory  movement,  of  a 
t}'pe  somewhat  iweuUar,  was  in  progress  in  the  most  populous  can- 
tons of  Switzerland.  Not  only  were  the  docirinos  and  rites  of  the 
Church  recoct,  but  tlio  social  and  political  Ufe  of  the  Swiss  communi- 
ties affected  by  the  reform  was  purified  and  elevated.  This  change 
woa  due,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  plastic  influence  of  one  man, 
Ulrich  Zivingli.  Zwingli  was  bom  in  the  year  1484  in 
the  mountain- village  of  Wildhaus,  of  which  his  father 
was  the  principal  magistrate.  Ho  was  bright-minded,  and  eager  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Like  Luther,  he  was  fond  of  music  He 
first  studied  ut  the  University  of  Vienna  and  then  went  to  Basel 
At  this  centre  of  humanistic  culture  he  acquired  that  love  for  the 
classics  which  he  carried  with  him  to  hia  first  uarish  at  Glanie. 
When  the  Greek  Tewtameut  was  published  by  Erasmus  he  became 
an  earnest  student  of  it,  and  copied  with  bis  own  hand  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  that  be  mi^lit  have  them  in  a  portable  volume  and  commit 
them  to  memory.  The  more  he  studied  the  Bible  the  more  in- 
clined he  was  to  defer  to  ita  authority.  But  Zwingli  was  a  patriot 
as  well  as  a  scholar.    He  saw  that  the  political  and  social  life  of  hia 
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country  was  endangered  by  the  syRteni  of  mercenary  serrice  in 
armieB,  which  waa  then  in  vogue.  Bribes,  peDtdoua,  and  ecdetiiasti- 
col  prefermfluts  were  lavished  ou  Influeutial  iiica  that  the  hardy 
Swiss  might  fight  the  battles  of  the  pope  or  of  the  French  kiu^. 
Tbaa  the  love  of  country  was  weakened,  revereuco  for  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  was  dispelled,  and  the  nioralii  of  the  ix->ople  were  cor- 
rupted by  the  vices  and  lawlefw  njjirit  which  the  Boldiers  brought 
back  from  their  campaigna  Zwingli  atill  regarded  the  pope  aa  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  did  not  denounce  eulistmcntH 
for  his  service.  For  a  time  he  even  accepted  a  papal  pension.  But 
he  so  vigorously  attacked  the  iniHtury  alUimce  luude  with  Francis 
L  at  Freiburg,  after  the  battle  of  M  irignano,  that  he  was  forced 
to  leave  Glarus.  \S*hUo  he  was  Hriug  at  Eiosiedelu  he  preached 
against  one  Saiusou,  a  vender  of  indulgences^  and  put  an  end  to 
his  demoralizing  traffic.  In  1518,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  the  French  parly,  Zwingli  was  traiis- 
ztrinciiit  fen-ed  to  the  cathedral  church  of  ZuriclL  He  now  re- 
ZnriiA.  fused  longer  to  receive  the  pap:d  pension,  and  declared 

against  all  foreign  entanglements  from  whatever  <iuarter  they  might 
come.  "Itiawellfor  the  Cardinal  of  Sitten,"  he  said,  "to  wear  a 
red  hat  and  cloak ;  you  have  only  to  wring  them  to  behold  the 
blood  of  your  nearest  kinsmen  dripping  from  them."  Uo  recog- 
nized that  the  root  of  tliese  civil  abuses,  as  well  as  of  the  social 
calamities  which  flowed  from  them,  was  solfishuefis.  Fur  thiij  evil 
the  only  remedy  was  the  Won.!  of  God.  It  was  Zwingh's  increasing 
reverence  for  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  made 
him  the  leader  of  a  quiet  but  thorough-going  religious  revolution. 
His  personal  quiiUties  fitted  bin)  for  such  a  post  Ho  was  an  in- 
dustrious student,  and  yet  fond  of  tlie  society  of  his  fellow-citizeus. 
He  was  upright,  fearless,  and  a  preacher  who  thrilled  his  audi-~ 
tore.  One  of  his  hearers  said  tlmt  it  seemed  to  him  that  Zwingli, 
when  he  spoke  from  the  pidpil,  held  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head. 
He  had  not  been  in  Zurich  long  before  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  town  council  fur  the  priests  to  preach  only  what  they 
found  Id  the  Scriptm-es.  lu  1523,  at  a  public  disputation, 
even  though  he  brought  forward  sixty-seven  pi-opositions  which 
assailed  all  the  peculiar  characteriatics  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  sys- 
tem, he  successfully  defended  himself  flgjiinat  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  procured  from  the  council  a  decree  that  the  clergy  should 
teach  nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  warrauL  In  the  snnie 
year  he  obtained  another  decree  forbidding  the  use  of  images  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.     Zwingli  did  not  B€>ek  to  preserve,  as  did 
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Luthor,  who  liad  a  far  deeper  reverence  for  the  post,  those  ritea 
aiid  ceremonies  of  the  mediK^val  Church  which  the  Bible  did  uot 
prohibit  Whatever  seemed  lo  him  &lUed  to  Huperstitiuu  he 
discarded  without  hcsitAtion.  In  nil  these  clifuigcn,  sweeping  nn 
they  were,  cverythiog  was  dona  in  an  orderly  manner  and  by  public 
_^  authority.    Zurich  now  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the 

totam  PioMs-  Bishop  of  Coiistancc.  At  the  heiid  of  the  independent 
church  which  was  ilius  formed  stood  the  members  of 
the  town  council,  who,  acconlinj^  to  Zwiiigli,  were  the  projier  rep- 
resentatives of  the  body  of  the  congregation.  In  a  few  short  yeara 
the  religious  institutions  of  Zurich  nndem'ent  a  complete  change. 
All  the  disUuguishing  features  of  the  mediieval  Church  disajv 
peared.  The  rule  of  celibacy  was  alxilisho^l.  Zwingli  himself  was 
marrie<l  in  152-1.  The  religious  revolution  was  accompanied  by  an 
elevation  of  the  moral  life  of  the  community.  lu  1525  Zwjugli  pub- 
lished bis  principal  theological  work,  the  *' Comnientarj'  on  True 
and  False  Religiuu."  Although  in  most  points  he  held  the  ordi- 
nary ProteBtant  views,  ho  differed  from  them  in  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Sacrament,  ns  will  hereafter  be  expkiaed.  He  held  to  predestico- 
tinn  fis  a  phiUmophicul  tenet,  but  taught  that  Christ  has  redot^mcil 
the  entire  race.  He  considered  original  sin  a  disorder  rather  timu 
a  state  involving  guilt.  He  believed  that  the  sages  of  antiquity 
were  illumined  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  in  his  catalogue  of  saints 
he  placed  Socrates,  Seneca,  the  Catos,  and  even  Hcirules.  Tlie 
Reformation  was  not  confined  to  Zurich.  In  1528  it  triumphed  at 
BpnuA  ot  Berne,  the  following  year  at  Busel,  and  about  the  same 
rrou«*iiii.m.  tiujg  at  gt^  Qaii  and  SchailfhauBen.  Everywhere  it  was 
attended  by  the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  in  favor  of 
foreign  allionccR  and  pensioiis,  and  the  rise  of  a  rejiublican  party, 
which  supported  the  moral  and  political  reforms.  Tine  adherents 
of  Zwingli  insisted  on  making  the  goi^pel  not  only  a  source  of  light 
and  life  to  the  individual,  but  also  a  wholesome  leaven  in  the  body 
pohtic. 

A  comparison  of  Zwingli  and  of  whal  he  did  for  the  Swiss,  with 
Luther  and  his  work  among  the  Germans,  reveals  marked  differ- 
iwiniii  uid  ences  between  thetwn  men,  and  between  the  movements 
Laiber.  j^  which  they  were  the  pioneers.     It  whs  only  after  re- 

ligious struggles  of  long  duration  that  Luther  threw  off  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  assailed  its  teachings  and  its 
authority.  It  cost  Zwingli,  on  the  conti-ary,  no  conflict  of  this  sort 
to  reject  whatever  of  tbe  prevailing  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  the  Latin  Church  appeared  to  hiai  at  variance  nith  the 
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Scriptures  or  with  common  sense.  Liithcr  was  not  a  political  re» 
former,  however  much  he  sympathized  with  his  people  anil  resented 
the  wrongB  which  they  Bufferetl  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  Bet- 
ting forth  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vital  truth  of  the  gospcL 
In  the  mind  of  Zwingli,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rescue  of  the  Swiss 
from  immorality  and  misgoverumeut  was  mseparable  from  his  dd- 
termination  to  have  the  gospel  taught  in  its  purity.  And  yet,  how- 
ever independent  in  its  beginning  and  peculiar  in  its  aims  was  tlie 
Swiss  lieforraation,  it  owed  much  to  the  work  of  the  lion-like  Saxon 
reformer  and  his  fellow-laborers.  So  ready  were  the  papal  author- 
itiea  to  wink  nt  all  innovations  in  order  that  they  might  recruit 
their  armies  from  tlie  peasantry,  that  men  did  not  discern  the  drift 
of  Zwingli's  teaching  imtil  the  noise  of  the  battle  which  Luther 
was  waging  reached  the  valleys  of  Switzerland. 

But  scarcely  had  these  two  branches  of  the  Protestant  party 
begun  theii-  career  when  they  came  into  collision  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Tlio  conflict  which  ensued,  occur- 
ring as  it  did  just  when  the  enemies  of  the  Lutheran 
movement  in  Germany  were  uniting  to  withstand  lis 
further  progress,  was  an  event  most  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  The  question  upon  which  the  reformers  divided, 
it  need  not  he  said,  was  nut  to  them  of  minor  importance.  The 
moss  hfid  been  from  of  old  the  central  act  of  worship.  It  hod  ac- 
quired the  most  exalted  place  in  the  dogmatic  and  ritual  system  of 
the  Church,  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubatan* 
tiation,  of  the  miracidous  traosforiuation  of  the  bread  and  wine  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  When,  therefore,  the  reformers  of 
both  paKies  rejected  this  dogma,  together  with  the  associated  doc- 
trine of  the  propitiatory  character  of  the  service,  the  momentous 
task  of  farmulating  a  more  correct  opinion  wan  forced  upon  them. 
Luther  affirmed  the  objective  presence  of  the  glorified  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine,  so  that  the 
body  and  blood,  in  sonic  m^'storious  way,  are  actually  received  by 
the  communicant  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not.  Tliia  doctrine 
has  frequently  been  termed  "consubstautiation,"  altliough  the  des- 
ignation is  not  generally  approval  by  Lutheran  divines.  Zwin- 
gli,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  any 
such  sense,  and  made  the  Lord's  Supper  to  he  simply  a  memorial 
of  his  atoning  death.  As  soon  as  Luther  heard  of  the  Zwinglion 
doctrine,  he  conceived  a  violent  hostiUty  towards  it,  and  could  6nd 
no  language  too  severe  to  apply  to  the  tenet  and  persons  of  the 
"  JSacrontentariazis."    The  rooaon  for  this  repugnance  ia  not  far  to 
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fleck.  He  felt  most  deeply  tbe  importanoe  of  the  objective  meann 
of  grace.  In  tbe  'Word  aaJ  tbe  SocrameDta  Cbrist  is  still  o0'ereJ  aa 
a  living  reality.  Luther's  reli^oua  feelings  were  intertmued  with 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "  T\m  is  ray  body."  Ho 
dreaded  oTeryihing  that  tended  to  resolve  rellgiou  luid  religious  ex- 
perience into  a  process  of  one's  own  mind.  The  doctrine  of  Zwin- 
glif  which  Luther  had  flrtit  heard  from  CarLstadt,  was  associated 
in  hifl  thoughts  with  auch  a  diTorce  of  tbe  religious  Ufe  from  the 
outward,  heaven-given  means  of  grace.  The  cfTortB  of  disinterested 
men  like  Jftartin  Bucer,  the  Stmssburg  theologian,  and  PhUip,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  heal  a  schism  which  threatened  to  iuflict 
great  disasters  on  the  Protestant  cause,  proved  unavailing.  The 
The  Mwhani  Isaderfl  of  both  parties  met  at  Marburg  iu  1529.  Tnien 
obdukhg*.  t^ijgj  were  not  ablp,  either  at  tlie  private  conference  or  at 
the  public  assembly,  to  come  to  an  agreemeut,  Zwingli,  with  tears 
in  bis  eyes,  offered  the  hand  of  fraternal  friendship  to  Lather. 
But  this  the  Saxon  reformer  refused  to  Like,  since  he  could  not 
joiu  in  Christian  fellowship  with  one  who  deuieil  what  be  deemed 
a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, however,  they  subscribed  to  a  stotemeut  of  those  great  pointa 
of  doctrine  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  aud  promised  to  treat 
one  another  with  all  the  toleration  consistent  with  a  good  con- 
science. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Swiss  Beformution  was  at  hand.  The 
five  Forest  cantons  whi«h  still  adhered  to  the  Romim  Church  gi*cw 
Ufltat  at  tb«  iDoro  and  more  hostile  to  tbe  cities  iu  which  Protestaut- 
*''*'••*"'••  ism  was  established.  Tliey  entered  into  a  league  with 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  to  resist  its  progress.  Already  they  had 
begun  to  persecute  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  doctrine  who  had 
fallen  into  Ibeir  power,  when  the  citizens  of  Zurich  marched  against 
them  and  forced  them  to  tear  up  their  compact  with  Austria.  But 
tbe  hostile  relation  still  continued.  Zwingli  urged  the  cities  to 
unite  and  to  overthrow  the  preponderance  which  the  five  Forest 
cantons  enjoyed  in  the  aflatrs  of  the  confederation  ovL>r  the  city 
cantons,  which  though  less  in  number  were  for  more  populoua 
But  the  Bucces.s  of  hia  efforts  wns  defeated  by  the  jenlousy  of  the 
cities,  each  of  which  umpired  to  bo  the  metro2x>lis  of  the  pro()osed  con- 
federation. Tlie  Catholic  pnrty  joined  all  their  forces  and  marched 
suddenly  against  Zurich.  The  bravo  soldiers  who  hastily  gathered 
to  defend  the  city  were  overpowered,  and  nt  Cappel,  Zwingli,  who 
had  gone  forth  oa  their  chaplain,  was  slain.  The  Forest  cantons 
bad  won  a  signal  victory,  but  wcro  nob  yet  strong  enough  to  coD' 
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quer  the  citiea.  The  toruis  of  peace  which  they  wrung  from  them 
were,  however,  humiliuting  to  the  Protestants,  atid  checked  the 
progross  of  the  EefortnntJon. 

The  Eeformation  in  Deumnrk,  Norway,  and  Sweden  was  de« 
pendeut  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  poUUual  fortunes  of  these  king- 
Tue  nttoaamr  doms,  which  had  lieen  united  under  one  monarch  by  the 
MrttaS*  T7"ion  of  Cilmar  in  1397.  Ptoteatantisra  waa  favored  by 
BrndBo.  Christian  II.,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  the  Luthei*an 
movement  began.  In  Denmark,  lie  eought  to  overthrow  the  Iny 
and  clerical  nobility  by  betteiiiig  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
put  forth  a  book  of  lawg  iu  which  itiiportatit  eccleuiaaticul  reforms 
were  includes!  la  Sweden,  on  the  contrary,  where  he  aimed  to 
destroy  the  j>ower  of  a  p.^irty  of  noblca  led  by  the  Stures,  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  clergy.  But  his  treacheiy,  and  the  exeouliou  of 
the  Swedish  leaders— known  as  the  massacre  of  Stockholm — excited 
au  undying  hatred  against  Denmark.  Christian  was  now  so  feared 
and  distrusted  iu  Deuniark  itself  that  not  even  the  people  whose 
interests  he  had  furthered  would  interpose  to  prevent  hia  down- 
fall. In  1523,  Frederic  t,  Duke  of  Sohleswig  and  Holstein,  was 
made  king.  He  Hworo  to  grant  no  toleration  to  the  Lutherans. 
Cub  the  reformed  doctrine,  which  first  established  itself  in  the 
duchies,  where  a  milder  policy  prevailed,  gradually  made  its  way 
into  the  conutiy,  and  in  152G  won  public  recognition  from  the  king 
himself.  The  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  gel  iwaaessiou  of  the 
lichee  of  the  Cliureh,  favored  the  new  royal  policy.  The  Diet  of 
Odeuse  iu  the  following  year  onlained  that  Lutherauism  should  be 
tolerated,  and  that  the  prelates  should  look  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
the  pope,  for  r.itific&tion  of  their  election.  Although  Frederic  did 
not  deprive  the  biahoiw  of  their  jmwer,  the  Protestant  doctrine  soon 
gained  the  nsccmlency.  Upon  his  death,  in  1533,  tho  clergy  made 
an  effort  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  and  refused  to  scmction 
the  election  of  Christian  HI.,  his  son.  At  the  same  time,  Cliristiau 
IL,  who  had  been  deposed  in  1523,  supported  by  the  Labeckers, 
attempted  to  regain  the  throne.  Ldbock  was  the  most  influential 
of  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  many  of  which  had  given  Lu- 
theranism  a  hospitable  reception.  There  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  doctrine  hod  been  attended  by  tlie  rise  of  the  democracy. 
The  LUbeckers  found  that  Denmark  was  no  longer  disposed  to 
favor  their  commercial  supremacy,  and  therefore  sought  to  raise  to 
the  tlirone  a  raonarcb  who  would  be  attached  to  their  interesta 
But  Christian  HL  soon  overcame  all  his  enemies.  With  his  tri- 
umph the  democratic  movement,  which  had  threatened  to  ally  itself 
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with  the  Reformalion,  wns  Bubtluerl.  In  Denmark,  Chrifttian  redr- 
g&uized  the  eccIesiiiHtical  constitution  and  established  bishops  and 
super!  ntendeuta  according  to  the  Lutheran  B^'stem.  As  a  ooose* 
quence  of  tbis  religious  rovolutiou  I'rotcHtantism  was  received  in 
Norway,  which  now  became  a  proTinco  of  Denmark.  It  also  soon 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  Ic-eland. 

Meanwhile  in  Sweden  a  great  poLitic^d  change,  which  involved 
a  religious  revolution,  had  taken  place.  Qustavus  Yasa,  a  young 
noble,  whose  fatlier  had  perished  in  the  lunsBaere  of 
Stockholm,  resolved  to  free  his  coiuitry  from  the  lintcful 
yoke  of  the  Danea  The  peasants  rallied  to  his  support  Town 
after  town  fell  iuto  his  hauda.  "When  the  news  of  the  deposition  of 
Christian  II.  reached  Sweden,  Gustavus  was  crowned  king.  He 
favored  Lnthoronism,  not  so  much  from  deep  religious  convictions 
as  from  a  steady  purpose  to  break  down  the  ecclesiastical  aristoc- 
rncy,  which  was  well-nigh  independent  He  raised  Lutherans  to 
high  ofBccs  in  Church  and  State.  lu  all  these  meaaures  he  was 
oblige*!  to  act  witli  caution,  for  the  peasants  who  had  helped  him 
gain  the  throne  were  iirmly  attached  to  the  old  Church.  In  1527  a 
criais  caino.  If  the  monarchy  was  to  be  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
it  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  revenue.  There  was  no  way  to 
obtain  it  but  to  coufiacate  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  introduce  the  lleformation  by  the  civil  authority. 
He  proposed  to  the  diet  assembled  at  'Westerns  that  it  should 
put  at  bis  disposal  ecclesiastical  property,  and  should  give  him  the 
power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Liberty  was  also  to 
be  gmntfld  "  for  preachers  to  proclaim  the  pure  word  of  GJod."  Ha 
Bought  to  conciliate  the  nobles  by  allowing  a  large  portion  of  the 
confiscated  possessions  to  pass  into  their  hands.  When  bis  pro- 
posals  met  with  violent  opposition  he  forthwith  renounced  the 
throne.  Upon  the  news  of  this  step,  terrified  at  the  anarchy 
which  threatened  the  country,  the  diet  recalled  Qustavus  and  issued 
an  edict  embodying  his  demanda  Protestantism,  which  had  thus 
been  adopted  to  suit  the  political  purposes  of  the  king,  soon  won 
its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of  John  m.  (1568- 
1592),  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  back  a  moderate  Cathol- 
icism proved  a  failure.  By  the  CouncU  of  Upsala,  in  1593,  the 
Augsburg  Conieseiou  was  accepted  us  the  creed  of  the  national 
Church. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  as  we 
have  already  aneu,  Bohemia  had  been  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  build 
up  a  uatiuoal  ChurcL    The  ductriueB  of  the  tiaxoo  reformera 
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were  favorsbly  receive!,  especially  by  the  Brethreo  in  Unity,  n  party 
which  hiid  arisuu  about  the  middlo  of  the  tiftucuth  cen- 

ThA  Raocnuk- 

uoD  in  Bote-  tury.  A  large  portion  of  the  Calixtines,  however,  etiU 
maiaiained  their  couservative  position.  Nevertheless, 
wheu  the  Smalcaldic  War  broke  out,  the  majority  of  the  Utraquista 
of  both  parties  espoused  the  cause  of  the  elector  aud  shared  the 
disasters  which  followed  his  defeat.  Mauy  of  them  Bed  iuto  Poland 
and  Prussia.  The  lot  of  those  who  remained  grew  worse  and 
worse,  until,  early  in  the  next  century,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
or  to  leave  the  country. 

Those  whom  the  early  Hussite  persecutions  had  driven  forth 
from  Bohemia  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  spreail 
Th»aofoetM-  of  the  Reformation  iu  Polaud  and  Prusaia.  It  made 
taokiutd'^  it«  way  first  into  East  and  West  Prussia,  the  one  a  fief, 
Prami^  the  otiier  a  province,  of  the  now  rapidly  growing  King- 
dom of  Poland.  From  here  it  passed  over  into  Livonia,  which,  in 
the  treaty  of  1561,  was  annexed  to  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  ad- 
vance of  tiie  Reformation  in  these  ncighhoriug  communities  made 
it  impossible  to  exclude  it  from  Poland  itself,  where  many  bui^hei-s 
and  powerful  nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  There  was  an  increas- 
ing dtsposiUoQ  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  who 
asserabted  in  succeeding  diets,  to  grant  toleration  to  those  who 
embraced  the  evangelical  faith.  The  cause  of  reform  was  hindered 
not  80  much  by  the  number  of  its  enemioa  as  by  the  discord  of  its 
frienda  The  Protestant  pnrty  was  divided  into  the  Cakiuists,  the 
Lutherans,  and  the  Uuitariaus,  the  foUowors  of  Fuustus  Sociuus. 
To  heal  these  divisions  was  the  object  to  which  John  a  Lasco,  a  man 
of  noble  family,  who  at  Basel  had  been  intimate  with  ISrasraus,  and 
in  England  with  Cranmer,  devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Ho 
had  found  it  impossible  to  introduce  a  Reformation  after  the  Erus- 
mian  type,  and  had  taken  a  more  decided  position  on  the  Protes- 
tant side.  In  1556  he  returned  from  his  sojourn  in  foreign  lands, 
and  labored  until  his  death,  in  1560,  to  promote  unity  between  the 
Cahinists  and  Lutherans.  The  Reformation  had  in  the  meantime 
become  firmly  estabHshed.  But,  although  equal  rights  were  by 
royal  authority  guaranteed  to  all  churches  in  the  kingdom,  the  fate 
of  Protestantism  depended  mainly  on  the  disposition  of  the  nobles. 
These  the  Jesuits  sought  to  win,  over.  To  their  influence,  as  well 
as  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Protestants,  tho  Catholic  reaction  was 
indebted  for  its  great  success  iu  Poland. 

The  Protestant  movement  extended  into  Hungary  througli  the 
influence  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  the  Waldensea,  some  of 
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wliom  BeltleO,  there,  and  of  Hungarian  students  who  brouyht  back 
from  Witteuberi;  the  teochiDi^a  of  Luther  and  MeUnch^ 
ttoaiouim-  tfaon.  Tlio  citU  wnra  which  broke  out  upon  tho  death  : 
of  Louis  n.,  in  152G,  necessitated  lljo  jinctice  of  tolera- 
tion by  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  John  of  Zftpolya,  llie  rival  aspir- 
anta  (or  the  throne.  Tho  evangelical  doctrines  sproa*!  among  the 
people  silently  and  with  great  rapidity.  But  here,  aa  in  Poland, 
the  Piotestanta  were  divided  into  contending  Beets,  especially 
upon  the  question  of  the  Sacrament,  The  parties  of  Luther, 
Zwiugli,  and  Calvin  bad  each  of  them  a  set  of  udberenta.  Not- 
withstanding these  troubles,  however,  Protestant isnm  couLinued  to 
gain  ground  imtil  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when,  under  the 
aa^ices  of  tho  Jesuits,  a  strong  Catholic  reaction  set  in. 

During  the  ten  years  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 
Charles  "V.  wus  cou)i>elled  by  his  wars  with  the  Turks  and  vdih 
._         .      Francis  I.  to  leave  the  Protestants  undisturbed.    Neither 

I'lWgTf*  Of  , 

J"**-***""**""  the  opposition  of  its  enemies  nor  the  mistaken  zeal  of  its 

In  QvmuuiT. 

pretended  friends  could  check  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Beformstion.  The  wild  excesses  of  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
MlUister,  with  whom  the  Lutherans  had  no  syuipathy,  were  quickly 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  neighboriug  Catholic  princea  Tho  armed 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Duke  of  "WUrtemberg  established  Prot- 
estantism in  tho  heart  of  Southern  Oenuauy.  The  league  of 
Smalcatd  was  now  extended  by  llie  accossiun  of  priuces  and  cities. 
c«ihoiio  ^J***™®*!  o.t  the  growing  sti-eugth  of  the  Lutheran  party, 
^n».         the  Cotbolics  united,  ostensibly  for  mutual  defence,  lu 

the  Holy  League  of  Nuremberg.     The  emperor,  who 
needed  the  military  support  of  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring  ; 
his  wars  to  a  Buccesiiful  issue,  was  anxious  to  heal  the  ecclesiasti-  ' 
cal  schism  which  divided  Oermany.     The  most  notable  attempt 

that  was  made  to  do  tliis  was  at  the  Diet  and  Confer- 

The  moderate  men  of  both 
The 


Diet  axtd  Ooa- 

f«r«n»af       ence  of  Ratisbon  in  L'>41. 

Batisbun. 

parties  met  here  to  furmulute  articles  of  concord. 
Lutherans  were  represented  by  Melauchthon,  tho  emperor  V)y  Grop- 
pcr  and  Pflug,  the  pope  by  Cru-diual  Contarini,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  counter-reformation  in  tho  CiitholicChurcli.  In  the'conferenee 
&n  actual  agreement  wna  reached  on  what  were  esteemed  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith — the  nature  of  man,  origi- 
nal sin,  redemption,  and  justification.  The  dilTerenees  on  the  sao- 
ramcnt  and  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  remaiued  to  he  adjustetl 
But  all  further  efforts  at  concord  were  stopped  by  the  iutrigues  of 
the  French  king,  and  by  the  fears  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  of  Luther  and  the  Elector  of  Saionj  on  the  other.  The  policy 
of  reconr.i]iation  had  failed,  but  the  emperor  could  not  resort  to 
force  as  long  aa  he  was  entangled  in  foreign  wara  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  Banctiou  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  and  await  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  crush  the  Protestant  party.  Meanwhile  tho 
,  Reformation  hnd  advanced  on  every  side.  It  was  established  in 
Bi"andenburg,  ducal  Saxony,  and  in  Brunswick,  after  the  ezpulmou 
of  the  duke  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 
It  gained  adherents  in  Austria  and  liavaria.  Even  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal Elector  of  Cologne  took  measures  for  its  adoption  in  his  domin- 
ions. 

But  the  Protestant  party  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
cities  complained  of  the  arbitraty  proceedings  of  tbe  princes.  Puke 
wvuioo  Maiu-ice,  of  Saxony,  was  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of 
•wN»f  Pr<*.  war  with  the  elector,  and  finally,  in  1542,  abandouod  the 
League  of  Siualeald.  Thus,  with  weakened  forces,  the 
Protestants  were  obliged  to  contend  against  the  emperor,  who, 
having  mode  peace,  in  1544,  with  Francis  I.,  found  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  Germany.  Nevertheless,  they  refused  to 
take  pari  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  the  [>ope  had  at  length 
been  persuaded  to  summon.  Charles  still  continued,  by  now  pro- 
posals of  union,  to  blind  them  to  his  real  intentions.  Meanwhile 
he  won  over  Maurice  of  Saxony,  whose  desire  for  the  title  and 
territories  of  the  elector  was  much  stronger  than  his  religious  con- 
rictious.  The  emperor  professed  to  attack  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Smolcoldic  League — the  Elector  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesae— not 
OB  Protestants,  but  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  tbe  empire. 

While  the  lime  for  the  momentous  struggle  was  rapidly  draw- 
ing near,  Luther  died  (February  18^  1546).  His  last  days  were 
tdftjvor  full  of  weariuesa  and  suffering.  He  took  dark  views  of 
the  frivolity  and  wickedness  of  the  times,  but  his  sublime 
faith  in  God  and  his  assurance  of  the  final  victory  of  the  truth 
never  left  him.  His  dogmatism  became  more  boisterous  In  the 
battles  which  he  waged,  and  in  the  days  of  ill-health  and  advancing 
age.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  relations  with  Melanch- 
thon  were  partinlly  clouded  by  theological  differences.  Melanch- 
thon  modified  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  gi-adually  came 
to  believe  that  the  will  haa  a  co-ordiuat«  agency  in  conversion.  On 
tbe  Bubject  of  the  Scicrameut,  likewise,  be  was  Incliuod  to  hold  the 
tiew  midway  between  Luther  and  ZniDgU,  which  Calvin  advocated 
— that  Christ  is  really  received  in  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  but  spirit- 
ually, and  by  the  believer  alone.     Although  Melauchthon  lived  in 
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daily  fear  thai  these  cbangea  of  opLnion  would  provolie  an  outhumt 
of  the  reformer's  possionato  naturo,  he  never  lost  bis  resi>ect  and 
regard  for  Luther  as  a  devout  and  heroic  man,  endowed  with  uoblo 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  Nor  did  Luther  ever  cease  to  lore  hia 
younger  aseocinte.  No  one  will  question  that  Luther,  notwith* 
standing  his  faults  and  defocta,  has  been  a  great  jrawer  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  No  one  doubta  that  ho  was  a  bom  leader  of 
men.  The  originality  of  thought  and  virility  of  expreesiou  ;  the 
insight  into  the  deep  things  of  the  bpirit ;  the  vein  of  humor  that 
mingles  itaelf,  unbidden,  with  the  most  profound  and  serious  reflec- 
tion; the  play  of  imagination — these  qualities,  which  characterize 
the  utterances  of  Luther,  constitute  an  unfailing  charm.  One  who 
was  himself  a  poet>  Colendge,  has  said  of  him :  "  Ho  was  a  poet, 
indeed,  as  great  a  poot  as  ever  Hved  in  any  ago  or  country  ;  but 
poetic  images  wero  so  vivid  that  they  mastered  the  ix>et'a  own 
mind ; "  *'  Luther  did  not  write,  he  acted  poems."  Of  his  profound 
influence  over  the  German  peoj>le,  no  one  has  spoken  more  im- 
pressively than  the  most  accomplished  of  the  modern  German 
school  of  Oatholio  theologians,  the  chief  of  the  Old  Catholics,  Dr. 
DoUinger.  Tliis  life-long  opponent  of  Protestantism  dwells  on 
Luther's  complete  comprehension  of  the  German  nature  :  *'  Heart 
and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in  bis  hand  like  the  l^Te  in  the 
hand  of  the  musician."  Ho  speaks  of  Luther's  irresistible  elo* 
quenoe,  which  carried  everything  before  it  "Even  those  Ger- 
mans," he  adds,  "  who  abhorred  him  as  the  principal  heretic  and  J 
seducer  of  the  nation,  cannot  eacapo  ;  they  must  discoxirse  with' 
his  words,  they  must  think  with  his  thoughta" 

The  Smalcaldic  War,  which  broke  out  in  1546,  resulted,  through  j 
the  bad  generalship  of  the  elector,  in  disaster.     The  elector  himselll 
was  captured  in  154:7,  at  the  battle  of  Mdhlberg.  and  the 
landgrave  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit.     But  the 
triumph  of  the  emperor  was  impaired  by  his  quarrel  with  Pope 
Paul  tlL     It  wa9  the  plan  of  Cliarles  to  subject  the  Protestants  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  to  allay  their  dincontont  by  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  external  reforms.     In  hia  attempt  to  carry  outj 
this  puqwso  be  promulgated  a  provisional  scheme,  called  the  Auga* 
Tiw  AoBihiifK  hurg  Interim.     But  he  could  look  neither  to  the  pope 
Interim         ^^j.  j^  ^^^  Council  of  Trent  for  the  con^peration  which 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  work.     In  Rj)ite  of  his  repeated  re- 
monstrances, the  council  had  first  proceeded  not  to  measures  olj 
reform,  but  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  upon  the  Protestant  I 
doctrines.     Paul,  in  order  still  further  to  embarrass  the  emperor«  i 
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whose  ah»olnt«  triumpli  might  endanger  the  temporal  power  of  the 
papacy  Id  Italy,  transferred  the  councU  to  Bologna,  and  withdrew 
the  papal  troopa  from  the  army  of  Cbiirles  juat  boforo  the  crisis 
of  the  conflict  in  Germany.  He  then  began  to  negotiate  with 
th«  French  king.  Not  only  the  pope,  but  also  zealous  Catholics 
everywhere,  regai'ded  the  emperor's  eccletdastical  meaeures  in  Ger- 
many as  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Cliurch.  Mean- 
while the  Gurmuus  themselves  were  angered  to  see  their  country 
treated  as  conquered  territory.  Those  who  refused  to  adopt  the 
Augsburg  luteriiu  were  reduced  to  suhmiseion  by  Spanish  troops. 
In  Northern  Germany  alone  was  it  generally  withstood  The  city 
of  Magdeburg,  which  was  the  centre  of  this  resistance,  was  besieged 
by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban 
had  been  committed.  In  his  own  territories  the  duke  introduced  the 
Leipsic  Interim,  a  modified  form  of  the  one  drawn  up  at  Augs- 
burg. The  accession  of  Julius  DX,  who  was  favorable  to  Charles, 
and  his  reassembling  of  the  Council  at  Trent,  seemed  to  promise 
the  emperor  that  success  which  had  so  long  eluded  him.  But 
clouds  were  gathering  in  the  sky.  The  Turks  had  kindled  anew 
the  flames  of  war  in  Hungary,  and  the  French  king,  Heniy  XL,  was 
uniting  with  the  enemies  of  Charles  in  Italy.  The  German  princes 
were  jealous  of  the  favor  shown  to  Spanish  advisers,  and  wore  en- 
n^ed  at  the  continued  presence  of  foreign  trooi>a.  Maurice  waa 
Utturicoftt  discontented  with  the  result  of  his  duplicity.  He  had 
iK!k» cii»j-)«*.  tijg  ^ujg  imij  ^^^,  temtories  which  he  coveted,  but  ho  had 
also  won  the  hatred  of  those  whose  cause  he  had  betrayed,  and 
who  looked  on  him  as  another  Judas.  He  -whu  chagrined  to  find 
that  he  did  not  possess  influence  enough  with  the  emperor  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  his  father-iu-law,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  The 
insults  which  ho  had  to  endure  from  the  Spaniards  still  further 
embittered  hia  feelings.  He  now  resolved  to  rescue  Germany  from 
the  oppressor,  into  whose  hands  he  had  himself  delivered  her. 
Using  tlie  siege  of  J^Iagdcburg  as  a  cover  for  his  operations,  he  laid 
his  plana  with  profound  secrecy.  Ho  suddenly  marched  southward, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced  Charles  to  fly  in  hast«  from  Innspruck. 
The  captive  princes  were  released  and  the  Protestants  were  granted 
equal  rights  until  the  diflereuces  should  be  settled  by  a  national 
assembly  or  a  general  council.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1555, 
•nuTmixot  ^^  rehgious  peace  was  concluded.  It  embodied  the 
****'^-  celebrated  maxim,  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio — the  religion 
o'  the  people  is  to  be  that  of  their  prince.  To  this  was  added 
Me  Ecclesiastical   Beservation,  which   provided   that  if  a  prince 
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of  the  Clmrch  became  a  Protestant  he  should  reaigii  hU  see.  Is 
return  for  this  couceesion  to  the  Catholics  it  ^ras  ordained  that 
Protestants  were  to  eujoj*  toleration  in  the  dominions  of  eccleaiaa-  , 
tical  princes.  In  the  ienns  of  this  peace  were  the  seeds  of  that 
strife  which  was  to  distract  Germnuj'  for  genemtiona  to  come.  For 
a  time  it  did  not  check  the  progress  of  the  Beformation.  The 
complete  failure  of  his  efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  German 
Church,  or  to  crush  the  Protestant  party,  was  a  great  blow  to 
ClinrlcB.  He  refused  pursuindly  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  the  peace.  After  he  had  laid  aside  the  cares  of  the 
empire,  and  had  retired  to  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  he  expressed 
regret  that  he  allowed  the  man  who  stirred  up  all  the  commotion 
to  depart  in  peace  from  the  Diet  of  Worms. 


CHAPTER  HL 

JOHN  CALVIN  AND  THE  GENEVAN  REFORMATION. 

Ldth£&  had  &rmly  established  the  Beformation  in  Germany,  and 
Zwiugli  had  fallen  oq  the  iield  of  Cappel,  before  John  Calvin  began 
KM-tr  life  of  to  write  the  "  iDsbitutes,"  and  to  set  in  order  the  afiairs 
caina.  (jf  Geneva     Calvin  belonged  to  the  second  generation 

of  reformers,  whose  work  it  woe  to  unfold  more  clearly  and  more 
systematically  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  He  was  a  French- 
man, and  was  bom  in  the  year  1609,  at  Nojon,  in  Picardy.  In  his 
youth  he  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  couiUct  with  penury  which 
many  of  the  German  and  Swiss  reformers  were  obliged  to  uuderga 
His  father's  position  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  lordship  of  Noyon  and 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  nobility,  was  a  source  of  temporal  advantage  to  the 
son.  He  was  educated  with  the  children  of  the  noble  fimily  of 
Momraor,  and  when  but  twelve  years  of  age  was  appointed  to  a 
chapbiincy  with  revenues  sufficient  for  bis  support  To  this  bene- 
fice another  was  added  a  few  years  later.  At  the  outset  he  was  des- 
tined for  the  priesthood.  At  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies,  bo  became  distiuguishcd  for  his  uncommon  intellectual 
powers  and  for  a  certain  strict  and  severe  tone  of  character.  He 
had  not  been  there  long,  however,  when  his  father,  from  ambitious 
motives,  changed  his  plans  and  determined  to  qualify  him  for  the 
profession  of  a  juriat.   He  accordingly  weut  to  Orleans  and  Bourge% 
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and  attended  tbc  lectures  of  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law.  He  un- 
dermined his  natural  I V  weak  constitution  by  working  far  into  the 
night,  arranging  and  digesting  what  he  had  heonl  during  the  day. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  awake  to  go  over  in  his  mind 
what  he  had  thus  reduced  to  order.  Ho  attained  Buch  proficiency 
in  legal  stuJiesthat  frequently,  wlien  the  profeasors  were  absent,  ho 
was  invited  to  take  Iheir  place.  At  the  saiiio  time,  influenced  by  a 
relative,  Peter  Oliv^tAn,  who  became  the  firdt  Protestant  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  began  to  direct  Ha  attention  to  the 
Scriptures.  His  mind  waa  still  more  prepared  to  receive  the  teach- 
ings of  Piotestantism  by  the  stncTy  of  the  Kew  Testament  in  the 
original,  undertaken  at  tlie  earnest  solicitation  of  his  Greek  profes- 
sor, Melcbior  Wolraar.  But  in  his  first  publication,  an  annotated 
edition  of  Seneca's  treatise  on  "  Clemency,"  he  appeared  not  as  a 
reformer  but  as  a  cultivated  humanist,  displayiug  much  anxiety  that 
his  book  should  find  a  reaily  sale.  Not  long  after  the  issue  of  this 
ataooDvcr-  book,  bis  "  sudden  conversion,"  to  use  his  own  words, 
■*"■■  took  place.     His  sense  of  the  hoIincBs  of  God  and  of  the 

ideftl  excellence  of  the  divine  law  was  so  strong  that  his  elus  and 
errors  seemed  like  a  deep  abyss  in  which  he  was  weltering. 
Neither  ibe  penances  nor  the  consolations  of  the  Cliurcli  were  of 
any  avail.  He  must  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  he  must 
enter  by  faith  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ  Calvin's  whole  soul 
was  now  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  his  other  pursuits,  cor  tlid  he  purjiose  to  enter  upon 
the  active  career  of  a  reformer.  He  preferred  to  pursue  his  studies 
in  seclusion.  But  he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Paris  than  he  be- 
came a  recognized  leader  of  the  Protestants,  sought  out  by  all  who 
desired  religious  counsfl  and  instruction.  Persecution  soon  broke 
up  the  little  company.  Calvin's  fi-iend,  Nicholas  Cop,  the 
newly  elected  rector  of  the  university,  iu  his  opening  ad- 
dress clearly  set  forth  the  ceu  tral  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  His 
orthoilox  hearers  were  astounded.  The  doctors  of  theology  and 
the  Franciscans  set  to  work  to  bring  Cop,  aa  well  as  Calvin — who,  it 
soon  appeared,  was  the  real  autborof  the  address — to  punishment  ] 
but  both  escaped  fi-om  the  city.  Calvin  now  visited  BL-am,  where,  at 
the  court  of  Miu-gnret  of  Nuvaire,  the  sister  of  Francis  I.,  he  met 
the  aged  Lefivre,  who,  although  he  never  renounced  the  old  Church, 
is  entitled  to  be  called  the  father  of  French  Protestantism.  Hav- 
ing given  up  his  benefices,  which  his  conscience  would  no  longer 
allow  him  to  retain,  ho  returned  to  Pains,  only  to  be  driven  out  again 
by  the  fierce  persecutiuu  which  the  imprudent  zeal  of  the  reform- 
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crs  in  posting  placards  against  tbe  mass  drew  down  upon  thorn. 
Ho  passed  LLurougb  Straseburg,  where  be  was  cordially  received  b; 
Bucer,  and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Basel.  Here  he  found  tbe  retire- 
ment wbicb  be  so  much  prized.  But  be  was  not  forgetful  of  tbo 
sorrows  of  bis  brethi-en  in  France.  The  king  bad  begun  tbe  perse- 
cutions which  darkened  tbe  later  years  of  bis  reign.  In  order  to 
allay  tbe  anger  of  the  German  Lutherans  at  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  fellow-reformers,  be  accused  the  French  Protestants  of  all  tbe 
lawless  fanaticism  of  tbe  Anabaptist  sectaries.  To  prove  to  Francis 
tbe  falsity  of  those  charges,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  into  sym- 
pathy with  tbe  new  doctrine,  formed  a  part  of  Calvin's  object  in 
'ni«"ii]MU-  writing  the  "Institutes  of  tbe  Christian  Religion,"  In 
iot«fc"  i,ia  deihcatiou  to  Francis  he  vindicated  tbe  cause  of  tbe 

king's  oppressed  suV^jects,  concluding  with  these  words:  "But  if 
your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  tbe  whispers  of  tbe  malevolent 
as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  if  those  outrageous  furies,  with  your  connivance,  continue  to 
persecute  with  imprisonment,  scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and 
flames,  we  shall  indeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 
duced to  tbo  greatest  extremities.  Yet  shall  we  in  patience  pos- 
sess our  souls,  and  wait  for  the  mighty  hand  of  tbe  Lord,  which  un- 
doubtedly will  in  time  appear,  and  show  itself  armed  for  tbe  de- 
liverance of  tbe  poor  from  their  affliction,  and  for  the  punishment 
of  their  despisers,  who  now  exult  in  such  perfect  security.  May 
the  Lord,  Ibe  King  of  Icingft,  efitablish  your  throne  with  rigbteous- 
nesB  and  your  kingdom  with  equity  !  "  This  remarkable  work  waa 
the  production  of  a  young  man  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  "  Institutes  "  were  not  only  a  contribution  to  theology,  but 
also  to  bt«rature.  By  tbe  dignified  and  forcible  style  in  which  they 
ch4,,(,t,,ri»  ^'<^re  written,  they  exercised  a  profound  influence  in  shap- 
uw  «f  c»i»in.  jjjg  inoJern  French  prose.  The  Latin  edition  is  also 
distinguished  for  the  cliissical  purity  of  its  language.  Calvin  waa 
an  exact  and  finished  scholar.  His  words  did  not  touch  tbo  hearts 
of  the  common  people  as  did  those  of  Luther.  He  was  more  of  a 
patrician  in  his  culture  and  temper,  and  addressed  tbe  higher  and 
more  educated  class.  It  waa  mainly  through  others  that  Lis  influ- 
ence  reached  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  Tlie  work  which  his  "  In- 
stitutes '*  did  for  the  Reformation  was  to  retluce  its  doctrinal  ideas 
to  a  systematic  form.  Hitherto  a  brief  and  incomplete  treatise  by 
Melanchthon  was  tbe  only  mannal  to  which  those  who  sympathized 
with  tbe  new  doctrine  could  resort  for  instruction.  Calvin  was 
well  qualified  for  tbe  peculiar  task  which  was  set  before  him.     He 
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had  a  weU-trained,  logical  mind,  diycipUncd  by  legal  studies,  and 
he  had  that  goniua  for  organization  for  which  the  French  nation  is 
dietinguished.  He  was  unlike  the  other  great  reformera  in  the  fact 
that  his  opinions  underwent  no  change  from  the  time  of  hia  con- 
version  until  his  death.  The  "Institutes,"  though  much  enlarged 
in  subsequent  editions,  preserved  fully  the  identity  of  their  earliest 
teachings.  Their  pre-einincnt  value  wns  immediately  recognized, 
not  only  by  the  friends  of  Protestantism,  but  also  by  its  enemies, 
who  called  the  book  "The  Koran  of  the  Herctica"  In  Calvin's 
system  the  Bible  is  the  solo  standard  of  doctrine.  The 
Spirit  of  Qod  gives  an  insight  into  what  is  there  set 
forth,  and  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  Calvin  never 
lost  his  reverence  for  the  Church  ;  not  the  Churuh  over  which  the 
Boman  hierarchy  ruled,  but  the  Church  which  is  established  after 
the  model  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ia  known  by  the  right 
administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  the  teaching  of  the  \Von1. 
He  who  withdraws  from  this  community  cuts  himself  off  frou* 
Christ.  Within  this  body  is  the  Church  invisible,  composed  of  the 
elect,  or  aU  true  beUevers.  What  has  been  deemed  the  niain  charao 
teristic  of  Calvin's  system,  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  is  a  poiut 
upon  which  his  views  were  at  first  shared  by  the  other  refaruiers. 
They  all  maintained  the  Augustinian  theology,  in  opposition  to 
Pelagianism,  which  in  their  minds  was  connected  with  the  errors  of 
the  mediu-val  system,  and  especially  with  the  doctrine  of  merit. 
But  Calvin  continued  to  emphasize  this  idea  after  others  had 
allowed  it  to  retreat  into  the  background.  In  this  peculiarity  he 
was  influenced  not  only  by  his  deep  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  Qod, 
but  by  Ilia  concern  for  the  practical  interosta  of  religion.  Ho  be- 
lieved all  men  to  be  in  such  complete  bondage  to  sin  that  God 
alone  can  save  them.  According  to  Augustine,  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  race  was  involved  in  a  common  catastrophe.  The  will  of  man 
is  free  to  sin,  but  utterly  unable  to  become  holy.  All  men  are 
justly  under  condemnation  and  objects  of  God's  wTath.  A  part  of 
them  he  elects  to  eternal  life  ;  the  others  he  leaves  to  suffer  the 
righteous  penalty  of  the  broken  law.  In  the  "  Institutes  "  Calvin 
went  further.  He  nppears  to  declare  that  even  the  sin  of  Adam 
was  the  object  of  an  efficient  decree,  the  effect  of  divine  agency. 
In  his  later  writings,  however,  he  moderates  his  expressions  on  this 
point,  and  confines  himself  to  the  a-ssertion  of  a  purmiseive  decree. 
In  election  Calvin  saw  a  work  of  God's  grace  which  gave  security 
against  tlie  a^tsaults  of  temptation.  Unlike  Augustine  and  Luther, 
be  held  that  the  true  believer  can  never  full  away.     Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  fact  that  he  eraphasizeJ  man's  inability  to  do  right,  ha 
affirmed  in  the  strongeat  terms  liia  moral  and  respoDBihle  nature. 
The  mysteriea  of  predestination  and  election  he  did  not  pretend  to 
&thom.  He  believed  that  for  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  there 
were  reasons  both  wise  and  good,  though  bidden  from  the  mind 
of  man. 

Calvin  was  not  only  a  theologian  but  a  commentator.  If  Me- 
lauchtbon  laid  the  foundation  of  Protestant  exogcais,  Calvin  did 
c'»i»in-i  Com-  ^utdi  to  build  Up  the  ediftro.  His  preferenoe  for  this 
EcenuriM.  gQj.(^  ^f  scholai'Iy  kboF  was  justified  by  the  clearaess, 
thoroughness,  and  conciseness  of  the  resulta  He  was  candid  and 
manly  in  the  discussion  of  a  passage.  He  never  evaded  difficulties, 
but  grappled  with  them.  Luther  was  the  translator,  but  Calvin 
tbe  interpreter,  of  the  Word.  As  a  practical  reformer,  Calvin  was 
no  rash  iconoclast  While  he  would  sweep  away  the  corruptions 
which  had  grown  up  throagh  the  influence  of  medi;eTal  eupor- 
stition,  he  would  have  everything  done  in  order,  and  would  not 
yield  to  whims  or  to  the  outcrioa  of  fanatics. 

In  all  thooclivittcs  of  his  lifo  certain  marked  traits  of  character 
were  manifest.  The  intensity  of  his  convictions  induced  a  lack  of 
patience  with  dissent  £vcn  hla  letters  to  his  friends 
were  not  free  from  a  censorious  tone  which  threatened 
to  alienate  from  him  men  of  so  mild  a  nature  as  Me- 
lancbthon.  His  natural  irritability  was  increased  by  bis  physical 
sufferings,  and  by  the  multitude  of  cares  which  continually  crowded 
upon  him.  Sometimes  "the  wild  beast  of  his  anger,"  to  use  his 
own  expression  respecting  himself,  raged  without  controL  There 
■was  in  Calvin's  piety  a  large  infusion  of  the  Ohl  Testament  spirit 
It  was  an  absorbing  aim  with  him  to  exalt  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
bring  his  own  life  and  the  livea  of  otliers,  to  bring  Church  and 
State,  into  subjection  to  it  Whatever  seemed  to  ca.st  dishonor  upon 
the  Almighty,  as,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth,  he  felt 
bound  to  meet  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  Such  a  man  was  liable  to 
mistake  hia  own  resentful  feelings  towards  an  opponent  for  zeal  in 
the  eanae  of  God.  Calvin  did  not  touch  human  life  at  so  many 
points  as  did  Luther.  He  did  not  posaesa  tliat  sympathy  with 
nature  which  was  a  perpetual  solace  to  the  Saxon  reformer.  Al> 
though  he  lived  for  years  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery 
in  the  world,  his  writings  contain  little,  if  anything,  suggested  bj 
it  He  was  engronsed  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  spiritual  conflict 
Forgetful  of  bis  bodily  suffering,  of  his  physical  timidity,  of  his  love 
for  secluaiou  and  for  the  q^uiet  pursuits  of  a  scholar,  he  plunged 
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into  the  tmiiioil  of  the  GeneTau  BeformatioD,  and  into  the  still 
mora  momentous  struggle  of  Protestoutism  iu  Frauce  and  iu  ibe 
other  countries  of  the  West.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  after  his  death, 
the  senate  of  Geneva,  which  knew  how  disinterested,  resolute,  fear- 
leas  he  bad  been,  spoke  of  "  the  majestj  "  of  his  character. 

Not  long  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  "  Institutes  "  Calvin  ^-iaited 
Italy  and  remained  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  the  accomplished 
Thaitefornt*^  Duchcss  of  Ferrara,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XIL  of 
France,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants.  On  bis 
way  back  to  Bimel  he  wim  obliged  to  pass  through  Gen- 
era. It  was  while  he  was  stopping  there  for  the  night,  expecting  ou 
the  following  morning  to  continue  bin  journey  to  Biisel,  that  tlie 
event  occurred  which  changed  the  course  of  his  life. 

After  the  battle  of  Cappel,  the  Forest  cantons  had  been  busy 
driving  Protestantism  out  of  those  diatricte  which  were  not  imme- 
diately dependent  upon  the  cities.  It  had,  however,  maintained 
itself  in  Zurich,  Basel,  and  Beriic,  and  had  recently  become  estab- 
lished in  Geneva.  After  a  long  straggle  with  their  bitthop  and 
with  his  ally,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Oenevese  had,  with  the  aid 
of  Berne  and  Freiburg,  achieved  a  political  independence.  In 
y^r^  1532,  William   Farel,   a  bold   and  powerful   preacher, 

i48»-i6<5.  ^g  ^ygj]  ^  ^^  earnest  reformer,  came  to  the  city.  Like 
Calvin,  he  had  been  driven  out  of  France,  his  native  country,  by 
persecution.  His  immoderate  zeal  often  put  his  life  in  imminent 
periL  On  one  occasion  he  snatched  the  relics  from  the  hand  of  a 
priest  in  a  procession  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent  river.  He 
was  at  first  driven  away  from  Geneva,  and  owed  his  life  to  tho 
bursting  of  a  gun  which  was  fired  at  him.  But  the  influence  o^ 
Berne  began  to  be  felt  iu  that  city.  Farel  returoed,  and  this  tim| 
triumphed  over  his  enemiea  Protestantism  was  established  by  votft 
of  the  citizens.  All  the  Church  festi^'ala  except  Sunday  wore  abol- 
ished, and  various  amusements,  such  as  dancing  and  niascjuerades, 
were  forbidden.  The  people  took  a  solemn  oath  to  live  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  gospel.  But  a  pleasure-loving  and  even  licen- 
tious town  could  not  easily  be  brought  under  such  sttict  discipline. 
Signs  of  discontent  speedily  mBnifeated  themselves.  A  strong 
party  arose  wliich  clamored  for  tlie  oncient  customs  and  the  former 
liberty.  Geneva  was  torn  by  intestine  strife,  when,  on  August  5, 
1536,  Oalvin  arrived  thei-e.  Farel,  having  heard  of  hia  presence, 
Tiuted  him,  and  besought  him  to  remain  and  assist  him  in  his 
work.  But  Cal\'in  pleaded  hia  devotion  to  the  more  retired  pur- 
suits of  a  scholar.     The  ardent  reformer,  finding  persuasion  of 
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no  QTail,  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his  etudiea  as  a  pro- 
text,  but  that  the  curse  of  Gotl  wouIlI  light  on  him  if  he  refused 
to  engage  in  his  work.  Calrln  was  terror-b-tricken  at  tlieoe  worda, 
spoken  with  the  fervor  of  a  prophet.     He  felt  as  if  the  hand  of  the 

Almighty  had  been  etreUihed  out  of  beaTon  and  laid 
hu  work  at  upon  him.  Such  a  summonB  he  dared  not  disobej. 
***""*■  His  labors  Iwgiui  inunediately.  A  catechism  was  com- 
poeed  for  the  instructioD  of  the  young.  The  bands  of  disdpUne 
were  drawn  still  more  tightly  about  a  community  already  rebel- 
lioua  The  people  were  forbidden  to  wear  vain  omamentA,  or  to 
engage  in  obnoxious  sports.  TliC  Libertines,  as  the  party  which  op- 
posed these  innoTations  was  called,  soon  gained  the  upper  hand. 
Calnn  and  his  associates  found  themselTes  in  conflict  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens,  and  even  with  the  goremment  itself.  HaT- 
ing  preached  on  Easter  Sunday  (1538)  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 

of  the  magistrates,  and  having  also  refused  to  adminift- 
oftiM  pnMh- tcr  the  Sacrament,  they  wore  banished  from  the  city. 

Calvin  went  to  Strassburg.  His  joy  at  being  delivered 
from  the  troublea  which  beaet  his  work  at  Geneva  and  in  finding 
himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  studies  was  greater,  he  says,  than 
under  the  circuroHtnncea  was  becoming.  But  in  Strassburg,  Bucer 
orged  him  to  take  charge  of  a  church  of  French  refugees.  Here, 
again,  it  was  not  entreaties,  but  a  prophetic  warning,  drawn  from 
the  life  of  the  prophet  Jouah^  whlah  conquered  his  reluctance. 
During  the  three  years  which  he  spent  away  from  Geneva  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  some  of  the  Saxon  tbeologiuus.  He  did  not 
meet  Luther,  whom  he  held  in  high  honor,  but  with  Helanchthon 
he  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  they  were  separated  by 
death,  Helanchthon  gradually  came  over  to  his  view  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, but  never  to  his  doctrine  of  predestination.  When  Bolseo 
was  arrested  for  preaching  against  this  doctrine,  Helanchthon 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  they  had  thrown  a  man  into  prison  in  Gen- 
eva for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.  CUvin,  notwithstanding  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  temperament,  formed  strong  attachments.  He 
cherished  a  tender  regard  fur  hia  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  at 
Strassburg,  and  was  intimate  with  Farel  and  with  Viret,  another  of 
the  Genevan  ministers.  Beza  loved  him  as  a  father.  Calria'a  rfr 
lations  with  the  followers  of  ZwingH  were  for  a  time  unsettled. 
They  at  first  suspected  him  of  trying  to  bring  in  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  His  view  of  predestination  was  also 
distasteful  to  them,  for  Zwingli's  opinions  on  this  subject  were  sim- 
ply speculative.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  Calvin  succeeded  in 
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oUaymg  their  fears,  and  in  bringing  about  a  union  by  tiie  accept- 
ance  of  common  formuloriee. 

Quiet  waa  not  restored  to  Genera  by  the  banislunent  of  the 
preachers.  Scenea  of  violence  and  licentiousness  became  frequent 
n^tanioj  The  Catholics  were  at  work  endeiivoring  to  restoro  the 
^^''^  old  religion.      Cardinal  Siulolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentraa, 

addressed  to  the  senate  a  flattering  letter  to  urge  them  to  return 
to  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  this  document  Calvin  replied 
in  so  masterly  a  way  tliat  the  city  looked  again  for  help  to  its 
banished  preacher.  Deputies  were  sent  to  persuade  him  to  relui-u. 
They  followed  him  from  Strassburg  to  Worms.  To  their  entreaties 
he  answered  more  in  tears  than  in  words.  At  length  he 
yielded,  and  once  more  took  up  his  abocte  in  Qcueva, 
there  to  live  for  the  remainder  of  hiu  days. 

Under  his  influence  a  new  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  was 
created.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
ctannAud  Church,  to  carry  out  its  requirements,  and  to  inflict 
^**'^  temporal  penalties  on  those  who  disobeyed   its  rules. 

Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consistory,  which 
was  composed  of  six  clergymen  and  twelve  laj-men.  It  exercised  a 
moral  censorship  over  every  porHon  in  the  city.  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  alike  subject  to  its  inflexible  laws. 
It  poRsessed  the  power  of  excommunication  ;  and  excommunication, 
if  it  continued  beyond  a  certain  time,  was  followed  by  civil  penalties. 
The  preachers  of  the  Genevan  Church  were  chosen  with  great  core 
by  the  ministers  already  in  office,  the  congregation,  however,  having 
a  Teto  power.  They  formed  the  '*  Venerable  Company,**  and,  in 
order  that  a  high  standard  of  professional  service  might  be  main- 
tained, met  together  once  a  mouth  for  mutual  censure. 

Calvin's  work  in  Geneva  was  not  confined  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Tlie  respect  which  the  citizens  enter- 
(,,,0111^^  tained  for  him  gave  him  a  coutrolliug  influence  in  the 
**"***  framing  of  the  civil  laws.     Although  he  was  well  qualified 

for  this  task  by  bis  legal  training  at  Orleans  and  Bourges,  his 
measures  were  conceived  too  much  in  the  spu-it  of  the  Hebrew  theo- 
cracy. Kot  only  profaneneas  and  drunkcmiess,  but  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  the  teaching  of  divergent  theological  doctrines,  were 
severely  punished.  Nor  was  this  alL  Trifling  oficnccs  were  visited 
with  severe  penalties.  It  was  impossible  that  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  should  rest  content  under  such  sti-iugeot  discipline 
and  such  stem  enactments.  The  elements  of  disaffection  disclosed 
themselves  soon  after  Calvin's  return.     His  chief  oppoueut£»  as 
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before,  were  thr:  Tibertinca  They  were  composed  of  two  pftrtieR,  the 
SpiriLuuls,  a  pantheistic  sect,  which  ainou^  other  thia^'ti  a4.lvu(-ateJ  a 
las  miUTiage  relation  fikizi  to  modem  "  Free  Ix)Te,"  and  the  Pafriota 
These  were  jealous  of  the  Frenchmen,  who  6ocked  to  the  city,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  restore  to  the  people  the  power  which,  under 
GUrin's  influence,  was  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  select 
number  of  magistrates.  But  the  prosjMirity  which  tlie  new  order 
of  things  brought  to  the  industrious,  Inw-iibiding  citizcus,  raised 
up  for  Calvin  many  Bup|>ortera.  The  numljera  of  this  party  were 
swelled  by  the  foreign  immigrants,  many  of  whom  were  adiuiKed 
to  citizenship.  The  coullict  was  long  and  bitter.  The  members 
of  the  Libertine  faction  endeavored  to  intimidate  Calvin.  They 
fired  guns  under  his  windows  at  night ;  tliey  set  doga  on  him 
in  the  street.  No  device  was  left  untried  to  break  down  his  deter- 
mination, but  all  in  vain. 

In  a  commonwealth  based  on  such  principles  as  was  that  of 
Geneva,  it  was  iuevilablc  tlmloutapoken  rcligiDus  dissent  shonld  be 
fhivtuBuiaa  suppressed  by  force.  The  modern  idea  of  the  limited 
of  diMioi.  function  of  the  state  had  not  yet  arisen.  In  the  system 
which  had  ruled  the  world  for  centuries,  heresy  was  considered  a 
crime  which  the  civil  authority  wa**  bound  to  punish.  Tlio  Old 
Testament  theocratic  view  was  held  to  be  still  applicable  to  civil 
society.  Although  there  were  occosioual  pleas  put  forth  by  the  re- 
formers for  toleration,  their  general  position  ia  clearly  defined  in 
the  words  of  Calvin  :  "Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  papacy 
are  so  bitter  in  behalf  of  their  su^^erstitions,  that  iu  their  atrocious 
fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it  should  sliamo  Christian 
magistrates  that  in  the  protection  of  certaiu  truth  tliey  ore  entirely 
destitute  of  spirit"  Such  convictions  were  not  long  in  bearing 
tlieir  appropriate  fruit.  A  noted  case  was  that  of  Michael  Ser- 
Bor««ta«,  vetus.  Ho  was  A  Spaniard  of  an  ingenious,  inquisitive, 
iMi»-is&&  restless  mind.  He  early  turned  his  attention  to  theo- 
logical questions.  Hie  book  on  the  "Errors  of  the  Trinity  "  ap- 
peared in  1531.  In  it  he  advocated  a  view  closely  allied  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the  incarnation  In  which  the  common 
belief  of  two  natures  in  Christ  bod  no  place.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  draw  Calvin  into  a  controversy  he  went  to  Paris  and  applied  him- 
Belf  to  studies  in  natural  science  and  me<1iciuc,  for  which  he  hod 
a  remarkable  aptitude.  For  many  years  he  resided  at  Vicnne,  in  the 
South  of  France,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing this  time  be  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
was  not  suspected  of  heresy.     It  was  his  second  book,  the  "  Res- 
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tomtion  of  Obiisiianify,**  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  Calvin,  which 
brouglit  him  ihio  trouble.  In  this  work  he  advocated  theories  of 
tho  world  aud  of  God  which  were  pantheistic  in  their  drift.  When 
it  waa  discovered  that  Serretus  \raa  the  author,  he  was  arrested  and 
brought  to  (riiiL  He  deuied  that  he  wrote  cither  this  book  or  the 
one  on  the  "  Errors  of  the  Trinity."  But  some  pages  of  an  annotated 
copy  of  tho  "Institutes,"  which  he  had  sent  to  Calvin,  together 
with  a  parcel  of  letters,  were  obtained  from  Geneva.  Seeing  thftt 
coDviction  was  inevitable,  be  succeeded  in  making  hia  escape.  Not 
long  after,  ho  went  to  Geneva,  where  ho  lived  unrecognized  for  a 
month.  But  as  eoon  as  his  presence  was  known,  Calvin  procured 
his  arrest  In  the  trial  before  the  senate,  which  followed,  Servetus 
defended  his  opinions  boldly  and  acutely,  but  with  a  strange  out- 
pouring of  violent  denunciation.  Ho  caricatured  tho  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Ho  intermingled  physical  theories  and  theological 
speculation  in  a  manner  considered  by  his  hearers  In  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  ami  even  blasphemous.  As  he  was  setting  forth 
liis  view  of  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  he  told  Calvin, 
oontemptuously,  that  if  he  only  understood  natural  science  be 
would  be  able  to  comprehend  that  subject  While  bis  trial  was  in 
progress  messengers  came  from  the  ecclesiastical  court  ut  Vienne 
demanding  their  prisoner.  Servetus  preferred  to  remain  in  Geneva, 
relying  perhaps  on  the  support  of  the  Libertines.  But  they  were 
unablo  to  save  him.  After  his  condemnation  he  sent  for  Gulvin 
and  asked  his  pardon  for  the  indignities  which  he  had  cast  upon 
him.  He  maintained  bis  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  aud  was 
burned  at  the  stake  on  the  27th  of  October,  1553.  No  doubt  Calvin 
had  expected,  and  from  the  course  of  Servctmj  in  tho  past  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  he  would  ahjure  his  errors.  When  this  hope 
failed,  he  tried  to  have  the  mode  of  carrj-ing  the  sentence  into 
execution  mitigated.  Yet  he  believed  that  such  an  attack  upon  the 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  as  Servetus  had  made  should  be 
punished  with  death.  Tins  opinion  he  shared  with  BulUoger, 
Zwiiigli's  successor,  aud  even  with  the  gentlest  of  the  reformer^ 
Melauchthon. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Servetus  the  Libertine  faction 
made  a  last  determined  eiTort  to  overthrow  the  ecclesiastical  system 
which  Calvin  had  built  up.  When  intrigue  did  not  suc- 
ceeil,  they  resorted  to  arms.  The  complete  failure  of 
the  insurrection  was  a  death-blow  to  their  party.  Cal- 
vin did  not  rejoice  in  the  fall  of  liis  enemies,  although  he  keenly 
felt  the  many  calumnies  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him.     It  was 
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in  allusion  to  the  vexatioua  incident  to  his  positiou  that  he  once 
said,  "  Tu  mj  power  which  they  onvy,  O  Urnl  they  were  the 
successors  1 " 

Notwithstanding  the  burdens  which  the  core  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical affiiirs  of  the  city  laid  upon  him,  Calvin  performed  a 
Labonot  great  work  aa  a  teacher  and  as  a  counsellor  of  aUiteamen 
Oauio.  jmj  reformers  in  many  land&     On  alternate  weeks  ho 

preached  every  day,  besides  giving  weekly  three  theological  lecturer 
His  memory  Vfon  remarkable.  Without  a  scrap  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  be  would  expound  the  most  iutricate  passages  of  the  proph- 
ets. Students  flocked  to  Geneva  to  hear  his  in8lruction&  Men 
like  Knox,  who  sought  tbere  a  refuge  from  persecution^  went  away 
thoroughly  imbued  with  his  ideas.  Under  Calvin's  guidance  Qen- 
eva  became  to  the  Eomanic  nations  what  Wittenberg  was  to  the 
Germans.  A  theological  school  was  founded  there,  and  Beza  was 
placed  over  it.  Calvin's  injfluence  was  extended  not  only  by  the 
circulation  of  his  writings,  hut  by  his  vast  correspondence,  on  the 
rolls  of  which  were  monarchs,  princes,  and  uoblc»,  as  well  as  theo- 
logians. It  was  in  the  af!aira  of  the  Reformation  in  France  that 
his  agency  was  especially  prominent.  Those  who  were  struggling 
there  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  looked  to  him  for  direc- 
tion and  support.  Geneva  was  the  refuge  for  the  persecuted  and 
the  stronghold  from  which  luiBaionartea  went  forth  to  continue  the 
battle.  From  its  printing-presses  Bibles  and  numerous  other  pub- 
lications in  tbe  French  tongue  were  scattered  abroad. 

When  his  life  was  ttrawing  to  a  close,  Calvin  had  the  gootl  for^ 
tune  to  see  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and  the  institutions  of 
UMiMjtot  learning,  which  ho  had  founded,  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
c^''"-  tion.     But  his  labors  did  not  cease.     Aa  had  been  his 

custom,  after  the  arduous  public  duties  of  the  day  were  over  he 
continued  to  devote  himself  in  the  evening  to  his  favorite  studies 
and  to  the  writing  of  his  books.  When  he  became  too  feeble  to  sit 
up,  he  dictated  to  an  amanuonaia  from  his  bed.  Although  bis  body 
was  wasted  by  disease,  liis  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to 
tbe  last  When  be  felt  the  end  approaching,  he  sent  for  the  Senate, 
at  whone  dehberations  he  had  so  often  asaiBted.  As  they  gathered 
about  his  bed,  he  thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  they 
had  granted  to  him,  and  desired  their  forgiveness  for  the  outbrcaka 
of  anger  which  they  had  borne  with  so  much  forbearance.  He  assured 
them  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  with  which  he  had  expounded 
the  word  of  God  among  thcni,  and  urged  upon  them  humility  and 
watchfulaess  in  guarding  the  State  from  the  evils  which  still  threat- 
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ened  iL  He  tlien  ofiered  a  fen'cnt  prayer,  and  took  earh  one  of 
Uiem  by  the  liaod,  as  with  tears  they  parted  from  Lint.  Two  dttva 
afterward  ho  coUod  the  ministera  of  the  city  and  of  tho  neighbor- 
hood to  hifl  bedside,  and  spoke  to  them  io  a  aimilai'  manner.  "  We 
parted  from  him,"  says  Beza,  "  with  our  eyea  bathed  iu  tears,  and 
our  hearts  full  of  unspeakable  griel"  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Aljiy, 
15&1.  Calrin  was  endowed  with  an  understanding  of  wonilcrful 
power.  The  imagination  and  the  sentiments,  however,  were  not  pro- 
portionately developed.  He  had  a  talent  for  organirjition  which 
i|UEdified  him  to  become  the  founder,  not  only  of  an  ecclesinstical 
system,  but  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought  In  the  history  of 
theology  he  stands  on  the  same  plane,  as  regards  the  character  of 
his  influence,  with  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  forgot  himself  iu  his  de- 
votion to  what  he  believed  to  be  tho  will  of  the  Almighty.  His 
fear  of  God,  that  fear  which  tlie  Hebrew  prophets  felt,  left  no  room 
in  hia  soul  for  the  fear  of  men.  The  combinatiou  of  his  qualities 
was  such  that  he  excited  the  most  profound  admiration  in  some, 
and  an  et^ually  profound  aversion  in  others.  No  one,  however,  who 
carefully  reviews  the  course  of  his  life  and  the  permanence  of  hia 
influence,  can  call  in  question  either  his  moral  or  intellectual  pre- 
eminence. 

The  principles  which  underlay  Calvin's  theological  and  ccclesi- 
ftatical  system  have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  growth  of  civil  lib- 
erty. Kevertheless,  in  the  constitution  which  he  created 
at  Geneva,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  was  extended 
over  the  details  of  conduct  to  such  a  degree  as  to  abridge 
unduly  the  liberty  of  the  individuaL  The  power  of  coercion  which 
was  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted  freedom  iu  religious 
opinion  and  worship.  But,  notwithstanding  these  grave  errors, 
which  Calvin  scared,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  with  the  ago  In  which 
he  lived,  he  vindicated  the  right  of  the  Church  to  perform  its  own 
functions  without  the  interference  of  the  State.  The  Church  thus 
became  the  nursery  of  liberty.  Wlierever  Calvinism  spread — in 
England,  Scotland,  Holland,  or  France — men  learned  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.  Moreover,  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  from  State  was  the  first  step  in  the  development  of 
religious  freedom.  After  that  step  was  taken,  the  State  would  grad- 
ually cease  to  lend  its  power  to  tho  Church  as  the  executioner  of 
its  laws.  In  the  Calvinistic  system,  laymen  took  a  responsible  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  management  of  the  afiaira 
of  the  Church.  The  privilege  of  governing  themselves,  which  they 
enjoyed  iu  the  Christian  society,  they  would  soon  claim  in  the  com- 
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monweftlth.  Nor  was  the  pcrTacUng  principle  of  CiUrin's  theology 
— tho  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  GoU  -without  an  iufluence  io  the 
somo  direction.  lu  comporisou  with  that  AJoiiglity  Ruler  upon 
whoso  wiU  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  depended,  all  earthly 
pntentnteo  muU.  into  iumgnificance.  At  the  enme  time  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  was  enhanced  by  the  conHciouanesa  that  he  was 
chosen  of  God.  Uplifted  by  such  ideas  and  by  the  aspirations 
which  they  created,  the  people  were  able  to  humble  the  might  of 
kings. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


THE    BBFORMATION    IS    FUANCB. 


FavKCE  had  already  witnessed  two  moTements  for  reform  before 
the  rise  of  Protestantism.  In  the  fifteenth  century  tho  Gallicau 
^  tliGologians  liail  sought  to  remove  ecdesiafltieal  ahuMea 
pr.H«,iMttoDi  and  to  check  the  eacroachmeuta  of  the  papacy.  But 
they  desired  to  correct,  not  the  doctriues,  but  the  ad- 
tniuistratiou,  of  the  Church.  M^ien  they  cousigned  to  the  flames 
John  Huss,  they  marked  the  limits  of  the  change  which  they 
wiahed  to  bring  abouL  None  were  more  hostile  to  all  doctrinal 
innovations  than  their  successors  in  the  College  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the  Theological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  iu  the  Parliament  Two 
centuries  before  the  rise  of  tlie  Gallican  reformers,  a  movement  of 
a  much  more  radical  character  began  iu  Southern  France.  Here 
the  anti-sacerdotal  sects — the  Waldenscs,  and  the  Catharista — flour- 
ished for  a  time.  But  only  a  small  remnant  survived  the  terrible 
persecutions  to  which  tliey  were  then  subjected,  and  continued  to 
cherish  the  simple  faith  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  not  from  them, 
but  from  tho  literary  and  scientific  spirit  which  was  awakened 
through  the  close  intercourse  with  Italy,  during  the  reigus  of  Louia 
XII.  and  Francis  L,  that  tho  earliest  reformatory  movements  of  the 
sixteenth  ceutui-y  arose.  Francis  was  especially  anxious  to  attract 
men  of  genius  to  his  cxmrt.  Frenchmen  visited  Italy  and  brought 
back  the  classical  culture  which  was  there  acquired.  Transalpine 
poets,  artists,  and  scholars,  enticetl  by  the  munificence  of  the  king, 
and  di'eodiug  Spanish  tyranny,  came  to  France,  and  still  further 
promoted  the  revival  of  lettent  But  the  introduction  of  the  new 
studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Sorbouuej  under  the  lea<lership  of  the  Syndic  Boda      Thus  two 
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parties  were  formod,  tbo  ono  dovoted  to  the  new  learning,  the  other 
jealoaaly  guarding  the  mediaeval  theology. 

Jactjuea  Lefifvre,  who  waa  revered  among  the  HumnnisU  oa  the 
restorer  of  philoeophj  and  science  in  the  university,  was  also  the 
father  of  the  French  Beforuiation.  A  student  of  Aris- 
totle, his  deep  reli^ous  spirit  impelled  him  to  the  etirncst 
study  of  the  Scripturca.  In  1509  he  published  a  commentary  on 
the  pBtdms,  and  iu  1512  a  commentary  on  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
In  these  bouks  he  clearly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  and  treated  the  Bible  as  the  supremo  and  stiificicnt  authority 
iu  religion.  He  believed  that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  was 
near  at  hand.  As  early  as  1512  he  said  to  Forel,  who  afterwords 
became  distinguished  as  a  Protestant  leader  in  Franco  aud  iu 
Switzerland  :  "  God  will  renovate  the  worhl,  and  you  will  be  a  wit- 
ness of  it."  But  his  writings  did  not  at  first  stir  up  opposition. 
They  were  adtlressed  to  the  learned,  and  were,  moreover,  mystical 
rather  than  jKilemica]  in  their  character.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
noise  of  the  movement  in  Sixony  reached  Paris,  tlie  doctors  of  the 
Surbonne  became  alarmed.  They  were  resolved  not  to  tolerate  any 
departure  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Heresy  was  stig- 
matized by  them,  and  punished  by  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  as  an  offence  against  the  State.  In  1521,  tbo 
same  year  that  they  pronounced  Luther  a  heretic  and  a  blasphemer, 
tbey  condemned  a  diasertatioD  of  LefCvre  on  a  point  of  evangelical 
history  on  which  he  hud  controverted  the  traditionid  opinion.  He, 
with  Farel,  Gt-rard  Iloussel,  Euid  other  preachers,  found  an  asy- 
Brifoonvi.  lu"i  ^'^^^  Briyonnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  shared  their 
MtwrnLWiff-  doctrinal  views,  and  who  was  eameatly  engaged  in  re- 
'••*•  forming  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  hiailiocese. 

Leftivre  now  put  forth  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  expounded  more  distinctly  than  before  the  evangeUcal 
doctrines.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  was  to  be  another  Wittenberg. 
But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  determined  to  crush  out  the  heresies 
which  infected  that  district  Briyonnct  bowed  before  the  storm, 
abjured  the  new  opinions,  and  even  countenanced  the  persecution 
of  those  whom  he  had  himself  instructed.  Lefivro  fletl  to  Strass- 
burg,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Frauds  L,  and  finally  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the  king's  sister,  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Navarre. 

There  were  fwo  parties  at  the  French  court  The  quees- 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  aud  with  her  the  Chancellor  Duprat, 
was  ready  tu  aid  the  Sorbouue  iu  the  persecution  of  heterodox 
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Opinions.  Ix>uiae  was  X)ersuado(l  by  this  wiljr  ecclesiastic  that  by 
BO  doing  she  could  atono  for  the  immoralitice  of  her  private  Ufe. 
titav^twt,  Margaret,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reraatile  and  accom* 
wiv'hk^^  plished  princesa,  shared  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
*"■■  reformers,  and  strove  to  save  them  from  persecution. ' 

The  deep  vein  of  mysticism  which  penetrated  all  her  religious  be- 
liefs kept  her  from  breaking  away  from  the  Church  or  from  dis- 
countenancing the  mass.  And  yet  her  poem,  the  "  ilirror  of  the 
Siuful  Soul,"  was  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  oa  to  draw  down  u[X)U 
her  the  wrath  of  the  Sorbonne.  After  her  marriage  with  Henry 
d'Albret,  the  King  of  Nararre,  she  continued,  in  her  own  little 
court  and  principality,  to  promote  the  evangelical  doctrine  and  to 
protect  its  adherents. 

Francis  L  himself  was  vaciUaling  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
Protestant  movement  His  euthusiaara  for  literature  and  art 
clunowr  ud  Prompted  him  to  favor  a  reformation  after  the  Erasmian 
E^^ut  •  *yP*^*  ^®  ^^  ^'^  ''^^®  ^^^  ^^®  Sorbouue,  for  the  Parlia- 
(iwi4M,  *  ment,  or  for  the  monks  ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  po- 
litical situation  often  constrained  him  to  suiTer  the  pol- 
icy of  liouise  and  the  cboncellor  to  prevail  During  the  regency 
which  was  established  after  hiu  capture  at  the  battle  of  Favio,  her- 
etics were  burned  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinoea  It  was  only  the 
sudden  return  of  Francis  from  Spain  which  saved  Louis  de  Ber- 
quin,  an  aceompliahed  scholar  and  a  favorite  courtier,  from  the 
flames.  Even  in  this  cose  the  tlicologians  were  successful  in  their 
second  attack,  and  Berquia  i}erisbod.  Nor  did  they  stop  there. 
They  even  ventured  to  lampoon  the  king's  sister  in  a  scliolustio 
comedy,  throwing  out  charges  of  heresy  against  her.  This  iusult 
to  tlie  royal  household  aroused  the  anger  of  Francis.  IIo  did  not 
rest  content  with  the  mere  puuishmeut  of  the  offenders,  but  au- 
thorized Gerard  Bousscl  to  preach  freely  in  Paris,  and  imprisoned 
Beda,  who  raised  on  outcry  against  his  sermons.  At  this  time 
(lo3-l:)  when  the  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom  was  ah-eady  lost 
to  the  papacy,  and  when  Protestantism  was  winning  many  adhe- 
rents even  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  action  of  the  French  king  was 
awaited  with  eager  curiosity  and  solicitude.  Tlio  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  came  to  negotiate  with  him  in  person.  But  Francis  was  iu 
reality  opposed  to  any  reformation  which  struck  at  the  foundationaj 
of  the  Iloman  Catholic  system.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  attacks 
on  the  sacraments  and  the  hierarchical  body.  He  would  not  coon* 
tenanoe  movements  that  involved  a  religious  division  iu  his  king- 
dom.    He  prized  the  old  maxim,  "One  king,  one  law,  one  foitk* 
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The  papal  partj  sought  in  every  wsy  to  persuade  him  to  espouse 
Ihoir  cause.  Thej  busily  instilled  into  his  mind  the  idea  that  a 
civil  revolution  would  iuevitably  follow  a  religious  change.  But  it 
was  not  their  ai-guiuenta  which  finally  induced  the  king  to  perse- 
cute the  Protestants.  It  was  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  certain  rad- 
ical reformers  who,  in  October,  1534,  posted  on  the  walls  along  the 
Th«pte<«ni*;  streets  of  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  royal  bed* 
iui^?nti^.  chamber  at  Amboiue,  placards  denouncing  the  mass. 
The  rage  of  the  Pitri*iians  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  the  king. 
Ho  forthwith  showed  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  join- 
ing in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  in  the  burning,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  atrocious  cruelty,  of  eighteen  heretica  Neverthe- 
less ho  did  not  break  off  his  negotiations  with  the  Qerman& 
He  even  urged  Molanchthon  to  come  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  a  re- 
ligious conference.  Ho  claimed  that  those  who  had  suflered  death 
were  fanatics  and  seditious  people  whom  regard  for  the  safety  of 
the  Stat«  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  But  although  he  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  causo  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Ger- 
man I'rotestauts,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emjieror,  his 
policy  towards  the  French  reformers  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerant He  approved  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  which  the 
Sorbonne  pat  forth  in  the  form  of  directions  to  preachers.  He 
even  did  not  intorposo  to  save  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects 
from  massacre.  The  result  of  his  attitude  in  relation  to  the  iief- 
ormation  was  thnt,  a  few  years  after  his  death,  his  coimtry  was 
plunged  into  civil  wars,  during  which  it  became,  "  not  the  arbiter 
but  the  prey  of  Europe,"  and  its  soil  "the  frightful  theatre  of  the 
battle  of  sects  and  nations."  From  such  wars  it  had  no  respite  until 
"  his  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire." 

A  few  words  may  here  bo  added  respecting  the  suffering  Wal- 
densian Christiana.  They  had  never  lost  the  spirit  acquired 
through  the  influence  of  Waldo.  In  1497  they  came  into 
communication  with  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  received 
much  light  and  qmckeuing  from  that  source.  They  cast  away  the 
worship  of  saints  and  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Through  iufer- 
course  with  the  reformers  in  Basel  and  Strosshurg,  to  whom  they  sent 
messengers,  they  were  led  to  discard  the  doctrine  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, and  at  a  synod,  in  1532,  to  adopt  Protestant  principles,  with- 
out openly  renouncing  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  the  public  pro- 
fession of  their  faith  that  provoked  the  bloody  persecution  in  Pro- 
vence in  1545,  when  twenty-two  villages  were  burned,  and  four 
thousand  persons  were  ruthlessly  massacred.     On  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  Cottian  Alps  the  Waldensian  congregations  were  persecuted, 
but  not  broken  up.  In  Calabria,  when  'hey  receired  Protestant 
preachers,  their  congregations  were  slaughtered  without  mercy, 
8uch  as  survived  being  sold  aa  Blaves. 

ProtesiantiBin,  which  was  first  introduced  into  France  under 
the  Lntheron  fortn,  soon  became  Calvimstio  through  the  influence 
of  Geneva.  It  has  been  stated  on  a  prcTioua  pnge  that 
from  the  Genevan  prinliDg-^ffices  there  were  sent  forth 
Bibles  and  many  other  books.  The  reformers  received  letters  of 
counsel  and  encoura|;ement  from  Calvin.  Prcachcra  educated  under 
hia  direction  went  to  the  little  congregations  which  were  scattered 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  which  were  especially  numerous  in  the 
South.  As  we  have  already  learned,  Geneva  became  more  and 
more  the  asylum  of  Frenchmen  whom  religious  intolerance  drove 
from  their  country.  During  the  reign  of  Fmncis  l,  Pi-oloBtautism 
was  favorably  received  by  many  belonging  to  the  higher  dasges  of 
society.  But  while  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  court,  had  no  sympathy  with  Itoman  Catholic  bigotiT, 
they  turned  away  from  Calvinism,  demanding  as  it  did  so  radical 
on  amendment  of  life. 

Henry  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1547,  althongh  he  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  vdih  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  the  euiiwror, 
Benrj-ii.:  ^^  "^  friend  of  Protestantism.  But,  notwithstjiudiiig 
^^^^  the  burning  of  tlie  books  and  persons  of  its  adherents, 
•^^  the  number  of  Protestants  steadily  increased.     In  1558 

it  was  estimated  that  they  had  two  thousand  places  of  worship. 
The  foUowing  year  they  held  in  secrecy  a  general  synod  at  Parw, 
where  they  adopted  a  Calviuistic  confession  of  faith,  and  organized 
the  church  after  the  Presbyterian  form.  But  the  king  was  by  no 
means  ready  to  permit  such  an  increase  of  heresy  in  his  kingdom. 
In  order  that  he  might  turn  his  arms  against  liia  own  subjects, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip  H,  on  terms  humiliating  to 
France.  He  "  bought,  at  the  price  of  man3'  provinces,  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Catholic  party."  He  had 
begxm  the  work  of  repression  by  throwing  two  Parliamentary  advo- 

10  ifiMi  *^^^  °^  *  milder  policy  into  the  Bastile,  when  he  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  in  a  toiimament  held  in  honor  of  the 
new  marriage-alliaucea  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  Tlius  far  pcraecution  had  failed  of  its  design.  "For  one 
martyr  who  disappeared  in  the  flames,  there  presented  themselves 
a  hundred  more  ;  men,  women,  and  children  mai-ched  to  their  pun 
'shmeut  singing  the  paalma  of  Morot  or  the  canticle  of  Simeon : 
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"Hoot  of  the  victims  died  with  the  eye  turned  towards  that  New 
JeruBaJem,  that  holy  city  of  the  Alps,  where  Bome  had  been  to  seek, 
whence  others  had  received,  the  word  of  God.  Not  a  proncher, 
not  a  tDiBBioDary  was  condemne^i  who  did  not  salute  CalTin  from 
a£ar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so  beautiful  an  end. 
They  no  more  thought  of  reproachiug  Calvin  for  not  following  them 
into  Franco  than  a  soldier  reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging 
into  the  m^tee." 

The  death  of  Henry  IL  brought  to  the  throne  his  son  Francis, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  weak  in  mind  and  body.  Ho  was  completely 
under  the  control  of  his  wife,  Marj-  Stuart,  and  of  her  uncles  the 
I>uke  of  Guise  and  the  Cai-dinal  of  Lorraine,  both  tmcoropromisiDg 
Catholicfi.  The  queen-mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  an  ambitious 
and  crafty  woman,  who  hoped  to  malutiuu  her  own  ascendency  by 
playing  off  one  party  against  another,  had  allied  herself  to  the 
Guises  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  Constable  Montmorenci 
and  his  family  connections  of  the  great  hnuses  of  Bourbon  and 
Chatillon.  The  result  of  this  step  was  that  the  Protestants  were 
no  longer  merely  a  persecuted  sect,  but  a  strong  polit- 
luuftpouti-  ical  party,  led  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  nobles  of 
'^f^-  ti,e  highest  rank.  Of  the  Bourbon  princes  one  of  the 
most  prominent  was  Anthony  of  Vendome,  King  of  Navarre  by  his 
marriage  with  Jeanne  d'Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
and  another  was  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond6.  Of  the  house  of  Cha- 
tillon the  ablest  ami  most  honored  member  was  Admiral  CoUgni. 
All  three  of  these  men  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Protestants, 
although  not  with  eqiml  firmness  and  depth  of  convictiom  Na- 
varre was  weak  and  vacillating,  and  remained  to  the  last  a  time- 
server.  Conde  was  brilliant  as  a  soldier,  but  was  not  free  from  the 
vices  of  a  courtier.  Coligni,  one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  French 
history,  was  a  sagacious  statesman,  an  able  general,  a  man  of  pure 
life  and  earnest  piety.  It  was  not  to  Iw  expected  that  these  men 
would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government  practically  usurped 
by  persons  whom  they  considered  upstarts  who  hnd  seized  on 
places  that  did  not  belong  to  them  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm.  That  under  these  circumstances  they  should  look  to  the 
persecuted  Cilvinists  for  support,  and  that  the  latter  should  seek 
deliverance  through  them^  was  natural.  They  did  not  desire  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  to  remove  him  from  the 
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iiifluonce  of  his  evil  counscllora.  The  only  way  of  doing  it  was  by 
vigorous  and  united  action.  A  bold  show  of  force  would  rid  the 
kingdom  of  usurpers  and  enve  the  country  from  civi]  war.  But 
this  remedy  it  was  impossible  to  apply.  The  abortive  conspiracy 
cotuvAnet  of  ^^  Aoiboise,  to  wluch  Cond6  alone  of  the  great  nobles 
imb"'*^        was  privy,  terrified  Catharine  and  the  Guises,  but  only 

for  a  moment.  The  harsh  edicts  of  persecution  were 
again  renewed.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  CoHgni  from  pr»- 
Bonting  to  the  king,  in  an  assembly  of  nobles  at  Fontainebleau,  a 
petition  of  the  Protestants  for  liberty  to  meet  together  to  worship. 
The  advocates  of  a  luilder  |K)Kcy  towards  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Prot- 
estanta  about  this  lime  began  to  be  called,  prevailed,  and  the  States* 
Genei-a!  wore  fiummoued  to  consider  the  afl&iirs  of  the  kingdom. 
Tlie  Guises  now  formed  a  plan  for  crushing  the  Huguenot  leaders 
and  forcing  a  rigid  conformity  to  Catholicism  on  the  States  General, 
and  on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  the  land.  The  King  of 
Navarre  and  Coudy  were  enticed  to  the  court  at  Orleans^  Cond6 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death  for  complicity  in  the  Amboiae 
conspiracy,  and  Xavarre  was  surrounded  by  guards  and  spies.  The 
cause  of  Protestantism  seemed  lost,  when  suddenly  (in  December, 
15G0)  the  young  king  died,  and  the  control  of  the  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Catharine  de  Medici  and  of  Navarre,  the 
cAuutosix.-  S"^^**l'"°8  ^^  Henry's  second  eon,  Charles  IX.  who  waa 
MMilSi'"^   still  in  his  minority.     Had  Anthony  of  Navarre  been  a 

courageous,  or  even  a  self-respecting  prince,  he  would 
have  demanded  the  regency,  and  would  have  seized  on  this  grand 
opportunity  for  introtlucing  a  wtaer  and  more  humane  policy  towards 
the  persecuted  Huguenots.  But  he  basely  surrendered  all  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  Catharine.  And  yet  the  early  years  nf  the 
•eign  of  Charles  were  marked  by  a  greater  degree  of  toleration  and 
by  an  e^'ident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  queen-mother  and  her  Hb- 
tral-minded  cbaDcellor«L'Hospital,  to  heal  the  religious  dissensions, 
ji  the  last  few  years  Protestantism  had  made  progress  not  only 
imongthe  lower  orders,  but  also  arao^g  the  wealthy  merchants  and 
the  nobles.  Its  largest  support  was  from  the  intelligent  middle  cUlsr, 
the  artisans  in  the  cities.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Duko 
□f  Guise,  who  waa  now  joined  by  Moutmoreuci,  and  of  the  intrigue* 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  hopes  of  religious  union 
A)Uoqtijftt     continued  to  grow  brighter.     A  conference  waa  held  at 

Poissy,  in  the  autumn  of  1561,  between  the  representa* 
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.iifesof  both  ronfessions.     In  the  groat  refectory  of  the  Benedio- 
lines  the  young  king  aat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  Franccu 
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Catharine  de  Medici,  the  King  of  NHTarre,  tlie  Prince  of  Condfi.  find 
thfi  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court,  Tbe  Catholics  were  lepre- 
eentdd  by  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  the  Sorbouue, 
Before  this  briUiant  assembly  Theodore  Beza  and  several  of  the 
most  distil) guishetl  of  the  Hti>;uenot  preachers  appeared,  to  set  forth 
B«n,  iBi»-  ^^®  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  Beza  was  a  man  of  uoblo 
!«*■  birth,  of  fine  wit,  and  polished  manners,  and  ha^l  nlready 

■won  the  re8i>ect  of  many  of  the  court  whom  ho  had  mot  in  social 
intercourse  prior  to  the  public  conference.  But  tlio  breach  whicb 
separated  Catholic  and  Protestant  was  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over 
by  learning  and  controversial  skill.  No  agreement  could  bo  reached 
on  the  eucharist  Tlie  colloquy,  whatever  may  havebeen  its  moral 
effect,  failed  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  E:u'ly  m  the  following 
k&uei  t  BL  ^^^^  ^^  Edict  of  St  Germain  was  issued,  which  granted 
'omiAiii,  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Protcstauta  wci*o  to  show 
respect  to  Catholic  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  to  sur- 
render the  churches  of  which  they  had  taken  jTOs-session,  and  were 
to  build  no  more.  But  they  might  hold  their  meetings  in  tlie  open 
counti'y  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  tlie  police.  This  concession 
was  welcomed  by  the  Huguenots  and  by  Calvin  himself.  Thoy 
hoped  to  be  able, under  its  shield,  fo  convert  the  nation,  since  all  such 
edicts  had  been  given  a  broiut  construction.  But  the  Catholic  party 
were  not  ready  to  yield  even  this  limited  toleration.  Tliey  seduced 
the  weak  King  of  Navarre  into  a  desertion  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
TbxM  the  union  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  queen-mother 
was  broken,  and  the  success  of  ^'Hospital's  tolerant  policy  rendered 
impossible. 

At  this  juncture  the  massacre  of  unoffending  Huguenot  worship- 
pers  at  Vaasy,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  under  the 
UammcT9M  ^J^^  ^f  the  duke,  plunged  the  country  into  civil  war. 
Ttmf,  IMS.  'pjjQ  Protestants  throughout  France  regarded  that  outrage 
as  a  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  religious  peace,  and  £ew  to 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  associates  obtained  possesaioa 
of  the  king  and  of  Catharine,  in  order  to  give  the  action  of  their 
adversaries  the  appearance  of  rebellion.  Thus  began  the  civil  wars, 
which  only  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  tlirone. 
The  Huguenots  acted  in  self-defence.  It  was  not  until  the  govern- 
ment had  proved  itself  powerless  to  keep  its  solemn  pledges,  and 
bad  countenanced  the  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  people,  that 
they  rose  in  rebellion.  And  even  then  Coligni  took  up  arms  with 
extreme  reluctance,  and  only  persuaded  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  tho  Catholics  seemed 
2Z 
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about  to  be  victorious,  tlie  Buke  of  Guiae  was  assassinated  by  a 
Huguenot,  who  was  moved  to  this  deed,  not  b;  the  counsel  of  the 
leaders  of  Lis  purtj,  but  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  hope  of  ridding 
the  countrj*  of  its  chief  enemy.  This  first  civil  war  was  ended  by 
the  Edict  of  Aiiiboise,  whose  terras  were  more  favorable 
to  the  nobles  tlxan  to  the  people.  Ooligni  refused  to 
sanction  its  provisions,  aud  was  equally  opposed  to  Condi's  action 
in  concluding  tbe  x)^c6  of  Lougjumeau  at  the  close  of  the  second 
war,  in  1568. 

Philip  n.  had  for  several  years  been  endeavoring  to  persuodf 
Catharine  to  adopt  the  repressive  measures  which  had  crushed  oul 
Protestantism  in  Spain,  and  seemed  to  be  working  towards  the  same 
end  in  the  Xetlicrlands.  The  Catholic  counter-reformation  was  ii 
progress,  and  the  Jesuit  preachers  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Cath 
olic  population.  Tlie  queen-mother  would  not,  however,  risk  hei 
own  ascendency  by  uni-csci-vcdly  espousing  the  cause  of  eithei 
party.  Tbe  treachery  of  the  Catholic  leaders  brought  on  the  third 
civil  war,  during  which  the  brave  Cond6  was  slain  in  thft 
Imttle  of  Jaruac.  But  iu  spite  of  the  continual  reverse* 
which  befell  the  Protestant  cause,  Coligni  was  able  to  keep  together 
his  troops  aud  to  renew  hostilities.  With  him  were  the  young 
princes  of  Navarre— Anthony  was  dead — and  of  Condfi.  At  this 
time  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip  H  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
French.  They  felt  that  he  was  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Huguenots  simply  to  promote  liis  own  selfish  interests.  The  court, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  hod  been  gained 
Vmmot  Bt.  ovcT  the  Protestants,  concluded  with  them  the  peace  of 
G«nn*iQ.  1B70.  g^  Germain,  which  renewed  the  peace  of  Amboisc,  and 
left  four  fortified  towns  in  their  hands  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  would  be  fulfilled.  Thus  France  became 
divided  against  itself.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Catharine  would 
pincttuuns  adopt  an  anti-Spanish  policy.  Proposals  were  made  for 
the  marriage  of   one  of   her  sons  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
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of  England.  A  second  plan  proved  more  successful.  Prince 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  to  marry  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Cath- 
arine, and  Condti  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleva. 
So  ardent  were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligni  himself 
came  to  the  court  and  was  cordially  receive<l  by  Catharine.  But 
u^^^^ij^^  this  good  feeling  was  not  of  long  duration.  She  saw 
su  lurthaio-  that  the  king  was  attracted  by  the  noble  character  of 
Coligni,  and  already  listened  to  him  with  an  almost  filial 
docility.     Coligni  urged  a  declaration  of  war  against   the  King 
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of  Spain,  and  when  Catharine  oppoecd  this  measure  worm  wonls 
passed  between  them.  She  feared  that  Elizabeth  would  recall 
her  troops  from  the  Ketherlanda.  She  could  prevent  the  wnr  hy 
destroying  the  Huguenot  chief.  His  implacable  enemies,  the 
Guiaea,  and  the  Buke  of  Anjou,  afterward  Henry  lEL,  ea^^crly 
jLDiprtta,  entered  into  the  plot.  But  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
^"^  Coliyni  failed.     He  was  wounded,  but  not  daiigerouwly. 

The  auger  of  the  king  was  kindled  by  this  act  of  perfidy,  and  he 
visited  the  wounded  Totorau.  Coligni  called  him  to  his  bedside 
and  cautioned  him  against  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  aguin»t 
the  faction  to  which  ahe  had  allied  herself.  The  queen-mother 
herself,  who  was  preseut,  could  not  hear  tde  couTci-sation,  which 
waa  carried  forward  in  a  low  tone,  but  prevailed  upon  Cluirlee 
afterwards  to  tell  her  what  Coligui  had  said.  She  now  roaolred  upon 
the  general  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  many  of  whom  had  been 
invited  to  Paris  to  attend  the  wedding  festivities.  Tlie  couspirutoi's 
filled  the  mind  of  the  king  with  atoriea  of  plots  of  the  l^roteatanta 
for  his  overthrow.  When  at  last  he  gave  way  and  consented  to  the 
murder  of  Coligni,  he  demanded,  in  a  frantic  tone,  that  all  the 
Huguenota  should  be  struck  down,  ao  tliat  none  might  be  left  to  cry 
out  against  the  deed.  In  the  night  of  August  24th  the  massacre 
began.  Coligni  and  other  prominent  Huguenots  were  first  slain  by 
the  Duke  of  Guiae  and  his  associates.  Theu  one  of  the  great  bells 
of  the  dty  rang  out  the  signal  to  the  other  conspirators.  The 
bigoted  Catholic  populace  were  urged  on  to  the  work  of  blood. 
None  were  spared ;  men,  women,  and  children  were  murdered  with- 
out mercy.  The  very  seeds  of  heresy  must  be  destroyed.  CourierF 
were  sent  through  the  couutiy,  and  lu  other  towns  the  same  fright- 
ful scenes  were  enacted.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  were  killed 
in  Paris,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousund  in  the  i*©et  of  France. 
Navarre  and  Conde  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  Church 
to  save  their  lives.  When  the  news  of  this  massacre  reached  Rome, 
the  pope  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  suug.  It  caused  a  Hke  iumuU 
of  joy  at  Matlrid.  But  in  all  other  countries,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  the  atrocious  crime  waa  regarded  with  horror  and  iu 
perpetrators  with  execration.  If  its  object  was  to  crush  the  Prot- 
estants, it  was  a  failure.  They  only  gathered  new  determination 
from  their  sufferings.  The  liberal  Cathulica,  or  "  Poli- 
tiques,"  separated  from  their  fanatical  brethren  aud  ad' 
imgM,  iffre,  vocated  a  pohcy  of  toleration.  Such  was  the  power  ol 
this  combined  party  that,  in  1576,  Heury  HL,  who,  two  years  befoi"e, 
Vftd  succeeded  to  the  throne,  granted  complete  religious  tolt 
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outside  of  Paris,  and  equality  of  righU.  Tlie  Guiec  focUoo,  %vilb 
the  aid  of  Spuin,  now  formed  the  Catholic  League  for  tbo  iiiaiDtc 
Dance  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  exlirpatioti  of  Protestaulittui. 
Under  ita  influence  the  worthleBs  king  abaudonc-d  his  policy  of 
toleraLioD.  Civil  war  again  raged  in  France.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  lUeuroii,  Honry  of  Nav;irre  became  heii-  to 
tlio  throne.  Tho  league,  supported  by  Spain  and  Itume, 
determined  that  he  should  never  wear  the  crown.  In  1586  a  third 
war,  that  of  the  "Three  Henries,"  broke  ouL  The  kiug,  wearied 
of  the  domination  of  the  Guises,  at  length  cautied  both 
the  duke  and  the  cardinal  to  be  assassinated.  The 
hatred  of  the  Catholics  was  aroused  to  such  fury  by  this  act  that 
AMuriiution  ^^  w*^  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Henry  of 
tti  Henry  III.  Navorrc,  But  cYcn  here  he  waa  not  safe.  He  was  alaln 
(August  1,  1569)  by  a  fanatical  priest,  who  made  his  way  into  the 
camp. 

Henry  TV.  was  now  King  of  France  by  right  of  inheritance,  but 
the  power  of  tho  league  stood  between  him  and  the  throne.  Even 
after  its  schemes  of  union  with  Spain  hiul  fallen  through,  aud  ita 
Uaroh  14.  army  had  been  defeated  by  the  kiug  at  Ivry,  tho  obstacle 
*^-  of  religion  still  remained.     Many  of  the  liberal  Catholics 

who  had  supported  Heury'a  cause  would  never  consent  to  hla  wear- 
ing the  crown  until  ho  conformed  to  the  reUgion  of  his  fathers.  In 
their  miuds  Catholiiiiam  and  tlie  mon.orchy  were  bound  up  togetlier. 
There  waa  much  to  induce  Heury  to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Only 
thus  could  he  put  an  cud  to  the  calamities  under  which  Ida  country 
was  groaning.  He,  moreover,  believed  that  aa  king  lie  could  shield 
the  Protestants  from  persecution.  InHueuced  by  such 
considerations  he  went  into  the  church  uf  St.  Denis,  aud, 
kneeling  before  the  Archbiahop  of  Bourges,  declared  that 
he  would  hve  and  die  in  the  Cathohc  Church,  which  he  promised  to 
protect  and  defend.  His  views  luderwent  no  change.  He  refused 
to  sign  HpeciBo  articles  of  faith.  His  act  was  Bimi>ly  one  of  out^ 
ward  conformity.  To  Coligni  such  a  surrender  of  principle  would 
have  been  impossible  ;  but  to  Henry,  brought  up  iu  the  camp  and 
sot  free  from  its  vices,  and  with  no  deep  religious  convictions,  it 
might  seem  oven  meritorioua  The  Protestants  were  thrown  into 
consternation  by  this  step,  which  seemed  to  them  n  betrayal  of 
tlieir  cause.  But  Henty  was  sincere  in  his  purjKise  to 
protect  them.  By  the  Edict  of  Kant«8,  in  1598,  they 
were  granted  that  measure  of  religious  freeilom  for  which  they  had 
contended,  and  several  fortiied  cities  were  left  in  their  hands  as  a 
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guonatee  for  their  Becaritj.  In  Henry's  foreign  wars  their  chief 
enemies,  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  were  humbleil,  as  well 
as  the  ancient  bouadariGs  of  the  realm  restored.  But  although 
Protestantism  thus  enjoyed  comparative  seouritj*,  it  ceased  to  make 
progress.  Its  adherents  were  no  longer  animated  by  a  purpose  to 
conquer  the  whole  country  to  their  faith.  They  became  a  defen- 
sive party,  burdened  with  the  necessity  of  maintaiuing  a  political 
and  a  military  establishment  as  a  protection  against  their  euemie»\ 


CHAPTER    V. 


of  ProBitfaai' 


TITB  REPORMATIOX  IX  THE  KKTHERLANDSl 

ix  the  Netherlands,  which  were  nearly  co-extensive  with  the 
territory  at  present  included  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  which 
formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the  great  realm  of  Charles  Y,, 
Proteetautism  spread  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the  persecutioos 
to  which  its  adherents  were  early  subjected.  The  spirit 
and  occupations  of  the  people,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  country,  were  singularly  favorable  to  the  reception  of  the  evan* 
gelical  doctrine.  They  were  sober,  indaatrious,  and  liberty-loving. 
Their  intelligence  was  so  remarkable  that  common  laborers,  even 
fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  huts  of  Friealand,  could  read  and  write» 
and  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  uoamcss  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  Germany,  to  England,  and  to  France,  facilitated 
the  introduction  of  the  new  opiniona  '*  Nor  did  the  Khine  from 
Qermany,  or  the  Meuse  from  France,"  to  quote  the  regretful  lan- 
guage of  the  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the 
Low  Countries,  thau  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  and  by 
the  other  that  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  sitme  Belgic  pror- 
incea."  As  the  number  of  Fix)teabanta  increased,  and  the  influence 
of  France  and  of  Geneva  began  to  be  felt,  the  Lutheran  type  of 
CkirhiUm;  teaching  gave  way  to  Calvinism.  Anabaptists  and  other 
pcntcntion.  licentious  and  ^natical  sectaries  were  numerous,  and 
their  excesses  afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  punisliing  with  Be> 
verity  all  who  departed  from  the  ancient  faith.  But  the  first  edicts 
or  "  placard,"  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
several  of  those  which  followed,  were  imperfectly  executed  on  ac- 
count of  the  lenient  disposition  of  the  regents  to  whom  Charles  del- 
egated the  government  during  his  protractod  absence.  In  li>50, 
however,  the  country  was  alarmed  by  the  issuing  of  another  "plfr- 
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card,**  not  only  renewing  the  former  edicts,  but  containing,  besides^ 
a  reference  to  inquiaitors  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the  ordiuoty 
judges  of  tho  bisbopa  The  i)eople  feared  that  the  terrible  Span- 
ish Inquisition  was  to  be  introiluced.  Foreign  merchauta  prepared 
to  leave  Antwerp,  prices  fell,  and  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  sua- 
ponded.  At  the  intercession  of  the  regent  the  emperor  substituted 
"  ecclesiastical  j udgea  "  for  inquiaitora  of  the  failh.  Although  the 
persecuting  edicts  wore  not  carried  out  during  the  long  reign  of 
Charles  with  all  the  severity  which  their  provisions  demanded, 
many  thousands  wera  put  to  death  aa  heretics. 

In  1555  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  devolved  upon 
Philip  U.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

,^ Tho  maiu  article  of  the  now  monarch's  creed  was  poUti- 

cftl  and  religious  absolutism.  He  was  inexombly  hostile 
to  all  deviations  from  the  established  faith.  He  valued  the  inter- 
ests of  tho  Church  of  Rome  above  everything  except  objeota  of  his 
own  selfish  ambition.  In  the  Netherlands  he  was  as  much  disliked  aa 
his  father  had  been  loved.  Chailes  had  been  careful  to  refrain  from 
any  direct  attack  on  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Belgic  provinces, 
but  Philip  resolved  to  introduce  the  same  ai'bitrory  system  there 
which  had  crushed*  tho  libortiea  of  Spain.  By  his  obstinate  aU 
tempt  to  carry  out  this  plan  he  raised  up  new  allies  for  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  refoi-mers,  and  brought  on  the  revolt  of  the  Xetb- 
crlauds,  out  of  which,  in  the  North,  arose  a  new  Protestant  statft 
His  choice  of  a  regent  irritated  the  aristocracy,  and  espo- 
cially  its  leaders.  Count  Egmont  and  William  of  Orange, 
Both  these  men  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  the  king  himself,  which  gave  them  a  claim  on  Philip's 
gratitude.  Egmont  was  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  quaUties ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  future  liberator  of  his  country,  was  a  sagfr- 
fdouB  statesman.  PhiUp  not  only  passed  over  them  and  chose 
Margaret  of  Parma,  bis  half-sister,  aa  regent,  but  placed  the  chief 
conduct  of  affiiirs  in  the  hands  of  Grauvello,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was 
devoted  to  his  policy,  and  who,  in  1561,  was  made  oar^liusl.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  people  as  well  as  the  nobles  became  disaf- 
fected because  of  tlio  coutiuued  preseuce  of  Spanish  troops  in  the 
haxd,  and  because  of  the  creation  of  several  new  bishoprics.  The 
latter  measure,  although  it  was  justified  to  some  extent  by  the 
smallness  of  the  number  of  bishops  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs of  the  country  were  committed,  was  evidently  a  jiort  of  the 
machinery  to  be  employed  for  tighteuing  the  cords  of  Church  dis- 
idpliDe,  and  for  the  extermination  of  hertjsy.     This  policy  was  re- 
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pugnant  to  the  genernl  feeling  of  the  people — eren  of  the  Catholia 
population.  Public  opiaiou  waa  ou  the  sido  of  freedom  and  agniuflt 
the  forcible  RuppresRion  of  religious  diasent  It  waa  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  &r  more  Umn  pereoaal  ambiliou  which  induced  the  great 
nobles,  like  Egmont  and  Wilham  of  Onmge,  to  resist  the  poHlical 
xad  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Philip. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  acceptance  which  Frotestantiam  hod 
gained,  and  the  profound  dissatisfaction  which  the  persecuting 
'ftnnrMi  policy  of  Charles  had  stirred  up,  the  former  edicts  were 
yaiBUAUoa.  jj^„,  reuewed  in  all  their  rigor.  It  waa  declared  hereti- 
cal for  a  layman  to  read  even  the  Bible.  Every  incentive  was  held 
out  to  informers  to  practise  their  iniquitous  business.  Interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  the  accused  was  visited  with  severe  penalties.  The 
Inquisition  which  Charles  had  established,  and  Philip  confirmed, 
in  order  that  these  measures  might  be  enforced,  was  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  the  clergy,  but  had  jurisdiction  over  them,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  The  indignation  of  the  people  at  the  con- 
tinued beheading,  burning,  and  burying  alive  of  multitudes  of  their 
fellow-countrymen,  directed  itself  against  Grauvelle,  the  king's 
minister.  But  even  after  his  removal  the  work  of  the  Inquisition 
WHS  pushed  forward  with  still  more  relentless  zeaL  The  uublca  who 
were  members  of  the  council,  powerless  though  they  were,  felt  th^t 
they  were  in  pail  answerable  for  these  cruelties  ;  and  when  Philip 
determined  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Pnnco  of  Or- 
ange startled  the  council  by  a  powerful  speech  upon  the  unrighte- 
ous and  dangerous  policy  which  the  government  was  pursuing. 
£^inont  went  to  Spain,  only  to  be  deceived  by  the  vain  promises  of 
the  king.  Many  of  the  nobles  now  resolved  upon  a  more  open  re- 
sistance. About  five  hundred  of  them  united  in  an  agreement 
called  the  Compromise,  to  withstand  the  Spanish  tyranny 
and  the  Inquisition.  Although  the  great  lords  stood 
aloof.  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  more  radical  than  bis 
brother,  WilUam  of  Orange,  joined  the  league.  Its  menibere  called 
themselves  "  the  beggars,"  a  name  which  had  been  contemptuously 
applied  to  them  by  one  of  the  counsellors  of  the  regent  At  this 
time  great  crowds,  protected  by  armed  men,  began  to  assemble  in 
the  open  country  to  hear  the  Calvinist  preachers,  and  to  worship 
according  to  their  own  preference.  Margaret  found  herself  power- 
less to  resist  the  popular  movement.  Even  the  king  seemed  about 
to  relax  the  obnoxious  edicts,  but  only  that  he  might  lull  the  peo- 
ple into  a  false  security  while  he  should  more  stealthily  prepare 
the  way  for  thcii*  Enol  subjugation. 
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"While  llie  country  waa  in  tliU  exclt&l  Bia.ie,  iu  the  summer  ol 
1560  a  Btorm  of  icouoclosm  rugod  from  one  outl  of  Ibo  land  to  ILo 
other.  Mobs,  exasperated  by  jiersecution,  brolte  into 
cathedralti  and  churcbea,  and  destroyed  pictures  and  iju- 
agea,  and  everything  which  minifitcred  to  what  they  thought  iha 
idoUtriea  of  the  Cutholic  worship.  This  iiu:i<^e-brc;iking  wns  de- 
nounced by  Protestant  ministers,  and  by  Iho  Prince  of  Onvuge,  and 
otlier  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  It  could  not  but  oUenato  the 
eynipathiea  of  many  earueHt  Cutholica  who  had  hitherto  supported 
the  patiiotio  cause.  Allbough  the  country  waa  soon  reduced  to 
quiet,  tbrough  the  efforts  of  Prince  William  and  Count  Egrnout, 
Philip  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  all  who  hod  iu  any  way  hin- 
dered the  reslonition  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Church.  He  sent  to 
the  Netherlanils,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  a  skilful  general,  and  a  man  of  the 
same  crafty  and  mercLlesB  nature  as  the  king  himself.  It  was  hia 
purpose  to  crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  Netherlands  by  de- 
stroying the  great  nobles.  William  had  wisely  retired  to  his  ances- 
tral estates,  but  Counta  Egmont  and  Ilom,  blind  to  their  danger, 
still  remained.  They  were  thrown  info  prison,  and  soon  after  were 
beheaded.  Alva  erected  a  "Council  of  Disturbances,"  whit-h  the 
people  more  appropriately  niuoed  the  "Council  of  BIoixl."  The 
executioners  were  busy  from  morning  till  night.  Victims  were 
especiidly  sought  among  the  rich,  that  the  cofTers  of  the  king  might 
be  filled.  Wlien  the  counsellors  grew  w;eary  of  sentencing  iniHvid- 
uals,  80  great  wjts  the  number,  they  finally,  on  February  IG,  15GS, 
condemned  to  death  as  heretics  all  the  inliabitouts  of  tbe  Nether- 
lands, vnth  a  few  exceptions  that  were  name<1.  But  after  it  was 
found  that  Alva's  policy,  in  spite  of  hia  Buceessea  in  the  field,  did 
not  accomplish  its  purpose,  couust'ls  of  lenity  began  to  prcToi!. 
In  1570  on  act  of  amnesty  was  Bolcmuly  proclaimed  at  Antwerp^ 
which,  although  it  left  all  the  edicts  in  force,  onhiined  that  those 
against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  charged  should  go  unpunished, 
provided  within  a  definite  time  they  should  sue  for  gmcc  and  ob- 
tain absolution  from  the  Church. 

The  struggle  went  on.  Tbe  Prince  of  Orange  labored  unceas- 
ingly to  defend  the  cause  of  his  people.  In  1572  Briel  wascaptured 
by  the  "sea-beggars,"  as  the  hai*dy  seamen  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  were  called,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  were  laid  through  the  adoption  of  a  free 
constitntiou  by  these  pronnces  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  William  ol  Oiuuge.     Philipj  however,  waa  tUill  iu  form  recog 
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nized  as  king.  The  hatred  agninet  Alva  grew  daily  more  intense.  In 
1573  he  was  succeeded  by  Requesens,  whose  conciliatory  temper 
was  more  dangeroua  to  the  liherties  of  the  Netherlands  than  the 
bloody  deeds  of  Alva  had  been.  But  tho  succces  of  the  new  regent 
was  confined  to  the  South,  where  Catholicism  had  at  length  pre* 
vailed.  At  his  death  a  frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers  led  the  nobles 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  to  seek  a  union  with  the  Northern  prov- 
inces in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  Don  Johu,  the  successor  of 
Roqucsens,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this  aiTangemcnL  But 
William,  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  measure  of  toleration  which 
it  granted  and  distrusting  Spanish  promises,  refused  to  accept  its 
terms.  "War  broke  out  again.  As  usual,  the  Spaniards  were  victo- 
rious in  the  field  under  Don  John,  and  Alexander  of  Panna,  who 
followed  him  in  the  regency.  Nevertheless,  in  Jimuarj',  1579,  the 
seven  Northern  provinces  formed  the  Utrecht  Union,  which  was  the 
germ  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  Philip,  the  next  year,  declared  Will- 
iam an  outlaw  nnd  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  After  six  attempts 
ha<i  failed,  a  fanatical  Catliolic  assassinated  him  on  the  18th  of  July, 
1581.  But  William's  work  was  done.  Ho  had  delivered  his  fellow- 
countr^'men  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Although  the  Southern  pro> 
TiDces,  after  the  Utrecht  union,  accepted  the  terms  of  Alexander, 
and  agreed  that  tho  Protestants  must  either  leave  the  country 
within  two  yeiirs  or  become  Catholics,  the  Republic  which  William 
had  created  in  the  Nortli  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Philip  HL,  Spain  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  it,  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1618],  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  its  independence. 

The  Calviuists,  although  themselves  thettubjects  of  bitter  perse- 
cution, did  not  give  up  the  doctrine  tliat  heresy  should  be  punished 
iiitoitrTMifit  ^y  ^^^  magistrate.  The  question  on  which  they  and 
«<^««"*  Philip  were  divided  was  how  heresy  was  to  be  defined. 
But  they  were  incapable  of  exercising  such  inhuman 
cruelty  as  it  was  his  constant  delight  to  practise.  To  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  a  part  of  his  followers  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  demanded  an  equal  toleration  towards  all,  even  towards  the 
Anabaptista  And  the  Calviuists  themselves,  iu  the  last  years  of 
their  struggle  with  the  King  of  Spain,  learned  that  *'  by  reason  of 
their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced  to  one  and  the  same  reli- 
gion." 

The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  civil  authority  was  a  question 
which  caused  divisions  in  the  reformed  paily.  Some  were  for  main- 
taining the  Genevan  idea  that  th«  Church  is  independent  of  th« 
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State.  Others,  and  among  them  was  William  of  Orange,  believed 
CfaurcbMkd  that  the  civil  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint- 
*''^-  mcnt  of  ministerj  and  in  the  admiuistration  of  the  Church. 

The  result  of  the  coutroversy  was  that  the  Church  was  limited  to  oj 
provincial  orgamzatiou,  theprovinceB  being  subdivided  into  classeoif 
and  each  congregatioa  being  governed  according  to  the  Fresbyteri- 
AQ  order. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Thx  Reformation  in  England— especially  in  its  earlier  stages — 
eompai-ed  with  the  Reformation  ou  the  Continent,  was,  in  the  large 
Oh«r»ct*r  of  ^^^^^  °'  ^^  term,  of  a  political  character.  It  was  the 
tt<- F.osiuh     severance  of  the  English  monarchy  from  itA  .connection 

with  the  Ohui'ch  of  Homo.  The  ecclcuiostical  clmngea 
that  took  place  were  such  as  would  natundly  result  from  this  declaro- 
tioQ  of  national  iuJependence.  At  the  outset,  they  touched  neither 
dogma  nor  rite,  and  affected  polity  only  to  a  limited  extent  laj 
shaping  the  new  system,  the  personal  authority,  the  policy  aad 
preferences,  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  a  predominant  iuiluenoat  | 
Theological  principles,  however,  were  involved  from  the  etai-t,  and 
we  find  that  doctrinal  and  religious  elements  mingled,  with  an 
ever-growing  efficiency,  in  the  process  which  gradually  transformed 
n-auuM.      England  into  a  Protestant  nation.     No  definite  agency 

eoD  be  attributed  to  the  Lollards,  although  we  read  of 
groups  meeting  in  secret  to  read  together  the  Gospels  in  Euglisli.  It 
is  cloar  that  the  seed  sown  by  Wycljf  had  not  ceased  to  bear  fruit, 
in  particular  among  the  rustic  population  in  tha  North  of  England. 
There  remained,  as  on  effect  o.'  his  labors,  a  greater  acquaintance  of 
the  people  with  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  The  new  learning  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  distinctively  Protestant  opinions  to  spring  uj), 
and  to  spread  in  the  educated  class.  TheyouugerHumanistadidnot 
halt  at  the  point  to  which  they  bad  been  led  by  Oolet  and  More ; 
and  the  liberal  patronage  extended  to  scholorsliip  by  Wolseypav 
the  way  for  radical  departures  from  tlio  medifcval  creed, 
writings  of  Luther  early  found  approving  readers  among  young 

men  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     William  Tyndalo,  who 

studied  at  both  universities,  conceived  the  design  to  give 
to  the  common  i)eople  the  BiLle  in  their  own  tongue.  "  If  God 
spare  my  life,"  he  said  to  a  polemical  divine,  "  1  will  cause  a  boiy 
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i  that  driTeth  tho  plough  shall  know  more  of  the  Scripture  thnn  thou 
'dost"  He  lived  long  enough  to  fulfil  his  purposa  Another  jmnig 
man,  John  Frith,  having  taken  his  degree  at  Cambridge, 
was  invited  by  Wolsey  to  Cardinal  OoUego  (now  Chiist 
Church),  at  Oxford.  He  waa  imprisoned  as  a  heretic^  but  was  re- 
leased hy  Wolsey,  escaped  to  tho  Continent,  and  joined  Tyndale  at 
Antwerp,  which  for  a  while  was  a  placa  of  rendezvous  for  a  few 
ijoung  English  scholars  whose  hearts  were  bent  on  planting  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  in  their  native  country.  Both  Tyndalo  and 
fVith  were  destined  to  die  for  the  cause  for  which  they  labored. 

"  A  young  king,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  for  stature, 
strength,  maldng,  and  1>eauty,  one  of  the  goodliest  persons  of  hia 
time.  And  although  he  were  given  to  pleasure,  yet  ho 
was  likewise  desirous  of  glory  ;  so  that  there  was  n  pas- 
sage open  in  bis  mind  by  glory  for  virtue.  Naithor  wna  be  unen- 
dowed with  learning,  though  therein  he  came  short  of  his  brother 
Arthur."  These  are  tho  words  of  Lord  Bacon  respecting  Henry 
VXIL,  who,  in  1509,  succeeded  his  father,  the  seveuth  Henry,  by 
whose  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  tho  houses  of  Lau- 
cnst^r  and  York  had  been  united.  His  son  waa  "  the  first  heir  of 
the  white  and  of  tho  red  rose."  At  that  time  everything  fa- 
Tored  royal  authority.  The  civil  wars  had  thinned  tho  ranks 
and  brought  down  the  strength  of  the  nobility.  The  young 
monarch,  besides  the  personal  atlvantages  which  made  him  popu- 
lar with  his  Rulijcota,  inherited  the  treasure  which  liis  father  had 
accumulated.  Ho  brought  to  the  throne  an  unbounded  self-will, 
an  obstinacy  of  character  ou  which  arguments  and  entreaties  w^cro 
as  feathers  falling  on  a  rock.  It  was  natural  that  ho  should  look 
across  the  chauuel,  anil  crave  for  himself  an  absolute  power  such 
as  he  saw  exercised  by  Francis  L  He  owed  his  crown  to  the  early 
death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  whoso  widow,  Catharine  of  Amgon, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  Cliarles 
v.,  Henrj*  was  enabled  to  many  through  a  dispensation  obtained 
by  Henry  ML  from  Pope  JuUus  II — marriage  with  the  wife  of  a 
deceased  brother  being  forbidden  by  tlie  laws  of  tho  Church. 
Henry  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the  marriage  was  concluded, 
but  it  was  not  consummated  until  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the 
TiTalship  between  Spoiu  and  France,  the  two  great  competitors  for 
power  and  dominion  in  Europe,  Henry  was  drawn,  by  the  prompt- 
aiaiiDnifB  ^^S^  of  ambition,  as  well  as  by  hereditai-y  antagonism  to 
poWoT.  France,  to  the  side  of  Cliarles  V. ;  and  from  this  position 

he  was  not  decoyed  by  the  splendid  festivities  of  the  "  Field  of  the 
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Cloth  of  Gold,"  where,  in  June,  1520,  he  passed  three  weeks  in  the 
compfui;  of  the  French  king.  Wolsey,  raised  to  the  cnrdinalatQ 
hj  the  agencT  of  Charles,  and  encouraged  by  him  in  his  ambitious 
hope  to  succeed  to  the  papacy,  was  strongly  interested  to  mointAin 
the  alliance.  But  in  the  wars  that  ensued  between  Charles  and 
Francis  the  Enghsh  gradually  discerned  that  they  were  expending 
their  blood  and  money  viith  no  substautial  gain.  The  promotion 
to  the  papacy,  first  of  Adrian  VT.  and  then  of  Clement  VII,  was  one 
principal  cause  that  moTcd  Wolsey  to  withdraw  his  master  from  au 
ally  who  made  to  neither  of  them  any  compensation  for  their  ser- 
vices. Id  1527  Henry  and  Francis  Rgreed  to  combine  for  the  ez- 
polsion  of  the  imperialists  fixim  Italy.  The  question  of  Henr3''a 
TbtdWojc*  divorce  from  Catharine  soon  became  a  subject  of  disous- 
quMUon.  sion,  and  the  effort  to  procure  the  annulling  of  the  mar- 
riage from  the  pope  was  prosecuteJ  for  a  number  of  years.  Henry 
professed,  and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  he  bad  long  been 
troubled  with  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  as  beiitg  con- 
trary to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power.  Tlio  death  of  a  number  of  hia  children, 
leaving  only  a  single  daughter.  Mary,  had  been  interpreted  by  some 
as  a  mark  of  tlio  displeaHure  of  God.  At  the  same  time  the  English 
people,  in  the  fresh  recollection  of  the  long  dynastic  struggle,  were 
onxiouB  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne.  On 
the  queen's  side  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  competent  for  the  pope 
to  flxtthorizo  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow,  and  tbftt  no  doubt 
could  possibly  exist  in  the  present  case,  since,  according  to  her 
testimony,  her  marriage  with  Arthur  had  never  been  completed. 
The  eagemoBS  of  Henry  to  procure  the  divorce  increased  with  his 
growing  passion  for  Anne  lioleyn.  Tlio  negotiations  with  Home 
drag^d  slowly  on.  Catharine  was  six  years  older  than  himself, 
and  had  lost  her  charma  He  was  enamored  of  this  young  KngUsli  • 
girl,  fresh  from  the  court  of  France.  He  resolved  to  break  tha^ 
marria^  bond  with  the  Spanish  princess  who  had  been  his  faith- 
ful  wife  for  nearly  twenty  years  It  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  king  became  more  and  more  incensed  at  the  dilatory  and  vacil- 
lating course  of  the  i>ope.  The  latter  was  naturally  loath  to  con^J 
demn  the  act  of  his  predecessor,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  toT 
curtail  the  papal  prer<^tive,  and  was  equally  reluctant  to  ofTend  the 
emperor.  When  the  i>opc  was  at  variance  with  Charles,  Cardinal 
Campcggio  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  'Wolsey,  who  was 
possessed  of  Icgutinc  authority,  to  judge  of  the  matter  in  England. 
Oampeggio  made  delays  in  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  the  recoo- 
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cilialioii  of  Charlfts  with  Clemenfe  was  followed  by  the  avocation  o( 
the  ca\iM  to  Rotiie.  This  pnioeetUng  exhausted  the  king's  patieuco. 
Heiirj-  detormiucd  to  kj  the  question  of  the  vaUdity  of  his  mar- 
riage before  the  univerBities  of  Europe,  and  this  he  did,  loukiug;  a 
free  use  of  bribery  abroad  and  of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime,  he 
took  measures  to  cripple  the  authority  uf  the  pope  and  of  the 
clei'-jy  in  Eugland.  In  those  proceedings  he  was  sustained  by  a 
popular  feeling,  the  growth  of  centuries,  against  foreign  ecclesiaa- 
tical  interference  and  clerical  control  in  civil  aJBiirs.  The  fall  of 
"Wolsey  was  the  effect  of  hia  failure  to  procure  the  divorce,  and  of 
the  enmity  of  Anne  Bolevn  and  her  family.  Even  Cainpeggio's 
m*tful  delays  had  been  \vrongfully  imputed  to  liis  associate.  In  or- 
der to  convict  of  treason  this  minister,  whom  he  had  r^iiscd  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power,  the  king  did  not  scruple  to  avail  himself 
of  the  ancient  statute  ot  jmemunire,  which  Wolsey  was  accused  of 
hnring  transgressed  by  acting  as  the  pope's  legate  in  England — 
it  was  dishonestly  alleged,  without  the  royal  license.  Early  in 
1631  the  king  charged  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  having 
incurred  the  penalties  of  the  same  law  by  submitting  to  Wolsey  in 
sobniMuD  ^i^  legatiue  character.  Assembled  in  convocation,  they 
oCttMchnvr.  were  obliged  to  implore  his  pardon,  and  obtained  it  only 
in  return  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  their  petition  he  was 
BtyleJ,  iu  obedience  to  his  dictation,  "The  Protector  and  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England,"  to  which  was  added, 
after  long  debftfc,  at  the  suggestion  of  Archbishop  Warham — "as 
for  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ"  The  Church,  pros- 
trate though  it  was  at  the  feet  of  the  despotic  king,  showed  some 
degree  of  self-respect  in  inserting  this  amendment.  Parliament 
Antt-*w«l  forbade  the  inti*oductiou  of  papal  bulls  into  England. 
iDMAinB.  •pjjg  j-jpg  y^^^  authorized,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  withdraw  the 
Ronata — first-fruits  of  bcueBccs — &om  the  pope.  Appeals  to  Borne 
were  forbidden.  The  retaliatory  measures  of  Henry  did  not  move 
the  pontiff  to  recede  from  his  position.  On  or  about  January  25, 
1533,  the  king  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  In  his  bat- 
tle with  the  pope,  Heury  had  been  aided  by  the  counsels  and  sup- 
port of  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  advised  the  resort  to  the  universities 
and  asjiiu'ed  him  that  the  authorities  at  home  were  fully  competent 
to  adjudicate  finuUy  the  question  of  divorce.  After  the  death  of 
Warham,  Cranmer,  on  Ufirch  30,  1533,  was  conseci-ated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  Kleven  weeks  aft«r  the  private  marriage  of  Henry, 
the  new  archbishop  was  authorizetl  and  directed  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  without  fear  or  favor.     The 
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tton  oa^  or  ma^  hmbSfy  b* 

fifft^*"  "^**^  ******  *—**^'g*'**'^—*'*'"'y*g*^^"''     I°l 
«aai«oeMlioa  «M  dnnaa  to  aapig*  aofc  **  to  iBMfc  or  pRMwdge  or 
to  flOfl^taa**  a^f  ■oMBmwS&iMl  ^n9«l  &n^  nd  to 
iM  to  dMoiea  or  to  aUcigpIn  wmj  of  Iho  "pnmBCMl 
whiAhedwldjoJgeimiiwMiiliiiil  oirthiatagfogaUTe.  HmcIi 
T«»  ihxm  itripped  of  aB  |Wtt  to  naka  lawa.     A  mixed 
aioi^irtnAftriSaiBatttordaiaadiBrthaiaiiaiiiuof  tha  whola 
law,  WM  not  apposntod  in  Una  r^b. 

Tbe  diaaolotioo  of  the  king^s  Baniage  tints  diaaohed  lb«  onion 
of  England  wxthtfaapifiacty.  SoeliarofofaikkmeooldBothaTB 
eflbetod  bad  noi  Senxj  baen  backed  bj  a  atrang 
a^te^  tional  feeUog.  T«t  tba  onnnaatariag  win  of  the  mon* 
'"^^*^*  arch  aMma  to  faarecaat  a  ipeQ  on  al)  orders  of  men, 
to  have  paralyzed  whater^r  spirit  of  reeistaDoe  might  natundlj  1 
bean  erdked,  Bariiament  was  quick  to  formolate  vhateTer  de- 
mands he  ehose  to  make  for  the  expansion  of  his  authority.  The 
clergy  were  reduced  to  abject  suhmission,  and  helpleealy  soiren- 
dared  all  power  of  independent  action.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  con- 
vocation that  it  veotured  to  qaahfy  its  assent  to  tbe  king's  suprem- 
acy over  the  Church,  and  managed  to  hinder  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  existing  canon  law.  Cowed  as  the  clergy  were  after  the 
disgrace  of  Wolsey,  the  mensures  by  which  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
were  separated  from  Home  flowed  from  the  conourreDt  action  of 
ooQvocation  and  PorlinmeDt  It  ia  not  the  lean  true,  however,  that 
the  clergy  acted  under  compulsioD.  Tbat  the  civil  ruler  migbt  be 
supreme  over  the  '*  spiritualty  "  as  well  as  the  "  temporalty,"  over 
olergy  aa  well  as  laity,  was  a  mode  of  settling  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  empire  and  the  papacy  which  had  been  suggested  in 
oootests  in  the  middle  ages.  At  first,  Cranmer,  and  numeroua 
•ccleaiastica  with  him,  poshed  the  conception  of  tbe  king's  head' 
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flhip  80  for  as  to  express  the  opinion  (in  1540)  that  appoiutmeni  by 
a  ChristLan  ruler,  without  ordination,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
qitftlify  a  clergyman  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  But 
the  goTemment,  in  passing  the  Act  of  Saprcmacy,  drew  up  a  docu- 
ment in  which  that  act  is  declared  to  signify  that  the  sovereign 
has  only  "such  power  as  to  a  king  of  right  appcrtaineth  by  the  law 
of  God ;  and  not  that  he  should  take  auy  spiritual  power  from  spir- 
itual ministers  that  is  given  to  tbem  by  the  gospel."  Under  EUr- 
abeth  (in  1559),  it  was  expressly  proclaimed  that  the  poRscssors  of 
tho  crown  do  not  "challenge  authority  and  power  of  ministry  of 
divine  service  in  the  Church."  This  Is  substantially  the  view  pro- 
seuted  in  both  of  the  publications  issued  by  authority  for  the  in- 
struction of  tho  people,  the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man,"  and  the  "  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man."  Tho  king's  authority  empowers  the  clergy  to 
perform  acts  within  his  reiUm  for  which  the  Ohuroh  has  qualified 
them.  In  the  making  of  Church  laws,  convocation,  nominally  at 
least,  retained  its  power,  subject  to  his  permission  to  exercise  it, 
and  to  his  ratification  of  what  was  done.  Bishops,  nominally 
chosen  by  the  chapters,  were  really  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  no 
check  was  now  to  be  feared  from  any  source  upon  the  exercise  of 
this  prerogative.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry  himself  was  dis- 
posed to  give  as  wide  as  possible  an  extension  to  the  powers  con* 
ferred  on  him  in  relation  to  the  spiritualty.  Stubbs,  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  "  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  refers  to  tbe 
dialogue  between  Kegiuald  Filz  Urse  and  Thomas  h  Becket  just 
before  his  murder.  In  reply  to  the  question  from  whom  he  had 
the  archbishopric,  Thomas  answered,  *'  The  spirituals  I  have  from 
Chxl  and  my  lord  the  pope,  the  temporals  and  poaseBsiona  from  my 
lord  the  king."  "Do  you  not,"  asked  Reginald,  "acknowledge 
that  you  hold  the  whole  from  the  king?"  *'  No  "  was  the  prolate'a 
answer,  "  we  have  to  render  to  the  king  the  things  that  are  the 
king's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's."  *'  The  words  of  the 
archbishop  embody  the  commonly  received  idea  ;  the  wonls  of  Regi- 
nald, althongh  they  do  not  represent  tho  theory  of  Henrj'  IL,  contain 
the  germ  of  the  doctrine  which  was  formulated  by  Heury  VHX'' 
Henry  VUL,  it  is  worth  while  to  add,  not  only  pillaged  the  magnifi- 
cent flhrine  of  Becket-,  but  had  him  accused  as  a  rebel,  cited  to  appear, 
condemned,  his  bones  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  air.  The 
theories  brought  forward  as  the  basis  for  the  headship  of  the  king 
lose  their  appearance  of  novelty  to  one  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  school  of  Oecaui,  especially  tho  works  of  Maruilius  of  Padu& 


fkU.  altboogh  it  ia  not  certain  UMt.  tmder  the  anauiwtopcea;,  ho 
Tvalljr  iDcmred  rnk  bj  asytliii^  tiMil  he  did  at  tfaia  ouia.  Henry 
loand  in  him  an  abla  mas,  aa  aafaaarient  as  h«  was  mtergetie,  on 
whom  be  could  rely  iu  the  task  of  bringing  the  Cbarch  and  the 
elargjr  into  belpleaa  subjection  to  his  will,  as  Parliament  had  al- 
zaadj  been  reduced  to  senile  obedience, 

Eoglasd  irtood,  in  the  religiona  «mimwnj  ol  the  age,  in  an 
intermediate  pontioD.  There  were  two  parties  aide  hy  nde,  in  the 
biahoprica  and  in  the  oooncO.  I^dale'a  noble  trmna- 
laiion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  bosia  of  subeeqnent 
ProteiUmt  Enp^lieb  veraions,  waa  jaaaed  in  a  fifth  edition  in  1539, 
and  bin  tranMlation  of  the  Pentateuch  waa  printed  in  1530.  In 
spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  rery  numerous  copies  of  Tyndole's  New 
Testaineni  were  brought  into  England.  There  was  an  eager,  wide- 
spread desire  among  the  people  to  obtain  and  to  read  theSoripturea. 
By  luch  iuflueuces  the  new  party — the  party  in  favor  of  doctrinal 
changes  iu  the  direction  of  Lutheranism — was  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous  and  aggressive.  The  policy  of  Cromwell  made 
him,  as  far  as  such  a  course  was  judged  to  be  safe  and  prudent,  an 
Onamur  Upholder  of  it.  Its  leader  among  the  clergy  was  the 
14B»-1BM.  primate,  Cranmer.  He  had  been  sent  to  Germany  to 
forward  the  cause  of  the  divorce,  and  had  there  married  a  nieos 
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of  the  Lutheran  theologian,  Osiander.  Bjr  a  previoiiB  marriage 
(about  1514)  be  hail  forfeited  his  fellowship  at  Jeaua  CoUege^ 
which  WHS  restored  to  him  on  the  death  of  hia  wife.  There  can 
bo  but  little  doubt  that  when  ho  accepted — with  reluctance — 
the  archbishopric,  he  was  iucliued  to  Lutherau  opiniona.  Craumer 
was  a  well-trained  theologian,  naturally  disposed  to  peace  and  com- 
promiae,  partly  from  a  certain  timidity  and  diflSdence,  which  were 
Baid  to  have  been  developed  in  childhooil  by  the  harab  treatment 
of  a  school-master.  Connected  with  this  pacific  temper  was  hu 
iunate  pliancy  of  character  which  made  him  incapable  of  with- 
atanding  the  demands  of  bo  imperious  a  sovereign  as  Henry  VlLL 
"When  sustained  by  the  supreme  authority,  he  could  act  with  vigor 
as  well  08  intolligcnco,  and  from  laudable  motives  ;  but  the  absence 
of  heroic  elements  in  hia  nature  fitted  him  best,  as  Hauke  has  ob- 
served, "  to  save  a  cause  in  difficult  circumstanccfl  for  a  more 
favorable  time."  His  purpose  ran  in  one  direction,  that  of  rehgioua 
enlightenment  and  reform.  Often  it  was  atjiyed  or  turned  aside  by 
Q  will  that  bore  down  hia  feeble  powers  of  oppoaitton.  It  resumed 
its  course  the  moment  the  obstacle  was  removed.  Latimer,  who 
became  Biahop  of  Worcester,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  could 
apeak  with  boldness  before  the  face  of  the  king.  On  the  other 
aide  was  Thomas  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upheld  the 
king's  supremacy,  but  was  a  consistent  and  resolute  adherent  of 
the  old  theology,  as  he  proved  afterwards,  iu  the  next  reign,  by  hia 
willingness  to  suffer  for  it.  It  was  Gardiner  who  called  Erasmus 
"  the  odious  bird  "  which  had  laid  the  egg  batched  by  Luther. 

Irapugoera  of  the  king's  supremacy  and  deniera  of  transubstan- 
tiatiou  were  aliko  adjudged  to  death.  The  life  of  Frith  might  have 
been  spared,  but  the  manuscript  of  a  "  lytlo  treatise  "  by 
him,  on  the  sacraments,  which  was  favorable  to  the  Swiaa 
doctrine,  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  authoritieB,  and  he  waa  burnt 
at  Smithfield  in  1533.  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age.  Cranmer, 
who,  like  Cromwell,  had  previously  advocated  a  lenient  treatment 
of  him,  participated  in  this  act  Tyndale,  whom  Henry  VUL  had 
pursued  with  malignant  industry,  was  strangled  and  burnt  at 
Antwerp  in  1536.  On  the  other  hand,  Carthusian  monks  were 
dragged  from  the  Tower  to  Tjbum,  and  hanged  in  their  robe& 
Thomas  More,  who  bod  caused  the  arrest  of  Frith,  and  the  ven- 
erable Biahop  Fisher,  were  sent  to  the  block  as  gxiilty  of  high  trea- 
son, although  they  simply  refused  to  swear  to  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  under  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thus  to  nffirm  tho 
invalidity  of  tho  king's  marriage  with  Catharine.     The  execution 
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of  a  man  ao  eminent  for  hie  Tirtuea  as  More,  made  the  impression, 
at  home  and  abroad,  iliat  the  English  ruler  waa  resolved  not  to 
spare  the  most  moderate  opponeuts  of  bis  ^'stem,  eves  if  it  were 
required  to  introduce  a  reign  of  terror.  More  was  beheaded  in 
1536.  At  just  this  time,  the  king  inclined  towards  the  Protestant 
party-  He  felt  the  need  of  standing  in  friendly  relations  with 
the  German  Protestant  powers,  who,  in  anticipation  of  a  straggle 

with  Charles  V.,  bad  entered  into  the  Smalcaldic  League. 
uwaenouuL  More  than  once  ho  invited  Molanchthon  to  England. 
After  continued  efforts  of  Cranmer,  seconded  by  Cromwell,  in  1639 
••  The  OfMt  ^^  English  Bible  was  iasaed,  having  on  the  title-page  the 
Bibio."  inscription,  issuing  from  the  king's  mouth  :  "Thy  word 

is  ft  lantern  unto  my  feet"  It  was  the  result  of  a  revision  of  a 
Bible  printed  in  1537,  by  John  Bogers,  under  the  name  of  T.  Mat- 
thew. It  was  in  fact  Coverdale's  revision  of  his  own  Bible  snd  that 
of  Tyndalo.  Thus  Henry,  three  years  after  he  had  procured  the 
death  of  Tyndale,  scattered  broadcast  over  England  the  work  which 
had  cost  the  martyr  bis  life.  More,  who,  as  Lutheranism  spread^ 
had  grown  more  and  more  conservative  and  intolerant,  had  written 
against  Tyndale.  More  complained  that  he  had  put  "  congre- 
gation"  for  "church,"  "love"  for  "charity,"  and  "seniors"  for 
"priests."  But  the  last  rendering  he  himself  before  More's  ob- 
jection was  heard,  amended  by  using  the  word  "elders."  These 
peculiarities  in  Tyndalo's  work  helped  to  excite  wrath  against  it  and 
Tiwitai  At-  ftgainst  Us  author.  In  t63G — soon  after  the  execution  of 
**<''*^  Anne  Boleyu  and  the  king's  maniage  to  Jane  Scvmour — 

ten  doctrinal  articles  were  adopted,  at  his  command,  by  the  South- 
ern convocation,  and  every  man  in  the  kingdom  was  required  to  ac- 
cept them.  The  Bible  and  the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the 
standard  of  doctrine.  Salvation,  it  was  declared,  is  by  faith  and 
without  human  merit ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  for  good  works. 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  ia  cautiously  defined,  but  in  terms  which 
Luther  would  not  have  rejected.  The  use  of  images,  and  various 
other  ceremonies,  auricular  confeeaion,  and  the  invocation  of  saints, 
are  approved,  but  cautions  are  inserted  against  the  abuse  of  these 
practicea  The  existence  of  purgatory  is  recognized,  but  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  deliver  souls  from  it,  and  kindred  supcrstitionB,  are 
So  W9mkm  ^®*"^  "^^  ^^^  great  acts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rtrtttmou.     monasteries,  the  first  in  1536,  and  the  second  four  years 

later,  were  planned  and  carried  into  execution  by  Orom- 
welL  They  placed  an  immense  amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  at 
the  dispoeition  of  the  monarch.  A  minor  portion  waa  devoted  to 
the  endowment  of  new  bishoprics  and  of  cathedrals.     The  noblM 
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and  gentry  acqaii-ec!  a  vast  accession  of  landed  property  at  cheap 
rates,  and  were  thus  put  under  bonds  to  stand  bj  the  uewlj  estab- 
lished royal  supremacy.  The  coffers  of  the  king  were  replenished  ; 
buti  fortunately  for  English  liberty,  the  treasure  thus  gained  by  the 
crown  was  swiftly  squandered,  so  that  parliamentary  government 
in  later  times  could  not  bo  dispensed  with.  The  mitred  abbots 
were  excluded  from  the  Upper  House,  nml  the  ascendency  in  that 
body  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  lords.  These  measures  stim- 
ulated a  Catholic  reaction.  A  rebellion  in  the  North  was  auppressed ; 
but  the  king  was  turning  now  in  favor  of  the  Anti-Protestant  party. 
In  1539«  against  the  wishes  of  Cranmer  and  of  Cromwell,  the  Six 
timsu  Arti-  Ai'ticles  were  framed  into  a  statute.  These  decreed  tran- 
^**'  substantiation,  the  needlessness  of  communion  in  both 

kinds,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  cimstity, 
the  nocossity  and  value  of  private  masses,  and  of  auricular  confes- 
sion. Latimer  declined  to  accept  the  Articles,  and  was  placed  in 
confincmout.  The  primate  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  eout  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  with  him  at  Lambeth,  to  Germany.  He  had  been 
bold  in  objecting  to  the  new  creed,  but  he  made  no  further  resist- 
ance when  it  was  passed,  and  he  did  not  forfeit  tije  king's  favor 
The  fall  of  Cromwell  soon  followed.  He  had  governed  England, 
subject  to  his  royal  master,  with  absolute  nuthority.  He  bad  sent 
abbots  and  mooks,  as  well  as  civilians  of  the  highest  rank,  to  the 
Boaffold.  His  scheme  hod  been  to  combine  all  the  Protestant  powers 
and  France,  with  England  at  the  head,  in  a  grand  league  against 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  he  liad 
pursued  negotiations — at  times  without  the  knowledge  of  Henry — 
with  German  princes.  At  length  he  led  the  king  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  proved  to  be  so  unlike  Hol- 
bein's portrait,  and  so  distaatefid  to  him  in  her  looks  and  person, 
that  he  soon  obtained  from  convocation  an  annulling  of  the  marriage 
bond.  The  wrath  of  the  king  at  the  deceit  which,  as  he  conceivod, 
had  been  practised  on  him  in  this  matter,  turned  the  scales  in  favor 
of  Gardiner  and  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  minister.  Cromwell 
iWBofCrxa-  ''™^  arrested  for  high  treason  on  the  10th  of  June,  1540, 
**^  and,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Cranmer,  and 

his  own  passionate  supplications  for  mercy,  was  beheaded  on  the 
28th  of  the  following  July.  His  character  remains  an  unsolved 
problem.  B)  cue  class  of  historians  he  is  made  to  be  on  unscru- 
pulous knave ;  by  another  he  is  credited  with  religious  sincerity, 
and  a  broad,  statesmanlike  policy.    To  the  close  of  the  reign,  ai- 
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jMtfM  In  «T«ry  alnhiTiiM)  and  Uvern."  In  Uie  reaction  after  Crom. 
wntl'ii  ft^nlll,  nnrlaln  rratrUstioiiH  hsvl  ]>een  laid  ou  the  reading  of  the 
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inaliitAluttd,  of  irrov<*roitc«. 
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Kdward  VI  vas  less  than  ten  years  old  at  his  acoeasion  in  1547, 
but  as  an  example  of  mental  prooocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
surpassed.  He  was  piouslj  attached  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  force  of  Henry's  character,  his  favorable 
situation  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormous  wealth  gained 
hj  the  suppresflion  of  the  religions  hounea,  and  the  support  of  the 
xiiUnerous  claaa  who  were  zealous  for  neither  of  the  dashing  creeds, 
embled  him  to  maintain  a  Church  which  was  neither  Catholic  nor 
Protestant  To  hold  the  two  parties  under  this  restraint 
was  no  longer  possible.  Somerset^  the  king's  maternal 
tincle,  made  his  way  to  supreme  control  in  the  regency,  and  was 
appointed  protector  aud  governor  of  the  realms.  The  spoliation  of 
Church  property  for  the  profit  of  individuals,  in  which  ho  was  con- 
spicuous, gave  just  ofTenne.  Anxious  to  cairy  out  the  scheme  of 
Henry  Vlil..  for  the  mitrriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mfiry  of  Scotland 
to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two  countries  in  one  great 
Protestant  power,  he  invaded  Scotland ;  but,  though  his  arms  were 
successful,  the  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  English  rule  was  too  strong 
to  bo  overcome,  and  Mary  was  token  to  France,  there  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin.  A  Catholic  rebellion  broke  out  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  there  was  another  revolt  near  Norwich.  The 
insurrections  were  suppressed ;  but  the  hostility  to  Somerset, 
which  was  aggravated  bj  nis  agency  in  bringing  his  brotlier,  as 
guilty  of  treason,  to  the  block,  brought  upon  him  the  same  fate. 
Warwick,  who  was  made  Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  principal 
enemy,  now  Btoo<l  at  the  head  of  af&irs.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  France,  in  which  the  project  of  a  marriage  of  EiWard  with 
Mary  was  virtually  renounced.  The  misrule  of  Northumberland 
was  not  oven  attended  with  the  reUgious  siucerity  which  had  been 
a  merit  of  Somerset,  "The  system  of  despotism  which  Cromwell 
built  up  hod  been  seized  by  a  knot  of  adventurers,  and  with  Ger- 
man and  Italian  mercenaries  at  their  disposal,  they  rode  roughshod 
over  the  land."  Not  only  among  the  adversaries  of  Protostantiam, 
but,  also,  in  the  nation  at  large,  thera  was  an  irritation  which  noth- 
ing but  the  terror  inspired  by  the  ohgarchy  of  now  nobles  that  held 
the  reins  of  power,  prevented  from  breaking  forth  in  open  rebellion. 
It  was  during  this  season  of  peril  and  confusion  that  the  formu- 
laries of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  were  framed.  The  Six 
Articles  were  repealed.  The  hands  of  Cranmer,  who 
was  now  ready  to  avow  the  distinct  Protestantism  into 
which  he  had  drifted,  were  strengthened  by  foreign 
theologians  from  the  continent,  whom  he  hospitably  received  at 
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tAmbeth.  He  brought  over  Peter  Martyr  and  OdiiDO,  the  firat  of 
whom  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Oxfonl  id  1549.  Martin 
Bucer  was  called  to  tlie  same  office  at  Cambridge.  The  counsels 
anJ  presence  of  MelanchthoQ— who,  after  Bucer's  death,  was  invited 
to  fiU  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Cambridge — were  sought  in  earnest 
letters  of  the  primate.  It  was  remarked  as  a  siga  of  the  uew  order 
of  tliiugd  that  Craamer  ate  meat  openly  in  bis  dining-Uall  during 
Lent.  Pictures  and  images  were  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
churches.  Homilies  were  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  on 
Sunday.  Positive  laws  enforcing  cehbacy  were  repealed.  Con- 
vocation and  Parliament  directed  that  the  commimiou  should  be 
administered  in  both  kind&  The  formal  abandonment  of  transub- 
ataniiatiou.  the  second  great  step  in  the  English  Beformation,  wua 
soon  to  take  place.  A  new  "  Order  of  Communion  "  was  issued, 
ThiPnjBT  which  woe  superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  "Book  of  Com- 
**^  niou  Prayer."     Thenceforward  Latin  servicee  were  to 

cease.  The  basis  of  this  manual  of  worship  was  the  old  serrice- 
books,  especially  those  of  Salisbury  (Sarum).  There  were  addi- 
tions from  Protestant  sources,  including  passages  from  the  Okder 
of  service  prepared  by  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  for  Hermann,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  ;  and  some  aid  was  derived  from  the  liturgies  of 
the  French  and  German  refugees  in  England.  It  was  not  long 
before  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  give  it  a  more  decidedly 
Protestant  stamp,  were  demanded.  The  influence  of  the  foreign 
divines  was  cast  in  this  direction.  The  simple  forms  of  the  foreign 
congregfttiona,  which  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  mode  of 
worship  in  Eiiglaud,  were  not  without  efTecL  The  king  was  urgent 
for  such  alterations.  The  Prayer  Book,  in  the  revised  form,  with- 
out being  submitted  to  convocation,  was  issued  in  1552,  when  tlie 
use  of  consecrated  oil,  prayers  for  the  dead,  andatiriculor  confession 
Th«  Artkju  were  abolished.  In  the  same  year  the  Articles  were 
o(  Reuetoo.  framed,  at  6rat  forty-two  in  number.  The  main  source 
of  the  Articles  was  the  Augsburg  Confession ;  but  the  Lutlieran 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  was  abandoned.  Among  Protestjmts  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  the  one  engroesing  theme  of  inquiry  and  con- 
troversy. In  Switzerland,  on  this  subject,  Bullinger,  the  successor 
of  Zwingli,  and  a  moderate  and  sensible  theologian,  and  the  other 
Zwinglian  pastors,  came  to  an  agreement  with  Cidnn,  which  waa 
expressed  in  the  Zurich  Confession.  The  earlier  extreme  stat«- 
menta  of  Zwingli  had  been  somewhat  quidilled  by  himself  in  later 
additional  explanations.  The  Swiaa  doctrine  now  stood  opposed 
to  the  Lutheran  opinion.     In  the  interval  between  the  framing  of 
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the  Prayer  Book  and  its  revision,  the  primate  himself  had  passed 
over  to  the  tllHtinct  odoptioD  of  the  Swiaa  view.  Referring  bock  to 
the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign,  h©  himself  says :  **  I  was  in  that 
error  of  the  real  presence  " — that  is,  the  Lutheran  opinion — "  as  I 
vras  many  years  past  in  divers  other  errors,  as  transubstantiation." 
"  Bucer,"  he  says,  "  dissentcth  not  from  CEcolampadius  and  Zwin- 
gUuB."  A  catechism  pi-omulgated  by  King  Edward,  for  all  school- 
masters to  use,  is  definitely  anti-Lutheran.  lb  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  Articles  of  1552  contained  a  formal  repudiation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment. 

The  movements  of  the  Protestant  reformers  were  too  fast  for 
the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  opposition  thus  excited,  and 
the  misgovemmcnt  under  Northumberlaud,  destroyed  all 
hope  of  auocessful  opposition  to  the  accession  of  Mary, 
He  had  persuaded  Edward  to  thnut  aside  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Henry  VIIL  and  Par- 
liament, and  to  allot  the  crown  to  L&ly  Jane  Grey,  whom  Northum- 
berland hud  married  to  his  son.  Mar}*  was  narrow,  jwssessed  the 
obstinate  will  of  her  father,  and  was  superstitiously  attaclied  to 
the  faith  of  her  mother.  Her  affinities  in  religion,  as  in  race,  wore 
____  Si^niah,  She  proceeded  as  expetlitiously  as  her  more 
ikoaf  OitiMi-  prudent  advisers — of  whom  Charles  V.,  and  his  son  Philip 
^"^  of  Spain,  were  the  chief — would  permit*  to  restore  the 

old  system,  and  to  undo  the  work  of  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
Oardiiier  was  released  from  prison,  and  took  his  place  as  chan- 
cellor  in  the  queen's  council  The  deposed  bishops  were  brought 
back  to  their  sees.  Latimer  and  Cranmer  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  mass  was  restored,  and  the  form  of  service  which  had  been 
ordaiaed  by  Henry  VUl.  waa  re-established  by  Parliament.  Had 
the  queen  stopped  here,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  might  have  sup- 
ported her.  But  the  proposition  to  give  up  the  royal  supremacy, 
and  to  bring  England  once  more  under  the  pope,  was  unwel- 
come. It  involved  an  abandonment  of  Henry's  system,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  conversion  of  Gardiner  and  others  fmin  their 
adherence  to  it,  was  popular.  For  this  reason  there  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  marriage  of  Marj'  to  Philip,  which  she  desired  on  per- 
sonal grounds,  and  for  the  political  reason  that  her  throne  needed 
protection  against  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart,  whom  there 
was  more  reason  to  fear  since  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  crown.  The  failure  of  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  rising 
under  Wyat  was  a  branch,  and  one  object  of  which  was  the  placing 
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of  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  cftoaed  h«r  execuUoa,  and  tht 
death*  aa  traitors,  of  her  husband,  her  father,  and  her  uncle.  Tha 
marriage  of  the  queen  with  Philip  followed.  But  Parliament  re- 
fused to  change  the  order  of  succession,  which  made  Hizabeth  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  refused  to  abrogate  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, without  a  guarantee  that  the  abbey  lands  should  remain  with 
their  posacHsorB.  Heginald  Polo,  who  waa  made  legate  of  the  Pope 
in  1654:,  and  was  to  succeed  Cranmer  In  the  archbiahopric,  was  the 
queini*!  spizitaal  counsellor.  Now  began  the  persecution  which 
pmwtmoam^  l^^M  caused  the  epithet  "  bloody  "  to  be  affixed  to  the 
rivUiUati.  najne  of  Hary,  as  a  popular  deeignation,  and  which  did 
more  than  all  other  measures  together  to  plant  in  the  English  mind 
a  hatred  of  "  popery,"  and  to  send  the  roots  of  Protestantism  deep 
into  the  solL  Not  less  than  eight  hundred  Eiiglishmeu,  whose 
lives  were  in  danger,  fled  to  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to  find 
an  asylum  among  their  Protestant  brethren.  Not  far  from  three 
hundred,  who  remained  at  home,  are  known  to  hnve  perished  aa 
victims  of  the  persecution.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  the 
biahope — Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley — and  numerous  other  martyrs, 
endured  the  fire,  oonaecrated  the  cause  for  which  they  hud  down 
their  Uvea.  It  broke  down  the  popularity  of  Mary,  even  with  a 
multitude  who  were  attached  to  the  old  religion,  but  felt  a  distaste 
for  Spanish  bigotry,  and  could  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  auf- 
larera  John  Bogers,  canon  of  St  Paul's — who  had  assisted  Tyn- 
dale  in  translating  the  Scriptures — when  he  was  led  out  to  Smith- 
field,  waa  received  by  the  people,  who  were  touched  by  liia  constancy, 
with  cheers.  He  bathed  his  hands  in  the  flame,  "as  if  it  was  cold 
water."  "Hooper  limped  cheerfully  along  with  a  stick" — be  waa 
lame  from  sciatica — "and  smiled  when  ho  saw  the  stake."  "Play 
the  man,  Master  Hidley,"  said  Latimer,  aa  he  stood  in  the  flames ; 
**  we  shall  this  day  Ught  up  such  a  candle,  by  God's  grace,  lu  Eng- 
land, aa  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out"  The  burning  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer  t<>uk  place  at  Oxford,  on  a  upot  where  Cranmer  could  see  it 
from  the  i^rison-towcr  in  which  he  whs  confined.  From  this  time,  his 
spirit^  partly  from  physical  exhaustion  and  partly  from  native  timid- 
ity, appeared  to  give  way  altogether.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he 
had  refused  to  fly,  and  he  had  deported  himself  with  firmness  and 
dignity.  But  he  was  plied  with  arguments,  entreaties,  and  with 
promises  that  were  meant  to  delude  him  with  a  hope  of  saving  his 
life,  until  he  was  prevailed  on  to  affix  his  name  to  a  series,  six  in 
number,  of  abject  and  huniiliiitiii;,'  rccantatioua  Tlien  he  was  led 
to  St  Mary's  Church,  on  his  w&v  tu  the  stake;  but  there  he  disapi 
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pointed  his  enemies  and  judges  by  recalliug  the  deniuLi  of  his 
faith  which  hod  bcon  extorted  from  his  wonkness  and 
fear,  and  by  professing  anew  the  Protestant  convictJona 
for  which  be  had  contended.  His  penitence  was  m  genuine  as  that 
of  Peter,  whom,  if  he  did  not  equal  in  courage,  he  had  resembled 
in  a  preBumptuous  confidence  in  lis  strength  to  endure  temptation. 
His  right  hand,  with  which  ho  had  signed  the  denials  of  Lis  faith, 
he  held  out  in  the  flames  until  it  was  consumed.  The  lofty  sta- 
tion of  Granmer,  the  associations  that  clustered  about  a  prelate  who 
had  stood  at  the  beduide  of  two  kings  of  JDugUiud,  to  impart  to 
them  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  his  kind  and  gentle  ways  in 
daily  life,  which,  as  even  Pole  testifies  in  the  letter  written  to  spread 
before  him  hia  alleged  iniquities,  had  drawn  to  him  the  esteem  of 
the  people  ;  bis  quiet  and  pathetio  dignity  in  liia  last  hours ;  the 
atrocious  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated — a  man  now  venerable 
iu  years — donspired  to  produce  an  impresaion  of  abhorrence  for 
the  authors  of  these  inliuman  proceedings.  Yet  it  is  neoedsary  to 
remind  the  reader  that  Cranmcr  himself  was  no  advocate  of  religious 
toleration.  He  had  token  part  in  such  actd  as  the  condemnation  of 
Frith,  in  1533,  for  denying  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
fiacraraent}  the  same  doctrine  as  tlie  Articles  of  1552  likewise  d&^ 
nied;  he  bad  participated  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or  Joau 
of  Kent,  who  woa  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  was  burned  under 
Edward  for  an  heretical  opinion  respecting  the  incamatiou  ;  and, 
in  the  last  days  of  Edward,  he  and  his  ansoeiates  were  engaged  in 
revising  tlie  canon  law,  ami  in  shaping  provisions  for  the  punisli- 
ment  of  behevers  in  doctrines  which  he  had  not  long  before  held 
himself  and  for  rejecting  which  be  hud  afterwards  condemned  Frith 
and  others  to  the  flames.  There  was  no  taint  of  natural  cruelty  in 
his  temper,  but  he  had  been  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  idea 
that  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  law  for  his  people,  as  regards 
professions  of  faith  and  methods  of  worship,  and  that  uniformity 
on  these  points  is  to  be  secured  by  pains  and  penalties. 

The  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  has  been  called  "  the  death-blow  to 
Oatholiciam  in  England"  But  other  events  helped  to  make  the 
queen  unpopular.  CarafTa,  the  bigoted  and  resolute 
champion  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  was  elevated  to  the 
papacy,  taking  the  name  of  Piuil  IV.  He  would  be  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  the  abbey-lands  to  their  old 
ecclesiastical  owners,  and  the  revival  of  monasticism  in  England. 
Mary  was  herself  willing  to  comply  with  sucli  impracticable  de- 
mands, but  she  could  not  carry  Ptuliameut  with  her.     Ooutrarj  to 
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bf  ft*  a«aiMiioa  of  OnChofiam  is  Fii^Ml,  anJ  itaniaavift^ 
fl^mSB.  PnllV.,  vitli  ftO  bis  ^Miifld  haitifitTtoJ 
fcrf>JB|Mia,Mil  fad  aoKkny  tarPtat^  wfcoli>dlMtt  in  ■ygrtftjrl 
vifii  a*  Mora  inMilmrtt  fttologyof  CtaoUritti  aad  Us  adiooL 
T!m  qa«%  whoM  wboU  wml  vw  booad  19  with  th«  esme  of  the 
OrtbniKf  Chnrdi,  wm  foteed  to  wHmwi  the  aatagatam^  ot  tha  p<y 
to  bar  fanabMid,  and  to  ae«  tfae  jwiaati^  Imt  la-inriiial  adnaer  w 
nUgJbmi  ftfidn^  depmed  of  the  ^*|f''**  oftoe.  She  died  on  Nb- 
rraber  17.  ISSa    The  Mst  nig^fc  OudiMl  Pole  died. 

^M  netioo,  whidi  had  txlore  greeted  Mny,  bow  vdaaan«d  £ii£> 
ebeth  to  the  throne.  She  wm  twentj'-fiTe  jeus  of  agc^  end  at  that 
time  comel/  in  peraoo.  Her  UIb  had  been  in  peril  at  the 
aoeeaBon  of  Mai7 ;  at  the  rebelHoa  of  Wjai,  of  vLidi 
A»  WM  aupiioaed  to  have  had  aone  preriooa  kxkovledge ;  and  after 
the  hope  that  an  heir  would  be  born  to  U&ry  vaa  diaqipointed. 
She  had  been  educated  nuder  the  toition  of  Rog>er  Aerhwrn,  and 
«raa  a  good  Oreek  and  Italian  acbolar.  She  had  conformed  to  the 
OtXboUc  ritefl,  but  her  inclinationa  to  IVoteetantism  were  no  seereiL 
At  the  outAct  ebe  made  no  precipitate  changes ;  bat  soon  she  ban- 
iHhcd  the  ta&m  from  her  chapel,  and  the  restoration  of  the  rojal 
aupremacy  followed,  although  she  relinquifihed  the  title  of  "Head 
of  the  Church,"  and  chose  to  be  called  iU  "  Goremor."  She  notified 
Paul  TV.  of  her  election,  but  he  hiinghtily  replied  that  ebe  was  ille- 
((itimftte,  aud  uiunt  submit  her  claima,  as  against  tlie  preteusioos  of 
^fnry  Stuart,  to  his  decision.  Afterwards  Pius  TV.  offered  to  make 
irn[)ortant  conccflsjons,  such  as  the  allowance  of  the  cup  to  tho  lai^ 
find  tho  uM>  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  but  his  overtures  came  too  late, 
lu  truth,  Elizabeth's  title  to  the  crown  was  too  closely  connected 
with  the  validity  of  the  dirorce  of  Henry  VIU,  to  permit  her,  had 
slie  been  so  disposed,  to  foraake  the  Protestant  religion.  She 
HLuJind  the  Scriptures  and  read  the  fathers,  especially  Augustine. 
"If  she  chuDced,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "even  in  common  talk,  to 
■peak  of  God,  Nhn  nImoHt  a1wa3ra  both  gave  him  the  title  of  her 
Blaker  aud  composed  her  eyes  and  counteoauce  to  an  expression 
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of  bumiUty  and  rererence,  a  thing  wHich  I  hnTe  mywlf  often  oT> 
Berved."  Yet,  although  she  showed  in  remarkable  emergencies 
that  she  had  a  sense  of  religion,  this  was  less  obvioas  in  her  ordi- 
nary life.  She  lacked  womanly  delicacy,  was  mendaciniis,  profane, 
fond  of  flatter^-,  aud  parsimonious  to  ou  extreme  that  put  in  jeop- 
ardy the  moat  important  undertakings.  But  she  waa  fearless,  full 
of  enca-gy,  with  tho  etrong  will  of  her  father,  and  delighting  in  the 
splendor  and  show  of  royalty.  She  hod  the  public  virtue  becom* 
tng  the  sovereign  of  a  nation,  ohose  the  ablest  advisers,  of  whom 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  was  chief,  aud  controlled  her  own  wishes — as 
in  abetaining  from  a  marriago  ^nth  Leicester — when  they  clashed 
with  tho  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  a  Lutheran  in  her  the- 
ology, and  was  not  avcrso  to  ceremoniea  On  the  altar  of  her  own 
private  chapel  stood  a  crwcifix  and  a  burning  canJle.  With  her 
consenrative  tendencins,  and  her  high  ideas  of  rcgid  authority,  bIi6 
hod  no  sympathy  with  Calvinism,  which  was  fast  gaining  ground 
in  her  own  kingdom.  Yet  the  politicjil  situation  waa  such  that  she 
waa  not  only  compelled  to  render  aid  to  Calvinists  abroad,  but  to 
Calvinists  in  revolt  against  their  aovereigna — tho  Huguenots  in 
France,  tho  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  followers  ol 
Knox  in  Scotland. 

An  interference  of  tlus  sort  was  first  called  for  in  Scotland. 
There  the  spirit  of  feudalism  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  clanship  was  fervent  The  aristocracy  were  ex- 
tremely rough  in  their  ways,  except  in  the  few  instances 
where  their  manuers  were  somewhat  softened  by  luter- 
oourse  with  France.  Under  James  V.  the  king  and  the  clergy  were 
nnited  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  turbulent  nobility.  There 
waa  nowhere  a  greater  ueod  of  a  religious  reformation.  The  clergy 
were  ignorant  and  profligate.  They  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and 
penalties  iuflictcKl  on  the  aristocracy.  Tlie  lay  gentry  saw  what 
Henry  VUL  had  dono  in  England,  and  looked  with  covetous  oycs 
on  the  vast  estates  of  their  dericol  rivola  The  principal  agent  in 
carrying  farwanl  the  government  of  James  was  Cartlinal  Beaton,  a 
roan  of  dissolute  character,  but  of  much  abiHty,  and  a  resolute  up- 
holder of  the  French  interest.  Ho  proved  himself  coroi>etent  to 
thwart  tho  efforts  of  Henrj'  to  move  his  nephew  to  imitate  him  by 
breaking  off  connection  with  Rome.  War  with  England  ensued. 
The  aruiy  of  James  was  defeated  in  1542  by  the  English  at  Sol  way 
Moss,  and  he  died  soon  after.  He  left  the  kingdom  iu  the  midst 
of  fliaorder  from  contending  factions,  with  an  infant  daughter, 
Mary  Stuort^ — the  niece,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the   Duke  of 
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ftUx  iiiiUacd  M  ft  ]]riMi  vheahs  was  aboot  t«cBtHm  TMn  old.* 
jUUr  WMfaart't  dcaih  be  becftme  m  pritste  tutor  of  bojv.     BemUm 
w  ■■■—'net ml,  id  1546;,  hj  eooapaaian  mowed  bj hatred  of  Ua< 
cruelty  end  Wf  ntwient  for  privata  injiniei^  or  bj-  pmHtiral  i 
Hf,    Kaoxliad  Dopeit  in  tliis  deed  of  blood,  but  had  no  aorrow  to ) 
•sprtm  jar  it    Tliecaemieoof  Baatoo  lookz«fiigeia  thecesUe  of 
8t  AadreVe.    After  aone  time  'Kaox  joined  tbem,  witb  the  papDs 
be  wae  tbes  infftruding.    There  be  wie  cnQed  to  ^iiaatili.  a&d  r»- 
InetaDtly  ooiopUed  with  the  almost  impertttiTe  munmoBa  of  hia 
brntkrao.    Tlie  castle  was  tolceD  by  the  French,  he  was  carried  to 
France  aa  a  captirc,  and  wiu  compelled  to  row  in  the  galle^ra 
After  his  releaAe,  in  1549,  bo  was  cordially  received  bj  Cranmer, ' 
preachiKl  in  tlie  North  of  England,  but  was  not  well  enoagh  satis- 
fied witli  the  ecclaoastical  ^tem  of  Edward  to  accept  a  bishoprio 
that  WAS  o0DT«(l  to  him.     Buring  the  reign  of  Klaiy  he  was  an  exile, 
fimt  ui  Fninkfttrt.  where  h«  wan  the  leader  of  the  jMirty  who  were 
oppofH-d  to  thf  line  of  the  EngUtjli  Prayer  Boot.     Tlie  moat  of  this 
piiiVKJ  hn  Hp«)nt  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  CalviD  and  of  the  other 
praaohan  associated  with  him,     Thore  he   published  his  "First 
Blaat  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Kegiment  of  Women," 
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■which  denied  the  right  of  women  to  rule  natioiis,  and  waa  eBpeoiolly 
aimed  at  "  the  bloody  Jezebel,"  as  he  afterward  called  her,  who 
tbeu  reigned  iu  England.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  mdow  of  Jaiues  V., 
■who  was  now  regent,  was  secretly  bent  ou  subjecting  Scotland  to 
France  ;  but  her  hostihty  to  Mary  of  England  and  to  Philip  caused 
her  (o  make  the  country  an  asylum  even  for  her  Protestant  enemies. 
Knox  returned  in  1555,  and  preached  with  great  effect  in  difici-cnt 
parts  of  the  country.  He  won  to  his  aide  not  only  large  numbers 
of  the  humbler  class,  but  also  many  of  the  nobility  imd  of  the  gen- 
tly. Ho  thundered  in  tl]e  pulpit  againat  idoLitry,  and  the  pcoplo 
responded  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  images  of  the  saints  and  pull- 
ing down  the  monasteries.  He  denounced  the  mass  aa  the  worship 
of  a  false  god  He  was  soon  obliged  to  le^ve  the  country  again, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  Gcncya.  But  the  work  had  gained  such  fin 
impetus  that,  under  his  inspiring  influence,  even  from  a  distance,  it 
went  forward.  Lord  James  Stuart,  bastard  sou  of  Hie  late  king, 
■was  one  of  the  principal  nobles  who  joined  in  it.  In  1557  the 
"lords  of  the  congregation  "  united  in  the  first  solemn 
covenant,  whereby  they  renounced  "the  congregation  of 
Satan,  with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry  thereof/' 
and  engaged  to  defend  "  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ,  and  every 
member  thereof."  Knox  returned  to  Scotlaud  in  1559.  In  the 
northern  kingdom  there  was  a  combinatiuu  of  subjects  against  the 
established  authority  represented  by  the  regent  Yet  ciroum- 
stances  obliged  Elizabeth  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  insurgents,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  in  behalf  of  Calvinism  and  rebellion,  both  of  which 
she  regarded  with  loathing.  In  the  conflict  with  the  Protestants 
Trf.mp''  "I  ^^^^  Scottish  regent  called  in  the  aid  of  French  troops. 
Id  1558,  Marj'  Stuart  had  married  Francis  XL,  and  by  a 
secret  agreement  hatl  given  away  her  kingdom,  iu  the 
event  of  her  death  -without  heirs,  to  France.  Francis  and  Mary 
styled  themselves  king  and  queen  of  England.  Philip  of  Spain  ex- 
pected that  iu  a  war  with  France,  Elizabeth  would  soon  need  his  help, 
and  that  England  would  thus  fall  under  his  power.  But  the  high- 
spirited  English  queen  believed  that  the  safest  course  was  to  brave 
all  the  dangers.  She  sent  her  troops  into  Scotland.  She  was  suc- 
cessful, and,  in  1560,  in  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  it  was  agreed  that 
the  French  should  withdraw,  and  that  the  government  of  Scotland 
should  be  committed  to  a  Council  of  the  Lords  The  regent  tlied 
in  June  of  the  same  year.  The  Estates  convened  in  August  By 
acta  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  CaWinistic  Protestantism  was  then 
made  the  established  religion  of  Scotland. 
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7Van«ifl  H,  the  young  husband  of  Mary,  died  on  December  6, 
1560.  Catbarine  do  Modici  now  acquired  power,  and  set  about  the 
task  of  mediating  between  the  rival  parties  in  France,  and  of  keep- 
kwtIs  ing  down  the  ambition  of  the  Gtiisea.  Mar)'  returned 
nnrtWirt.  jjQ  jjgy  Q„^  kingdom  to  take  her  seat  on  her  tltrone. 
She  w&fl  beautiful  in  person,  quick-witted,  fascinating  in  her  ad' 
dress,  and  with  a  boundless  fund  of  energy.  Her  purpose  from 
the  first  was  to  restore  the  old  religion  iu  Scotland  ;  but  to  attempt 
to  do  BO  at  once  would  have  exposed  her  to  certain  defeat,  and  it 
would  have  defeated  another  design  that  she  never  ceased  to  cher- 
ish— that  of  securing  for  herself  the  crown  of  England  She  left 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs  in  the  Imnds  of  her  Imlf-brother, 
whom  she  made  Earl  of  Murray.  To  celebrate  mass  in  her  own 
chapel  was  a  privilege  which  she  gained  with  great  difficulty,  siuco 
it  encountered  the  stem  public  condemnation  of  Knox,  who  de- 
BM-coooict  Dounced  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles  all  such  idolatry.  He 
wfthKnos.  divined  from  the  beginning  the  inmost  purposes  of  the 
queen,  and  the  powers  of  enchantment  which  she  exerted  clfectu- 
rdly  on  almost  all  who  approached  her  were  lost  on  the  discerning 
and  intrepid  preacher.  His  "  History  of  the  Keformation  of  Re- 
ligion iu  Scotland  "  presents  graphic  narratives  of  the  interviews 
which  he  had  with  her,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  conflict  in  which 
he  was  her  principal  antagonist  She  was  careful  to  do  nothing  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  tlie  acta  which  ha^l  established  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  Aft«r  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  France,  the  hopea 
of  Mary  rose  with  every  advantage  gained  by  her  uncles  and  the 
extreme  Catholic  faction,  of  which  they  were  leaflers.  A  victory  of 
Guise  would  mean,  as  she  believed,  the  downfall  of  Calvinism  in 
Scotland,  and  then  would  follow  a  Catholic  rising  in  England  and 
the  ruin  of  Ulizabeth.  But  the  hopes  of  Mary  in  this  direction 
were  wrecked  by  tlie  conclusion  of  peace  between  Elizabeth  oud 
Catharine  de  Medici,  in  156-1.  Then  (the  abandoned  the  hope  of  a 
marriage  with  Don  Carlos,  or  some  other  powerful  prince  on  the 
continent,  and,  partly  from  an  impulse  of  love,  and  partly  from  pol- 
icy, as  a  means  of  bringing  to  her  support  the  great  earls  in  the 
ntrnuTbiA*  north  of  England,  and  the  English  Catholics  generally, 
with  vmmur  giie  gave  her  hand  to  her  cousin  Daruley.  He  was  tlie 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  after  the 
death  of  James  IV.,  had  married  the  Blarl  of  Angua  The  marriage 
with  Daraley  was  a  menace  alike  to  Protestantism  in  Scotland  and 
iu  England,  and  to  the  throne  and  life  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  was  a  dread,  which  proved  to  be  mi&takeu,  of  a  combi- 
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natioD  of  France  and  Spain  to  cnisli  heresy  everywhere.  The 
vrorthless  character  of  Damlej  was  the  meaus  of  nvcrting  great 
peril  to  the  Protestant  r<»Ugion  iu  Great  Britain.  His  insolence 
enraged  tlie  nobles  ;  hiu  ilrunkenness  ami  other  low  vires  disgusted 
his  wife.  Ilizzio>  an  Italian  favorite,  had  promoted  the  marriage. 
His  murder  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Darnley  and 
acme  of  the  Protestant  lords,  to  whom  Hizzio  was  obnoxious,  were 
the  partners.  Even  then  the  apparent  moderation  uf  Mai^  iu  her 
religioua  pohcy,  in  connection  with  the  birth  of  licr  child, 
afterwards  James  L  of  Englaml,  gave  n  brighter  color  to 
her  prospectfi  of  succeeding,  if  not  of  supplanting,  Elizabeth  ;  but 
the  infatuation  which  led  her  to  place  herself  under  tho  iutluence 
of  Bothwell  was  fatal  to  her  ex{}ectatiou8.  Whether  she  was  privy 
HarntetioM  ***  ^^  murdsr  of  her  husband  or  not,  she  married  BoU  - 
Witt  Botbwdi.  ^eU,  by  whom  the  deed  wos  pluuuej.  At.  Carbeiry  Hill 
a  battle  was  avoided  between  the  forces  of  Bothwell  and  the  army 
collected  by  the  Scottish  lords  to  destroy  him,  by  the  surrender 
ii«t  ftbdi<»  of  Mary,  who  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochlevcu. 
uociaffi.  There  she  abilicaled  the  throne,  apiwinting  Murray  re- 
gent during  tho  minority  of  her  sou.  Her  escape  from  Locldevea 
was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  her  army  at  Langside,  and  her  pre- 
cipitate flight  into  England,  where  she  throw  herself  ou  the  pro- 
tection of  Elizabeth. 

After  the  coronation  of  James,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  con- 
firmed the  acts  of  1560  for  the  estabhshmeut  of  Protestantism. 
This  result  was  secured  mainly  through  the  steadfast 
q)lrit  of  Knox,  who  was  not  leas  resolute  in  withstjuid- 
ing  the  greed  and  ambition  of  the  nobles,  and  their  too  great 
readiness  for  compromise,  than  in  resisting  the  blandishments  and 
threats  of  the  queen. 

In  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church  the 
lay  eldership  had  a  prominent  place.  In  1578  the  "  Second  Book 
of  Diaciphne  "  embodied  the  full  Presbyterian  organi- 
oi  tn«  froouiih  zation,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  the 
presbyteries  and  provincial  synoila  up  to  the  Geuero! 
Assembly,  which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  retaiued, 
whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  tho  measures  of  the  Assembly. 
At  Frankfort,  Knoi  had  composed  a  book  of  devotion  for  publia 
worship,  which  he  used  in  his  church  at  Geneva  :  "The  Forme  ol 
Prayers  and  Ministration  of  tho  Sacraments,  etc.,  used  in  the  Eng- 
lish Congregation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  John  Calvin."    This,  with  a  few  changes,  be- 
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UihUle.  BnlwiqacnU;-  tbe  &tt«mpta  of  Junes  VL,  to  eatefalidi  Che 
toyal  miprtdnmcj,  Mnd  to  introduce  tb«  Anglican  politf ,  begmn  that 
4oDt«rt  hetwoen  the  throne  and  the  kirk  wbich  signalized  tbe  fol- 
towing  ni^a. 

The  clnngea  in  Kni^land  in  matters  of  religion  were  made  hy 
Etixebeih  canUoaidy,  nod  as  circumsUrcea  prompted.  The  Prof- 
eetanta.  if  they  were  able  and  energetic,  and  etrong  in  the 

t  td  large  townti,  Rt  ill  compoaetl  only  a  minority  of  her  sabjeeta 
Tlio  rlcrgy  in  conTocation  protested  ag^ainst  changes  in 
reUglon.  and  afCrmed  tlie  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  and  the 
mpreniary  of  the  ftucceeaore  of  Si  Peter.  The  oath  of  submission  to 
htf  liiiiremBcy  wan,  at  the  finrt,  not  exact**!  with  any  strictnees  of  the 
partiih  mlniatAni.  She  Tentnred  to  restore  the  Prayer  Book,  and  to 
enforno  it«  uu  through  on  Act  of  Uniformity  ;  but  in  the  revision  of 
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it  the  changes  were  obTioualv  desipTied,  by  tlie  removal  oi  offensire 
passages^  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  not  until  Mary 
Stuart  had  bei^un  her  ploU  in  Scotland,  and  the  Guises  were  gain- 
ing power  in  France,  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  rigidly  exacted 
of  all  clergyman.  It  was  likewise  imposed  on  civil  offioers  of  every 
grade.  At  the  same  time  (in  1562),  convocation  revised 
the  Articles — which  were  reduced  from  Forty-two  to 
Thirty-nine — and  the  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe  to  them. 
These  last  measures  are  a  landmark  in  the  vrar&ire  of  Elizabeth 
with  the  papacy. 

Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  use  made  of  the  powers  possessdd 
by  the  queen  through  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Unifonn- 
Vntformjiy  't^'  ^^^  through  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which 
la  rrtigion.  ^j^,  clothed  with  ample  powers  for  carrj'ing  these  laws 
into  effect  Apart  from  l>etter  motives  and  considerations  of  policy, 
her  own  religious  indifference  prevented  her  from  caring  to  pry 
into  the  opinions  of  her  subjects,  or  from  inflicting  penalties  for 
mere  beliet  "What  is  called  religious  persecution,  in  her  reign, 
was  almost  exclusively  indirect  AVhat  was  demanded  was  com- 
pliance with  the  laws  relative  to  outward  worship,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance  to  all  foreign  ecelesiastical  authority.  The 
government  of  Elizabeth  took  the  ground  which  was  taken  by  all 
Lutheran  Protestants,  and  was  expressed  in  Germany  by  the  max- 
im, cujua  regio  ejus  rdigio :  the  religion  of  a  country  ia  to  be  that  of 
the  sovereign.  Only  the  Calvinists,  who  denied  to  .the  magistrate 
BO  extensive  prerogatives^  rejected  this  doctrine.  Even  they,  when 
they  could  control  the  action  of  the  state,  as  in  Scotland  or  at 
Geneva,  enforced  uniformity.  It  ia  to  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  control  of  the  ciril  authority  in  affairs  of  religion  was  the 
object  which  had  1>een  contended  for  ht  the  long  battle  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  tlie  papacy,  and  i^ninst  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy. 
To  the  foregoing  remarks  it  should  be  added  that  whatever  injus* 
tice  and  other  evils  grew  out  of  the  despotism  of  Henrj*  VlXL,  and 
the  despotism,  not  a  little  mitigsted,  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  only 
through  a  strong  government  in  England,  during  this  age  of  dis- 
cord, that  the  land  was  saved  from  the  unspeakable  calamities  of  n 
civil  war,  in  which,  as  in  France,  the  hatred  natural  to  such  a  con- 
test would  have  been  rendered  doubly  intense  by  religious  ani- 
mosity. 

The  severe  measures  against  Boman  CBthoUca  in  this  reign 
were  due,  not  to  any  antagonism  to  their  theology,  but  to  the  po- 
litical hostility  which  was  oftOD  inseparably  aasociated  with  it^ 
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and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  consequent  dangers  to  which  the 

crown  and  the  kingdom  were  expoued.     Tlie  Protcstanf- 

Sodun"'       ism  of  the  queen  was  made  the  ground  of  attack  upon  her 


by  foreign  powers,  and  of  plots  tigaiuui  her  life.  In  1569 
Tiotory  over  the  Huguenots  in  France  was  followed  by  a  Catholia 
rebellion  in  the  North  of  England.  Tlie  demand  was  that  Mary's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  lu  1570,  Pius  V. 
promulgated  his  bull,  excommunicating  tlie  queen,  deposing  her 
and  releasing  her  Rubjecta  from  their  allegiance.  The  popo  en- 
couraged the  English  Catholics  in  the  North  to  revolt.  Philip  of 
Spain  was  deterred  only  by  prudential  motives  fi-om  sending  forces 
BbsIukIuiii  *o  ^^^  them.  The  current  of  eventa  waa  gradually  lead- 
^''^  ing  to  a  direct  conflict  witli  Spain.     For  her  own  security 

she  secretly  provided  assistance  for  the  revolted  subjects  of  Philip 
m  the  Netherlands,  which  pleaaed  France,  as  hor  aid  to  the  Scot- 
tish rebels  liad  gratified  Philip.  Covertly  she  lent  aseistance,  also, 
to  the  Huguenots.  At  length,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estants in  the  Notberlnnds  obliged  her  to  send  over  troops  openly 
for  their  succor.  Shortly  after,  Drake  nppeared  before  St.  Do- 
mingo and  seized  that  island.  Aa  England  diiftcd  into  a  war  \>'ith 
Spain,  perils  thickened  at  home.  In  15C8  Dr.  Allen  had  catal)- 
lished  a  Catholic  college  at  Douay,  for  the  eilucalion  of  priests  for 
service  in  England.  At  the  instigation  of  Gregory-  Xlil.,  in  I57G, 
they  began  their  work.  They  were  naturally  considered  by  Eliza- 
beth and  her  counsellora  aa  fomenters  of  treason.  Lord  Bacon  de- 
scribes them  aa  "  Bemiuary  priests,  who  were  bred  in  foreign  parts, 
and  supported  by  the  puraca  and  clmritiea  of  foreign  princes,  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  lliis  kingdom,  and  whose  time  liad  been  p.^ased 
in  places  where  the  very  name  of  Elizabeth,  was  never  heard  except 
as  that  of  a  heretic  excommunicated  and  accursed  ;  '*  .  .  .  and 
who  "had  by  their  own  arts  and  poisons  depraved  and  soured  with 
a  new  leaven  of  malignity  the  whole  lump  of  Catholics,  which  had 
before  been  more  meek  and  harmless."  At  length  the  priests  were 
forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  laud,  and  it  waa  made  treason  to 

harbor  them.      A  couBiderablo   number  of  them  were 

1564 

seize<l  and  executed.  Burleigh  explained  to  the  world 
how  the  queen  hod  been  driven  to  depart  from  the  merciful  and 
tolerant  policy  toward  the  Roman  Catholics  with  which  she  had  be- 
gun her  reign.     But  the  defences  of  this  change  in  her  course  do 

not  avail  as  an  excuse  for  the  enforcement  of  the  re- 

MmTJ  BtdAft. 

preasive  laws  againnt  the  priests  at  a  later  day,  when  the 
danger  of  Spanish  invasion  was  over.     Mary  Stuart  was  the  centre 
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fit  the  hopes  of  Ibe  enemies  of  Protestant  England,  and  of  KUz- 
abeth.  By  her  advinera  Mary's  life  was  deemed  n  perpetiml  nien- 
Ace.  "When  her  complicity  in  the  oonflpiracy  of  Babinglou,  wliich 
luTolved  a  Spanish  invusion,  and  the  dethronement  and  death  of 
the  queen,  waa  proved,  her  death-warrant  was  signed, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Fotlici-ingaj.  Tlie  sailing  of 
the  Spanish  armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  the  culminiir- 
tion  of  a  prolonged,  desultory  warfare,  mninly  on  the  ocean.  It 
was  the  supremo  effort  of  the  CftthoUc  reaction  to  annihilate  the 
Protestant  strength.  The  destruction  of  this  mighty 
fleet  by  the  valor  of  EngUsh  seamen,  reinforced  by  the 
tempest,  "was  a  mortal  blow  to  tJae  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protest 
ant  England. 

In  ordt-r  to  understand  the  PuritAn  controversy  we  must  look 
more  closely  at  tlie  general  character  of  the  Anglican  Church,  aa 
it  was  determined  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Tlint 
controversy  did  not  arise  on  account  of  any  differences 
in  theological  doctrina  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great 
question  on  which  Protestants  were  divided  was  the  Ix>rd's  Supper. 
The  adoption  by  the  English  reformers  of  the  Swiss 
doctrine,  in  tlio  form  in  which  it  waa  held  by  Bullinger 
and  Calvin,  established  complete  concord  between  the 
two  classes  of  tlieologions,  and  this  amity  was  manifested  and  kept 
up  by  constant  correspondence.  Of  Cranmer's  conversion  to  the 
Swiss  doctiinc,  and  of  its  insertion  in  the  Forty-two  Aiiicles,  wo  have 
already  spoken.  In  15G2,  at  the  revision  of  the  Articles,  the  pointed 
and  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  Lutheran  view  was  omitted,  and 
the  denial  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was 
withdrawn  ;  but  the  statement  in  the  revised  Articles  (XX^'T^. 
and  XXIX.)  is  iu  exact  conformity  with  the  Calviuistio  opinion. 
Bishop  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr;  "As  for  matters  of  doctrine, 
we  have  pjircd  everything  away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from 
your  doctrine  by  a  uoil's-breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ublquitarian  theory  " 
—  the  Lutheran  view — "there  is  no  danger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  where  the  stones 
have  sense."  The  explanation  of  the  doctrine  which  is  given  in 
the  homiUea,  sent  forth  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  Calvin's  teaching.  "  Tlte  real  presence  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,"  wrote  Hooker,  "  is  not  in  the  sacrament  but  in 
the  worthy  receiver."  Tlie  rubric  at  the  close  of  the  communion 
service,  inserted  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  dropped  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  EHzabetb,  but  restored  iu  1661,  aflirms  that  '*the 
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naturu?  jody  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Christ  are  in  heaTcn,  and 
not  here  ;  it  being  against  tbe  trutb  of  Christ's  natural  body  to  be 
at  one  time  iu  more  places  tban  one."  At  tlie  same  time  the 
rubric,  as  amended  in  IfiGl,  g^iards  against  the  inference  that  a 
"real  and  essential "  presence  of  Cbriflt  is  denied. 

Nor  was  there  any  conflict  with  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent  on  the  subject  of  predestination.    For  a  long  period,  the 

Protestants  held  in  common  the  essential  points  of  the  Au- 
The  English  reformers,  Craumer  and 

Ridley  included,  professed  the  doctrine  of  unconditional 
election.  Cranmer— not  to  speak  of  other  proofs — indicates  his 
opinion  in  tlte  notes  on  the  Great  Bible.  That  is,  they  held  to 
what  was  the  main  fentiire  of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistio 
ajstems.      This  doolriue  is  explicitly  set  forth  iu  the  Seventeenth 

Article.     Through  the  whole  icign  of  Edward,  CalTin's 

personal  influence  was  great  in  England.  It  grew  to  be 
still  greater  after  the  beginning  of  Elizjibeth's  reign.  "  His  Insti- 
tutes," says  Blunt,  a  defender  of  High  Church  opinions  and  an 
(^ponont  of  CoIviniBin.  "were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  might  bo  considered  their  text-book  in  theology."  "  The  Insti- 
tutes," says  liar  J  wick,  "  became  a  ftirt  of  oracle  and  text-book  for 
the  students  in  the  universities."  Hooker,  writing  near  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  speaks  of  Calvin's  nutbority  as  having  equalled 
that  of  the  "  Master  of  Sentences,"  Peter  Lombard,  in  the  flour- 
iahing  period  of  scholaaticiam,  *'bo  that  the  perfect^st  divines  were 
judgeiTi  they  who  were  skilfulest  iu  Calvin's  wi-itings."  Hooker 
himself  praises  the  Institutes  and  the  commentaries  of  Calvin,  and 
has  no  contest  with  his  doctrinal  system.  He  pronounces  him 
"  incomparably  the  wisest  roan  that  ever  tlie  French  Church  did 
enjoy,  since  the  hour  it  enjoyed  him."  Bullinger's  writijiga  were 
held,  likewise,  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  bo  that  as  late  as  1586, 
young  curates  not  Ucenacd  to  preach  were  tUrected  by  the  Southern 
Convocation  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Bible  and  Bullinger's 
Decades  in  Latin  or  English.  There  were  shades  of  diiterence  in 
England,  as  iu  the  Reformed  churches  abroad,  on  this  subject  of 
predestination.  There  were  higher  and  more  moderate  Calvinisia. 
ThB  ■■  Laoj-  ThiA  was  monifcfit  in  connection  with  the  *'  I^ambeth 
'****'*'*'^'' Articles,"  in  which  predestination  was  set  forth  in  n 
bald  and  rigid  form.  In  them  assurance  is  declared  esaential  to 
saving  faith.  Tliey  grew  out  of  attacks  on  predestination  by  cer- 
tain individuala  in  the  imivendty  of  Cambridge.  They  were  sub- 
Bcribeil  by  Whitgift,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  by  Uutton, 
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Arclibishop  of  York,  and  by  the  Bishaps  of  London  and  of  Bangor. 
The  tLmendmeDi  of  these  Articles  by  Huiton,  uud  Btill  more  the 
exprcBmOQB  of  Hooker  on  the  tjubject  of  which  they  treat,  indicate 
a  rising  dispORition  to  avoid  the  more  extreme  type  of  predestiua- 
rian  tlieology.  Tet  this  diB{>08itiou  waa  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  BuUinger.  It  waa  the  mauifeHtation,  for  the  first  time,  of  dissent 
from  Calvinism,  that  called  out  the  lAmbeth  declaration,  and  Fuller 
ia  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  saying  that  it  expressed  "  the  general 
uid  received  doctrine  of  England  iu  that  age." 

At  the  outset,  and  for  a  long  period,  there  was  no  contro- 
Tersy  among  the  reformers  on  the  Bubject  of  episcopacy.  The 
Cbatch  goT-  Lutherans,  in  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  declare  episcopacy 
•wneoL  to  be  a  human  institution,  and  assert  that  when  ordinary 
bishops  become  enemies  of  the  Church  or  refuse  to  ordain,  they 
may  bo  dispensed  with.  Melanchthou  wanted  bisliops,  as  a  means 
of  protecting  the  Church  from  disorder  and  from  the  apprehended 
tyranny  of  princes,  and  Luther  would  not  have  objected  to  them. 
Bishops  were  retained  by  the  Lutherans  in  Sweden,  ami,  iu  tbe 
form  of  superintendents,  in  Denmark.  Calvin  recommended  tbe 
King  of  Poland  to  retain  bishops,  and  felt  no  repugnance  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  presidency  by  a  single  minister,  who  should  be  appointed 
to  such  a  duty  by  the  Cliuxch.  ^Vheu  Swiss  divines  came  to  Eng- 
land they  generally  foiuid  many  things  which  they  wished  to  see 
reformed  ;  but  to  bishops,  as  such,  they  had  no  repugnance.  When 
English  divines  weut  to  Strasburg,  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  they  felt 
not  the  slightest  scruples  on  the  score  of  the  parity  of  the  clergy 
which  they  found  to  be  established  in  these  places. 

Until  we  approach  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  are  no 
traces,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  of  the  jure  Jiri/io  idea  of  episco- 
viow  of  V^y — ^^^  doctrine  that  bishops  are  uecessaiy  to  the  be- 
epiwopMT.  iug  of  a  church,  and  that  without  episcopal  ordination 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  lawfully  discharged.  The 
Articles  are  obviously  drawn  np  according  to  the  prevalent  idea 
that  each  national  church  is  to  determine  its  own  polity  and  cere- 
monies. Episcopacy  is  not  among  the  notes  of  the  Ghurcli,  as  it  is 
defined  in  them.  "  Orders  "  are  not  allowed  to  be  colled  sacra^ 
menta  in  the  scriptural  sense,  since  for  these  there  is  i-equisite 
some  "visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God."  It  had  been 
the  commou  view  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  difference  between 
bishop  and  priest  la  one  of  office  and  not  of  order,  the  defining 
characteristic  of  '*  oixler  "  being  power  to  perform  a  special  act,  in- 
volving a  certain  indelible  character  impressed  on  the  bouL    The 
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priest,  08  capable  of  performing  the  miracle  of  the  Kucbarist,  ivas 
in  everTthiDg,  except  in  office  or  fnnction,  on  a  level  with  the  bishop. 
This  opinion  was  held  eren  br  Bellarmine.  It  prevaileil  aniong^  the 
AngUcau  reformers.  It  is  taagbt  in  "The  Instilution  of  a  ClirU- 
iun  UaOt"  published  b;  anthoritT  in  1537.  It  is  asserted  br  Bishop 
j*ii«r«<iM>-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^'^  "Apology"  for  the  Church  of  England, 
Brta«MUi  and  in  his  "Defence"  of  the  "Apologr."  The  first  of 
these  works,  translated  into  English  by  the  wife  of  Sir 
Kicholaa  Bacon,  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  chained  in  every  pariah 
church  in  England,  that  it  might  be  freely  read  and  consulted. 
The  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  in  the  Prayer  Book,  to  bo  sure,  affirms 
that  "  from  the  apostles'  time  there  hare  been  these  onleni  of  min- 
isters in  Christ's  Church  :  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  Yet  the 
term  "onlers"  is  used  by  Jewel,  for  example,  in  a  popular  sense, 
as  intei-changeable  with  "degrees,"  and  it  ia  rendered  "degrees" 
in  the  translation  of  his  "  Defence,"  This  view,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  distinction  of  bishop  and  presbyter  is  one  of 
office,  and  not  of  order,  cannot  be  conaidere^l  a  mere  legacy  from 
the  schoolmen,  received  without  scrutiny.  It  is  held  much  later 
by  so  learned  and  celebrated  defenders  of  episcopacy  as  Dean  Field 
Ci^nHT^  ^^^  Archbishop  TJasher.  A  catechism,  approved  by 
»!•«.  Cranmer  in  15i8,  and  aaid  to  have  been  mainly  a  trans- 

lation of  a  Lutheran  workj  teaches  a  suoceasion  from  the  apostles 
of  "  bishops  and  priests  "  in  the  ministry  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  classes  of  ministers  to  one  another.  "It 
was  not,"  says  Blunt,  "  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  tliat 
the  distinction  between  the  orders  of  bishops  and  priests  was  as- 
serted." At  the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  Cranmer  was  writing  to 
MelanchthoD,  Bullinger,  and  Calvin,  in  the  hoi>e  of  procuriuga  gen- 
eral aynod  of  the  Protestant  churches  for  the  construction  of  a 
common  basis  of  doctrine.  In  these  letters  th^ro  is  no  hint  of  any 
importaot  matter  to  be  coneidered  as  a  ground  of  fellowship  save 
the  grand  mooted  point  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Tlio  stituto  of  the 
13th  of  Elizabeth  made  room  for  ministers  ordained  abroa<l.  ac- 
cording to  other  forms  than  those  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
to  be  admitted  to  parishes  in  EugltuiLL  Such  ministers,  as  is  shown 
by  numerous  incontrovertible  proofs,  were  thus  atlmitted  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  through  Elizabeth's  reigu,  and  even  fai*  iulo  the 
next  century.  Down  to  the  era  of  Laud  and  Charles  L,  when  the 
sacerdotal  theory  of  episcopacy  had  taken  root,  the  validity  of  the 
ordination  received  by  the  ministry  of  foreign  churches  was  not 
seriously  impugned,  nor  was  there  tin  inti>rruptiou  of  ecclesiustica) 
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feHowBliip  between  them  and  the  Cbtirch  of  EDgkml.  Even  in  Iha 
great  reaction  after  the  restoratioD  of  the  Stuart^  the  Act  of  Uui- 
formitj,  in  IGGl,  which  required  episcopal  ordination  of  all  in- 
cumbents of  lienefices,  ndiled  the  proviso  "  that  the  penalties 
in  ihiB  act  Bholl  not  extend  to  the  foreigners  or  aliens  of  the  forpir^ 
Reformed  churches  allowed,  or  to  be  allowed,  by  the  kiug'a 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  in  England." 

There  were  two  stages  in  the  Puritan  controversy.  In  the  first, 
the  subject  of  contention  was  the  use  of  the  vestmenta  of  the  clergy 
ThB  ritiudktic  ^1^*1  of  certain  ceremonies.  In  the  secotid,  into  which 
"»»^"*'-  the  first  led,  prelacy  and  the  relation  of  Church  to  Sl«to 
were  the  great  matters  in  debate.  From  the  beginning  there  were 
some  in  England  who  wished  to  introduce  more  radical  changea 
than  the  government — not  to  spealc  now  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple—would allow.  Tlieir  gener.al  aim  was  to  conform  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  to  the  type  which  it  had  assumed  in  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  churches  on  the  contineut.  This  tendency  was 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  foreign  divines  whom 
Cranmer  drew  about  him  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  It  acquired  a 
fresh  and  powerful  stimulus  by  the  return  of  the  exiles — eight  hun- 
dred in  number — who  had  been  inhospitably  regarded  by  the  Lu- 
therans, and  who  had  resorted  mostly  to  Zurich  and  Geneva,  or 
to  the  cities  of  the  Rhine,  where  Calvinism  was  established.  The 
Tacant  bishoprics^  of  which  after  Elizabeth's  accession  there  wcro 
thirteen,  were  naturally  filled  with  the  stanch  defenders  of  Prot- 
estantism, who  had  preferred  exile  to  Kubmis»ion  to  tlie  papal  sys- 
tem 08  restored  by  her  predecessor.  Parker,  who  bul  remained  in 
England,  in  some  place  of  safe  seclumon,  was  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury-.  Tlie  new  leaders  among  the  clorgy  desired  to  cast 
aside  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  with  them  other  peculiarities  of 
the  ritual  which  had  been  generally  dropped  by  their  Protestitnt 
brethren  on  the  continent.  The  ground  of  the  objection 
UMraatBiauu,  to  theso  tilings  was  that  they  were  identified  in  the  i>op- 
ular  miud  with  the  notion  that  the  minister  is  a  priest 
They  wcro  often  pronounced  to  bo  badges  of  "popery."  When  it 
was  said  in  reply  that  the  usages  in  question  were  iudifierent  in 
their  nature,  not  being  forbidden  in  tho  gospel,  it  was  rejoined  that 
they  are  misleading,  and  that,  tven  if  not  contrai-y  to  a  couimaud- 
meni  of  Scripture,  the  civil  magistrat«  still  has  no  right  to  couipel 
the  observance  of  them.  In  this  last  proposition  was  evidently  in- 
volved an  idea  a«  to  the  royal  supremacy,  whieh  might  eTeutnolly 
)ead  to  a  grave  conflict.     "When  it  is  remembered  what  a  ferment 
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has  been  excited  in  England  recently  by  ritualistic  controTersie^ 
which,  considering  llie  present  time  iu  oompiiriHUu  with  the  past^ 
are  of  far  less  moment,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  tbo  out* 
brcakiug  of  the  Puritan  debate,  which  rekted  to  tlieines  lying 
in  the  same  province.  In  the  framing  of  the  Prayer  Book  cai-e  ha4 
been  taken  to  offend  aa  little  as  possible  the  adherents  of  the  Cath- 
olic system,  aud  the  people  who  had  an  inbred  attachment  to  the 
methods  of  worship  under  which  they  had  grown  up.  In 
uaauoMrrA-  the  Prayer  Book  the  conservatives  found  a  wannut  for 
*  "*  their  proclivities  in  religioua  thought     Of  the  mass  of 

the  parisli  priests  but  very  few  were  deprived  of  their  livings  when 
Elizabeth  came  iu.  ^Mlat  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  more  than 
nine  thousaud  beueliced  clergymeu  who  had  so  lately  used  their ' 
missals  and  breviaries,  if  innovations  of  a  radical  character  iu  the 
accustomed  forms  should  be  suddenly  iutrodiiced  and  imjiosed  by 
law  ?  Besides  the  consideration  of  safety  and  expediency,  there 
was  risiug  among  the  clei^  a  school  of  Protestant  divines  who 
were  more  and  more  dispoBe<l  to  go  back  of  Calvin  to  Augustine, 
and  to  draw  their  theological  and  ecclesiagtical  priucipWa  from  the 
Church  of  the  firat  three  centuries.  Yet  the  party  averse  to  the 
continued  use  of  the  vestments  wus  stroug  in  numbers,  and  still 
more  iiiAucntial  from  the  ability  and  standing  of  its  mombem  Tsx 
the  reign  of  Edwartl,  Hooper,  when  chosen,  in  1550,  to 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  at  first  refused  to  wear  the 
bishop's  apparel  at  his  consecration.  After  lie  ha<l  been  impris- 
oned the  difficulty  was  settled  by  a  compromiue.  In  1555  tbo 
TmbiM  It  trouble  sprung  up  among  the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort, 
pmikfori.  where  Knox  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  party  which  de- 
manded changes  iu  the  communion  servico  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  other  alterations  in  connection  with  them.  When  this  party 
was  outnumbered  by  fresli  emigrants  from  England  who  attached 
themselves  to  the  other  side^  he  withdi%w  to  Geneva.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  a  general  feeling  among 
her  newly-appointed  bishopa  in  favor  of  the  dLsuse  of  the  voatmenta 
and  of  the  other  ofifeusive  ccromonioa,  such  aa  kneeling  at  the  sac- 
rament, signing  the  cross  in  baptism,  etc  This  was  the  wish  of 
Jewel,  who  stigmatized  the  clerical  garb  as  "a  relic  of  the  Amor- 
ites,"  and  in  his  letters  to  Peter  Martyr  rejoiced  that  in  Scotland 
the  "theatrical  dresses,"  etc,  had  been  consigned  to  the  fiamea. 
With  him  agreed  Nowell,  Handys,  afterwords  Archbishop  of  York, 
Griudal,  who  followed  Piu"ker  as  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterburj*,  and 
many  other  diWncs.    Even  Parker,  at  the  outset,  appears  to  have 
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looked  on  the  Tegtments  with  disfavor.  Burleigh,  Walsingliaro, 
Leicester,  ami  many  other  prominent  cirilianB,  were  of  the  aame 
mind.  But  this  waa  a  matter  on  which  the  queen  was 
inflexible.  Tlio  Swiss  divines  who  were  consulted  bj 
Jewel  and  bia  aasociatea,  geuendlj'  adWacd  a  humoring  of  her 
wishes,  rather  than  a  refusal  to  toko  office  at  the  risk  of  driving 
Elizabeth  nearer  the  papal  party.  Many  of  the  clergy,  however, 
did  not  conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  rituaL  A  sort  of 
chaos  ensued  in  the  modes  of  worship.  Elizabeth  detemiiDed  to  put 
an  end  to  this  confusion  and  to  this  disobedience  to  her  enact- 
ments. It  was  Elizabeth,  and  not  her  bishoi>9,  wlio  compelled  the 
use  of  the  vestments.  Parker  was  i-e(|uired  to  prosecute  the  dc-hn- 
quents.  At  length  the  Puritans  begun  to  organize  iu  aejmrate 
"conventicles,"  as  their  meetings  were  styled  by  tht'ir  ndversnriGs, 
in  order  to  worship  iu  the  mamier  which  they  approved.  They 
were  numerous.  Tlieir  clergy  were  learned  and  effective  preach- 
ers, and  both  clergy  and  people  were  willing  to  Buffer  for  the  sake 
of  conscience.  Wliatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  ritual  controversy,  there 
con  be  no  want  of  approval  of  the  zeal  of  the  Puritans  against  plu- 
i-alities  and  in  favor  of  a  stricter  discipline  iu  the  Church,  and  of 
an  educated,  earnest  ministry  to  take  the  place  of  the  thousands  of 
unworthy  and  grossly  ignorant  clergymen. 

If  Hooper  was  the  father  of  Puritanism  iu  its  incipient  form,  alike 
relation  to  Puritaniara,  as  a  ripe  and  developed  system,  belongs  to 
CMtwr^jrb^  Thomas  Cartwrlght,  Lady  Marg.iret'a  professor  of  divin- 
]59fr.taie.  £(^y  ^^  Cambridge.  Tet,  Puritanism,  by  being  associated, 
under  his  auspices,  with  Presbyterian  ism,  and  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian system  as  an  exclusively  authorized  system  of  polity, 
cooled  the  zeal  of  no  small  number  of  those  who  might 
before  have  been  counted  nraong  its  adherents.  The  first 
point  in  Cartwright'a  aystem  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the 
rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  rule  of  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  Church.  They  prescribe,  as  he  holds,  a  system  of  polity  from 
which  the  Church  is  not  at  liberty  to  departs  The  second  point 
is  that  the  management  of  church  affairs  belongs  to  the  Church  it- 
self and  its  officers,  and  not  to  civil  magistrates.  Tliua  Calvinism 
asserted  in  England  its  doctrine  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
of  State  control,  and  also  its  doctrine  of  the  contrrd  of  the  State  by 
the  Church  ;  for  Cartwright  was  no  friend  of  toleration.  In  his 
view  there  must  be  uniformity  in  religion,  enforced  by  the  civil 
ftuthority.    Moreover,  he  maintained  that  the  system  of  polity 
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which  the  Scriptures  ordain  is  the  Presbyt^rinn,  and  that  prelacy  ia, 
therefore,  unlawful. 

Against  these  views  there  rose  in  opposition  the  queen  hersejf, 
who  was  dinposed  to  jjush  her  undefined  Tisitatorial  power  even  so 
ODoodtion  to  ^^*'  ***  *'^  prohibit  the  meetings  of  clergymen  for  mutual 
improvement,  and,  with  her,  all  Biipportera  of  the  royal 
supremacy  when  it  was  kept  within  narrower  limita 
Agfunst  Cartwright'B  views  there  were  arrayed,  moreover,  all  de- 
fenders  of  the  Episcopal  Hystein  of  chui-oh  government  Tliese,  in- 
clnding  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  principal  opponent 
of  Cortwright'a  doctrines,  even  then  were  far  from  asserting  the^wT* 
dimno  theory,  or  the  necessity  of  bishops,  in  the  sense  that  a  church 
cannot  fxist  without  them.  Tliey  went  no  farther  than  to  main- 
tain the  antitjiiity  and  expediency  of  the  Episcopal  organization. 
"Wherein,"  says  AVliitgift,  "do  we  agree  \s-ith  the  papists?  or 
wherein  do  we  dissent  from  the  reforraod  churches?  With  these 
we  have  all  tH>ints  of  doctrine  and  substaDC'e  in  common  ;  from  tho 
others  we  dissent  in  the  most  part  both  of  doctrine  and  ceremo- 
nies/' But  one  extreme  tended  to  beget  another.  Bancroft,  who 
jur*  aieinf!  eventually  became  the  successor  of  "Whitgift,  is  thought 
Bpt«»r«i-r.  to  have  been  the  first  to  propound  the  exclusive  theory, 
which  would  cast  the  other  Protestant  churclies  out  of  the  Church 
Catholic  ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  hU  sermon  atSL  Paul's  Cross, 
in  15S0,  warrants  the  imputation.  At  the  consecration,  in  1610,  of 
tho  Scottish  bishops,  who  had  received  only  Presbyterian  ordina- 
tion, be  met  a  "scruple,"  or  inquiry,  of  Bishop  Audrewes,  with  the 
remark  that  ordiuation  by  presbyters,  where  bishops  could  not  be 
had,  was  suf^cicnt.  The  bishops  then  created  were  sent  to  preside 
over  Presbyterian  clergy. 

About  tho  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  a  new  turn  was  given 
to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Hooker, 
Kubmri  ^^^  treatise  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity.**  nis  eerene,  dis- 
ww^'in**'*'  passionate  spirit,  his  vigor  and  eloquence,  eeemed  to  take 
prindpk*.  Qp  ^.|jg  controversy  into  a  higher  atmosphere.  He  be-1 
lieves  in  the  apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy,  and  admits  bis 
difference  from  Jewel,  lus  revered  mast«r  and  guide,  in  holding 
that  bishops  are  a  distinct  order  from  presbyters.  But  he  enters 
into  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority. 
WTiile  claiming  that  Episcopacy  is  the  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  tho  best  fnrui.  be  ofBrnis  that  "  the  whole  church  visible 
bein*;  the  true  original  subject  of  all  jxtwer,"  *'it  may  be  in  somecaaes^ 
not  unueceuaary  that  we  decUue  from  the  ordinary  ways,"  when  led] 
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thereto  by  "  an  exigence  of  neceasity."  Although  Episcopacy  be  of 
divine  orflinfttion,  there  is  no  necessity,  he  tella  ua,  "  for  an  ever- 
histiug  continuance  of  bishops."  Episcopacy  is  not  necessary,  he 
teaches,  for  the  validily  of  the  sacraments.  "There  may  be."  he 
v«iidii  of  coocedes,  "a  very  great  and  BufBcient  reason  to  allow 
ium-Epiwp«i  ordination  mode  without  a  bishop."  Calvin,  he  thinks, 
did  the  beat  he  could  in  his  church  arrangements  at 
Geneva.  Tlius  Hooker  made  space  for  the  full  ecclesiastical  recog- 
nition of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches,  and  for  "the  numberB," 
to  quote  the  words  of  Keble,  "who  had  been  atlmilted  to  the  min- 
ifitrj'  of  the  Church  in  England,  with  no  better  than  Presbyterian 
«.  ..    ,.  ^     ordination."     Through   the   century  that   followed  the 

The  KngUih  ,  .  . 

Chureh  Mu)     Reformation  there  was  iu  ceneral  a  fraternal  recoimition 

U>r  other  ~  " 

of  the  foreign  Protestant  churches.     It  maybe  sufficient 

to  r?fer  to  the  names  of  three  prominent  churchmen,  all 
of  ihftm  eminent  defenders  of  Bpiscopacy  as  the  earliest  and  best 
Piew,i5ei-  method  of  church  government  The  first  is  Kichard 
16VL  Field,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  who  in  hia  famous  work  on  the 

Church,  defends  the  foreign  churches  and  the  sufficiency  of  their 
Hrtii.  H7«-  orders.  The  second  is  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  who  wrote 
*"*•  much  Utorj  and  at  the  requetit  of  Laud,  but  who  repu- 

diates with  warmth  the  charge  of  uncharitable nesa  in  relation  to  the 
foreign  Protestant  churches,  which,  he  says,  for  want  of  Episcopacy 
"lose  nothing  of  the  true  easence  of  a  church."  Hall  was  one  of 
the  deputies  wlio  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dort  The  third  name  is  that 
J    ^  of  Ussher,  the  moat  learned  champion  of  Episcopacy  in 

tT«A«,  ism-  tiial  ^e,  who  maintains  the  same  view.     Long  after  the 

Restoration  and  the  great  Episcopal  reaction  that  at- 
tended it,  even  until  now,  like  principles  have  been  mantained  by 
wrm»m  many  disTues  of  high  diatinctiou  in  the  English  Church, 
w^e,  i»i-    Archbishop  Wake  in  1724  wrote  to  Courayer  :  "  I  should 

be  sorry  to  affirTQ  that,  where  the  government  is  not 
Episcopal,  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  true  administration  of  the 
sacraments;"  and,  in  1719,  he  wrote  to  Le  Clerc,  concerning  the 
Continental  Protestant  churches  :  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to  have  such 
an  iron  heart,  that  on  account  of  this  defect" — the  absence  of  Epis- 
copal government — "  I  should  think  that  any  of  them  ought  to  be 
cut  off  from  our  communion  ;  or,  with  some  mad  writers  among  us  "* 
—•/urioKis  infer  noa  scriptoribiu — "  I  should  affirm  that  they  have 
no  ti^c  and  valid  sacraments,  and  even  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
called  Christiana." 

But  from  the  time  of  Bancroft  another  school  grew  up,  which 
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was  diapoeei)  to  make  Episcopacy  essential,  not  merely  to  the  veil* 
being,  but  also  to  the  being  of  a  church.  This  is  the  view  pre- 
sented in  the  writings,  on  this  subject,  ot  Jeremy  Taylor.  It  is 
dharaoteriBtio  of  the  school  of  Hammond  and  of  Land.  Its  growth 
in  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  Puritan 
assaults  upon  ])relacy,  and  the  assertion  by  Presbyterians  of  the 
exclusive  right  of  their  system  ;  |)artly  to  an  alienation,  on  doctri- 
nal and  other  grounds,  from  the  German  Lutherans,  and  the  spread 
of  Arrainianism  in  England,  by  which  the  bond  of  sympathy  with 
the  Calvinistic  churches  abroad  was  weakened  ;  and  partly  to  the 
decrease  of  danger  from  the  side  of  the  Bomon  Catholic  party, 
which  rendered  the  union  of  Protestants  in  England  with  one 
another  and  with  their  brethren  abroad  a  less  imperative  ueceosity. 
But  beyond  iheae  ajjecifio  causes  of  the  growth  of  High  Church 
doctrine,  we  must  not  overlook  an  increasing  influence,  not  spring- 
ing wbolly  from  these  agencies,  of  what  have  been  called  "the 
primitive  and  Ctitholio  elements,"  which,  along  with  the  Protestant 
elements,  from  the  beginning  entered  into  the  Anglican  system. 
There  had  been  less  disposition  than  existed  elsewhere  to  isolato 
any  single  doctrine,  or  to  give  to  it  an  exclusive  prominence.  Above 
all,  there  had  been  from  the  outset  what  may  be  termed  a  patristic 
spirit — a  desire  to  follow,  as  far  aa  might  be,  the  teachings  of  the 
early  Fathers,  and  the  mo<lels  of  cliurch  organization  in  the  first 
centuries.  Tlie  habit  of  quoting  the  Fathers  for  the  support  and 
illustration  of  doctrines  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  way — to  give 
but  one  instance— in  the  homilies  appointed,  under  Elizabeth,  to 
be  read  in  the  churehea 

The  Presbyterian  principles  of  Cartwright,  and  the  intolerant 
theories  which  he  coupled  with  them,  made  it  easier  for  Elizabeth 
to  resist  the  increasing  demand  for  changes  in  the  ritual 
Yet  the  progress  of  Puritanism  in  its  essential  spirit  was 
steady  during  a\\  the  years  of  the  mortal  conflict  of  England  with 
Spain,  and  down  to  tiie  end  of  her  reign.  The  influence  of  Cal- 
riuism  was  seen  in  the  growing  courage  and  independence  of  her 
parliamcnta  She  saw  when  it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  their 
requirements^  and  on  such  occasions  was  prudent  enough  to  yield. 
In  the  Church  itself,  Puritanism  made  an  equal  progrcsa  "At 
the  very  outset  of  her  reign,"  writes  Mr.  Green,  "  the  need  of  re- 
placing the  Marian  bishops  by  stanch  Protestants,  forced  her  to 
fill  the  English  sees  with  men  whose  cree<l  was,  in  almost  every 
case,  Calvinistic  The  bulk  of  the  lower  clergy,  indeed,  were  left 
without  change ;  but  as  the  older  parsons  died  out  their  placer 
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were  mostly  filled  by  Puritan  Buccessors.  Ttie  uniTersities  rur- 
nished  tbe  now  clergy,  and,  nt  the  clo8e  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
tone  of  the  univerBitiea  was  hotly  Puritan.  Even  the  outer  uniform- 
ity on  which  the  queen  net  her  heart  took  a  Puritan  form.  Tlie 
use  of  the  Pniyer  Book,  indeod>  wna  enforced  ;  but  tbe  aspect  of 
English  churches,  and  of  English  worship,  tended  more  and  more 
to  the  model  of  Geneva.  The  need  of  more  light  to  follow  the  ser- 
vice in  the  now  Prayer  Books  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  removnl 
of  RtAined  glass  from  the  church  windows.  The  communion  table 
stood  almost  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  church.  If  the  sur- 
plice was  gonerally  worn  during  the  service,  the  preacher  often 
mounted  the  pulpit  in  a  Geneva  gown.  We  see  the  progress  of 
this  change  in  the  very  chapel  of  the  primates  themselves.  Tlie 
chapel  of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  time ;  it  was  a  place  *  whither 
many  of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  strangers  as  natives,  resorted.*  But  all  pomp  of  worship  grad* 
nally  passed  away  from  it.  Under  Cranmcr  the  stained  glass  was 
dashed  away  from  its  windows.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the  com- 
munion table  was  moved  Into  the  middle  of  tbe  chapel,  and  the 
credence  table  destroyed.  Under  James,  Archbishop  Abbot  put 
the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts  at  a  high  ceremouial.  Tlie 
cope  was  no  longer  used  as  a  special  vestment  in  the  communion. 
Tho  primate  and  his  chaplains  forbore  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Christ 
The  organ  and  choir  were  alike  abolished,  and  the  service  re* 
duced  to  a  simplicity  which  would  have  satisfied  Calvin." 

There  wore  two  cla-saes  of  dissenters  against  whom  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  was  enforced  without  mercy.  The  first  was  the  Inde- 
in<i»prndcnu  pendents,  of  whose  origin  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Rnd  8»(rti*u.  other  was  the  Baptiflta,  who  were  unjustly  confounded 
with  the  Anabaptist  preachers  of  anarchy  in  GermanV;  and  who 
furnished  the  only  mar^rrs  who  in  this  reign  were  burnt  at  the 
Btake. 


A  sketch  of  the  Refonnation  in  Great  Britain  would  be  incom- 

pleto  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant  Protestantiam 

in  Ireland.    Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the  countries  to 

mttiooin       become  fully  subject  to  Holy  See,  has  been  equalled 

^  by  none  in  ita  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  although 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  it  under  the 
warrant  of  a  bull  of  Adrian  IV.,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Prot- 
estantism was  associated  with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners^ 
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aud  was  propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
AS  lawful  to  the  conqueror.  Invaders  who  were  engaged  in  an  al" 
most  perpetual  conflict  with  a  subject  race,  the  course  of  which 
was  miirked  by  horrible  massacres^  could  hardlj  hope  to  convert 
their  enemies  to  tlieir  own  religious  faitli.  Henry  VUL,  having 
made  himself  the  bend  of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish bis  religious  supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  waft| 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  but  was  resitited  by  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  at  their 
head.  Qeorge  Bro^vne,  a  willing  agent  of  the  king,  who  had  been 
provincial  of  the  Augustine  friars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop 
A.  Protwuut  of  Dublin.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted, 
^''■~**''-  but  the  jjeople  remained  Catholic.  The  mistaken  policy 
of  seeking  to  Anglicize  the  country  was  pursued,  and  the  services 
of  religiou  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  Prayer  Book,  which  was  introduced  iu  1551,  was  not 
rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  to  be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the 
sake  of  ecclesiastics  aud  others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Eng* 
lish  I  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  which  had  been 
raised  by  Henry  Vill.  and  his  son  fell  to  pieces  without  resistance. 
As  the  Catholic  reaction  became  organized  in  Europe,  and  began 
to  wage  its  contest  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Irish,  who  had  to 
some  extent  attended  the  English  service,  generally  deserted  it. 
Protestantism  had  no  footing  outside  of  the  Pale,  or  where  English 
ftoldiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon  the  people. 
The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a  somewhat  Puri- 
Ki>iPKX)pii;  tanic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth  prominently 
°'"^'''  the  Galriuistic  theology.  Tlie  Articles  of  Faith—which 
were  superseded  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles — were  composed  in 
1615,  probably  by  Archbishop  Ussher,  then  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  Dublin.  Tliey  iiicorfxjrnte  for  substance  the  Lambeth  Articles 
on  predestination.  The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  set  forth 
very  distinctly,  accordiug  to  the  Colviuistic  conception.  The  Irish 
Articles  were  the  chief  source  from  which  were  drawn  the  creeds 
of  tlie  Westminster  Assembly.  The  New  Testament  was  not  traii»>J 
latecl  into  Irish  until  1G02  ;  and  the  Prayer  Book,  though  trans*! 
lated  earUer,  was  not  sanctioned  by  public  authority,  and  was  little 
used.  Among  various  wise  suggestions  in  Lord  Bacon's  tract, 
written  in  1601,  entitled  "  Conaiilerations  touching  *he  Queen's  Ser- 
rice  in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  "  of  the  versions 
of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  books  of  instruction,  into  the 
Irish  language."    With  equal  sagacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels 
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the  establisbmeut  of  colonies  or  plantatiooB,  the  sending  out  of  fer- 
vent, popular  preachers,  und  of  pioua  and  learned  bishops,  and  the 
fostering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildness  and  toleration 
rather  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword.  But  the  policy  which 
the  great  philosopher  and  statesman  marked  out  was  very  imper- 
fectlj  followed. 


CHAPTER  VH 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  ITALY  AND  SPAIN :  THE  OATHOLIO  COUN- 
TfiE-HEFORMATlON. 


pBOTKflTANTiaM  wos  uot  confiued  to  Northern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope.   It  early  extended  acros-s  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  iuto  Italy 
and  Spain.     But  here  forces  were  gradually  organized 
BiBTiuuf  u»    which  were  to  arrest  the  progress  of  its  principles,  and 
p«pw:y-  g^gjj  jq  drive  them  out  of  lands  in  whidi  they  had  appar- 

ently gained  a  firm  foothold.  It  was  natural  that  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  should  find  adherents  among  the  Italians.  Upon  their 
country  the  temporal  ambition  of  the  popes  had  brought  untold 
evils.  They  were  familiar,  as  nations  more  distant  from  Homo 
could  not  be,  with  corruptions  in  the  papal  government  of  the 
Church-  The  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  arrogance  and  venality  of  the 
Roman  court,  had  been  exposetl  by  their  greatest  writers,  begin- 
ning with  Dante.  T'rom  the  minds  of  cultivated  Italians,  through 
the  iuliuence  of  the  new  learning,  superstition,  and  even  moderate 
reverence  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  had  well-nigh  vanished.  But 
while  these  circumstances  wore  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
Protestantism,  there  were  other  circumstances,  equally  important, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  its  final  success.  The  Italians  looked 
upon  the  papacy  as  a  national  Institution.  On  this  account  they 
were  jealous  of  all  attempts  from  abroad  to  curtail  its  prerogativea 
To  multitudes  of  them  it  brought  high  position,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. The  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism  had  given  place 
to  the  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Even  those  whose  minds 
had  been  emancipated  from  the  sway  of  medieevaUsm  by  their  hu- 
manistic Btuilies  were  often  either  skeptical  or  indifferent,  and  far 
from  being  inclined  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  opio' 
iona  There  were,  moreover,  here  as  in  other  countries,  many  who 
clung  with  unyielding  tenacity  to  every  part  of  the  traditional 
system. 
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The  principles  of  ProteBtantism  were  first  introduced  into  Italj 
through  writinga  of  Luther  and  of  the  other  reformerB,  which,  un- 
der fictitious  names,  were  wiJelj'  circulated,  and  were  for 
pnuaunUim  a  time  reail  without  suapicion  even  in  the  Vatican  itself. 
^  **■''■  Many  Italians,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Melanchthon,  who 
was  held  in  eateem  by  scholarly  men  ever^'where,  tmveliwi  to  Wit- 
tenberg and  there  learned  the  new  doctrines.  Otliers  heard  them 
from  the  Lutheran  soldiers  wlio  i>oured  into  Itidy  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Charles  V.  against  the  pope.  Protestantism  woa,  norer- 
theless,  not  strong  enough  to  avow  itself  without  being  instantly 
Braothered.  The  little  compauies  of  those  who  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  its  ideas  could  exiat  only  aa  secret  societies  ;  for,  although 
there  was  no  central  government  to  enforce  throughout  the  penin- 
sula  measures  of  repression,  and  as  yet  no  effective  Inquisition,  the 
different  states  wore  thoroughly  uoder  the  inllueuce  of  Catholic 
traditions  and  of  the  Roman  see.  Those  who  favored  the  move- 
ment for  reform  did  not  all  have  the  same  objects  in  view.  Some 
sought  merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuses  which  hindered  the 
proper  aflminirttration  of  the  Church.  Others  cherished  the  riew 
of  justification  advocated  by  the  reformers,  but  yet  clung  to  tba 
hierarchical  organization  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Protestantism  in  Italy  was  thus  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  in 
its  earlier  stages  developed  itself  in  conjunction  with  tendencies 
which  eventually  diverged  into  the  reactionary,  defensive,  and  ag- 
gressive force  to  which  the  Catbolio  Church  owed  its  restoration. 

Kvon  before  the  death  of  Loo  X,  the  skeptical  and  epicurean 
tone  of  society,  which  had  been  so  prevalent  in  Italy  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Benaissance,  began  to  give  way  to  a  more 
o(  DiTin*  earnest  religious  spirit  Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united 
in  Rome  in  what  they  called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love, 
and  held  meetings  for  worehip  and  mutual  edification.  Among 
their  number  were  Caraffii,  Contnrini,  and  Sadolet,  who  were  sub- 
sequently mode  canlinals.  Although  such  men  as  Caraffii  and 
Contariui  were  drawn  together  by  their  common  desire  for  the 
removal  of  ecclesia»ticAl  abuses  and  for  the  moral  reformation  of 
the  Church  in  head  and  members,  they  were  destined  to  stand  far 
apart  in  their  attitude  towards  Protestantism.  Oontarini  was  to  ad- 
vocate views  of  justification  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  reformers, 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  the  celebrateil  conference  at  Ratisbon  ; 
while  Caraffa  was  to  found  anew  the  Inquisition,  and,  aa  Paul  IV., 
to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  A  few  yean 
later  there  were  associated  with  Oontarini,  at  Venice,  beaidea  hia 
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former  £ricndB,  several  otJiers  who  eympatbizod  with  his  evangelical 
idea&  Among  them  were  FlAminio  tbe  poot,  Brucioli,  the  Florea- 
tine  tranahitor  o(  the  Scriptures,  autl  ReginalU  Pole,  tho  English 
ecclesioetic  who  bad  refused  to  countenance  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  Henry  VUL  in  relation  to  the  Church.  Tlicir  doctrine  of 
justification,  bringing  with  it  a  gi-oater  or  less  inclino- 
riuiMtepi  tion  to  other  doctrinrU  changes,  spread  among  the  intel- 
ligent classes  throughout  Itiilj.  It  was  protected  and 
fostered  at  the  court  of  Rent-e,  Duchess  oi  Fen-ara,  which  Calvin 
visited,  and  where  Clement  Marot,  the  French  poet,  found  a  refuge. 
It  was  taught  for  a  while  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  nud  de- 
fended in  the  academy  at  Modena.  Such  was  its  currency  in  the 
latter  place  that  the  bishop.  Cardinal  Blorone,  who  had  been  absent 
in  Germany  on  missions  from  the  pope,  wrote  in  1542,  "  AVherever 
I  go,  and  from  all  quarters,  I  hear  that  the  city  has  become  Lu- 
theran." In  Venice,  where  the  book  trade  flourislied,  and  where  tho 
internal  police  was  less  severe,  many  embraced  Protestantism. 
Here  labored  Piotro  Camesecchi*  who  afterward  died  for  his  faitlL 
At  Naples  the  evangelical  doctrine  found  an  earuost  and  influcn* 
tial  supporter  in  Juan  Valdez,  the  secretary  of  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  V.  Among  the  distinguished  Italians  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  it  were  Vittoria  Colonna,  and  several  other  remarkable 
women ;  Bernardino  Ochiao,  the  greatest  preacher  of  tho  day,  vrhoso 
venerable  appearance  and  eloquent  speech  enchained  the  attention 
of  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him  ;  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli, 
who,  though  not  so  powerful  an  orator  as  Ochino,  was  a  much 
abler  theologian.  Hardly  a  prominent  city  in  Italy  but  possessed 
a  circle  of  cultivated  people  who  cherished  tho  new  opinions.  In 
Venice  and  Naples  churches  were  organized  with  pastors,  and 
meetings  were  held  in  secret.  The  books  of  the  reformers  were 
eagerly  purchased.  "  Whole  Ubrariea,"  says  Melanchthon,  in  a  let- 
ter written  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried  from  the  late  fiur 
into  Italy."  A  little  treatise  on  the  "Benefita  of  Christ,"  which  for- 
merly was  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Aonio  Paleario,  was  circulated  i« 
thousands  of  copies.  So  great  had  been  the  success  of  Protestant- 
ism thus  far  that  CaraSa  was  led  to  say  to  Paul  IH,  that  "  the 
whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  tho  LuUiemn  heresy,  which  had 
been  extensively  embraced  by  both  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics." 
But  the  forces  of  the  counter-reformation  and  of  the  Catholic  roac- 
tion  were  already  at  work. 

Paul  HL,  who  succeeded  Clement  VIL  in  1534,  combined  in  his 
person  and  in  his  policy  characteristics  1>oth  of  tho  papacy  of  the  past 
96 
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and  of  thnt  of  the  future.    He  had  b««n  raised  to  the  cardmalata 
by  Alexander  VL,  and  like  liim  had  cliildren  whom  ho 
«Bdtb«M?ct  Bought  to  endow  with  wealth  and  high  station.     But,  on 
'*'***^  the  other  hand,  he  waa  friendly  to  the  CathoUc  reforoung 

party.  One  of  his  first  acts  waa  to  make  Coatarini  cardinal,  and  at 
hia  suggestion  to  elevate  to  the  same  rank  Carafife,  Pole,  Sadolel, 
and  otliers  of  liko  character.  He  requested  thorn  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  such  reforms  as  they  deemed  adfisahle.  Their  "  con- 
siUum,"  or  opinion,  was  approved  by  him,  and  conmuBsioua  of  re- 
form were  appoined  whose  buaineas  it  waa  to  remove  the  abuses 
in  the  papnl  curi-x  Not  long  after  occurred  the  conference  at 
Batisbon,  which  waa  an  attempt  by  the  evangelical  Catholics,  under 
the  leadership  of  Contarini,  to  restore  by  compromise  the  unity  of 
the  Ohurcli.  Tiio  failure  of  the  conference  was  duo  in  no  small 
measure  to  tlio  influence  of  CaraCEa,  and  of  men  of  similar  views, 
who,  while  they  were  anxious  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  strict,  and  erea 
ascetic  purity  and  zeal  into  the  hierarchy,  were  inflexibly  hostile  to 
all  changes  in  tho  dogmas  and  organization  of  the  Cluirch.  It  was 
ttiis  party  who  revived  the  tone  of  the  Ciitliolio  Church,  rallied  its 
scattered  forces,  and  turned  upon  its  adversaries  with  a  renewed 
and  formidable  energy.  To  accomplish  their  object  they  main- 
tained the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  reorganized  it  in  Italy,  reared 
a  bulwark  of  Ilomanisra  in  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  created  re- 
ligious orders,  especially  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

As  in  previous  ages  of  the  Church,  the  revival  of  zeal  was  signal- 
ized by  new  developments  of  the  monastic  spirit.  A  fraternity  called 
the  Tlieatins  waa  organizeil  by  Corafla  and  hia  friend 
Thiene.  Its  principal  aim  was  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 
The  members  were  priests  with  monastic  vows.  They  devoted  them- 
selves to  preaching.  atlministeriDg  the  sacraments,  and  caring  for 
the  sick.  But  their  importance,  as  well  as  that  of  other  eimilar 
BOoietieSf  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  more  renowned  and  influ- 
ential order  of  the  Jesuita  Tlie  founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spaniard  of  noble  birth.  In  early 
manhood  he  had  been  severely  wounded  while  fighting 
against  (he  French  at  the  Biege  of  Pampeluna.  During  the  iUnesa 
which  followed  he  began  to  dream  of  chivalrous  adventures,  not  in 
the  service  of  his  king  and  his  lady,  but  in  that  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin.  Ho  exchanged  the  romance  of  "Amadia"  for  the  lives  of 
the  saints.  Tlie  glory  of  Dominic  and  Francis  charmed  Ids  imagina- 
tion. Upon  his  recovery  he  hung  up  his  shield  and  lance  before 
an  imago  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  retired  to  a  convent,  there  to 
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Burrender  liimaelf  to  a  life  of  ascetic  BCTerity.  His  soul  was  aflflict«d 
with  torment*  which  allowed  him  no  peace  until  he  cast  them  out 
as  inapiratioDs  of  the  evil  spirit  He  turned  his  back  upon  ascet- 
icism, but  retained  that  iusatiable  yearning  for  rapturous  experi- 
ences which  often  accompanies  it.  At  Paris,  where  iii  1.328  Ignatius 
went  to  study  theology,  he  brought  the  minds  of  two  companions, 
ThaSocUtj  Faber  and  J'rancis  Xavier,  completely  under  the  influ- 
•cjMu.  ence  of  his  ideas.  The  little  socie^  which  was  formed 
in  a  cell  of  the  College  of  St  Barbara  was  soon  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  seven  new  members.  They  took  the  monastic  rows  and 
pledged  themselves  to  spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  the  care  of  Clirtstiaua  or  in  effortd  to  convert  the  Saracens  ;  or, 
if  this  should  not  be  permitted  tliem,  they  promised  to  offer  them- 
selves to  the  pope  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church 
as  he  should  direct  In  Venice  they  were  ordained  priests,  and 
here  they  learned  that  the  most  formidable  adversarios  against 
whom  they  were  to  contend  were  in  Europe,  and  not  in  Palestine. 
Their  order  was  sanctioned  by  Paul  IIL  in  15-10  ;  in  1543,  uncon- 
ditionally. They  chose  Ignatius  for  their  president.  The  labors 
to  which  the  new  order  gave  itself  were  principally  preaching,  hear- 
ing confessions,  and  directing  individual  couseiences,  and  especially 
the  education  of  the  young.  "With  the  proper  accomplishment  of 
these  duties  no  monastic  austerities  wore  allowed  to  interfere.  The 
inward  life  of  the  members  was  moulded  by  the  study  of  the  "  Spir- 
itual Exercises "  of  Ignatius.  This  manual  set  forth  a  course  of 
severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and  of  forced,  continuous  at- 
tention to  certain  themes,  talcen,  for  the  most  pari,  from  the  Gos- 
pels ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  detach  the  soul  from  every 
object  of  earthly  dosiro,  to  excite  and  at  the  same  time  to  enslave 
the  imf^ination,  and  to  bind  the  will  immovably  in  the  path  of  re- 
ligious consecration.  Four  weeks  was  the  time  generally  spent,  at 
the  outset,  in  this  spiritual  drill  The  society,  with  its  four  classes 
of  members — the  novices,  tlie  scholastics,  the  coadjutors,  and  the 
professed — was  so  compactly  organized  that  even  the  general,  not- 
withstanding his  almost  unlimited  power,  was  under  as  strict  over- 
sight as  the  humblest  novice,  and  conld,  for  adequate  reasons,  be  de- 
posed. Every  member  was  bound  to  yield  unquestiou  ing  obedience 
to  his  superior.  Ho  might  be  ordered  to  visit  a  tribe  of  savages 
in  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  but  he  must  depart  instantly  and 
without  a  murmur.  It  was  this  organization ,  guided  by  a  single  will 
and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Boman  see,  which  not  only  with- 
stood the  advance  of  Protestantism,  but  carried  the  Catholic  doc 
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tnnes  into  new  lands,  ami  even  reconquered  territory  which  waa 
well-nigh  lost  to  the  Church.  In  the  capacity  of  teachers  or  con- 
leBsore,  tbey  gained  access  to  the  courts  of  princes,  and  were  able 
to  esert  much  influence  iu  political  nifaira  To  the  inBtruction  of 
the  young  they  devoted  themselves  with  a  just  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  work.  But  the  literary  achievements  of  the  Jesuits 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  departments  of  antiquarian  research  or  of 
exact  science,  and  not  in  the  directions  whore  freedom  of  Intelleot- 
nal  movement  or  the  play  of  imagination  &re  essential  to  succeaB. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  general  council,  so  long  the  dread  of 
the  popes,  was  the  second  great  agency  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    After  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
otTroni.        at  Ratisbon,  Paul  HI.  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  em- 
isfi^fiai  peror,  and  issued  the  summons  for  the  Council  of  Trent. 

ietH-08.  j^  ^^  ^|jg^  Qjjiy.  .^yj^y  qJ  preventing  Charles  from  attempt- 

ing himseU  to  adjust  the  religious  difficulties  in  Oermany  through 
a  diet  The  papal  legates  opened  its  sessions  in  December,  1545, 
and  soon  ac^juireil  so  complete  a  control  over  the  assembly  that 
nothing  waa  undertaken  without  the  pope's  sanction.  It  waa  de- 
termined that  the  members  should  vote  as  individuals,  and  not 
as  nations — a  point  not  gained  without  the  distribution  of  money 
among  poor  bishops.  The  legates  were  to  determine  the  subjecta 
of  discussion,  and  select  the  congregations,  or  committees,  for  the 
consideration  of  them.  Tl;e  reactionary  party,  represented  by  C»- 
raSa  and  the  Jesuits,  triumphed  over  the  evangelical  CathoU(a. 
The  council  first  took  up  the  consideration,  not  of  reforms,  but  of 
dogmas.  It  afErmed  that  tnulition,  as  a  source  of  knowledge,  is  of 
equal  authority  with  the  Scriptures.  Emboldened  by  the  succeaa 
which  Charles  V.  waa  gaining  iu  the  Smalcaldic  War,  it  proceeded 
to  assert  the  old  doctrines  with  scarcely  any  modification.  There 
were  lieated  debates  on  tlie  subject  of  j  ustification.  A  party  with  a 
good  degree  of  sympathy  with  the  evangelical  doctrine  made  itself 
heard,  but  the  opposite  view  was  affirmed  in  the  definitions.  The 
council  asserted  transubstantiation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 
Its  labors,  having  been  twice  interrupted,  were  finally  brought  to 
an  end  in  15G3,  during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  Every  attack 
on  the  papal  power  was  skilfuUy  turned  aside.  The  conflicts  at 
Trent  left  the  Homan  see  stronger  than  befoi'e.  The  "Profeasio 
Fidei,"  or  the  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the  Tridentine 
creed,  io  which  all  teachers  and  ecclesiastics  were  required  to  give 
their  assent,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  But 
the  council  accomplished  a  positive  work  for  the  education  of  the 
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clergy  nud  the  better  organization  and  discipline  of  the  Ohurcb. 
It  provided  for  the  publicntioD  of  a  catechism,  breviorj,  missal,  and 
an  nuthorizeil  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  The  creed  of  Trent  set  forth 
clearly  and  concisely  the  dislinguiBhing  points  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  thus  furnished  a  standard  of  orthodoxy  far  more  satisfactory 
than  the  voluminous  and  often  conflicting  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
The  council,  both  by  ita  doctriual  formultis  and  by  its  refortnutory 
canons,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ooneolidatiou  of  the  Church 
in  a  compact  bo<ly. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  reaction  were  not  content  witli 
merely  fixing  the  stigma  of  heresy  upon  Protestantism  by  the  au- 
The  inqoi-  thority  of  a  general  council  They  were  resolved  to  eradi- 
■****"■  cate  Protestantism  by  force.     Even  prior  to  the  meeting 

of  the  asaembly  at  Trent,  the  Inquisition  had  been  reorganized,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Caraffa,  who  was  to  become  its  bead,  and, 
as  Paul  IV.,  was  to  be  its  chief  patron.  It  was  modelled  after  the 
Spanish  Inquisition.  The  Holy  Office  had  been  set  up  in  Spain  un- 
der Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  io  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  pimisbing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  re- 
turned to  their  former  creed.  But  it  proved  to  be  so  useful  an 
engine  of  secular  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  successors  defended  its  obnoxious  proceedings  even 
against  the  objections  and  complaints  of  the  pope.  The  atrocities 
of  which  it  was  guilty  under  Torquemada  and  the  inquisitors-gen- 
eral who  followed  him,  form  a  dart  and  repuhiivo  jMige  of  Spanish 
history.  It  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  bigoted  and  fanatical 
populace  OS  to  be  almost  able  to  defy  the  pope,  ond  even  the  king 
himself.  The  Italian  Inquisition  was  similar  to  it  in  being  au  in- 
dependent ecclesiastical  tribunal,  with  its  own  peculiar  methods  of 
procedure,  but  it  was  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
the  pope,  and  was  leas  characterized  by  the  gloomy  spirit  of  re- 
ligious frenzy.  Six  cardinals  were  made  inquisitors-generals,  with 
power  to  constitute  inferior  tribunals,  and  witli  authority  on  both 
sides  of  Uie  Alps  to  imprison  and  to  try  all  suspected  persons,  of 
whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  machinery  of  this  court  vras 
gradually  set  in  motion  in  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  open  pro- 
fession of  Protestantism  was  instantly  suppressed.  Fugitives  be- 
gan to  stream  across  the  .fUps.  Ochino  and  Peter  Martyr  had  al- 
ready gone.  In  1548  amazement  was  occasioned  by  the  flight  of 
Vergerio,  Bishop  of  Capo  d'  Istria,  who  hod  been  employed  in  im- 
portant embassies  by  the  pope.  Those  who  did  not  escape  were 
subjected  to  torture,  imprisonment,  and  death.     Among  the  dis- 
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tingniahod  men  who  sulTored  for  their  faith  wcro  Paloario  and 
Oamesecchi.  The  Inquisition  sought  to  destroy  the  books  &n  well 
aa  the  persona  of  the  ProtGetants.  In  many  pUces  the  book-trade 
vas  almost  ruineti  So  ri^rihuib  were  the  officers  of  the  Inquiuition 
that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the  book  on  the  "  Benefits  of 
Christ "  but  few  survived,  and  these  have  only  been  brought  to 
light  withiu  recent  years.  The  *'  Index,"  whitih  CarofTa 
also  introduced,  contained  the  names  of  prohibited 
books,  and  a  list  of  tuore  than  sixty  printers  all  of  whose  publica- 
tions wcro  condemned.  CaraSa  was  so  anxious  to  keep  the  faithful 
sons  of  the  Church  from  everything  which  had  in  it  the  slightest 
taint  of  heresy  that  he  put  upon  the  Index  the  very  "  Consili' 
um  "  in  which  he,  together  \^*ith  Sadolet  and  others,  had  advised 
Paul  in.  to  check  certaiQ  glaring  ecclesiastical  abuses.  Later,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Sixtus  V.,  tlie  "  Index  Etpurgatorius  "  appeared, 
which  condemned,  not  entire  works,  but  particular  passages  in  per- 
mitted bookn.  The  sweeping  persecution  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  reactionary  party  did  not  spare  the  evangelical  CathoUcs. 
Even  Cardinal  Pole,  the  stanch  defender  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
died  in  disgrace,  and  Cardinal  Morons  was  imprisoned  until  the 
death  of  the  inflexible  Paul  IV.,  in  1559,  set  him  free.  Such  was 
the  fierce  bigotry  which  stamped  out  the  sparks  of  heresy  in  Italy. 
Protestattism  was  not  without  adherents  even  in  Spain  itself, 
the  home  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  religious  fanaticism.  Spnnish 
FntMtaniiiia  ecclesiastics  and  noblemen  who  attended  Charles  V.  in 
*■  **•*»*  Germany,  and  were  present  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbiu^g,  or 
who  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  it  to  Mary, 
became  familiar  with  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  were 
iaclinod  to  adopt  thero.  Luther's  writings,  and  translationa  of  the 
Bible  into  Spanish,  were  covertly  introduced  into  Spain.  Those 
who  heid  the  reformed  opinions  were  especially  numerous  at  Se- 
Tille  and  Yalladolid,  and  were  tliere  organized  into  secret  churches. 
The  moat  eminent  preachers  of  Seville,  Dr.  John  Egidius,  and  Con- 
stantino Ponce  do  la  Fuentc,  who  hod  been  chaplain  of  the  emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement  In  ValladoUd,  likewise,  the  Prot- 
estants possessed  a  distinguished  leader  in  tlie  person  of  the  im- 
perial chaplain,  Augustine  Cazalln.  In  fact,  the  movement  was 
oonfiiced,  for  the  most  part,  to  men  of  rank  and  learning.  The 
discovery  of  these  secret  associations  at  Seville  and  Yalladolid  stim- 
ulated the  Inquisition  to  redouble  its  vigilance.  The  flij^ht  of  soma 
facilitated  the  detection  of  those  who  remained  behind.  The  dun- 
geooa  were  soon  filled,  and  horrible  implements  of  torture  wens 
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used  to  extort  confessionB,  not  only  from  men  but  from  delicate 
and  refined  womnn.  The  autoa  da  fu,  or  "  acta  of  faitb,"  wbicb 
were  beld«  in  1559  and  1560,  in  the  two  cities  wbere  beresy  bad 
taken  root  the  most  firmly,  were  arranged  witb  a  rien-  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  of  the  great 
tbronge  that  gathered  to  watch  the  scene.  The  condemned,  clad 
in  a  san  benito,  a  coarse  yellow  frock  upon  which  were  worked  in 
red,  crosses,  flames,  and  devils,  were  burned  alive  unless  they  woidd 
accept  the  offices  of  a  priest,  in  wliioh  case  they  ha«l  the  privilege 
of  being  strangled  before  the  fire  was  lighted.  The  king,  the  royal 
family,  and  the  great  personages  of  the  court  were  present  to  give 
countenance  to  these  inhuman  spectacles.  Similar  "  acts  of  faith" 
took  place  in  other  cities.  The  highest  eccle&iiUitics  of  tbo  land  did 
Ctoiranwi.  "°*  cscape  persecution.  Bartoloino  de  Ciirranza,  Arch- 
ifi08-i&7fi.  bishop  of  Toledo,  aud  primate  of  Spain,  was  an  evangeli- 
cal Catholic,  a  friend  of  Polo,  Morone,  Flaminio,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  He  had  advocated  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justifica- 
tion at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  at  the  bedftido  of  the  dying  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  had  held  up  the  crucifix,  exclaiming  :  '*  Behold 
him  who  answers  for  all.  There  is  no  more  sin  ;  all  is  forgiven." 
He  was  accused  before  the  Holy  Office,  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  eighteen  years  after,  was  under  some  species  of  confinement 
The  pretext  for  the  accusation  was  a  catechism  from  his  pen  which 
a  commission  of  the  Tridentioe  Council  had  approved.  Bishops 
and  doctors  of  theology  who  were  suspected  of  holding  similar 
views  were  likewise  arraigned  Bmd  compelled  to  make  some  re- 
traction or  to  submit  to  public  humiliation.  It  was  thus  that 
Protestant  opinions  were  extirpated.  Spain  fell  a  victim  to  its 
own  religious  fanaticism.  Centuries  of  intellectual  bondage  and 
lethargy  were  the  heavy  penalty  paid  for  intolerance. 

8o  vital  was  tlie  force  of  the  CathoUc  reaction  that  it  wont  for- 
ward, notwithstanding  the  jealousy  which  for  a  time  subsisted  be- 
p«oi  IV.  tweeu  those  who  wei-e  its  natural  leaders.  "When  Caraf- 
1BBB-1M9.  f^  ^(.  y^g  ^g  qI  seventy-nine,  ascended  the  papal  chaii*, 
bis  strongest  passion  seemed  to  be  hatred  of  Charles  Y.  and  the 
Spaniards  In  order  to  drive  them  out  of  Italy,  this  stem  npostle 
of  reform  conferred  offices  and  principalities  on  his  unworthy 
nephews,  enlisted  German  Protestarts  in  his  army,  and  even  im- 
plored the  Turk  to  come  to  his  as^iistauce.  It  was  only  the  pious 
reverence  of  Philip  IL  for  the  head  of  the  Church  which  saved 
Rome  from  being  again  sacked,  and  Paul  IV.  from  suffering  a  hu- 
miliation at  the  hands  of  the  Spauhib  monaroh  like  that  which 
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Gharlnfl  had  inflicfced  upon  Olemeni  The  pope  uow  gave  all  his 
energieB  to  Ibo  extermination  of  heresy  and  the  paritication  of  his 
oonxt  Ho  drove  his  unprincipled  relatives  in  dis^praco  from 
bia  presence,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  nepotism  which  had  so 
long  been  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  papal  rule.  Tiie  peojile  sig- 
naled the  death  of  the  intolerant  reformer  by  breaking  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  libcriting  the  prisoners,  and  setting 
&ro  to  the  buildings.  But  the  spirit  of  the  reaction  outUved  itsen- 
ergetio  leader.  It  continued  to  pervade  the  Roman  court,  although 
Pingiv.,  Paul's  successor,  Pius  IV.,  possessed  little  relish  for  the 
isao-isdB.  subtle  distinctions  of  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  Inquisition.  By  his  skilful  negotiations  with  the  different 
sovereigns,  the  papacy  emerged  from  the  Council  of  Trent  without 
the  loss  of  any  of  its  valued  prerogatives.  The  presence  of  his 
nephew.  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  the  Roman  court,  gave  it  a  tone  of  so- 
briety which  Pius  could  not  himself  have  imparted  to  it  Although 
of  noble  birth,  Borromeo  had  resisted  the  temptations  which  lay 
in  his  patli,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  religious  life  with  un- 
wavering fidelity.  He  faithfully  performed  the  duties  of  the  great 
offices  which  the  pope  thrust  upon  him,  and  more  than  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  his  archbishopric  at  Milau.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle  he  did  not  put  forth  his  own  claims  to  the  pontificate. 
Pin,  v^  but  procured  the  election  of  Pius  V.,  a  rigid  adherent  of 
isafl-ittTa.  orthodoxy,  and  equally  zealous  for  the  reformation  of  the 
papacy  and  the  destruction  of  heretics.  Pius  V.  sympathized  and 
co-operated  with  Spain  in  its  warfare  with  Protestantism  ia  the 
Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Sagland.  The  bidl  in  (xena  Domini, 
which  was  first  framed  in  1370,  but  did  not  grow  to  ita  complete 
form  until  1627,  was  issued  in  1567,  in  a  new  edition,  by  Pius, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  all  lands ; 
but  in  several  countries  his  command  was  not  obeyed.  In  this 
famous  buUf  the  anathema  is  pronounced  on  all  clasaes  of  heretics 
and  assailants  of  papal  prerogatives.  On  the  hst  of  the  vurse^l, 
after  Lutherans,  Colvinists,  etc.,  and  before  Saracens  and  Turks, 
are  the  pirates  infesting  the  sea  bordering  on  the  Pontifical  slnte. 
Meanwhile  a  striking  change  had  taken  place  in  the  intellect- 
ual Ufe  of  Italy.  The  old  passion  for  antiquity  gave  way 
to  a  zeal  for  independent  investigation,  especially  in 
natural  science,  until  that  study  in  turn  was  checked  and  repressed 
by  the  ecclesiaatieal  rulers.  Even  revei-enee  for  ancient 
buildings  was  supplanted — in  the  mind  of  Sixtus  V.,  for 
example — by  the  desire  to  rear  edifices  that  might  rival  them. 


SdcnoAUid 
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Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  perraded  by  the  religious  temper 
of  society,  atid  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Church. 

This  change  was  hirgoly  brought  about  through  the  induenco 
of  the  Jesuits,  into  whose  hands  the  education  of  youth,  especially 
those  of  higher  rank,  bad  quickly  fallen.  Their  labors 
were  not  confined  to  Italy.  Thoy  established  themselves 
ID  Spain  and  Portugal,  aud  in  thcLr  colonies.  From  the  two  penin- 
sulas this  great  standing  army  of  the  pope  advanced  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  t^  restore  the  power  of  Catholicism.  It  gained 
control  over  the  University  of  Vienna ;  Cologne,  Ingolstadt,  and 
Prague  were  centres  from  which  its  members  worked  with  great 
success  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Bhenish  provinces,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  They  persuaded  the  Catholic  princes  to 
help  forward  the  reactionary  movement  It  was  mainly  tlirough 
their  labors  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
tide  was  turned  agunst  Protestantism  in  Southern  Gennanyf  in  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  countries  in  which  it  bad, 
on  the  whole,  gained  the  aacendeucy.  Wherever  they  did  not  pre- 
vail, they  drew  the  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two  confeasiona 
more  sharply,  and  intensified  their  mutual  antagonism. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Protestanism,  which  at  first  advanced 
ipidly,  aud  which  seemed  about  to  spread  over  all  Europe, 
should  suddenly  be  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  even  be 
cdwok  of  vrA-  throat  back  from  lands  in  which  it  bad  already  gained  a 
*■"■  foothold.  Protestantism  was  a  movement  of  reform 
ansing  within  the  Church.  Multitudes  were  at  the  outset  not  de- 
cided what  course  to  adopt  in  regard  to  it  But  as  the  ferment 
cooled  down,  men  began  to  take  sides,  and  when  once  the  spirit  of 
party  was  awakened,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress 
of  the  new  opinions.  Still  other  barriers  were  erected  by  political 
arrangements.  In  Germany  it  was  the  application  of  tde  maxim 
"  cujua  regio  ejus  religio/'  ami  the  *'  ecclesiastical  reservation  "  ; 
in  EVunce,  the  division  of  tlie  jjcople  into  two  warring  factions. 
Catholic  and  Huguenot ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of 
the  Walloon  provinces  from  the  other  states.  By  the  counter-refor- 
mation in  the  Itoman  Church  the  gross  abusers  which  had  been 
the  principal  ground  of  complaint  were  removed,  and  the  Catho- 
lics were  filled  with  zeal  for  the  defence  of  the  worship,  the  poUty, 
aud  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  the  Protestants 
were  wasting  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another.  Their 
secular  leaders,  like  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  were 
not  moved  by  the  same  noble  devotion  to  the  cause,  which  had  ao- 
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tuated  the  Kleclors  TVedorie  and  John,  and  even  llie  Ijandgrave 
of  Hesse.  The  Catholic  Church  vras  far  better  organized,  and  much 
freer  from  internal  divisions.  Within  its  fold  waa  room  for  men 
of  the  raost  diverse  temperaments  and  aims,  men  who  in  Protestant 
lands  would,  lite  Wesley  at  a  hiter  dnj-,  have  been  the  founders  of 
new  sects.  In  Southern  Europe,  where  the  Catholic  reaction  waa 
the  most  successful,  the  people  were  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
tnulitional  system  than  were  the  Teutonic  nations.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  ProtestAntism  did  not  reach  down  to  the  springs  of  national 
Ufa  Even  in  France,  it  won  its  adherents  for  the  most  port  from 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society.  Many  of  those  who  ac- 
cepted the  new  doctrines  were  not  inclined  to  cast  off  the  polity 
and  worship  of  the  old  Church.  Tliese  were  the  causes  which 
stayed  the  advance  of  ProtesLintisra,  and  at  length  shut  it  up  within 
fixed  boundaries.  But  the  Catholic  party  was  not  to  remain  free 
from  internal  discord.  The  theological  conflicts  which  the  Jesuits 
stirred  up,  together  with  other  adveree  influeuces,  oon^ired  finally 
to  paralyze  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  to  atop  the  progrees  of  the 
oouD  ter-ref ornuition. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

OHSISTIANTIT  IN  BXOLAND  Df  THE  IlEIONS  OF  JAMBS  I.  AND 
CHARLE.S  I.:  THE  THIBTY  YKAES*  WAS;  THE  PAPACT;  THE 
EASTERN  CUUBCH. 


Clunu^Lsr  ot 
PuriUnlxni. 


The  accession  of  jAines  L  brings  us  to  the  Puritan  age  of  Eng- 
lish  history.  At  that  time  Puritanism  did  not  mean  hostility  to 
Kpiscopal  government  or  to  the  English  litiu"gy.  Pres- 
byteriana  there  were  who  would  have  preferred  another 
polity  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  while  Puritans  objected  to  prelat- 
icol  tyranny,  they  had  no  quarrel  with  Episcopacy  itsolf ;  and  while 
certain  amendments  to  the  Prayer  Book  were  deemed  desirable, 
there  were  not  many  who  were  disposed  to  discard  it  altogether. 
Puritanism,  at  the  accession  nf  James,  signified  h  thorough  imd  in- 
flexible antagonism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of  doctrine  and 
of  rule — an  abhorrence  of  evei-j'thing  comprised  under  the  term 
"popery."  It  commonly  meant  Calvinism  in  theology.  It  meant 
always  a  spirit  of  resiatauce  to  arbitrary  government  on  the  part  of 
the  hierarchy,  a  demand  for  a  more  conscientious,  dUigent,  and 
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better  educated  clergy,  and  a  protest  against  pluralities  and  non- 
residence.  No  misapprehenaioQ  can  "be  greater  than  to  suppose 
that  the  Puritans  were^aa  a  rule,  inferior  in  rank  and  social  stand- 
ing, in  wealth  and  in  culture,  to  their  opponents.  Naturally  the 
new  nobility,  the  creation  of  the  Tudors,  who  with  the  bishops 
made  up  the  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  were  mostly  devoted  to 
the  court,  and  to  its  ecclesiaatical  policy.  But  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  sat  so  many  of  the  landed  gentry,  ns  well  as  numerous 
wealthy  merclmuts,  was  Puritan  through  the  whole  reign  of  Jamea. 
It  was  from  the  gentry,  the  mercbonta,  and  the  professional  clasa 
that  Puritanism  drew  its  chief  support,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  among  its  adherents  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank,  like 
the  courtly  £saex.  who  commanded  the  Parliamentary  army  in  the 
war  with  Charles  I.  "  The  Memoir  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,"  by  Ins 
wife,  shows  what  dignity  of  manners  and  refinement  of  cultmro 
might  be  found  in  a  Puritan  household.  It  was  a  party  in  which 
a  man  of  the  genius  and  accomplishmeuU  of  iVIilton  found  himsel' 
at  home.  At  a  later  day,  when  Puritanism  was  trium- 
phant, it  drew  into  its  ninkn  insincere  place-seekers,  who 
exaggerated,  while  for  a  selfiflU  purpose  tliey  copied,  Pu- 
ritan ways.  By  many,  a  sour  visage  came  to  be  cousiJered  a  proper 
badge  of  piety.  Later  still,  imder  the  disappointment  of  defeat 
and  the  pressure  of  persecution,  the  Puritan  character  became,  in 
a  degree,  degenerate.  Its  mauly  sobriety  passed  iuto  a  forbidding 
austerity.  Its  elevation  above  the  vices  and  frivolities  of  society 
turned  into  an  almost  cynical  aversion  to  innocent  gaiety  and 
harmless  recreationa  But  even  in  its  period  of  decline,  after  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  it  retained  noble  and  worthy  traits, 
hardly  to  be  recognized  under  the  caricatures  which  aatirists  de- 
lighted to  present  for  the  entertainment  of  the  profligate  despisers 
of  all  strictness  of  morality.  There  is  truth  in  the  ohservation  that 
owing  to  the  impression  made  by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  on  tlie 
minds  of  the  people,  religion  and  theology,  after  the  death  of  Eliz- 
abeth, absorbed  attention,  not  without  a  loss  of  that  versatility  of 
genius,  and  that  free  and  joyous  spirit  which  had  belonged  to  the 
bloom  of  the  Renaissance — to  the  ago  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Raleigh.  But  there  were  compensations  even  for  this  loss. 
"The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed  away" — writes  a 
recent  historian — "  was  replaced  by  on  tateuse  tenderness  within 
the  narrower  circle  of  home.  Home,  as  we  conceive  it  now,  was  the 
creation  of  the  Puritan.  Wife  and  child  rose  from  mere  dependants 
on  the  will  of  Kisband  or  father,  as  husband  or  father  saw  in  them 
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saints  like  himself,  souls  hallowed  by  the  touch  of  a  diTina  Spirit 
and  called  with  a  dirine  calling  lilie  his  own." 

On  November  24,  1572,  John  Knox,  the  hero  of  the  Scottish 
Kefonnation,  died.  His  meDt&l  and  moral  energies  were  not  im- 
paired  hy  his  physical  infinnity.  It  is  related  of  him  in  hia  last 
days,  by  one  who  heard  him  preach,  that,  although  he  had  to  be 
lifte<l  into  the  pulpit  by  two  men,  "before  he  had  done  with  hia ' 
sermon  be  was  so  active  that  he  waa  like  to  ding  that  pulpit  in 
blada  and  fly  out  of  it."  About  three  years  before  the  death  of 
Knox,  the  Ilogent  Murray  waa  aasassinatod.  James,  the  heir  of 
the  throne,  was  less  than  four  years  old  when  the  man  who  had 
held  in  subjection  the  diiTorent  hostile  factions  was  thus  struck 
down.  In  the  midst  of  their  fierce  rivalries  the  young  king  grew 
up.  Janiea  I.  merited  the  appellation  of  a  "wise  fool"  He  waa 
shrewd  and  quick-witted,  fertile  in  schemes  for  escaping  a  present 
difficulty,  and  not  without  considerable  acquiajtions  in 
theology.  But  besides  being  a  pedant,  he  lacked  com- 
mon sense,  could  never  take  a  comprthensive  view  of  a  great  ques- 
tion, and  was  inflated  with  self-conceit  The  "  kingcraft "  of  which 
he  boasted  did  not  rise  above  a  superficial  cleverness.  In  Scotland 
he  had  been  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  clergy,  and  had  written 
the  "Baailicon  Doron  "  in  onler  to  inculcate  into  the  mind  of  hia 
son  hia  cherished  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  do  as  they 
please — a  doctrine  that  was  eventually  to  bring  ruin  upon  his  house. 
Ho  had  made  great  endeavors  to  intrf>duce  bishops  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  independent  and  refractory  ministers  of  hia  native 
hiud,  whose  General  Assembly  was  a  kind  of  Houso  of  Commons, 
keeping  watch  over  the  sovereign,  and  seeing  that  he  did  not  en- 
croach  on  the  rights  claimed  for  the  Church,  or  do  anything  to 
defile  the  purity  of  Christian  teaching  in  the  kingdom.  In  Scot- 
land, after  Presbyterianism  was  established,  the  old  polity  had  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  still  bishops  and  abbots 
having  only  a  nominal  function.  These  places  were  filled,  after 
1560,  by  Protestants,  and  often  by  laymen.  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  old  ofiices  would  die  out,  but  the  nobles  desired  to  absorb 
the  revenues,  and  Parliament  voted,  in  1572,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue— the  bishops  to  have  only  the  power  of  superintendents,  and 
to  be  subject  in  spiritual  things  to  the  General  Assembly.  They 
were  derisively  called  by  the  people  "  tulchan  "  bishops.  In  spite 
of  the  energetic  resistance  of  Andrew  Uolville,  who  followed  Knox 
as  leader  of  the  Pre8b_vterinn  party,  and  was  more  uncompromis- 
ing than  Knox  in  his  hostility  to  Episcopacy,  an  actual  jurisdic- 
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tiou  was  coDferred  on  the  prelates  in  1584.  But  in  fc}ie  contest  of 
England  with  Spain.  Jamea  had  to  take  aides  with  Elizabeth,  and 
to  drive  into  exile  the  Catholic  lords  on  whom  he  rchecl  for  flui)- 
port  in  his  conflict  ^th  the  mimsters ;  and  in  1592  the  act  jtiHt 
referred  to  waa  repealed.  Presbyterianism  was  re^cBtablished. 
After  an  interval,  however,  the  battle  between  the  king  and  the 
kirk  was  renewed.  Melville  went  ao  far  as  to  pluck  James  bj  tlie 
eleeve,  and  to  call  him  "  God'a  silly  vassal"  Farliameot  voted,  in 
1697,  that  the  prelates  should  have  a  seat  in  their  body.  Jaiues 
only  succeeded  in  procuring  the  addition  of  three  btshops,  to  fill 
vacant  sees,  who  were  to  have  this  same  privilege.  The  result  of 
his  experience  in  his  own  realm  was  a  cordial  hatred  of  Presby- 
terianiam  on  his  part,  as  containing  in  it  forces  destructive  of  hia 
theory  of  kingly  prerogative.  He  remained  a  Calvinist  in  his 
opinions,  and  hia  conciliatory  demeanor  towards  the  Church  of 
Borne,  both  before  and  after  his  assumption  of  the  English  crown, 
was  dictated  principally  by  political  motives. 

On  hifl  way  to  Loudon,  James  waa  met  by  the  "  >Iil!euury  Pe- 
tition," to  which  were  attached  the  signatures  of  about  eight  hun- 
TiMi  UMeoMTj  dred  clergymen,  belonging  to  twenty-five  counties'.  They 
pwition  vfeTQ  not  SeparaiiHts ;  they  made  no  objection  to  Epis- 
copacy. They  complained  of  non-residence,  pluralities,  and  like 
ftbuaea,  and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  eurplice,  and  a 
Th«  Hampton  ^"^w  othcr  ceremoniol  peculiarities.  In  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference,  which  followed,  the  king  summoned 
four  leading  Puritan  divines,  of  whom  Dr.  Reynolds  waa 
the  most  prominent,  to  meet  nine  bishops,  with  seven  deans  and 
two  other  clergymen.  Tliere  the  Puritan  complaints  were  dis- 
cussed for  three  days,  the  king  himself  being  the  most  active  dis- 
putant, and  showing  an  indecent  readiness  to  browbeat  the  Puri- 
tan representatives,  although  at  the  beginning  he  checked  tlie 
overbearing  spirit  of  Bancroft^  Bishop  of  London.  James  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  a  Scottish  Presbytery  "  agrees  with  monarchy  as 
weE  as  Glod  and  the  devil."  "  No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  his  favor- 
ite maxim.  The  suggestion  of  Beynolds,  that  a  new  translution 
of  the  Scriptures  should  be  issued,  was  heard  with  favor,  on  account 
of  the  objections  of  James  to  the  notes  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  then 
in  common  use,  some  of  which  were  offensive  to  his  notions  of  the 
eacredness  of  kings.  Tlie  plan  for  the  authorized  veraion  of  tlie 
Bible,  which  was  afterwards  well  carried  out,  was  about  the  only 
good  result  of  this  Conference.  James  was  delighted  with  the  dis- 
play which  he  ma4e  of  lus  reasoning  powen^  and  equally  rejoiced 
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in  Uie  adulation  offered  him  by  the  bishops,  wlio  were  naturully 
OTeijojed  at  kis  unexpeotedlj  tborougLi  support  of  their  cause.  Bau- 
croft  fell  on  hta  kueca  before  Liu,  Babying  that  there  hat]  been  do 
such  king  "  since  Chrisfa  time."  The  aged  Wliitgift  cried  out, 
"  Undoubtedly  your  majesty  spake  by  tlio  special  assistance  of  God'a 
Spirit."  The  proposition  of  the  Puritan  divines  to  incorporate  the 
Lambeth  Articles  with  the  Anglican  Creed  was  at  Tariaoco  with  the 
more  moderate  aud  toIeranlC&lviuism  of  the  king.  He  refused  com- 
pliance, "  being  against  increasing  the  number  of  articles,  or  stuffing 
them  with  tlieological  nicotics."  In  the  course  of  the  Conferenoe^ 
JamM  Baid:  "  I  will  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one  religion 
in  substance  and  ceremony."  "If  this  be  all  your  party  hare  to  say," 
be  exclaimed,  "I  will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  outof 
this  land,  or  else  worse."  Soon  after,  Whitgiit  died,  anil  Bancroft 
succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Ho  procured  from 
Convocation,  with  the  king's  approval,  the  passage  of  a  series  of 
canons  which  forbade,  under  penalty  of  exoommunicatioD,  the  least 
deviation  from  the  Prayer  Book,  or  any  disparagement  of  the  estab- 
lished system  of  govertimeut  aud  worship  iu  the  Church.  The 
Oanfltotwith  ^^S  found  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  at  all 
itoOmBKiiu.  ^  sympathy  with  bis  anti-Puritan  policy,  nor  with  his 
theory  of  absolute  authority  as  iuheriug  in  himself  as  the  I^ord'a 
anointed.  In  hia  speech  to  Parliament,  he  epoko  of  the  Roman 
Church  as  the  "mother  church,"  although  not  free  from  corrup- 
tions, and  wished  that  he  might  be  the  means  of  uniting  the  two 
religions.  The  policy  of  James  was  one  impossible  to  carry  out 
He  did  not  desire  to  treat  Roman  Catholics  with  severity.  At  the 
same  time,  he  held  it  to  be  unsafe  to  let  them  iucrease  in  numbers. 
Kin  commendable  mildness  towards  them  at  the  outset,  was  followed, 
therefore,  by  severe  mea8iu*e8,  which  produced  extreme  irritation, 
and  led,  in  1605,  to  the  abortive  Gunpowder  Plot  His  forbearance 
in  speaking  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  coupled  with  his  violent  denun- 
ciatione  of  Puritanism,  could  not  fail  to  excite  anxiety  and  indigna- 
tion among  the  zealous  Protestants,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  con- 
spiracies against  Elizabeth  and  the  Spanish  Armada.  From  the 
beginningof  James's  reign  there  was  a  conflict  betweenhimaud  the 
Commons,  who  were  determined  to  prevent  him  from  usurping  tho 
prerogatives  of  an  absolute  prince,  ami  to  resist  the  efforts  of  subscr- 
vieut  prelates  to  aid  him  in  this  endeavor  and  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  at  the  expense  of  the  proper  authority 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Uberty  of  the  subject  Coke,  the  great 
champion  of  the  common  law,  mthstood  the  pretensions  of  Bancroft 
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As  long  as  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politics  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  Bpirit  After  the  death  of  Cecil,  Jamee  yielded 
KecMiauou  *o  the  influence  of  personal  favorites — first,  of  Rochester, 
wUhBpaio.  ^hojji  ]ig  made  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  then  of  Bucking- 
ham. He  abandoned  the  policy  which  Elizabeth  had  pursued,  of 
aiding  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  for  Uberty,  and  of  upholding  the 
Protestant  cauBe  on  the  Continent  by  doing  battle  against  its  most 
formidable  adversary.  He  sought  rather  an  alliance  with  Spain, 
which  he  flattered  hiraself  would  be  the  best  means  of  securing 
ixace  in  Europe,  and  ho  strove  to  bring  about  a  marriage  of  his 
oldest  son,  CbarlcSf  with  a  Spanish  princess.  To  secure  this  last 
object  he  made  large  promises  of  indulgence  to  Roman  CatholicB, 
and  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  applying  the  term  "  Anticlirist "  to 
ISUL  Rome,     His  daughter  Elizabeth  had  married  the  Elec- 

tor  Palatine.  The  offer  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to  the 
Elector,  and  the  great  contest  which  ensued  upon  hie  endeavor  to 
maintain  himself  against  the  House  of  Austria,  involved  not  only 
himself  but  the  whole  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  in  ex- 
treme  peril  The  Spanish  court  managed  to  keep  back  James  from 
interference  in  behalf  of  his  son-iu-taw,  by  holding  out  delusive 
hopes  and  promises,  until  it  could  unmask  its  real  design,  which 
was,  not  to  many  the  princess  to  Charles,  but  to  send  troops  to 
seize  on  the  Palatinate,  and  thus  to  open  a  road  to  its  Belgian  prov- 
inces, while  striking  au  effective  blow  in  behalf  of  the  Austrian 
branch  of  the  family,  and  against  Protestantism.  James  succeeded, 
in  1610,  in  procuring  the  acceptance  of  Episcopacy,  with  limited 
Biiboiain  powers,  in  Scotland,  Melville  and  other  fearless  leaders 
■°**'*°^-  of  the  Presbyterians  having  been  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished. By  packing  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  and  by  other 
means  of  coercion,  the  king  carried  through  this  measure,  on  which 
he  had  long  been  bent  In  1G18  the  assembly  at  Perth  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  tlie  "  Five  Acts,"  which  required  kneeling  at  com- 
munion, and  other  observances,  which  in  the  Scottish  Church  were 
heartily  disapproved.  In  IGIO,  a  few  days  after  consecrating  the 
Scottish  bishops,  Bancroft  (lied.  Abbot,  his  successor,  was  weU 
inclined  to  the  Puiitans.  Their  opponents  were  angry  at  his  lenity 
and  hislainess  in  enforcing  uniformity.  It  is  a  sign  of  his  Puri- 
tan proclivities  that  the  organ  and  the  choir  were  abolished  in  the 
Tii«»uiiwr-  chapel  atljarobeth.  In  1611  the  authorized  version  of 
iMd  varrfoo.  ^^^  »Scripturo3  was  completed.  It  was  a  revision  of  the 
previous  translations.  Its  unrivalled  merits  of  style,  its  union  of 
idiomatic  ^-igor  with  rhythmic  harmony,  are  famiUar  to  all  ita  read- 
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era.  A  convert  to  the  Churcli  of  Borne,  id  a  well-known  pftfisage, 
thus  speaks  of  the  charm  that  residee  in  the  English  Biblo  :  "It 
lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  tltat  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the 
sound  of  church-bells,  which  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can 
forego.  Its  felicities  often  seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than 
mere  words.  It  ia  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of 
Dational  seriousnesa." 

Of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  I.,  the  noble  wife  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson — a  -woman  who  was  not  blind  to  the  faults 
of  her  own  party — thus  writes : 

"  The  face  of  the  court  was  much  changed  in  the  change  of 
the  king,  for  King  Charles  was  temperate,  chaste,  and  serious :  eo 
sniritMui  that  the  fools  and  bawds,  mimice  and  catamites,  of  the 
Q^^  I  former  court,  grew  out  of  fashion  ;  and  the  nobiUty  and 
niaft-1649.  courtiers,  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  debauch- 
eries, yet  so  reverenced  the  king  as  to  retire  into  corners  to  prac- 
tise them.  Men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  arts  were  in 
esteem,  and  received  encouragement  from  the  king,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  judge  and  a  great  lover  of  paintingt^  carvings, 
gravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  than  tlie  baw- 
dry and  profane  abusive  wit  which  was  the  only  exercise  of  the 
court 

"But,  as  in  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed  that  the  best  em* 
perors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be  the  bitterest 
persecutors  of  the  Church,  bo  this  king  was  a  worse  encroacher 
upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  liberties  of  his  people  by  far  thnn  his 
father.  He  married  a  papist,  a  French  lady,  of  haugJity  spirit, 
and  a  great  wit  and  beauty,  to  whom  he  became  a  most  uxorious 
husband.  By  this  means  the  court  was  replenished  with  impists, 
mnd  niocy  who  hopcrl  tn  advance  themselves  by  the  change  turned, 
to  that  religiou.  All  the  pnpi&ta  in  the  kingdom  were  favoured, 
and,  by  the  king's  example,  matched  into  tlie  best  families ;  the 
Puritans  were  more  than  ever  discountenanced  and  persecuted, 
insomuch  that  many  of  them  chose  to  abandon  their  country, 
and  leave  their  dearest  relations  to  retire  into  any  foreign  soil 
or  plantation,  where  they  might,  amidst  all  outward  inconveni- 
ences, enjoy  tlie  free  exercise  of  God's  worship.  Such  as  could 
not  flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishops'  courts,  fined,  whipped, 
pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  no  rest,  so  that  death 
was  better  than  life  to  them  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  patient 
BufTerance  of  all  these  things,  yet  was  not  the  king  satiafied  till 
the  whole   laud   was  reduced  to  perfect  slavery.     The  examnla 
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of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to  him,  and  be  thought 
himseU  no  moDarch  oo  long  as  hia  will  was  confined  to  the  bounds 
of  the  law ;  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  England  were  not 
pliable  to  an  arhitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  his 
yoke  by  a  foreign  force,  and  till  he  could  effect  it>  made  no  con- 
science of  granting  aDit-thiug  to  the  people  which  he  resolved  should 
not  oblige  bim  longer  than  it  served  his  turn  ;  for  he  was  a  prince 
that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truths  justice  or  generosity  in  him.  He 
was  the  most  obstinnto  person  in  bis  sclf-n-ill  that  ever  was,  and  so 
benfc  on  being  an  absolute,  uncontrollable  sovereign,  that  he  was 
resolved  either  to  bo  such  a  king  or  none.  His  firm  adherence  to 
prelacy  was  not  for  conscience  of  one  religion  more  than  another, 
for  it  was  his  principle  that  an  honest  man  might  be  Baved  in  any 
profession ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken  principle  that  kingly  govern- 
ment in  the  Stat«  could  not  stand  without  episcopal  government  in 
the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  bishops  flattered  bim  with 
preaching  up  his  sovereign  prerogative,  and  inveighing  against  the 
Puritans  as  factious  and  disloyal,  so  he  protected  them  in  their 
pomp  and  pride,  and  insolent  practices  against  all  the  godly  and 
sober  people  of  the  land." 

That  Charles  was  determined  to  be  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
that  he  waa  habitually  faithless  to  his  pledges,  are  the  two  fact«  of 
Twrnunimtof  P""*®  jmportauce.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
BomM  c.th-  he  wag  a  sincere  Protestant,  but  his  conduct  waa  such  as 
to  excuse  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not.  His  treatment 
of  papists,  as  was  true  of  James  I,  was  vacillating.  Now  the  laws 
against  them  would  be  executed,  and  now  the  enforcement  of  them 
would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the  king's  decree.  It  waa  char- 
acteristic of  him  that,  after  the  rupture  with  Spain,  he  sent  troops, 
in  1625,  to  aid  Louis  XHX  in  the  capture  of  Rochelle,  thug  giving 
great  offence  to  the  Protestants,  while  he  arranged  that  there 
should  be  a  mutiny  against  the  cnptains  of  his  vessels  when  they 
were  to  sail.  The  detection  of  this  do uble-d exiling  was  one  of  tlio 
causes  that  brought  on  war  between  England  and  France.  The 
fail-are  of  Buckingham's  expedition  for  the  relief  of  BocheUe  in 
1627  was  followed  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  great  protest  of 
Parliament  against  arbitrary  government.  Oue  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  was  Wentworth,  afterward  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king,  and  in  Ireland  set  about  the 
forming  of  a  military  force  which  might  be  used  in  maintaining  the 
usurpations  of  Charles.  Religion  became  inseparably  mingled 
with  political  strife.     The  principal  agent  on  the  ecclesiastical  mde, 
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in  supporting  tlio  king's  scheme  of  abBolutiRm,  was  William  Laud, 
who  was  made  Biafaop  of  LondoQ  in  1628,  and,  five  years  later, 
iiuut,  1&73-  ^^  promoted  to  the  see  of  Caulerbury.  In  some  re- 
'•*■  Hpects,  the  adversaries  of  Laud  have  not  done  him  fidl 

justice.  Wlioever  will  read  his  principal  work — bis  "Conference," 
in  answer  to  tbe  Jcsnit,  Fisber — will  see  that  he  was  a  discriminat- 
ing theologian.  Tlie  passage,  for  example,  on  tbe  relation  of  faith 
to  reason  is  one  of  marked  ability.  In  one  sense,  he  was  a  liberal- 
minded  theologian.  He  thoiigbt  it  sufBcient  that  Uiere  should  be 
"a  consent  to  articles  in  general"  By  "requiring  assent  to  par- 
ticulars," he  Boid,  tbe  Church  "bntb  been  rent."  He  was  an 
honest  man,  and  honest  iu  his  profession  of  Protestantism.  In  his 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  doea 
not  go  beyond  tbe  position  of  Calvin  on  the  point  of  the 
real  presence,  ami  he  appeals  to  Calvin  as  one  who  shares  bis 
opinioa  Bollarmine,  be  says,  has  misrepresented  Calvin.  *'  Cal- 
Tinists,"  he  affirms  with  tniib,  "  maintain  a  most  true  and  real 
presence."  We  offer  up,  be  oUegea,  only  a  commemoration  of  tbe 
body  and  blood  of  Chiist.  There  is  no  offering  in  the  sacrament 
except  *'  a  memory  "  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  an  offering  of  praise 
and  tbanksgiving.  and  a  self-surrender  of  tbe  communicant  to  God. 
Tjaud  was  not  willing  to  style  Rome  "  Antichrist,"  and  this  was  one 
of  tbe  charges  against  him  at  bis  triat  The  Church  of  Rome,  he 
held,  was  a  corrupted  but  not  an  apostate  Church.  But  this  opin- 
ion be  entertained  in  common  with  Protestant  loaders  of  highest 
worth,  and  with  most  Protestant  divines  at  tbe  present  day.  The 
faults  of  Laud  wore,  first,  those  of  temper.  His  intellect  was  nar- 
row, and  with  this  lack  of  breadth  there  was  coupled  a  hard,  inflex- 
ible disposition.  Ho  was  a  martinet  in  all  matters  of  rituaL  He 
attached  an  immense  importance  to  externals  in  religion, 
and  to  uniformity  in  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  By 
such  means  be  believed  that  inward  piety  was  best  promoted. 
Joined  with  this  fixed  idea  was  a  sacerdotal  theory  of  apostolic 
succession,  which  tended  to  carry  him  farther  away  from  the  other 
Protestant  churches  than  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  to 
Bishop  Hall  that  in  speaking  of  tbe  foreign  Protestant  churches  be 
had  been  "a  little  more  favorable  than  our  case  will  now  bear." 
Pari^  of  tbe  clergy  ho  pronounced  "  the  mother  of  confusion." 
In  his  zeul  for  uniformity  in  worship,  he  undertook  to  break  up 
the  foreign  conf^egations  which  had  so  long  been  hospitably  allowed 
to  worship  in  England  in  their  own  way.  The  Puritans  saw  that 
Lie  anti-Oalvinistic  theolog)-,  however  it  may  be  judged  at  pres- 
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eni,  wafl  nenrer  to  the  theology  of  the  clmnipions  of  Borne  than 
to  that  of  the  Reformers.  All  his  protreeiluigH  appeared  to  be 
parts  of  a  retrognule  movement  towariU  tlie  meducviU  e^rstem.  His 
maxim  that,  '*  Unity  cauuot  long  contiuue  in  the  Church  when  uni- 
formity ia  shut  out  at  the  Church  doors,"  he  thought  it 
right  to  enforce  by  a  vigihmt  and  merciless  persecution 
of  even  slight  deviations  from  the  appointerl  order,  including  the 
ceremonies  which  he  had  himself  introduced.  Puritan  ministera 
were  punished  for  not  reading  in  churches  the  "Book  of  Sports," 
which  recommended  the  people  to  engage  in  games  and  pastimes 
at  the  close  of  service  on  Sunday,  some  of  which,  independently 
of  the  day,  very  many  religious  men  did  not  approve.  This 
was  the  "  Declaration,"  in  an  amplified  form,  which  James  L,  in 
1618,  had  required  the  clergy  of  Lancashire  to  read  in  publin  to 
their  flocks.  The  Court  of  High  Oommiseiou,  a  species  of  Frotest&nt 
inquisition,  aSTorded  to  the  primate  the  means  of  enforcing  his 
fyrannical  measures.  The  attacks  upon  the  prelates  and  upon 
prelacy  which  were  provoked  by  this  persecution  were  often  of  an 
angry  and  abusive  character.  The  authora  of  them,  when  they 
were  discovered,  were  made  to  suffer  cruel  penalties.  The  Star 
Chamber  and  tlie  High  Commission  are  emblems,  as  they  were 
effective  instruments,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  to  which 
the  English  people  were  subjpcted.  lu  the  great  attempt  to  enable 
Charles  to  raise  money,  and  to  govern  with  absolute  authority,  with- 
out  a  Parliament,  Laud,  in  his  sphere,  was  the  ally,  as  he  was  the 
personal  friend,  of  Straflbrd,  and  regretted  that  he  could  not  carry 
out  to  the  fidl  the  policy  of  "Thnroucrh."  since  the  more  fnvor- 
able  circumsLiuccB  of  the  hvitcr  in  Ireland  rendered  it  practicable 
for  hira  to  tread  dn^-n  nil  opposition.  The  endeavor  to  force  the 
iMnamOtm  ^"^S'*^^  Prayer  Book,  as  well  as  a  complete  government 
flf BpiMoiiKT  of  hishops,  upon  Scotland — a  schema  ns  unwise  as  it 

luoBoouuiI 

was  unrighteous — led  to  the  adoption,  in  1638,  of  the 
Nationnl  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  flefcnce  of  Presb^'terianism. 
A  wave  of  devout  and  patriotic  eutbuaiaaia  swept  over  the  land. 
Scottish  soldiers  who  had  been  fighting  for  the  Protestant  faith 
nnder  Gustavus  Adolphuu  hurried  across  the  sea  to  join  their 
countrymen,  who  with  one  accord  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  their  religion.  Sjjeaking  of  Scotland,  James  had  once 
said  of  Laud,  "  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people." 

Tlie  Long  Parliament  assembled  in  1640.  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, and  the  miuiaters  of  Charles  were  driven  from  their 
places.     When  the  king  wrote  to  the  foreign  Protestant  churches^ 
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denyiDg  the  charge  that  he  intended  to  introduce  and  cheneh  pop- 
Ttw  mcu-  *7.  he  spoke  the  truth  as  regards  both  himself  and  Laud. 
L^i'pijii*-  NevcrtheleHs,  piipinU*,  oh  well  aa  zealous  Protestanla, 
'*""*•  alike  felt  that  tho  king  and  the  primat«  were  working 

efficiently,  even  if  unconsciously,  in  behalf  of  tho  Church  of  Rome, 
The  "  Anglo-Catholic  thfn^lo^  " — the  way  of  thinking  represented 
by  such  men  as  Laud  and  Bishop  Andrewes — with  its  doctrine  of 
the  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination  to  the  exercise  of  the  miniatxy 
in  any  church,  its  feeling  of  the  exalted  importance  of  the  sacra- 
roents  among  tho  means  of  grace,  and  with  the  ritualistic  spirit 
with  which  it  was  imbued,  had  been  growing  up  since  the  last  days 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  To  the  multitude  of  Anglican  Protestants,  to 
whom  Rome  was  sUll  the  mystic  Babrlon,  and  the  pope  Antichrist^ 
this  type  o{  religion  was  odious.  It  was  the  attempt  to  force  his 
system  on  tho  country,  anc3  bis  willingness  to  break  down  tho  safe- 
guards of  liberty  and  to  overthrow  parliamentary  government  to 
secure  the  end  in  view,  that  brought  ruin  upon  Laud.  To  an  in* 
creasing  number,  episcopal  tyranny  was  making  the  very  name  of 
"  bishop  "  obnoxious.  How  deep  this  antipathy  became  in  minds 
inspired  with  a  passion  for  liberty,  is  evinced  iu  the  eloquent,  even  if 
intemperate,  invectives  of  ililton.  Yet  at  the  opening  of  the  Long 
Parliament  a  great  majority  were  diapoaod  to  go  no  fartlier  than 
to  restore  tho  Church  to  the  condition  iu  which  it  was  under  Eliz- 
abeth, and  to  abolish  tho  '*  innovatiouti  "  brought  in  by  Laud.  But 
lutmdof  **  *^e  conflict  grew  hot,  and  the  prelates  stood  firmly  by 
vrf^"^-  the  king,  it  was  not  thought  enough  to  expel  them  from 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  Presbyterian  party  grew  in  numbers. 
It  owed  its  final  nctory  to  the  refusal  of  the  Scots  to  combine  with 
Parlinmetit  against  the  king,  unless  uniformity  in  the  eccleHiastical 
system  could  be  establisliod  in  both  countries  by  the  adoption  in 
England  of  the  Presbyttri;m  polity.  In  1643,  Parliament  swore 
A  icpiion  ui  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  engaged  to 
ttu-  nncauit.  extirpate  *'  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  schism,  and 
MivU.1041  prof'ii^enesa."  Strafford  hati  been  executed  more  than 
two  years  before.  The  Scots  were  inexorable  in  demand- 
ing the  punishment  of  Liud,  and  on  the  10th  of  January,  1G46, 
he  was  sent  to  the  block.  Banefid  as  his  career  had  been,  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  closing  address  and  the  prayer  of  this  aged  man 
on  the  scaflfold,  without  sensations  of  respect  and  pity.  It  is  a 
prayer  in  pleasing  contrast  with  some  of  his  petitions  to  Ood,  re- 
corded in  connection  with  his  diary — for  example,  with  one  of  the 
prayers  for  the  powerfid  courtier,  Buckingham  :  "Continue  him  a 
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true-hearted  friend  to  me^  Thy  poor  serTact,  whom  Thou  hast  hon- 
ored in  his  eyes." 

In  16^2,  before  adopting  the  covenant,  Parliament  had  called 
together  the  Wcstmioater  Assembly  to  advise  them  in  the  matter 

of  reconstructing  the  Church  of  Kngland.     One  hundred 
minater  A*     and  twenlj-one  divines,  many  of  them  men  of  great  leam- 
''  ing  and  weight,  were  invited  to  be  members.     UssLer 

and  a  few  other  prelates  were  appoiutod  to  sit  In  this  body,  but 
their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pres- 
byterian party  in  the  Aseembly,  prevented  them,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  from  attending  the  sessions.  Anotber  party  in  the 
body,  smalt  in  numbers,  but  respectable  from  the  high  character  of 
the  individuals  comprising  it,  waa  that  of  the  InJe]>cndents.  The 
Brownists,  as  the  Independents  were  Urst  called,  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom  in  tlie  preceding  reigns.  The  Plymouth  set- 
tlement in  Massachusetts  had  been  formed  by  the  exiled  church  of 
John  Robinson.  The  Puritans  who  had  settled  Massachueetts  bad 
become  practically  Independents.  Men  of  this  party  were  now 
returning  to  England  from  Uallaud,  and  aorae,  including  Htigh 
Peters,  were  coming  back  from  New  Kngland,  to  take  their  share 
in  the  stirring  events  iu  the  home  country.  The  Independents 
were  averse  to  established  churches,  asserted  the  right  of  the  con- 
gregation to  govern  itself,  and  were  commonly  for  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  toleration  than  the  Presbyterians  approved.  The  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  began  a  re\ision  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  intro- 
ducing among  the  changes  more  de6uite  assertions  of  Colviuisni ; 
but  the  union  of  Parliament  with  the  Scots  called  them  away  from 
this  task.     The  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  epls* 

copacy  now  vanished.  The  WeBtminster  Confession, 
niiutar         and  the  Longer  and  Shoiier  Catechiams,  together  with  a 

Directory  for  Worship,  wore  framed  and  were  approved 
by  Parliament  While  the  Presbj-terian  system  was  adopted,  it 
was  never  fully  carried  into  effect  in  England.  Parliament  atraid- 
ily  refused  to  yield  up  its  own  supremacy  as  a  court  of  ultimate 
appeal  It  would  not  allow  to  the  Church  the  complete  right  to 
excommunicate  its  members,  or  to  interdict  communion.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  growing  strength  of  the  Independents,  and  the  atHhnr- 
ity  acquired  by  Cromwell,  Presbyterianism,  in  the  main  features 
of  its  polity,  was  never  fully  eaUiblished  in  more  than  two  coun- 
ties, Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In  their  doctrinal  definitions  the 
Westminster  Asuembly  set  forth  the  Calvinistic  system,  not  in 
the  extreme,  supralapsariau  form,  which  made  the  first  sin  of  Adam 
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the  product  of  an  effective,  rather  than  a  permissiye,  decree.  Yet  it 
put  Ood's  decrees  In  the  foreground,  in  conjunction,  howorer,  with 
the  dootrine  of  covenants  of  works  and  of  grace,  made  by  God  with 
man.  The  direct  atuitirtiou  uf  the  "  roprobation  "  of  sinful  men  is 
avoided.  Yet  it  is  said  that  Ood  purposed  "  to  pass  by  "  the  non- 
elect  and  to  ordain  them  to  the  suffering  of  the  penalty  of  their  sin, 
for  the  glory  of  his  justice.  On  the  subject  of  rcdomptiou,  the 
English  representatives  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  had  shown  some  dis- 
position to  motlify  the  usual  Calviuistio  statement  of  an  intention 
of  Ood  to  save,  which  is  limited  to  the  elect,  and  to  favor  the  idea 
of  a  design  on  his  port,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  to  provide  a 
poasihU  salvation  for  all,  in  case  they  should  repent  Tliis  ten- 
dency to  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  range  of  the  purpose  of  re- 
demptiou,  was  approved  by  some  in  the  Assembly,  but  fails  of 
any  distinct  expression  in  their  creeda  In  one  place  it  is  only 
"the  elect"  who  are  said  to  be  "redeemed"  by  Christ  The  Puri- 
tan view  of  the  ground  of  the  obhgation  to  observe  the  Sabbath 
is  affirmed.  The  Christian  magistrate  hna  no  right  to  administer 
the  word  or  the  sacraments,  or  to  exorcise  the  power  of  the  keys  ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  suppress  all  heresies,  as  well  as  blasphemies, 
and  may  both  call  synods  and  exercise  a  certain  superintendence 
over  them,  to  see  that  their  transactions  are  "according  to  the 
mind  of  Gk)d."  The  Directory  ibsued  by  the  assembly,  contained 
injunctions  respecting  public  worship,  and  copious  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  proper  topics  of  prayer.  The  Prayer  Book  was  now 
abolished,  and  between  one  and  two  thousand  ministers,  who  re- 
fused the  uew  subscriptions,  were  deprived  uf  their  places.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  framers  of  the  new  creeds  believed  in  tlie  divine  right 
of  Preabyterianism.  They  considered  it  a  duty  of  the  state  to  en- 
force uniformity,  and  were  not  prepared  to  make  concessions  of  any 
importance  to  the  Independents.  In  1648,  FarHoment  passed  an 
act  of  an  extremely  intolerant  character.  Eight  errors — one  of 
which  is  the  denial  of  the  two  naturea  of  Christ — are  made  punish- 
able with  death.  For  the  profession  of  any  one  of  sixteen  specified 
opinions — one  of  which  is  the  uidawfulDcss  of  infant  bftptiHin,  and 
another  that  God  may  be  worshipped  by  pictures  or  images — Im* 
prisonment  is  ordained  until  sureties  shall  be  found  that  the  offend- 
ing party  shall  not  any  more  publish  or  maintain  his  error.  The 
OntnweU  military  power  of  the  Independents,  witli  Cromwell  for 
*g^|^^  their  leatler,  and  the  new  organization  of  the  army — the 
"  New  Model " — which  was  occaaioued  by  the  languid 
prosecution  of  the  war  by  Essex,  rendered  ii  impossible  to  put  this 
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hanh  istatut«  in  execution.  The  control  of  the  army,  which,  ou  the 
oue  band,  wouUl  neither  suffer  the  diseiLlents  from  the  Presbyteriju] 
Kystcm  to  be  put  down,  nor  permit  the  king  to  be  epared,  brought 
on  the  conflict  of  CromweU  with  the  Scots.  Hi«  victory  over  them 
was  succeeded  by  "  Pride's  purge,"  wheu  forty  uiembera  were  ex- 
cluded from  Parliament  by  militftry  forno.  The  trial  of  Charles 
ensued,  and  then  his  exccutiou,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1649. 

In  1658,  iu  the  last  days  of  Cromwell,  ho  permitted  a  ^rnod  of 
Independents  or  Congregationalista  to  meet,  and  to  frame  the  Sa- 
timSmvuj  ^^y  Declamtiuu  of  the  faith  aud  order  of  their  churches. 
I  **"**'^"'-  Its  doctrinal  parte  were  mainly  copied  from  the  West- 
minster creeds.  As  regards  toleration,  its  position  was  in  accord 
with  the  statement  in  its  preface,  that  "  there  ought  to  be  Touch- 
safed  a  forbearance  and  mutual  indulgence  unto  saints  of  all  per- 
suasions, that  keep  unto,  aud  holdfa8t<,  the  necessary  foundations  of 
faith  and  holiness,  in  all  other  matters  extras  fundamental,  whether 
of  faith  or  order."  Religious  liberty  was  claimed  for  those  *' hold- 
ing the  fouudatton"  aud  *'  not  disturbing  others  iu  their  ways  or 
worship." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  Boman 
Catholic  forces  in  Euroj)e  were  becoming  more  and  more  concon- 
DirufMia  erf  trated,  Protestantism  was  weakened  by  bitter  intestine 
prouunu.  conflicts.  France,  and  the  opposition  of  France  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Spanish- Austrian  family,  were  one  main  depend- 
ence of  Protestantism  in  ita  struggle  with  its  adverfiaries.  The 
ossAssination  of  Henry  I\'.,  in  1610,  took  away  for  a  long  time  thia 
source  of  hope  aud  of  help.  James  L  of  Bngland  waa  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  his  Parliaments,  in  the  pcrHCCution  of  Puritanism, 
and  in  delusive  schemes  of  personal  advantage  and  of  political  in- 
fluence to  bs  obtained  by  means  of  a  connection  with  Spain.  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  conflict  between  Oalvinista  and  Arminians  cul- 
minated in  the  comlemnation  of  the  latter  by  the  SynotJ  of  Dorl 
{in  1618-19),  and  in  the  execution,  on  May  13,  1619,  of  the  great 
statesman  and  patriot,  John  of  Bameveld,  the  defender  of  the  Ar- 
miniau  principle  of  the  control  of  the  Church  by  the  State.  By 
him  the  desire  of  Maui-ice,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  obtain  supreme 
power  had  boon  thwarted,  and  against  Maurice's  will,  a  twelve  years' 
truce  had  been  concluded  with  Spain.  Qrotius  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  escaped  from  cou6nement  only 
through  the  ingenuity  and  heroism  of  his  wife.  The  hostiUty  of 
the  Lutherans  to  Calvinism  made  the  Lutheran  princes  in  Qermauy 
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deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their  Dutch  neighbors  and  brethren  fas 
aid  ia  the  long-continued  struggle  witli  Spain.  In  Germany  it- 
self, what  was  called  Crypto-Cdlvinism,  the  creed  of  the  disciples 
of  Melonchthou's  theology,  who  refuseil  to  accept  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord which  was  framed  by  its  adveraariea  in  157G,  was  denounced 
by  many  utriet  Lutherans  as  a  damnable  heresy.  Nicholiis  Crull, 
C^ianceUor  of  Saxony,  had  endeavored  to  introduce  there  this  mod- 
ified type  of  Calvinism.  On  the  death  of  Christian  T.,  in  1591,  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  post,  was  imprisoned,  and  finally,  iu  1601, 
was  beheaded  at  Dresden.  The  result  of  tho  doctrinal  battles  l)e- 
tween  the  two  parties  in  Germany  was  that  aeveral  states,  including 
the  Palatinate,  became  permanently  disseveretl  from  Lutheranism, 
and  connected  with  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  Churt'-h- 
The  bitter  spirit  in  which  theological  debates  were  canied  forward 
in  Germany  in  this  period  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  Melanchthon  left  on  his  table,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  were  written  several  reasons  why  he  was  less 
reluctant  to  die,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  prospect  of  escaping 
from  the  fury  of  theologians — *'  rabie  theologorum."  A  half-century 
after  he  died,  the  leading  theologian  at  Wittenberg  was  so  en- 
raged at  hearing  him  referred  to  by  a  student  as  an  authority  for 
some  doctrinal  statement  that,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he  tore  hia 
portrait  from  tho  wall  and  trampled  on  it. 

The  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  strictly  observed 
neither  by  the  Protestant  nor  the  Catholic  states.  Tlje  Protestanta 
did  not  acknowlwlge  the  validity  of  the  £cc]eainRtical 
Thirt/  yews'  Eeservation.  Not  only  was  Church  property  in  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  states  couflscated,  but  in  some  casca, 
in  the  ecclcBiastical  princedoms,  Protestant  "administrators  "  were 
appointed  in  the  room  of  the  Catholic  bishops  ;  and  for  them  the 
rights  of  bishops  iu  the  diet  were  claimed.  For  a  time  the  Emper- 
ors had  been  impartial  in  their  treatment  of  the  rival  confessiona 
This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  I.  (1566-15G4),  and  especially  of  Max- 
imilian n.  (1564^1576),  who  had  no  sympatliy  with  the  Catbolio 
zealots  who  instigated  such  crimes  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew. But  his  successor,  Rudolph  U.  (1576-1612),  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Spain,  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Jesuits  and 
with  the  Catholic  reaction.  Tlio  same  spirit  characterized  Mat- 
thias (1612-1619),  who  succeeded  him.  and  Ferdinand  of  St.Mia, 
the  next  emperor  (1619-1637)  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilinn,  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  were  the  devoted  champions  of  tLe  Catholic  reaction. 
There  were  outbreakings  of  violence  between  the  adhei^nts  of  the 
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two  confessions.  A  Catholic  prooession  was  in8ull«d  &t  Donau- 
wurth,  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  The  cit^*  wafl  put  under  the  ban 
by  the  Emperor.  The  Bavarian  duke  marched  against  it  and  iu- 
coqwntted  it  in  his  own  territory.  The  Palatinate  and  the  other 
Calviuistic  states,  which  were  not  included  in  the  privileges  of  the 
treaty  of  Paasau,  more  and  more  felt  disposed  to  forestall  tlie  at- 
tacks which  they  had  reason  to  fear,  by  a  resort  to  arms.  Their 
most  active  leader  wag  Christian  of  Anbnli  In  1608,  after  the 
outrage  at  Douauwurth,  a  Protestant  league  had  been  formed,  tho 
organization  of  which,  however,  was  weak  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Catholic  league,  which,  under  the  leadership  of  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria,  was  formed  to  oppose  it  The  injmetUate  occasion  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  the  acceptance  by  Frederic  V.,  the  Eleo. 
tor  Palatine,  of  the  crown  of  Boberaiji,  which  that  nation,  refuidng 
to  acknowledge  Ferdinand  as  its  king,  offered  to  him. 
Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  early 
tftVen  a  vow  to  extirjmte  heresy  in  his  dominions,  threw  himself,  as 
much  from  necessity  as  from  choice,  into  the  arms  of  the  Cutholio 
League,  The  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family,  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish,  were  now  once  more  united  by  religious  sympathiea. 
The  Elector,  whose  obtrusive  Calvinism  was  unpopular  in  Bohemia, 
and  who  received  little  help  from  England  and  from  the  Lutheran 
princes,  was  overwhelmed  with  defeat  The  consequence  was  that 
Bohemia  was  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  Tho  Palat- 
inate was  conquered  and  devastated  by  the  troops  of 
Tilly,  and  the  electoral  dignity  wua  trausfen-ed  to  Bavaria.  The 
intervention  of  Engknd,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  in  1625,  was  of 
uo  avail.  The  Catholics  now  had  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 
But  the  interests  of  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  were  no  longer  the 
same,  and  they  became  rivals.  By  the  conauramate  ability  of  Wol- 
lenatein,  the  Emperor  was  able  to  break  loose  from  his  dependence 
on  the  I/eaguG.  Germany  was  a  prey  to  myriads  of  lawless,  merce- 
nary  troops.  Ferdinand  was  induced  by  the  League, 
jealous  of  the  power  and  ambition  of  Wallen stein,  to  re- 
move him  from  his  command.  Moreover.  Ferdinand  weakened  his 
cause  by  the  Edict  of  Bestitution,  issued  in  1629,  in 
which  the  most  extreme  claims  mode  by  Catholic  in- 
terpreters of  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  declared.  It  was  evident 
that  nothing  lesa  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  extinction  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  lukewarm  princes,  including  tho  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg and  Saxony,  were  roused  to  a  sense  of  their  own  danger. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  long  and  terrible  tragedy.     The 
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BcooDd  act  ia  the  drnma  brings  uix)n  Uie  Btnge  Qustams  A<1olpliu«, 
whoso  siucere  ftttacbineiit  to  the  Protestant  faith  is  iinqucsUou- 
able,  although  it  waet  oooiiecled  with  a  pardonablt^  dnsire 
to  build  up  tho  power  of  Sweden,  and,  possibly,  wilU 
an  oapiration  after  the  iiu]>erial  crown.  Tbo  victoriea 
of  the  Swedish  hero  compelled  the  retell  to  Bcmce  of  W.allensteln. 
Gustama  fell  in  the  moment  of  victorr,  at  Liiizen,  in  1632. 

Tho  in6ucDc«  of  RicheUeu,  the  great  French  etatesinan  who 
revived  the  anti-Au3trian  policy  of  Henry  lY.,  the  triulitional  resist- 
ance of  France  to  the  efforts  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
to  build  up  a  universal  njonarcby,  now  becomes  prom- 
inent In  1633  Oanco,  in  tho  Ueilbronn  Ti*caiy,  formed  an  ulli* 
ance  with  Sweden  and  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany. 
After  the  imperial  victory  at  NOrdUugen  in  1634,  the  aid  of  Franco 
became  ini^iRponsable.  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  moved  by  ho»- 
tility  to  Sweden,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  the  emperor.  In 
Saxony,  the  hostility  to  CalviniBin  neutralized  the  feeling  of  repug- 
oance  to  such  an  arrangement.  Tlie  character  of  the  war  during 
this  decade  entirely  changed.  ProtesUiut  states  wore  fighting  ou 
the  imperial  side,  and  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  desertion  of 
their  former  alUca  It  was  not  not  until  1C4S  that  tho  obstinacy 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  overcome  by  military  reverses,  and  the 
Edict  of  liestitution  was  given  up. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  during  this  war  u]x>n  tho  dofenceless  i 
people  are  indescribable.     The  unarmed  were  treated  with  brutnj 
xs«ouo(th«  ferocity.     The  population  of  Germany  ia  said  to  have 
•^-  diminished  in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent. 

There  were  four  hundred  thousand  people  ia  "Wurtemberg  ;  in 
1041  only  forty-eight  thousand  were  left  In  fertile  districts, 
owing  to  the  destruction  of  tho  crops,  great  numbers  perished  by 
famine.  Hnlore  friglitfo]  than  famine  were  the  immorality  and  tho 
moral  decay  which  ensued  upon  the  long  reign  of  violence. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1048,  was  a  great  European  Beti]e< 
men!  It  was  agreed  that  in  Germany,  whatever  might  be  the 
ThB  pmu»o(  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  prince,  tho  religion  of  each  state  was  to  bo 
wcftpbBiu.  Cathoho  or  Protestant  according  to  its  position  in  1624, 
which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  '*  normal  year."  In  imperial  affairs^ 
equality  was  establt.shcd  between  the  two  religiona  Baligioua 
freedom  and  civil  equality  were  extended  to  the  Calvinists.  Tho 
empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  giving  to  the  Diet  the  power 
to  decide  in  all  im{x>rtant  matters,  and  by  the  permission  given  to 
its  members  to  make  alliances  with  one  another  and  with  foreign 
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powers,  with  only  the  futile  proviBO  that  no  prejudice  should  come 
thereby  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  The  independence  of 
Holland  and  of  Switzerland  was  acknowledged.  The  great  war 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  lasted  for  eighty  yeara,  waa  thus 
brought  to  an  end.  Sweden  was  strengthened  in  the  region  of 
the  Baltic,  and  obtained  a  plaoe  in  the  German  Piet,  The  genius 
of  Gustavua  Adolphus  had  created  a  new  Protestant  power  in  the 
North.  Among  the  gains  of  France  were  the  three  bishoprics, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  thenceforth  existed  only  in  name.  France  had  ex- 
tended ber  boundaries  and  disciplined  her  troops.  The  losses  to 
Protestantism  were  heavy  indeed.  The  Avrangles  about  the  \ibiquity 
of  Christ's  body,  and  the  petty  riTalries  of  dukes  and  electors,  had 
brought  on  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany,  and  on  the  whole 
fatherland,  terrible  cahmiities.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as 
Bome  compensation  that  Sweden  became  a  strong  state,  while 
Austria  and  Spain  were  partially  disabled. 


Bixtw  7. 


Notwithstanding  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  the 
fanaticism  developeil  by  it,  the  popes  found  it  impossible  to  revive 
the  authority  in  political  concerns  which  bad  been  ex- 
"***  erted  by  the  mediasval  pontiffs.  Sixtus  V.  (1685-1690). 
who  was  full  of  energy  in  the  administration  of  his  own 
states  and  fertile  in  grand  schemea  for  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  Church,  when  he  was  disposed  to  be  lenient  to 
Henry  TV.,  was  confronted  by  a  peremptory  remonstrance  from 
Spain.  The  elements  thai  were  dividing  the  world,  as  Ranke  has 
said,  "filled  his  very  soul  with  the  confusion  of  their  conflict." 
He  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  learning  by  establishing  the 
printing-press  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Septuagint  was  pubhshed 
in  1587,  and  soon  after  the  Vulgate,  as  directed  by  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  but  it  was  found  to  contain  so  many  errors  that  a  corrected 
edition  had  to  be  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  his  successor. 
aementVrn.  (1692-1G05)  absolved  Heniy  TV.  from  ex- 
communication,  and  with  aid  from  him  took  possession 
of  Ferrara  as  an  escheated  fief.  Through  his  iullueuce  the  Peace 
of  Ven-iera  between  France  and  Spain  was  conciuded  in  1598,  and 
the  balance  of  power  was  restored  lietween  the  two  countriefl. 
Paul  V.  (1C05-1621)  combined  with  severity  in  enforcing 
the  CAUOUS  of  the  Church  the  highest  idea  of  pontifical 
authority.  This  he  undertook  to  assert  in  i-elatiou  to  Venice, 
which,  among  other  offences,  had  forbidden  the  increase  of  the 
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possessions  of  the  Church  in  real  esUite.  Wlien  hie  mandatea 
were  ilisregarUed,  he  excommimicateU  the  Senate,  and  laid  the  Re- 
public  under  an  interdict  This  was  not  heeded  by  the  Venetian 
clergy,  and  when  peace  was  made,  in  1607,  with  the  domineering 
pontiff  through  tho  mediation  of  France,  Venice  did  not  rclin- 
quiah  anything  substantial  in  1(3  claims.  Gregory  XV.  (1621- 
1623J  established  the  methods  of  electing  and  consecrat- 
ing a  pope  which  are  still  in  force,  gave  a  firm  foundation 
to  the  Congregfition  of  the  Propaganda  for  the  support  and  direc- 
tion of  mtKBioDs,  was  the  protector  of  the  Capuchins,  and  canonized 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order,  Loyola  and  Xavier.  Urban  VIIL 
(1623-1C14),  hostile  from  political  considerations  to 
Spain  and  Austi-ia,  lent  his  support  to  Franco  and 
Bicbelieu  in  tUo  great  war  in  Germany.  Once  more  the  papacy 
was  helping  ou  the  Protestant  cause,  to  the  intense  disgust  and 
displeasure  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies.  Afterwards  the  protests 
of  Urban  and  of  Innocent  X.  (Ifiii-lfifin)  against  the  concessions 
made  by  treaty  to  tho  Protestants  iiaU  uo  effect.  It  was  during 
tho  pontificato  of  Urban  that  the  opinions  of  Jansenins  were  oon- 
demned,  and  Galileo  was  driven  to  revoke  bis  scientific  doctrines. 
Among  tho  new  orders  which  arose  under  the  popes  referred  to 
above,  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  or- 
ganized in  1C13  in  Fi-ance,  distinguished  itself  through] 
the  schohirs  connected  with  it,  aud  by  itu  excellent  lit 
ary  labors — especially  by  its  edition  of  the  Church  Fathers. 


The  Bcnnlky 
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The  Protestants  felt  a  strong  intflrest  in  the  Greek  Church,  for 
Che  reason  thai  it  disowned  the  papacy.  The  efforts  made  by  them 
Th«or«rk  y^crc,  however,  repelled  by  the  Eastern  ecclesiastics. 
Cbuwh.  ^j^  attempt  was  made  by  C>Til  Lunar,  a  Greek  Chria< 
tian,  to  gruft  Protestantism,  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  on  to  the 
Oriental  Church.  He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  journeyed  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  in  SwitzcrUnd  adopted  tho  Protestant  faitL  Re- 
turning to  the  Eiiflt,  he  was  made  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1602, 
and  of  Constantinople  in  1621.  He  corresponded  with  Pi-otestant 
divines  in  Europe.  In  16^3,  a  confession  of  faith,  written  by  him, 
and  Protestant  in  its  theological  cost,  was  published.  But  the 
Jesuits  were  active  in  their  intrigues  against  bim.  His  printing- 
press  was  destroyed.  Several  times  he  was  deposed  and  reinstated 
in  his  office,  and  he  was  finally  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan,  in  1638, 
on  the  charge  of  biph  treason.  No  important  resulta  of  a  perma 
nent  character  followed  from  bia  labors. 
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The  Rusaifui  Church  gradually  became  independent  of  Constan- 
tinople. In  1589  a  patriarchate  was  established  at  Moscow  ;  but, 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ceuttiry,  the  incuiubeuta  uf  the 
office  had  to  have  their  appointments  confirmed  by  the  patriarch 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  capital  Kffbrta  made  to  unite  the 
Russian  Church  with  Rome  were  inofTeutual,  save  in  the  caao  of 
provinces  which  were  acquired  by  Poland.  As  a  shield  against 
Rome  and  Protestantism,  the  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  Hogilas  " 
was  drawn  up  about  the  year  1G40,  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Kieff, 
and  was  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  four  Eastern  patriarcha  In 
1672  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem  framed  an  elaborate  confesHion,  iu 
which  Greek  orthodoxy  la  defined.  It  includes  an  assertion  of 
transubstautiatiou,  and  a  doctriue  uf  purgatory  pot  easentially  dis- 
Bonaut  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
POLITT  Ain>  WOBSHIP  IN  PROTESTAlfT  OHUKCEEa 

It  were  unreaBOnable  to  expect  that  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  solve  the  i>roblems  connected  with  tha 
Tiw  rd»tioM  rs^tioi^s  of  Church  and  State.  These  problems  grow 
•fc^oreh  out  of  the  nature  of  religion  and  of  civil  society. 
Even  the  "  modem  ideal  "  of  "  a  free  Church  iu  a  free 
State "  lenves  unsettled  the  proper  boundiiries  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Tlie  question  of  education,  for  example,  furnishes  to- 
day material  for  controversies  not  easy  of  adjustmeuL.  Other  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  arise,  when  a  powerful  religious  organization, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome,  claims  the  right  to  define  tlio  limits  of 
State  authority,  and  to  control  the  consciences  of  a  multitude  of 
citizens  who  are  banded  together  under  its  hierarchy.  But  the 
modem  ideal,  whatever  advantages  and  whatever  evils  belong  to  it, 
was  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  men  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
To  get  rid  of  the  yoke  of  the  papacy  was  to  bring  in,  aa  the  imme- 
diate result,  separate  national  churches.  Religion,  it  had  always 
been  felt  by  thoughtful  men,  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  religion 
and  morality  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  State.  Cicero  says  that  he 
knows  not  but  that,  if  piety  were  extinguished,  "good  faith,  the 
social  union  of  mankind,  and  justice,  the  Uigheet  of  virtues,  would 
likewiae  perish."    Plutarch  says  that  we  can  more  easily  suppose  a 
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city  to  exist  without  house  or  ground  than  a,  fttat«  without  bulieij 
in  the  god&  But  the  tlictates  of  religion  are  supreme.  What^ 
shall  be  done  when  its  promptiuga  claah  \vith  the  policy  and 
ordinances  of  citiI  rulers?  Moreover,  rellgiou  is  a  bond  between 
man  and  man.  It  cannot  be  restricted  by  geographical  limits. 
The  relation  of  the  organized  Christianity  of  any  particular  civil  com- 
munity to  the  Church  aa  a  whole  is  to  be  detormiuod.  One  mode 
of  avoiding  a  conflict  of  Church  and  State  was  fouad  in 
of  cbarcbaM  the  abRoUit«  blending  of  the  two,  as  in  Islaruism,  where 
the  Koran  is  the  law-book  iu'religion  and  in  temporal'' 
ooncema,  and  where  the  caliph  was  supreme  in  both  provinces.  In 
the  ancient  Jewisli  system  there  was  likewise  a  theocracy.  There 
was  a  code  for  belief  and  worship,  and  for  all  the  concerns  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  8tat«-Iaw.  In  the  middle  ages  the  solution 
was  sought  in  the  control  of  the  State  by  the  Church,  under 
the  theory  that  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  authority  is  derived 
from  the  pope.  It  is  tlie  theory  of  a  dominant  liierarchy,  such  as 
existed  iu  ancient  Kgypt  and  the  Eastern  nations.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Bomana,  on  the  contrary,  unity  was  secured  by  the 
control  of  religion  by  the  State.  Beligioa  was  a  department  of 
State.  This  might  be,  as  long  as  there  was  only  one  mind  as  to 
faith  and  worship,  and  as  long  as  religion  was  conceived  of  as  purely 
a  national  a£Eair.  But  when  a  dissenter,  like  Socmtes,  arose,  and 
when  religion  came  to  be  seen  to  be  something  universal  in  ita 
character,  the  Gracco-Roman  theory  was  shaken. 

The  Reformers  generally  agreed  in  discarding  the  hierarchical 
idea,  and  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Chnrcb  is  the  original  rft- 
pository  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  government 
by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  government  by  a 
priestly  class.  Luther  says,  in  his  *'  Address  to  tlie  No- 
bles : "  "  Man's  invention  has  discovered  that  the  pope,  the  bishops, 
the  priests,  and  the  monks,  ore  called  the  spiritiud  or  ecclesiastical 
state ;  and  that  the  princes,  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  are  called 
the  secular  state  or  laity.  A  fine  story,  forsooth ;  but  let  no  man 
be  terrified  by  Bacb  fiotion&  All  Christians  belong  to  the  spiritual 
state ;  nor  Is  there  any  other  difference  between  them  than  that  of 
the  functions  which  they  discharge.  We  have  all  one  baptism,  one 
faith ;  and  it  is  this  alone  which  makes  the  spiritual  man  or  thoi 
Christian  nation."  Luther  declared  that  iu  the  haud»  of  the  body 
of  believers  are  the  keys,  or  tlie  right  to  exercise  diurch  discipline, 
the  sacnuueute,  and  all  the  powers  of  goverumeut.  The  clergy  ai-e 
commisaioned  to  perform  oflices  which  belong  to  all  in  cozniaon, 
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but  which  all  cannot  discharge.  Ordination  is  nothing  but  the  rite 
whereby  persona  are  put  into  the  mintRtrv  ;  but  they  are  not  oon- 
stituted  au  order  of  priests.  To  the  Church  belongs  the  right  of 
self-government,  including  tlie  right  to  call  and  ordain  ministers, 
and  the  power  of  excommunication. 

These  abstract  doctrines,  if  carried  out,  would  haTo  confined  the 
ciril  authority  within  limits  much  narrower  than  those  actually 
BccImImUcaI  filed  by  the  Saxon  Reformers.  Luther  considered  that 
^S^^jSr^  the  Germans  were  too  rough  and  turbulent,  and  too  un- 
*"*^  practised  iu  self- govem men t,  to  take  ecclesiastical  power 

into  their  hands  at  onco.  Tlie  princes,  the  principal  members  of 
the  Church,  must  take  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  arningementB,  and 
the  people  must  confomi  to  them.  The  Peasant'  War  and  the 
strife  with  the  Anabaptists  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  strong 
reaction  agaiuut  anything  that  looked  towards  the  divesting  of  the 
magistrate  of  bis  authority.  While  the  Augsburg  Confession  re- 
stricts the  jurisdictioD  of  ctril  rulers  to  temporal  afTaim,  yet,  as 
special  questions  arise,  Luther  and  Melanchthon  gire  to  them  a  much 
larger  measure  of  authority.  They  consider  them  authorized  to 
punish  offences  against  the  first  table  of  the  law,  and  they  make 
this  office  to  include  the  right  aud  the  obligation  to  abolish  the 
maaa  Yet  both  the  Saxon  leaders — Melanchthon^  with  great  em- 
phasis— predict  the  tyranny  which  the  nders  are  likely  to  exercise 
in  relation  to  the  Chui-ch.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg,  which  made  the 
religion  of  each  community  to  be  determined  by  the  religion  of  the 
prince,  the  only  escape  for  dissenters  being  the  pririlego  of  emi- 
gration, brought  after  it,  in  Lutheran  communities,  an  abundant 
fulfilment  of  these  sagacious  prophecies.  The  local  ruler  became 
the  supreme  director  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  with  a  clerical  syno*! 
for  his  advisers.  There  was  thus  au  easeutial  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Luther,  both  as  to  the  extension  of  the  magistrate's 
authority  and  the  proper  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  congregation. 
The  only  right  left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors  was 
that  of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the  patrons. 

In  Hesse  a  remnrkable  attempt  was  made  by  Francis  lAmbert 
to  establish  what  rany  be  called  a  Congregational  system  with  an 
The  Horn  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  The  plan  was  devised 
tronr  Hfvoa,  ^j  ^jjg  Synod  of  Homburg  in  1526.  Luther  was  consulted, 
approved  of  the  scheme  in  the  abstract,  but  pronounced  it  imprac- 
ticable. Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  he  said,  could  not  be  introduced  : 
law  must  be  a  historical  growth.  The  Hessian  constitution  was 
never  fully  set  iu  operation. 
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The  two  principal  clmrnctcristica  of  tho  Lutheran  polity  were 
the  Buperintendents  and  the  consistories.  In  1527,  at  tho  request  of 
Tbe  Lather-  ^he  theologians,  viBitors  to  the  Saxon  churches  were  ap- 
•n  polity.  pointed  by  the  elector.  By  them  a  uniform  system  for 
gOYemnient  and  worship  was  introduced,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melanchthon.  Superintendents  were  appoiuted,  who  exercised  a 
sort  of  episcopal  oversight,  each  within  his  own  district.  The  con- 
sistories arose  from  the  need  of  competent  tribuunlH  to 
adjudicate  upon  questions  relating  to  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. The  abolition  of  the  canon  law,  many  of  tlie  provisions  of 
wliich  were  repugnant  to  Protestant  principles,  and  the  loss  of  tb* 
old  epiacopal  tribunals,  brought  numerous  and  perplexing  ques* 
tions  on  these  subjecta  before  tho  Lutheran  pastors.  Letters  were 
frequently  addresBed  to  Luther  and  to  his  associates  on  matters  of 
this  kind.  The  canon  law  put  so  many  impedimenta  in  the  way  of 
lawful  marriage  that  ii  had  been  easy  for  ecclesiastics  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  dissolving  it.  The  malpractice  of  tbe  Catholic  tribumds  in 
granting  dispensations,  and  in  declaring  marriages  iitvaiid,  and  the 
uncertainty  in  which  the  Beformers  found  themselves  at  6rat  on 
ethical  points,  where  they  could  no  longer  follow  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  Clmrch,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  the 
errors  into  which  they  occasionally  fell—the  most  serious  of  which 
was  the  allowance  of  a  second  marriage  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesae^ 
although  his  wife,  between  whom  and  her  husband  all  conjugal 
intercourse  had  ceased,  was  still  living.  Marriage  was  denied  by 
Luther  to  be  a  sacrament  It  was  valid,  therefore,  if  concluded  by 
civil  contract  alone,  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  law.  But  a 
religioua  ncrvico  was  considered  appropriate.  Kthlcal  quoationa 
were  involved  in  connection  with  tbedis.solvingof  tho  marriage-tie. 
Hence  mixed  tribunals  were  constituted,  imrtly  of  the  clergy  and 
partly  of  jurists ;  and  to  these  the  whole  ecclesiiiatical  administra- 
tion, including  tbe  right  of  excDmmunication,  was  committed.  In 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  the  episcop.il  sj'stem  continued  until 
1587.  In  Denmark  tho  bishops,  in  153G,  gave  way  to  superintend- 
ents, who  were  appointed  by  the  king.  In  Sweden  the  oflSce  of 
bishop  was  retained. 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  bad  brought  the  government 

of  tbe  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  princes  within  their 

Tbmirimu     rcspcctivB   fltatcs.     Theologians  and    jurists    proposed 

various  theories  in  explanation  or  justification  of  thia- 

fact    At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

episcopal  system"  was  advocated,  according  to  which  the  civil 
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rulers  wcro  heUl  to  havo  rcceivcfl  their  ecclcsi&stical  powers  from 
tbe  emperor,  by  the  Treaty  of  Piissau  and  the  Peace  of  Aug&burg. 
Some  held  that  theac  powers  were  proviaionally  beHtowed,  by  "de- 
ToUition,"  until  the  oppoRing  clmrrhes  should  be  reunited  ;  others, 
that  they  were  now  restored  to  the  place  to  which  they  had  originally 
and  rightfully  belonged.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
tlie  "territorial  Bystera  "  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal  authority — 
Jus  episcopate — wus  identified  with  the  conceded  right  of  the  princes 
to  reform  abuses  in  religion — the  jus  rrformandi.  This  system 
made  the  government  of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the 
determination  of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  princess  proper 
function,  ns  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory  was  ndvanced  by 
Thomaeius,  whose  opinion  was  shared  for  substance  by  Grolius, 
and  by  Seldcn,  the  English  defender  of  the  theory  which  denies  the 
autonomy  of  tlie  Church,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Erae- 
tianism.  Professed  at  first  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  tlie  '*  ter- 
ritorial system  "  became  tbo  potent  instrument  of  tyranny.  An- 
other theory,  the  "  coHegial  system,"  was  elaborated  by  Puffen- 
dorf  find  Pfa£  This  made  the  Church  originidly  an  independent 
Bocietj*.  which  devolved,  by  contract,  episcopal  authority  upon  the 
civil  rulers.  Tbe  oppression  of  tbe  Church  by  the  State — whut  the 
Germans  call  Civmro-papismits — Las  been  a  prolific  source  of  evil 
in  Lutheran  commiuiitics. 

In  Zurich,  Church  and  State  were  practically  identified.  Eccle* 
siastical  authority  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  great  council, 
which  governed  the  city.  The  clergy  were  nominated, 
or  presented,  by  the  magistrates,  and  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  people  convened  for  the  purpose.  Excommuni- 
cation was,  also,  a  function  of  the  Christian  magistracy.  A  Chris- 
tian government,  ZwingU  held,  may  punish  actions  in  contravention 
of  tbe  "Word  of  God,  although  he  had  at  first  rejected  tbe  principle 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religion.  Any  other  than  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment, he  taught,  may  be  overthrown  by  the  people — peaceably, 
if  possible  ;  if  not  possible,  then  by  force.  In  1525  a  court  made  up 
of  paators  and  civilians  was  constituted  for  deciding  questions  per- 
tainhig  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The  Zurich  system,  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  was  adopted  at  Berne  and  at  BaaeL 

Calvin  resisted  the  doctrine  that  tlie  Church  is  to  be  absorbed 

in  the  State.     He  taught  that  the  oflScers  of  the  Church 

crofMDtia     should  be  cboeen  by  the  congregation  under  the  lead 

"■         and  concurrence  of  the  officei*8  already  existing.     Tlie 

State  has  no  right  to  intrude  wthiu  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
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by  putting  over  it  officers  or  ftdministering  censures.  Yet  the 
State  is  bound  to  co-oporate  with  tbe  Church,  and  to  give  effect  to 
its  ftots  of  discipline.  Bnoeful  hereaiea  the  magistrate  is  bound  to 
extirpate ;  and  ofieaces  against  religion,  such  as  blasphemiea  and 
idolatry  of  every  sort,  he  is  bound  to  puuifih.  This  idea  of  the 
relation  of  government  to  religion  is  substantially  that  which  had 
been  held  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  constitution  of  Oenera 
he  bent,  in  some  measure,  to  circumstances,  and  allowed  to  the 
councils  more  power  in  Church  afTairs  than  his  2nain  principle 
would  warrant.  The  two  cliissea  of  officers  at  Geneva  were  elders 
and  deacoDB.  He  first  established  the  eldership  in  full  vigor,  com- 
mitting the  regulation  of  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  body  of  cler- 
ical and  lay  pastors,  there  being  twice  as  many  laymen  as  ministers 
on  the  bosrd. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution,  with  some  divermtios  of  form, 
was  adopted  in  the  Protestant  Churchea  of  Scollaud,  Franco,  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  Scotland  there  were  constituted 
Urn  In  dia"  two  classes  of  elders — ruling,  or  lay  elders,  and  preach- 
m  Winn  .^^  eldcrs — who  together  formed  the  kirk  aosaion,  the 
governing  body  ia  the  local  church.  Vacancies  in  the  Iny  part  of 
tiie  seRsion  were  filled  by  the  body  itself,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
pastor.  The  highest  tribunal  was  the  genernl  assembly.  In 
France  the  preacber,  witli  the  lay  elders  and  deacons,  formed  the 
consistoiy  or  senate,  the  governing  body  in  the  local  church.  Ya- 
canciea  were  filled  on  the  nomination  of  tbe  consistory  itaeU.  Tbe 
minister  was  nominated  by  tie  elders  and  deacons,  and  the  nom- 
ination was  ratified  or  rejected  by  the  people  ;  but  if  rejected, 
there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  provincial  synod.  The  general 
synod  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  lay  and  clerical  dele- 
gates. After  1572,  between  the  consi.stories  and  provincial  synods 
were  the  •'  colloquies,"  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  consistories 
of  a  district,  dealing  with  subjects  of  common  interest,  and  having 
the  power  to  censure  church  officers. 

According  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  belongs 
to  "men  who  have  public  authority  given  them  in  the  congrega^ 
TbeoriMM  to  tion" — that  is,  in  the  body  of  the  Church —  **  to  call  and 
gj^^*""  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard."  We  have 
BD(iaDd.  already  learned  what  restrictions  were  placed  on  the 
hierarchical  body.  The  presence  of  the  bishops — who,  however, 
wore  selected  by  the  government— in  the  House  of  Lonls,  gave 
to  the  clergy  a  certain  share  in  legislative  action.  Different  the- 
ories have  been  propounded  respecting  the  nature  of  the  con- 
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nection  of  Church  and  State  in  England  It  was  the  theory  of 
Hooker  that  the  Choroh  and  State  are  ono  and  the  snmc  society, 
•which,  as  related  to  temporal  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  in  the  commonwealth ;  ua  related  to  religion,  ia  the 
Church.  An  earnest  advocate  of  tbia  by{X}theeia  in  recent  Limea 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  who  finds  in  the  king's  supremacy  an 
emhlem  and  a  realization  of  the  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right 
to  govern  in  the  Church.  This  identity  of  Church  and  State 
waa  denied  by  Warburton,  who  aubtititutea  for  it  the  theory  of 
an  alliance  between  two  bodies  in  their  nature  distinct  This 
view  of  a  distinction  between  Church  and  State,  but  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two,  in  the  English  ^-stem,  hna  been  propounded  by 
Coleridge  in  a  peculiar  form.  The  visible  Church  of  Chriat  in 
England,  be  alleges,  is  to  be  diBtinguished  from  the  national  or 
established  Churcli ;  yet  the  ministers  of  the  first  body  are  em- 
ployed by  the  second,  on  fixed  terms,  for  the  ]>romotion  of  the 
moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  people.  But  the  connection  is 
one  that  may  be  dissevered.  Kr.  Gladstone,  in  his  early  work  on 
Church  and  State,  espouses  a  view  not  eBseutially  divei-ae  from 
that  of  Coleridge.  In  Germany,  tltc  eminent  tlieologian,  Richard 
Bothe,  has  contended  for  a  conception  of  the  Christian  State  the 
Bame  in  its  fundamental  assumption  as  that  held  by  Hooker  and 
Arnold. 

Among  Protestants,  in  matters  pertaining  to  worship,  there  were 
two  opposite   tendencies.     There  was  a  disposition,  on   the  one 

hand,  to  break  the  connection  with  the  medlteval  church, 
uoongprot-    and  to  fall  back  on  the  directions  of  Scriptui-e  or  the 

customs  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  prevailed  in  the  Swiss  churches  and  among  the  English 
Paritans.  Elsewhere  there  was  an  incliuntion  to  retain,  where  it 
was  admiasible,  existing  usages,  and  to  keep  up  a  1>oiid  of  union 
with  the  immediate  past  This  was  the  dominant  feeling  in  Eng- 
land. The  Articles  give  to  the  Church  a  certain  latitude  as  re- 
gards the  regulation  of  the  ritual  The  Church,  it  is  said,  may  de- 
cree ritea  and  ceremonies  which  ore  not  repugnant  to  Holy  Writ 
"Every  particular  or  national  Church,"  moreover,  is  free,  under 
the  condition  just  stated,  "  to  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  "  these 
forms,  provided  the  end  kept  in  view  is  the  edification  of  the 
flock.  The  Lutherans  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  general  principles.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however, 
to  suppose  that  liturgical  worship  has  any  necessary'  nssociataon 
with  episcopal  government,  or  that  the  Reformed  or  CalvinisUc 
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churclies  felt  any  objection  to  it.  On  tlio  coutmrj,  there  were 
liiurgieB  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  in  the  Age  of  the  Bcforma- 
tion,  and  at  the  proaent  day  liturgies  are  iu  use  in  rnont  of  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Eurojxs.  There  were  two  things  on  which 
ProiestaDtfi  unanimously  insisted.  One  was  that  worship  should 
be  in  the  people's  tongue ;  the  other  was  that  the  people  should 
take  part  in  it 

In  1523  and  1526,  Luther  prepared  manuals  of  public  worship 
which  were  founded  on  the  old  ritual,  many  of  the  ancient  forms 
being  retained.  Private  confession  before  communion 
he  neither  rejected  nor  did  he  make  it  obligntory. 
Exorcism  in  connection  with  tlio  rite  of  baptism  was 
retained  by  him,  but  was  excluded  from  several  of  the  Lutherau 
churches.  Ooufimiatiou  iu  a  modified  form  was  sometimes  re- 
tained. At  a  much  later  time,  regarded  as  a  renewal  of  the  bap- 
tismal TOW,  it  was  generally  adopted  iu  the  Lutherau  commuuities. 
It  was  not  imtLl  1543  that  the  custom  of  elevating  the  host  in  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  dropped  at  Wittenberg.  The  altar  was  fur- 
nished with  candles  and  the  cnicifix.  By  the  Lutherans,  music, 
both  instrumental  and  vocal,  was  highly  approved  and  cherished 
OS  a  part  of  public  worsliip.  The  organ  was  still  used  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  importance  attached  to  congregational  singing, 
the  choir  remained,  both  for  its  own  port  in  the  service  and  to 
render  aid  in  the  musical  training  of  the  people.  "All  the  arts," 
said  Luther,  "are  not  to  be  struck  down  by  the  GoapeL"  The 
churches  were  decorated  with  pictiwea,  the  subjects  being  scrip- 
turaL  "If  it  is  not  a  siu,  but  right,"  he  said,  *'  to  have  Christ's 
imago  iu  the  heart,  why  should  it  bo  a  sin  to  have  it  in  the  eyes  ?  " 
At  the  same  time,  the  refonuer  was  emphatic  iu  bis  cautiona 
against  formalism  and  oil  idea  of  merit  as  connected  \s-ith  the 
devotions  of  the  Christian  sanctuary.  Worship  is  worse  than  in 
Tain  if  it  be  not  in  spirit  and  iu  truth.  He  demanded,  moreover, 
that  in  the  public  services  of  religion,  preaching  should  have  the 
most  prominent  place.  We  must  be  masters  of  ceremonies,  not 
let  them  be  masters  of  us — was  his  motto.  It  was  far  from  hia 
wish,  he  declared,  that  his  service-books  should  be  imposed  upon 
worshippers.  Ho  wished  to  have  them  cast  aside  the  moment  they 
ceased  to  edify.  The  Wittenberg  manuals  were  at  the  foundation 
of  the  ritual  forms  adopted  in  most  of  the  Lutheran  states.  The 
"  church  year  "  was  reformed,  but  not  given  up,  by  the  Lutherans. 
The  great  festivals  connected  with  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus— the 
Advent,  Christmas,  with  Circumcision  and  Epiphany,  Easter,  Aa* 
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oension,  WhitsunUJe,  and  tbo  fejjtiTol  of  Trinity — ^ere  rotriinetl, 
as  were  also  the  days  commemorative  of  the  Apostles,  the  day  of 
John  the  Bnptiat,  ami  the  feoats  of  the  Annunciatioii,  Puiificntion, 
and  Visitation  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Even  thn  day  in  honor  of 
Michael  the  Archangel,  and  that  of  SL  Lawrence,  a  martyr  in  the 
third  century,  ^vere  not  abolished,  although  from  those,  as  from 
all  other  sacred  seasons,  fables  and  superstitions  were  to  bo  care- 
fully purged  away. 

Zwingli  did  not  propose  to  reject  ceremonies,  in  ease  they  were 
edifying,  even  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  enjoin  them,  Tet  the 
„  clumges  in  worship  at  Zurich  were  radical,     A  new  or- 

Wonhlp  la  "  *■ 

Zurich  •lid  der  of  sen'ice  was  introduced.  The  misuse  of  the  organ 
had  produced  a  widespread  opposition  to  the  retention 
of  that  instrument  in  the  churches,  so  tliat  even  in  the  Council  of 
Trent  there  was  a  party  in  favor  of  banishing  it.  It  was  excluded 
at  Zurich,  the  choir  was  abolished,  and  there  was  for  a  time  no 
singing.  This  fact,  considering  Zwiugli's  X'ersoual  delight  in  mu- 
sic, shows  the  bent  of  his  mind  as  regards  the  nature  of  evangel- 
ical worship.  At  Basel  the  organ  was  restored  in  1561.  In  the 
services  at  Zurich  there  was  much  exposition  of  Scripture,  and  in 
no  Protestant  town  was  there  a  more  general  zeal  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  or  greater  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

At  Geneva,  Farel  bad  abolished  the  liturgy  altogether.  A  ser- 
Tice-book,  simple  but  sufficiently  full,  was  composed  hy  Calvin,  in 
woniiup  1536,  for  the  Genevan  Church.  This  was  for  use  on  the 
mt  o«it«*L  lx)rd'a  day.  On  week-days  the  preachers  had  no  pre- 
scribed forma  of  pniyer.  The  psalms  were  sung  in  the  French  ver- 
sions of  Marot  and  Beza.  In  subsequent  times,  Calvin's  liturgy  at 
Geneva  was  very  much  reduced  in  compass.  The  Genevan  liturgy 
served  aa  a  free  model  and  guide  for  tbe  construo  ion  of  service- 
books  in  Calvinistio  churches  of  other  landa  Knox  prepared  a 
liturgy  for  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  peculiar  genius  of  the  Protestantreligion— -the  free  and  joy- 
ous spirit  inspired  by  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  forgiveness,  and 
by  the  part  which  the  laity  assumed  in  warship,  and  in  Iho 
management  of  Church  affairs — was  manifested  in  the 
"outburst  of  poetry  and  music,"  that  was  especially  charao- 
teristic  of  Germany.  Luther  himself  published  thirty  six  hymns, 
twenty-one  of  which  were  original.  The  rest  were  translations,  or 
adaptations  from  earlier  German  songs,  ^^fiwic,  owing  not  a  little 
to  his  example  and  efforts,  ma^le  a  corresponding  advance.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  secular  melodies  ul- 
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ready  familiar.  Before  bis  time,  oa  fiir  back  u  the  miiuieaingeni, 
bat  especially  in  the  fifteenth  century,  numerous  hymns  hod  been 
written.  A  great  part  of  them  related  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
pressure  to  introduce  the  singing  of  hymna  into  the  mass  hati 
been  steadily  resisted.  Bat  now  the  people  were  free  to  utter  in 
unisoD  the  praises  of  God.  Numerous  Lymn-writera  aroee^  but 
Luther  stands  at  the  head  of  them  oIL     His  hymn, 

*•  A  mighty  fortra«  Ii  our  God," 

has  been  called  by  Heiue  "  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Reformation." 
One  of  the  most  stirring  of  his  lyrics  was  written  after  the  burning 
of  two  Lutheran  martyrs  at  Brusaela,  in  1523  : 

"  Flung  lo  the  heedle»  winds, 
Or  on  the  vat«ni  cut, 
Thetr  Hhea  shall  be  watched 
And  g&lhered  at  the  laat,"  oto. 

The  hymna  of  Luther  were  sung  not  only  tn  the  church,  but  also 
in  the  household,  the  workshop,  the  market-place,  and  by  armies 
on  their  march.  The  gospel  was  carried  on  the  wings  of  song, 
and  in  this  way  spread  abroad  almost  as  much  as  by  the  voice 
uf  the  preacher.  Among  other  contemporary  hymn-writers  waa 
Paul  Eber,  whose  hymn,  beginning, 

"Wli«B,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need, 
We  know  not  where  to  look  for  aid*" 

was  written  in  1547,  when  the  army  of  Charles  V.  was  besieging 
"Wittenberg.  In  the  following  century  there  is  a  roll  of  famoua 
Oermau  hymn-writers,  of  whom  Paul  Gerhard  (160G-167G)  is,  per- 
haps, the  bcHt  He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty  hymns.  One 
of  the  bestr-known  of  them  is  that  beginning. 

"O  Head,  so  fnll  of  bnitaeit 
Brow,  that  Ita  Ufe-blofKl  loeeal" 

In  England,  sacred  poetry  was  written  by  the  dramatists,  and  by 
other  authors,  such  as  Sidney  and  Donne,  of  the  Elizabethan  period  ; 
and  a  little  Uter,  George  Herbert  <  1593-1632)  wrote  his  quaint 
poems,  of  which  some  are  still  sung  in  the  churchea  He  is  the 
author  of  the  bymu  ou  Sunday, 

*'  O  dajr  muBt  oalm,  iQOBt  bright, 
ThB  fruit  of  this,  tbe  uext  world'a  bud,"  «(o.. 
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and  of  the  lines  on  Yirtue,  of  which  the  first  are^ 

"Swofit  dajrl  so  eooU  *o  c&Im,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  «Mih  and  tky."* 

But  it  was  not  until  a  subsequeut  period  that  anything  like  "  a 
people's  hjmn-book  "  arose  in  Knglond. 


CHAPTER   X. 


THB  mSTORT  OF  DOCTBINB. 


Both  the  principal  branches  of  the  Protestant  family,  the  Lu- 
therans and  the  Ri^fonned,  united  in  the  two  fundameotal  principles 
Th  L  th  ^^  justification  by  ftiitb  alone,  and  of  the  oxcluBive  au- 
uuMuiihe     thoritv  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct 

BMonnoL 

The  Church  of  Kuglaud,  notwithstanding  its  deference 
to  the  fathers  and  the  first  centuries,  was  emphatic  in  the  assertion 
of  these  doctrinca  It  accepts  the  ancient  creeds  on  the  express 
ground  that  they  can  be  proved  by  "  moat  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture  ; "  it  declares  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
great  patinarchatea  of  the  East,  have  erred  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
it  affirms  the  same  of  general  councils.  The  Heformera  heard  the 
voice  of  Christ  iu  the  Scriptures.  Their  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  light  and  peace  whicJa  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it  infused.  The  traditional  belief  in  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  had  to  give  way  on  account  of  the  perceived 
contrariety  of  its  doctrine  to  the  plain  utterances  of  Scripture  on 
the  method  of  salvation.  The  right  of  private  judgment  was  im> 
plied  in  the  procedure  by  whi«h  the  teaching  of  Rome  was  rejected, 
and  another  meaning  was  attached  to  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
The  original  point  of  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  pertained  to  the  Xx>rd's  Supper.  Calvinism  was  likewise 
distinguished  by  the  stress  which  it  laid  on  the  sovereignty  of  God 
Id  the  bestowal  of  grace,  and  by  its  greater  disinclination  to  rites 
not  expressly  sanctioned  by  Scripture.  Next  to  Luther,  Melanch' 
-^^  thoD  was  the  leading  expounder  of  doctrine  on  the  Ln- 
LotiMrao        theran  side.     His  work,  the  "Ixici  Communes,"  was  the 

earhest  of  the  Protestant  treatises  on  dogmatic  theology. 
The  "Augsburg  Confession,"  and  the  "Apology"  for  it,  both  of 
which  he  wrote,  continued   to  be   authorities  iu   the  Lutheran 
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charche&  But  Melnnnhtlion's  clepArtare  from  Lntber  on  the  qnes* 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  on  the  part  taken  hy  the  human 
will  in  conversion,  awiikeued  iuieuae  hostility  on  the  side  of  the 
strict  Lutherans.  These,  the  "Anli-Philippists,"  embodied  their 
diseent  from  the  pecnliarities  of  Melanchthon  in  the 
creed  called  the  "Form  of  Concord.'*  The  "Smalcald 
Articles,"  drawn  up  by  Luther  in  153G,  and  his  catechisms,  havo  an 
honored  place  among  the  Lutheran  symboln.  The  Lutheran 
Church  was  agitated  from  time  to  time  by  other  debates.  Such 
were  the  Antinomian  controverBy,  occasioned  by  the  doctrine  of 
John  Agticola,  that  repentance  must  be  produced  by  the  preaching 
not  of  the  law,  but  of  the  gospel ;  the  Osiandrian  controversy,  oo- 
caaioned  by  the  belief  of  Oaiander,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
divine  nature  of  Jesns  is  actually  communicated  to  the  soul  in  the 
reception  of  him  by  faith  ;  the  Adiaphorislic  controversy,  between 
Lutherans  and  Philippista,  on  the  question  whether  rites,  if  pre- 
scribed by  the  State,  and  not  in  themselves  wrong,  may  be  adopted 
by  the  Church — a  debate  similar  to  the  contention  between  Puri- 
tans and  Churrhmen  in  England  ;  the  Flacian  controversy,  pr<v. 
voked  by  the  t'Oachiug  of  Matthias  Flacius,  an  Auti-Philippist,  to 
the  effect  that  origimd  sin  haa  corrupted  the  very  sub- 
stance of  tlie  soul — an  extravagance  of  opinion  which  the 
Lutherans  generally  repudiated.  In  the  list  of  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, Chemnitz,  the  most  learned  follower  of  Melanchthon,  and, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  Qucnstedt,  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

None  of  the  secta  which  sprang  up  in  the  woke  of  the  Hefonua- 
tion  produced  so  great  a  ferment  as  the  Anabaptists.  The  name, 
which  signifies  re-baptizers,  was  aflixed  to  them  by  their 
^uj^A  adversaries  lor  the  reason  that  they  rejected  infant  bap- 
tism and  baptized  anew  all  of  their  number  who  had  re- 
ceived the  aocj-ament  in  infancy.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  radicals 
of  the  Reformation.  They  considered  that  the  Reformers  had 
loft  their  work  half  done.  Their  rise  is  owing  partly,  but  not 
wholly,  to  the  Protestant  revolt  against  Rome.  But^  as  Domer  has 
observed,  "  all  the  different  anti- ecclesiastical  tendencies  which 
.  .  had  secretly  pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  in  tlie  middle 
ages  got  vent  after  the  reform  excitement  issued  from  "Wittenberg, 
and  obtained  a  wider  extension  under  the  new  movement."  There 
had  been  opi^sitvon  to  infant  baptism  in  earlier  doys  among  the 
Waldenses  and  other  sects,  as  well  an  from  individuals  like  Peter 
of  Bruges,  and  Henry  of  Clugny.  But  this  one  tenet  was  not  the 
Hole  characteristic  of  the  AuabaptiBtu  in  which  we  find  the  continib 
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ance  or  reprodaction  of  former  Uleas  and  tendenciea  The  Ghoroh, 
they  inaiated,  must  l>e  composed  excluaively  of  the  regenerate,  aud 
religion  is  not  a  matter  to  be  regulated  and  managed  by  civil  rulers. 
Under  the  name  of  Anabaptiata  are  included  different  typea  ol 
doctrine  and  of  Cliristiaa  life.  It  is  a  groBB  injustice  to  impute  to 
all  of  them  the  wild  and  destructive  fanaticism  with  which  a  por* 
tion  of  them  are  chargeable.  This  fanatical  clnss  are  &rat  heard  of 
in  Germany,  under  Thomas  Mtluzcr,  as  a  leader,  who  appeared  in 
the  character  of  a  prophet  at  Zwickau  in  1521^  and  in  the  Peasants' 
War  in  1525  sought  to  establish  his  revolutionary  doctrines.  These 
involved  the  abolition  of  alt  existing  authorities  in  Church  and 
State,  and  the  substitution  of  a  kingdom  of  the  saints,  in  which  be 
was  to  be  the  chief.  He,  with  other  leaders,  was  put  to  death  on 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Very  different  from  the  disciples 
of  Mtinzer,  however,  were  Grebel  and  other  Auabrtptista  who  or- 
ganized themselves  at  Zurich.  They  rejected  the  government  of 
the  Church  by  the  city,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  infant  bap- 
tism.  They  were  enthusiasts,  but  not  fanatics.  They  were  peace- 
ful in  their  spirit,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  were  sincerely  devout 
These  traits,  however,  did  not  protect  them  from  harsh  and 
unwarrantable  punishment  aa  disturbers  of  public  order  and  ad- 
vocates of  pestilent  error.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  death.  It 
was  believed  that  they  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  magistracy. 
They  went  no  farther,  however,  than  to  maintain  that  no  Christian 
could  be  a  magistrate,  or  take  part  in  the  infliction  of  capital  pun- 
ishment But  Grebel,  if  he  did  not  himself  approve  of  rebellion, 
yet,  by  preaching  among  the  peasants  in  a  district  where  they  rose 
in  armed  revolt,  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  sympathizing 
with  their  seditious  schemes.  Itinerant  missionaries  diffused  Ana- 
baptist  opinions  of  the  pacific  type  far  and  wide  in  South  Ger- 
^^^  many.  A  second  violent  attempt  to  found  a  theocracy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  existing  order  was  made  at  Mttnater, 
where  the  fanatical  leaders  excrciKed  extreme  tyranny  and  license, 
until  the  to^vn  was  taken,  and  they,  after  suffering  cruel  tortures, 
were  put  to  deatb.  In  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  sii- 
teeutb  century,  '*  Anabaptism  spread  like  a  bomiug  fever  through 
all  Germany ;  from  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  along  the  Rhine  to 
Holland  and  Friesloud,  from  Bavaria,  Sliddle  Germany,  Westphalia, 
and  Saxony,  as  far  as  Holatein."  In  the  Netherlands,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  V.,  Anabaptists  were  guilty  of  offences  against  decency 
and  morality,  which  were  repaid  with  savage  penalties.  After- 
wards, we  find  that  a  numerous  body  who  were  stigmatized  by  the 
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same  name,  but  were  of  a  totftlly  different  spirit^  were  organized 
under  tbe  guidimce  of  Meuno  Simonitt,  a  religiuun  and  consdRntious 
man.  These  aimed  to  live  strictly  acconling  to  the  gospel.  There 
were  fraternities  of  tbe  same  sect  in  fellowship  with  them  in  Ger- 
many. The  Menuouites  did  not  bet  up  formal  creeds,  they  dis- 
carded oaths,  the  use  of  weapon^  and  every  sort  of  revenge,  and, 
while  they  approved  of  ci^dl  government,  declined  themselves  to 
hold  office  in  the  state.  They  had  etriot  discipline  in  their 
cburcliCB^  but  on  this  sabjcct  there  was  an  extremely  rigorous 
and  a  more  lenient  party.  Bugliah  Browmats,  or  Independents, 
who  came  over  to  Holland,  were  brought  into  connection  with  the 
MennoniteB.  There  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  in  their  common  op- 
position to  national  churches  and  in  the  demand  that  regeneration 
Bhould  precede  Church  membership.  After  1535  many  Anabaptists 
crossed  over  to  England  and  formed  congregations  at  Norwich 
and  other  places.  They  were  reinforced  by  certain  Browuists  who 
had  espou6e<l  Anabaptist  opinions  in  Holland.  In  1605,  Hot. 
John  Smyth,  who  had  been  Ticar  of  Gainsborough,  and  a  com- 
pany with  him,  separated  from  the  Independent  Cliurch  at  Am- 
Etcrdam.  Smyth,  not  acknowledging  the  bitptism  which  he  had 
received  in  infancy,  baptised  himself,  and  hence  was  called  the  "  se- 
baptiat"  Tho  church  formed  by  Lim  was  divided.  A  part  of  them, 
first  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Helwya,  and  then  of  llurton, 
crossed  to  England  in  IGll,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (1612-1014) 
formed  a  Baptist  church  in  London.  In  Switzerland,  Grebel  and 
liis  associates  are  thought  to  have  adopted,  after  a  time,  the  prac- 
tice of  immersion.  Whether  Smyth  baptized  liimsolf  in  this  man- 
ner, and  when  among  English  Baptists  immersion  began  to  be  the 
form  of  the  rite — whether  in  IG41,  as  many  bcUeve,  or  before  that 
date — are  stUl  subjects  of  dispute. 

Among  the  myuties  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Lutheran  ten- 
ets, were  the  followers  of  Caspar  Schwenckfeld,  a  pious  nobleman 
who,  in  1525,  conceived  himself  to  have  been  enlight- 
ened from  above  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  about  which  there  was  so  much 
contention.  His  view  was  more  nearly  that  of  the  Zwiuglian& 
But  his  peculiarities  went  much  further.  Forensic  justification,  he 
taught,  was  of  no  account  without  the  renewal  of  tbe  soul  by  Christ, 
the  internal  Word.  Nut  discarding  the  Scriptures  and  tbe  sacra- 
ments, he  gave  them  a  subordinate  place.  His  principal  point  re- 
lated to  the  Incarnation.  Here  he  held  that  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  though  truly  human,  is  the  ofispriug  of  God,  as  well  as  of 
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the  Virgin,  and  hence  differs  from  tlie  nature  of  men  generally.  II 
is  exalted  to  be  Uterally  n  partaker  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  the 
glorified  Christ  dwelling  within  us,  who  ia  the  source  of  true 
righteousness,  and  of  a  life  wliich  includes  a  participation  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Schwenckfeld  hod  many  disciplea  in  Silesia 
and  other  districts.  Persecuted  in  Germany,  a  great  part  of  them« 
in  1734,  emi;^t«d  to  Pennsylvania, 

A  sect  of  lesa  imporUince  was  the  Family  of  Jjove,  or  the  Tam- 
ilista  David  George,  or  Joris,  a  native  of  Delft,  whospent  hisclos- 
Th«fkmi  >^S  years  in  Basel,  and  died  in  1556,  claimed  to  bo  the 
"***  second  David,  through  whom  the  prophecies  were  to 

reach  a  complofe  fiilfilmpnt.  A  Irinilrml  spirit.,  H<?nni*  Nirlas,  or 
Nicholas,  the  real  founder  of  the  Famihsta,  in  1533  took  up  his 
abode  in  West  Friesluml.  An  escape  from  all  legalism,  nu»l  Kjiirit- 
ual  perfection,  were  the  ideal  of  this  sect  They  matleaHtir  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Some  of  them  are  allowed  to  have 
been  pure  and  devout.  Others  were  accused  of  lax,  licentious 
practices,  the  result  of  a  mystical  antinomianism. 

The  symbols  in  the  Reformed  branch  of  the  Protestant  body 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  Lutheran,  for  the  reason  that 
^^^  the  Reformed  Churches  were  established  in  so  many 
■rntxiiaui  different  communities.  We  have  the  creeds — as  the  two 
***  "**■  Basel  Confessions — which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  ZwinglL 
After  Calvin  acquired  influence,  and  the  Swiss  tlieology  spreatl,  the 
confessions  multiplied.  Among  them  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
which  was  composed  in  the  Palfltiuale,  where  Melanchthon's  the- 
ology prevailed,  and  where  the  elector,  Frederic  HX,  left  the  Lu- 
therans and  joined  the  RefonueJ,  This  Catechism,  and  the  later 
Helvetic  Confession,  are  the  symbols  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church,  which  came  into  being  in  the  way  referred  to.  Other 
well-known  Calvinistic  creeds  are  the  Gallic,  the  creed  of  the  Hn- 
guenota  ;  the  B(?lgic  Confcsaion  and  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  the  symlwLs  of  Dutch  Calvinism  ;  the  Scottish  Confession, 
WTittcn  by  Knox  ;  the  Westminster  Confession  and  the  Catechisms, 
framed  by  the  English  Presbyterians  j  the  Savoy  Confession,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  English  Independents.  On  the  list  of  in- 
flueutial  theologians,  besides  the  illustrious  names  of  Zwingli  and 
Calvin,  with  contemporaries  of  high  repute,  such  as  CEcoIamp«<- 
dins,  Bucer,  and  Bulliuger,  there  is  a  large  hotly  of  Calvinistic 
teachers  on  the  continent,  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centurins,  mnn  of  ability  and  learning,  whose  names  and 
writings  have  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  any  save  students  of  his* 
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toricfl]  theology.  By  them  Calvinism  was  defined  and  defended 
with  logical  precision,  but  in  a  style  too  dry  and  scholastic  to  suit 
tho  taate  of  after-timee. 

Tlie  German  Reformed  Church,  owing  to  tho  circumBtnncPs  of 
ita  origin,  was  comparatively  mild  in  it*  formulas  of  predestination. 
TbaVM«rmi  ^i^^ii^  ^be  limits  of  thia  school,  but  having  its  prin* 
Uwwionr.  gjpj^i  Bpat  in  Holland,  the  Federal  theology  aroec.  Thia 
grouped  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  under  tho  scheme  of  the  Cov- 
enants—the Covenant  of  Redemption  between  the  persons  of  thd 
Trinity,  the  Covenant  of  Works  with  Adam,  and  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  By  the  introduction  of  these  jural  relations,  the  aspect  of 
the  system,  which  had  made  everything  to  rest  on  tho  divine  de- 
crees, was  softened.  Cocceiiis,  one  of  the  leading  ex- 
pounders of  the  Federal  theology,  brought  into  vogue 
the  tj'pical  method  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament.  An  oppos- 
ing party,  which  clung  to  tho  older  form  of  Cnlviiiism,  based  on 
the  naked  decrees,  was  led  by  Boetius.  One  of  the  learned  cx- 
pounrlers  of  tho  Fodoral  sj-stera  was  Witsius  (103G-1708).  It 
gained  favor  and  spread  rapidly,  not  only  in  Ilolland  hut  in  Great 
Britain,  and  elsewhere  among  Calviniats,  taking  tho  place  of  the 
hard,  scholastic  form  of  Cahinlstic  teaching. 

In  the  French  school  of  Snumur,  one  of  the  Huguenot  theo- 
](^;ical  academies,  there  appeared  deviations  from  the  current 
TiMMhoriaC  fitatementa  of  Calvinism.  John  Cameron,  a  Scotclmion 
Bftomur.  ^^f  remarkable  talents,  was  the  first  to  propose  innova- 
tiona.  His  pupil.  Amyraut  (1596-1C64),  taught  the  doctrine  ot^m 
*'  hypothetic  universal  grace,"  as  it  was  called,  which  was  really  aiK^^| 
approach  to  the  idea  of  universal  atonement  He  was  more  than 
onco  charged  with  heresy  before  tho  national  Synod  of  the  French 
Church,  but  was  each  time  acquitted.  One  of  his  colleagues  La- 
place (Placeus),  raised  a  storm  by  teaching  that  Adam's  sin  is  not 
immediately  imputed  to  his  posterity,  but  that  the  native  depravity 
of  men  is  the  first  ground  of  their  condemnation.  A  third  pro- 
fessor, Cappel,  startled  the  strict  Calvinists  by  the  statement  that 
the  vowel  pointing  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
invention  later  tlmn  tho  Oliristian  era,  and  lias  no  divine 
authority,  and  that  the  accepted  or  mosoretic  text  of 
the  ancient  Scripttirca  is  open  to  amendment.  Against  these  opin- 
ions of  the  Saumur  facility,  the  "Formula  Consensus  Helvetica," 
the  lost  of  the  creeds  framed  by  the  Swiss  theologians,  is  levelled. 
Such  modifications  of  Calvinism  were  of  email  moment  when 
compared  with  the  rise  of  the  great  Arminnm  revolt.    Jaraea^Atv 
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x&iniufi  was  an  able.  accompIlBheil  mau,  who  hnil  sojoiimecl  in  Utiiy 
and  had  counted  among  hia  teacbera  Beza.,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Calvin.  He  yraa  a  uutiTo  of  Holland,  and 
waa  made  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden  in  1603.  Previously, 
while  a  preacher  at  Amsterdam,  and  engaged  in  preparing  a  rf^fti- 
tation  of  attacks  on  the  supralapearian  doctrine  of  decrees,  he  fell 
into  doubt  on  the  whole  subject,  which  resulted  in  Lis  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  tinconditional  election  altogether.  Opposed  to 
him  fit  Leyilen  waa  Gomarus,  a  high  Calviniat.  Tlie  followers  of 
Arminiua  multiplied,  and  tbe  contest  of  the  two  parties  spread 
through  Holhind.  It  was  a  debato  on  the  essential  points  of  Cal* 
viniem.  The  successor  of  Armiuiua  was  Epiecopius,  a  theologian 
of  distinguished  abihty.  In  the  organization  of  the  Anniniars, 
ITytenbogaert  waa  chiefly  influentioL  Their  creed  waa  set  forth 
in  the  Kcraonstrancc,  adch'cssed  by  them  to  the  Estates 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  which  gave  to  them  the 
name  of  "Remonstrants,'*  by  which  they  were  commonly  known 
in  Holland.  In  this  document  they  affirm  conditional  election  on 
the  ground  of  foreseen  ^th,  uLiversal  atonement^  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influences,  however,  are  not  irreaifltiblo, 
and  the  doubtfulness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  perseverance 
of  converted  souls.  A  great  political  line  of  division  separated  tho 
two  contending  parties.  Tbe  Arminians  were  republicans.  Tlia 
Th*  Synod  oi  Calvinists  adhered  to  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
D«irt.  Synod  of  Dort  was  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  general  coun- 

cil of  Calvinistic  churches  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Artniuiaa 
theology.  In  it  representatives  from  several  countries  were  actu- 
ally present.  Several  delegates  were  sent  from  England  by  King 
James  L  The  synod  abstained  from  sanctioning  the  extreme 
dogma  of  Gomarus,  but  it  condemned  the  characteristic  tenets  of 
the  Armiuians.  It  asserted  unconditional  election,  limited  atone- 
ment^ irresistible  grace,  peraeverance  of  all  the  regenerate.  After 
this  time,  the  Arminians  for  a  period  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  religion.  Two  hundred  of  their  preachers  were  doposod. 
When  Prince  Henry  became  stadtholdcr,  they  first  obtained  lolera- 
1S26.  tioD,  aud  then  full  liberty  to  build  churches  and  schools. 

]«ao.  Among  tho  tights   of  tho  Arminiag  body  were   Hugo 

Grotius,  equally  renowned  as  a  scholar,  diplomatist,  and  theolo- 
gian, who  composed  a  very  important  treatise  on  the  atonement^ 
and  coramentariea  on  the  Scriptures;  Limbnrch,  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  l>est  expositor  of  tlie  Arminian  doctrinal  system  ;  Le  Clero 
and  'Wettsteio,  critical  and  exegetical  students  of  exceptional  acute- 
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nesB  and  eruilition.  The  Armimana  did  the  work  of  pioneers  in 
the  critical  etudj  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Church.  They  were  aTerse  to  strict  doctrinal  testa,  and  naturally 
advocates  of  toleration.  They  were  inclined  to  reduce  to  a  miDi- 
mum  the  requirements  for  Christian  union.  Thus  there  were 
found  among  them  varying  shades  of  opinion.  Kany  joined  them 
who  went  much  further  than  Arrainius  in  the  denial  of  received 
doctrinea  Sociniaus,  when  driven  from  Fohind.  made  their  way 
to  Holland,  where  they  became  amalgamated  with  the  party 
which  opened  hospitable  doors  to  dissenters  from  the  Galvinistio 
creed.  In  England,  in  the  Caroline  period,  Armiuianism  grew  to 
be  tlie  prevalent  faith  in  the  English  Episcopal  Church.  It  leav- 
ened with  its  scholarly  but  tepid  spirit  the  English  theolt^y  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  Methodist  rerival  it  acquired  a 
peculiar  life  and  fervency  which  bad  never  belonged  to  it  either  m 
its  native  home  or  after  it  was  transplanted  to  Great  Britain, 

For  the  origin  of  Socinianism  we  must  turn  to  Italy.  The  writ 
ings  of  Michael  Servetus  no  doubt  had  a  decidetl  influence  in  dif-'^ 
fusing  anti-trinitorian  opinions ;  but  most  of  the  con- 
spicuous TJuitariiuiH  who  HrHt  appear  were  of  Italian 
birth.  In  that  country,  as  a  concomitant  of  the  renaissance  cul- 
ture, rationalistic  beliefs  were  widely  diffused  in  the  cultivated 
class.  It  was  Fauatus  Socinus,  bom  of  a  noble  family  J 
in  Sienna,  who  gave  his  own  name  to  the  adherents  ot^ 
Unitarianism.  Ho  first  studied  law  and  then  theology.  He  in- 
herited the  pa^Mrs  of  his  uncle,  LtvtiUB  Socinus,  who  was  a  man 
of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  indicated  in  his  intercourRO  with  Cal- 
vin and  other  Protestant  leaders  whom  he  visited,  a  sympathy 
with  Unitarian  doctrine.  After  a  long  residence  in  Florence,  and  a 
sojourn  of  three  years  in  Basel,  Fanstus  went  to  Poland,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  There  he  found  Unitarians  who 
had  preceded  him.  He  persuaded  them  to  resume  the  custom  of 
infant  baptism,  which  they  had  discarded,  and  waa  accepted  by 
them  as  a  guide  and  teacher.  By  Socinua  and  by  the  scholars  who 
were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  Unitarianism  was  defined  and 
ably  defended.  It  spread  among  the  higher  classes  until  ita  adher- 
ents were  persecuted  in  the  period  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  Soci- 
nus examined  the  Bible  as  a  text^-book  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  bo 
much  to  meet  any  deep  spiritual  want  within  him,  or  to  appease  an 
inward  moral  struggle,  but  in  the  peculiar  rationalistic  temper  that 
grew  out  of  his  studit's  ami  as»ociation&  His  system  waa  set  forth 
in  the  Racorian  Catecliism  (composed  by  the  Raoow  preachers),. 
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■nd  in  the  vr^tki  of  the  Fraires  Poioni— Socinus  himself,  Crellius, 
Scblictingius,  etc.  The  central  point  of  their  creed 
was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  entsBfaction  of  Christ 
His  office  was  made  to  be  that  of  a  teacher  and  legislator.  He  re- 
veals  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  verifies  his  testimony  on  this 
subject  by  rising  from  the  dead.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  amoug 
the  proofs  of  Christianity,  miracles  had  the  firet,  if  not  an  exclu- 
sive, place.  Tje  rationalistic  teDdency  led  here  to  aD  extreme  su- 
pernatural ism,  in  which  the  force  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
goepel  counted  for  little.  The  ordinary  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  of  native  depravity  wore  rejected.  It  was  held  that  Satan  and 
the  incorrigibly  wicked  are  at  last  annihilatetl 

The  special  character  of  the  English  Keformatiou  and  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Puritans  havo  already 
been  described.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  leaders 
who  were  chie0y  concerned  in  building  up  Protestantittm 
— as  Cranmer,  Ijatimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Jewel — were  prominent 
preachers  and  theological  authors.  The  fame  of  Richard  Hooter 
rests  mainly  on  his  "Ecclesiastical  Pohty  ;"  but  his  fragmentary 
essays  on  tho  sacrnmenta  and  on  prodestiaatiou  are,  in  point  of 
ability,  (m  the  level  of  that  more  elaborate  treatise.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  there  is  a  lung  catalogue  of  eminent  theologians 
and  divines,  both  in  the  Established  Church  and  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Puritans.  Several  of  the  names  which  it  is  convenient  to 
group  together  here,  carry  us  beyond  the  chronological  limit  of 
the  present  period.  In  patristic  lore,  Archbishop  Useher  had  no  su- 
perior. His  candor  and  piety  were  equal  to  his  learning. 
Ho  was  an  Kpiscopalian  of  the  most  moderate  schooL 
From  him,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  derived  the  chroiiology  con- 
nected with  the  nnthorized  version  of  the  Bible.  To  Bishop  Bull, 
tho  erudite  champion  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  reference  will  hereafter  be  made.  In  exuber- 
ance of  fancy,  Jeremy  Taylor,  "the  Shakespere  of 
preachers,"  excels  all  other  contemporary  divines.  His  "Holy 
Living  and  Dying"  has  remained  a  classic  in  English  devotional 
literature.  His  "  Ductor  JDubitantium  "— "  Guide  of  Doubters  " — 
is  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  copious  treatises  on  casuistry 
which  were  produced  in  that  age.  To  tho  Pijritan  theologians  it 
was  a  theme  of  special  interest  At  one  time,  at  Oxford,  when  the 
Puritans  were  in  the  asoendant,  there  was  an  office  where  min- 
isters might  be  consulted  in  cases  of  conscience.  Taylor,  like  so 
many  other  divines  in  that  period  of  theological  study  and  strife. 
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was  a  very  voluminous  author.  Isaac  Borrow,  besides  being  a 
preacher  whose  vigorous  style  has  won  the  highest  jiraiBe 
from  the  best  judges  of  literary  merit,  was  a  mathe- 
matician of  extraordinary  ability.  Ho  hoa  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Edward  Stillinf;- 
fleet,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  evinced  his  metapliysicAl 
acumen  in  a  controversy  with  Locke,  and  his  skill  as  a  theologian 
in  boolca  on  the  eridenoes  of  Christianity,  on  ttie  Atonement,  and 
on  the  Trinity.  In  his  theory  of  Episcopacy  he  was  a  very  mod- 
erate ChiLrcbmau.  Sherlock  will  come  under  our  notice 
as  an  antagonist  of  Doism  and  a  writer  on  tha  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Waterland  ranks  next  to  Bull  as  the 
defender  of  this  article  of  faith.  John  Pearson,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  published  an  "  Exposition  of  the  [Ajwstlea'J 
Greed,"  which  deserves  the  high  esteem  that  it  has  always  enjoyed 
as  a  manual  of  theology  in  the  English  Ohurch.  His  discussion  of 
the  Trinity  in  this  treatise  is  learned  and  instructive.  Bishop 
Burnet  is  famous  for  his  "History  of  the  Reformation," 
and  for  other  productions,  of  which  one  is  the  "  £Ixpoai- 
tion  of  thi  Thirty-nine  Articles."  On  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume  of  liis  history,  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houuos  of 
Parliament,  with  a  request  to  continue  the  work.  In  early  life,  he 
spent  some  time  in  Holland,  where  a  perception  of  the  unfeigned 
piety  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  different  religious  bodiesj  in* 
Hpired  him  with  a  catholic  spirit.  His  claims  to  respect  as  a  man 
and  as  a  hiatorian  have  been  vindicated  by  Macaulay,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  *'  History  of  England."  Robert  Leighton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  an  Episcopal  prelate  whose 
writings,  especially  his  "Commentary  on  the  First  Epistle  of 
Peter,"  are  marked  by  spiritual  insight  and  charity.  The  srrraona 
of  Robert  South  are  distinguished  for  their  vigor  of  thought, 
and  still  more  for  their  racy  style.  His  sentences  follow  one  an- 
other like  the  blows  of  a  flail.  In  respect  to  force  of  expression 
few  preachers  have  ever  surpassed  him.  The  vituperative  rhetoric 
which  he  delighted  to  pour  out  on  the  heads  of  the  Puritans,  in 
the  days  of  Charles  H,  gave  keen  delight  to  his  auditors.  South 
was  a  thinker  of  no  mean  ability,  and  a  Calvinist  in  his  theology. 
His  discourse  on  "Man  in  the  Image  of  God,"  is  one  of  the  besfa 
of  the  better  class  of  his  pulpit  productions.  In  wide  contrast 
with  South  OS  regards  temper,  as  well  as  in  the  charac- 
ter of  their  studies,  were  three  divines  justly  honored 
for  their  f^holarly  attainment^} :  John  Lightfoot,  a  learned  H*- 
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braist,  who  sat  in  the  Wesfcrninster  ABSombly  and  wrote  tlie  ''Ilorro 
Hebraicee;"  Humphrey  Prideaus,  the  author  of  "Tho 
Ck>imeotion  betwe«u  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments," 
an  historirfll  work  excellent  for  ita  lime  ;  and  Joseph 
Bingham,  whose  untiring  researches  bore  their  fruit  in  hia  "An- 
tiquities of  tho  ChTTfltian  Church." 

In  the  nmnerous  company  of  Puritan  divines  and  anthorB,  a  few 
may  be  eicgled  out  for  particular  notice.  Eichard  Baxter  (161C- 
Paribu  di-  1691)  was  too  poor  to  study  at  a  university,  but  ho 
•^"^  amassed  an  immense  store  of  learning.     01  tho  one  hun- 

dred and  sixty  eight  books  that  he  wrote,  tbree  of  which  are  large 
folios,  the  two  that  arc  best  known  are  tho  "  Saints'  Everlasting 
Rest,"  and  the  "Coll  to  the  "Unconverted. "  In  IhBra  hia  religious 
earnestness  impresses  every  reader.  Compared  with  hia  copious 
theological  treatises,  they  cost  him  littlo  labor.  Baxter  was  a 
Presbyterian,  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  Cromwell'B  army,  but  by 
no  means  a  cordial  6upport«r  of  his  government.  In  (>olitics  as 
in  theology,  it  was  his  lot  to  take  a  middle  course,  and,  although 
perfectly  upright  and  disinterested,  to  receive  the  blows  of  the 
contending  partiea  He  vna  willing  to  submit  to  episcopacy,  but 
preferred  a  larger  number  of  bishops  and  a  division  of  the  bishop's 
power  with  a  council  of  presbyters.  Ho  aimed  to  mediate  between 
the  Arminians  and  Calvinists,  for  he  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace. 
He  thought  that  strife  in  theology  was  principally  caused  by  tho 
ambiguity  of  terms.  His  own  tj^e  of  belief  may  be  described  as 
moderate  Calvinism.  Ho  held  that  sufficient  grace  is  given  to  all 
to  repent,  but  that  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  not  given  indiscrim- 
inately or  in  equal  measure  to  all.  Where  it  is  granted  in  larger 
measure,  it  is  partly  on  account  of  a  greater  receptivity,  and  partly 
for  good  reasons  inscrutable  to  us.  Burnet  says  of  Baxter  ;  "Ho 
had  a  vei'y  moving  and  patheticAl  way  of  writiug,  and  was  his  wholo 
life  long  a  man  of  great  zoal  and  much  simplicity,  but  was  most 
unhappily  subtle  and  metjiphysiciil  in  everything."  His  preacliing 
was  in  the  highest  degree  stirring  and  persuasive.  Ho  was  sent  to 
prison  by  the  notorious  Jeffreys,  under  James  H.,  but  waa  liberated, 
aud  survived  the  Revolution  of  1688.  At  Kidderminster,  whore  his 
continued  labors  as  a  pastor  were  signally  successful,  a  statue  in 
honor  of  him  was  unveiled  in  1875,  bearing  the  hiscription:  "Be- 
tween the  years  1G41  and  1660,  this  town  was  the  scene  of  the  labors 
of  Richard  Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning  and 
bis  pastoral  fidohty.  In  a  stormy  aud  divided  age  he  advocated 
unity  and  comprehension,  pointing  the  way  to  everlasting  rest" 
S8 
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John  Owen  was  tlie  lender  of  the  Independents.  His  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Epifftlo  to  the  Hebrews,"  hU  treatises  on  "  Divine  Jus- 
chran,  161S-  ^'^®  "  ^^^  °^  "  JuBlificAtion,"  and  hia  polemical  writings 
1"^-  against  Arminians  and  Sooiniaus,  are  monuments  of  bis 

erudition.  Owen  was  a  rigid  ColvinisL  He  was  sometimes  opposed 
to  Baxter,  and  measured  swords  with  hiui  in  a  oontroTersy  on  the 
atonement  He  alao  wrobe  controTerstallr  against  John  Qoodwin 
(1593-16f>5]  a  learned  independent,  but  an  Arminian,  and  an  ad- 
Tocate  of  universal  atonement.  Goodwin  held  that  the  heathen  in 
whom  are  seeds  of  piety  and  of  fiiith  in  redeeming  mercy,  are 
saved, — a  doctrine  at  that  time  obnoxious  to  Galnnists.  He  is 
not  to  bo  confounded  with  Thomas  Qoodwin,  also  an  Independent  of 
Ham,  loao-  Iti^^i  distinctioQ,  and  a  Calvinist  John  Howe,  the  au- 
*'*•  thor  of  '*  The  Living  Temple,"  a  discussion  of  the  founda- 

tions of  theism,  and  of  other  learned  theological  writings,  was  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  attractive  of  the  great  Puritan  divines.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  chaplain  of  Cromwell,  but  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  all  parties.  Robert  Hall  said  of  him  :  "  I  have  learned  more 
from  John  Howe  than  from  auy  author  I  ever  read."  The  Puritan 
dirines  wrote  out  of  full  minds,  and  with  hearts  on  fire  with 
Christian  zoal.  Hence  they  were  prolix,  and  sufTer  the  penalty  of 
neglect,  which  generally  overtakes  this  fault 

There  were  two  laymen  in  the  Puritan  party  who  are  conspio- 
uous  for  their  talents  and  fame  as  authors.  John  Selden  was  a 
seMen.  IBM-  lawyer.  He  was,  also,  an  historian  and  a  theologian,  with 
'**■  attainments    as    profound    as  they  were  varied.    The 

"Hebrew  Wife  "  is  a  treatise  from  hia  pen  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  in  iho  Jewish  state.  His  "Table-Talk"  is  fuQ 
of  nuggets  of  gold.  Selden  sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
He  was  styled  by  Grotius  "  the  glory  of  the  British  nation."  The 
Hiiton.  laos.  distinction  of  John  Ihliltou  as  a  poet  has  not  availed  to 
**^*-  eclipse  his  merifc  as  a  prose  writer  of  unsorpasaed  elo- 

quence. The  splendor  of  hia  diction  is  suited  to  the  elevation 
and  glow  of  feeling  that  inspired  him.  He  was  Latin  Secretary  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  an  Independent,  hardly  less  averse  to  Presby- 
terianism  than  to  Episcopacy.  It  had  been  found,  he  said,  that 
"  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large."  He  mingled  in  the 
controversy  with  prelacy,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Hall  and  Ussher. 
His  posthumous  trejitise  on  "Cliristian  Doctrine"  was  brought 
to  light  in  182.3,  and  was  published  two  years  afterwards.  This 
treatise,  althougii  he  began  early  to  collect  materials  for  such  a 
work,  was  written  in  his  later  years.     In  middle  life  ho  was  Calvin- 
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istic  in  belief.  Id  the  l>ook  just  numetl,  be  distincllj  advocatea 
Arian  and  Arminiau  opinionB.  He  inoponnda  the  aarae  lax  view 
of  divorce  that  ia  presented  in  writin;,'.i  which  wore  publiBhcd  in 
his  lifetime.  He  denies  that  the  obBerranee  of  the  Lord's  Day  is 
binding  on  account  of  the  fourth  comniaudmont.  or  of  anj  other 
scriptural  law.  Ho  holds  that  immersion  ia  the  proper  form  of 
baptism,  thut  there  ia  no  Scriptural  warrant  for  the  baptisnt  of 
infauta,  but  tliat  if  one  has  been  bapiizerl  in  infancy,  he  need  not 
be  baptized  again — even  as  the  baptism  of  John  was  reganled  as 
sufficient  fur  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cliurch  of  Borne 
made  great  exertions  to  define  nnd  to  defend  its  poaition  against 
AouMiCkUi-  Protestantism.  The  creed  of  the  Council  of  Trent  left 
MJth^^  room  lor  dissonant  opinions  on  the  relation  of  free-%\'ill 
'f'*^^  to  grace,  but  furnished  statements  of  doctrine  that  were 

in  general  sufficiently  clear.  The  Komon  Catechism,  fi-nnied  by  a 
commission  of  theologians,  was  more  fiivorable  to  the  papal  interest 
than  the  Trideutine  eymbol.  The  Jesuits  did  not  like  its  Do- 
minican  theology,  and  often  preferred  to  use  their  own 
Catechism,  written  by  Canisius.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  Erasmus  was  the  foremost  writer  in  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Church,  although  there  were  notable  jwlemics,  like  John 
Eck.  Cajetou,  a  cardinal,  the  same  who  met  Luther  at  Augsbui^, 
became  a  thorough  student  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  bis  eomment- 
aries  did  not  heaitat*  to  differ  in  the  inferprctiition  of  passages 
from  the  Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  In  the  Trideutine  age,  as  an 
indirect  answer  to  the  "Magdeburg  Centuries,"  the  work  of  Lu- 
theran writers,  Daronius  wrote  his  long  and  learned 
"Ecclesiastical  Annals,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  he 
had  scceea  to  the  Vatican  archives.  The  principal  authority  in  dog- 
matic theolo^  was  the  work  of  Robert  Bellarmiue  (1542-1621) 
which  furnished  an  arsenal  of  weapons  for  the  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  He  set  forth  an  exalted  view  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  pope  in  relation  to  secular  rulers.  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Council  of  Tient,"  was 
so  liberal  in  his  ideas  of  clerical  and  papal  authority,  and  so 
caustic  in  bis  criticism  of  persons  and  proceedings  in  the  Church, 
that  he  was  treated  with  more  hostiUty  than  favor  iu  his  own  com- 
munion. An  attempt  was  even  made  to  assassinate  him.  He  was 
excommunicated,  but  was  released  from  the  ban  when 
Venice,  his  native  city,  whose  cause  he  steadily  main- 
tained, made  peace  with  the  pope.   To  counteract  the  work  of  Father 
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Paul,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  ProteatanfA,  Pallftvicini  wrote» 
from  the  papal  point  of  view,  auother  and  a  quito  claboriiie  "  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Couucil."  Francis  Suarez,  a  Spauisb  theologian  of  tho 
Jesuit  order,  expounded  with  rare  subtlety  the  scholastic  theology 
of  the  Semi-Pelagian  type.  He  taught  the  ethical  principles  of  the 
order  to  which  he  belonged.  His  work  ftgainst  the  heresies  of  the 
Anglican  Church  called  out  tho  Hpe(;ifU  thanks  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  and 
was  burned  before  St  Paul's  Chiu-ch  by  order  of  James  L,  and,  also, 
in  Paris  by  vote  of  parliament,  which  condemned  it  for  its  unti- 
Gallican  assertions  of  papal  supremacy.  Suarez,  with  BcUarmino,, 
affirmed  the  right  of  the  pope  to  depose  kings.  The  modem 
science  of  the  history  of  theological  doctrine  owes  n  large  debt  to 
Petaviufi,  an  erudite  Jesuit,  who  was  one  of  its  principal 
founders.  His  volumes  on  thia  subject  are  characterized 
by  vast  learning  and  by  no  small  degree  of  hterary  skill  He 
grasped  distinctly  the  idea  of  a  development  of  doctrine.  In  tliis 
work  and  in  other  productions  of  his  pen,  it  is  m-oniffist  tliat  ho 
had  profited  by  his  friendship  with  eminent  Protestant  Bcholara, 
one  of  whom  was  Isaac  Casaubon.  The  mystical  and  devout 
school  in  the  Komou  Catholic  Church  ha<^l  an  influential 
leader  in  Francis  of  Soles.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva  be  was  active  and  succeasful  in  converting  Protestants. 
In  1G02  he  was  made  Bishop  of  that  city.  He  was  a  simple, 
pointed,  impressive  preacher.  By  devout  women,  of  a  typo  of 
piety  akin  to  his  own,  he  was  highly  valued  as  a  religions  guide. 
As  an  ecclesiastic  and  politicinu,  he  showed  liiiuself  au  adroit 
manager.  His  writings  and  example  engendered  in  part  the 
Quietism  of  which  MoUnos,  Fcnelon,  and  Madame  Guyon  were 
the  representatives.  Within  the  limits  of  tins  period  falls  the  life 
of  JansemuR,  Bishop  of  Tprcs,  by  whom  tho  Augusfinion 
theology  was  revived,  and  whose  opinions  were  after- 
wards adopted  by  Pascal  and  the  Port  Itoyalists.  Thus  the  Jan- 
senist  party,  so  influential  in  the  history  of  Franco,  had  its  origin. 

Tbe  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  so  interwoven  vrith  the  scholas* 
tie  theology  that  in  the  assault  upon  it  he  was  also  an  object  of  at- 
tack. Luther  calls  him  hard  names,  and  often  inveighs 
against  him  with  full  as  much  vigor  as  against  Aquinas 
It  was  the  Aristotelian  ethics  that  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the 
Saxon  reformer.  His  treatises  in  other  branches  of  science  Luther 
admitted  to  be  useful.  On  the  basis  of  them  Melanchthon  pre* 
pared  several  manuals  of  instruction.  Tho  two  renovators  ol 
philosophy  are  Bacon  and  Des  Cartes.     Bacon  blamed  the  sohool' 
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men  for  their  neglect  of  natural  and  physirft]  ncienoe,  and  for  the 
pMttck  B^  sterility  of  their  method  in  its  application  to  this  clasa 
•m.  tsfti-  of  inquiries.  They  had  forgotten  to  seAruh  for  physical 
causes,  and  bEid  despised  the  path  of  patient  inveijti- 
gaiion.  But  Bocou  insisted  that  final  causes  "  ai'e  worthy  to  be 
inquii-ed,  being  kept  within  their  own  provinces  "  of  metaphysics 
and  theology.  He  would  "  rather  believo  all  the  fables  iu  the  Le- 
gend, and  the  TiUniud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  is  without  a  mind."  If  the  mind  looks  on  Becond  causes,  "con- 
federate and  linked  together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  ProviJeuee  and 
Deity."  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  subjected  those  who  em- 
braced them,  if  they  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  penalties  of  heresy.  Giordano  Bruno,  a  man  of  brill- 
iant intellect^  an  adherent  of  the  Copemican  theory,  and  an  as- 
aailant  of  Aristotle,  developed  a  theory  of  Pantheism,  and  was 
burned  at  the  stake,  at  Borne,  in  1600.  Qalileo  was  compelled  by 
the  luquisition  to  renoimce  his  opiuiuus. 

In  metaphysics  the  founder  of  the  modem  schools  was  Des 
Cartes.  He  used  all  caution  to  avoid  giving  ofTenco  to  ecclesiastica, 
but  he  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  tlie  Sorbonne.  In- 
stead of  beginning  with  a  mass  of  statements  taken  for 
granted,  philosophy  claimed  its  inJei>eudeuce.  It  waa  no  longer 
to  be  the  handmaid  of  theology.  Des  Cartes  proposed  to  start  with 
a  self-evident  proposition :  *'I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  and  on  this 
foundation  to  erect,  by  the  aid  of  logic,  the  entire  metaphysical 
structure.  The  doctrine  of  the  separateness  of  mind  and  matter, 
of  the  immateriality  of  the  aoul,  and  of  innate  ideas,  constituted 
the  spiritual  character  of  bis  system.  Its  publication  was  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era. 

The  founder  of  mo<lem  Pantheism  was  Spinoza.  Ho  waa  of 
Jewish  parentage  and  of  Portuguese  descent,  but  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  ex])elled  from  the  synagogue  for  her- 
esy. Ho  was  inspired  with  a  deep  but  quiet  passion  for 
thought  and  study,  A  man  of  integrity,  he  declined  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  a  professorslup  at  Heidelberg,  preferring  to  support 
himself  by  manual  labor.  Spinoza  held  that  there  is  one  and  but 
one  substance^  of  which  all  things  ore  the  phenomenal  manifesta- 
tion. It  has  an  iu6aiite  number  of  infinite  attributes,  only  two  of 
which,  thought  and  extension,  are  revealed  to  us.  All  individual 
things,  material  and  mental,  are  modes  of  the  attributes ;  they 
have  no  Hubstiujtial  being.  Self-consciousness  and  forethoti^^ht  are 
denied  to  the  Deity,  and  our  belief  in  ^e-will  is  colled  an  illusion. 
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The  world  ia  thus  identified  villi  God,  and  resolved  into  an  ex* 
preBsioD  of  bis  infinite  but  impersonal  nature.  In  bis  "Troctatua 
Tboologico-Politicus,"  Spinoza  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  rationalistic  critics  of  Ger- 
many. Beligioa  be  affirmed  to  be  the  love  of  God,  and  to  be  inde< 
pendent  of  doctrines.  The  state  may  regulate  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion, but  must  leave  thought  free. 

There  were  writers  in  this  period  whoso  place  is  among  the 
men  of  letters,  but  whom  the  history  of  philosophy  cnunot  pas«  by. 
One  of  these  was  liubelais,  a  child  of  the  Reuaissauee.  a 
humorist  whose  creed  wasconfined  to  btire  theism,  without 
so  much  as  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soal.  Montaigne,  by  bis  essays,  founded  a  new  de- 
partment of  literature,  although  tbe  essays  of  Plutju-eb 
furnished  a  sort  of  model ;  and  of  Plut-arch  he  was  an  ad- 
miring student  In  Montaigne's  genial  and  desultory  dissertations 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  ibcro  is  no  hostility  to  Cliristiui)  truth, 
but  there  is  a  depreciation  of  the  capacity  of  reason,  and  such  a 
remanding  of  reUgiou  to  the  domain  of  unsupported  faith,  aa 
amounts  to  on  amiable  scepticism. 

Protestants,  iu  opj>osing  the  Koman  Catholio  belief  that  the 
trudiUou  of  apostolic  teavhiug  is  on  a  level  with  Scripture,  sonie- 
^^  times  undervalued  or  ignored  tradition  as  a  form  of  his- 
^  Tndi.  torical  evidence,  and  tacitly  put  traditions  at  a  point 
near  the  apostolic  age  on  a  par  with  those  of  a  later  date. 
A  more  discriminating  statement  on  this  subject  was  made  by  A.r- 
minius  and  Grotius.  The  Council  of  Trent  gave  normal  authority 
to  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha.  Here  the  Protestants  differed. 
The  Apocr3*phal  books  were  printed  in  connection  with  the  early 
Protestant  versions.  These  books,  say  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  "  the 
Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not  apply  them  to  establish 
any  doctrine."  The  Tridentine  Council,  strange  to  say,  pro- 
nounced the  Vulgate  trajslation  authoritative  lu  controversies,  an 
ordinance  that  has  occ&fuoned  ombarroiismcui  to  Bu'nau  Catholio 
scholars. 

Bespecting  the  canon,  there  was  at  the  outset  considerable  free- 
dom of  expression  among  Protestant  leaders.  Luther  placed  He- 
TiiaCbnuii;  brews,  James,  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the  end  of 
inipirmuon.  ^g  translation.  He  distinguishes  fcbem  from  "  the  Cap- 
ital Books  of  the  New  Testament "  which  precede,  as  having  "  bad 
of  yore  a  different  standing."    He  admires  the  Epistle  of  Jamei^ 
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yet  UuDks  that  James  did  not  write  it.  He  says  of  it  that^  com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  John,  Paul,  and  Peter,  "it  is  an  epistle 
of  straw."  In  the  "Table-talk"  ho  is  reported  as  saving,  "What 
matter  if  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis  ?  "  Both  Luther  and  Zwingli 
discarded  the  Apocalypse  as  non-apostolic,  aud  even  Calvin  takes 
no  notice  of  it  Lutbcr  wuij  inclined  to  weigh  the  value  of  each 
of  the  sacred  books  by  the  relation  of  its  teaching  to  the  doctrine 
of  gratuitous  salvation  through  Christ  This  "  article  of  a  stand- 
ing or  falling  Church  "  was  the  criterion  of  the  genuineneaa  or 
worth  of  a  writing  professing  to  be  apostolic.  There  v-'&s  little 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiratiou.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
poiotfl  of  dispute  with  the  Catliolics.  Luther  holds  that  there 
are  historical  discrepancies  in  the  Scriptures.  Even  Calvin  speaks 
of  apparent  dissonances  on  minor  points  as  of  no  account  The 
Arminiana  and  Socimans  propounded  more  lax  views  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  inspiration  than  were  prevalent  The  Swiss  theo- 
logians who  fi-amed  the  "Formula  Consensus  Helvetica"  went  to 
the  opposite  extrema  They  chiimed  inspiration  for  the  vowel- 
points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  at  least  as  to  their  potentiality.  They 
were  champions  of  the  method  of  philology  inculcated  by  Buxtor^ 
a  distinguished  grammarian.  Among  English  theologian.^  Bax- 
ter differs  somewhat  from  the  customary  views.  He  compares  the 
Bible  to  a  man's  body,  some  parts  of  which  have  a  higher  dig- 
nity and  esteem  than  others.  He  blames  those  who  make  the 
Christian  religion  st^uid  or  fall  on  the  truth  of  "  every  item  of  hi»* 
tory,  genealogy,  number,  or  word."  "  The  sense,"  he  declares,  '■  is 
the  soul  of  Scripture,  aud  the  letters  but  the  body  or  vehicle." 
Protestants  generally,  as  the  contest  with  the  Boman  Catholics 
went  on,  woro  disposed  to  plant  themselves  on  fixed  views  of  the 
canon,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  biblical  infallibility.  On  this  subject 
the  tone  of  the  soventeenth-centur}'  theologians  differs  widely  from 
that  of  Luther  and  his  coutempoi-ariea. 

As  one  guide  in  interpretation,  the  P5*otestants  adopted  the 
*'  analogy  of  faith."  That  is  to  say.  assuming  that  the  Scriptures 
ore  in  harmony  as  regards  doctrine,  tlioy  mado  it  a  rule 
to  interpret  a  passage  of  doubtful  import  in  accordance 
with  the  meaning  of  other  passages  which  are  clear.  Allegorical 
exegesis  was  for  a  considerable  period  prevalent  The  tendency 
was  to  find,  whenever  it  waa  poeaiblo,  in  the  Old  Testament,  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  the  Mes-siah.  Grotiua  went  to  the  other 
extreme.  It  was  said  that  Cocceius  found  Christ  everywhere  in 
the  Old  Teatameut ;  GroLius,  nowhere.     The  AmnniatJ   Bcholam 
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did  much  to  liberate  exegesis  from  its  semtude  to  doginatio  the- 
ology. 

The  Reformers  taught  tbal  -wliile  ihe  natural  understaudiug  it 
competent  to  judge  of  the  external  evidence  of  Uevelation — to  per- 
Beriptanftnd  c^ive,  for  example,  ihe  force  of  the  argument  from 
••■•°"'  miracles — yet,  for  a  epiritual  discernment  of  the  con- 

tenta  of  Scripture,  and  for  an  iuwanl,  living  perception  and  con- 
fiction  of  the  reality  of  the  gospel  there  imfolded,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Ghostj  imparted  directly  to  the  heart,  is  requisite. 
Lutlier  in  severe  and  extravagant  terms  assails  the  pretensions  of 
reason  to  judge  in  the  sphere  of  divine  truth ;  but  hia  itssauU  is 
really  directed  against  reason  as  darkened  by  bid  and  Brayed  by  an  ' 
unwarrautable  bias.  Vet  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  Occam's  i 
teaching  on  the  contradictions  of  faith  and  Bcionco  may  have  had 
its  influence.  Tlie  Socinians,  ■who  ftcknowle<lged  no  such  blinding 
influence  of  moral  evil,  magnified  the  capacity  of  reason  in  its  re- 
lation to  religious  inquiry.  They  not  only  insiated  that  nothing 
contrary  to  reason  could  be  accepted  ;  they  were  prone  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  false  interpretation  Scripture  doctrines,  like  the  IVin- 
ity,  which  seemed  to  their  miudi^  incousiatent  with  reason.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Protebtants  to  exalt  the  erccils  which  they 
framed,  above  the  Bible.  lu  some  of  them  the  powibility  of  fur- 
ther light  is  expressly  anticipated.  In  the  contests  of  parties,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  in  the  constant  battle  with  Rome,  there  was  al 
tendency,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  give  to  the  ac- 
credited symbols  a  sort  of  authority  not  consistent  with  Protestant 
freedom,  and  the  professed  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment 

The  Reformers,  including  Melnnchthon  and  Calvin,  teach  that 
some  obscure  knowledge  of  God  and  a  latent  conviction  of  respon-  " 
Thobdiiff       sibility  to  him  ore  native  to  the  mind.      Des  Cartes, 
'''"*^  among  the  philo8<jphers,  renewed  the  attempt  to  dcm- 

onstrftt©  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  We  have,  he  said,  an  innate  i 
idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  being :  if  there  be  not  such  a  being, 
this  idea  is  false  and  delusive.  Des  Cartes  has  another  a  pnort 
argument  We  have  an  idea  of  an  all-perfect  being,  which  in- 
cludes in  it.  the  element  of  necessary  existence,  just  as  the  equality 
of  tlie  three  angles  in  a  triangle  to  two  right  angles  is  involved 
necessarily  in  its  idea.  Philosophers  stiU  differ  on  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  these  arguments. 

Calvin  present*  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.     Of  auch  words  oa  "person,"  as  they  occur  in  the  fonnn 
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laries,  Colvm  says:  "I  could  wish  tbem,  indeed,  to  be  buried  is 
oblivion,  provided  this  faith  wet-e  univcreallj  received, 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  tlie  one  Qod, 
and  that,  nevertheleBs,  the  Son  ia  not  the  Father,  nor  the  Spint 
the  Son,  but  that  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
peculiar  property."  Melonchthon,  while  he  was  confident  that  di- 
vine honors  ought  to  be  rendered  to  Christ,  confesaes  his  pei-plex- 
itj  in  regard  to  defining  the  bypoetasea  lake  Baxter  and  others, 
and  after  the  example  of  Aiiguntine,  he  (k^nght  for  analogies  to  the 
Trinity  in  the  coustitutiou  of  the  human  mind. 

The  Lutherans  and  Calvinieta  mode  the  divine  image  in  Adam 
to  coilBist  in  his  perfections,  natural  and  moral,  collectively  taken. 
The  Arminians  and  Sociniaus  differed  in  holding  that 
his  original  perfection  did  not  embrace  character,  which 
was  his  own  creation.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  involved,  oo- 
cording  to  the  old  Pi-otestant  theology,  not  only  a  forfeiture  of 
grace,  and  "  the  wounds  of  nature  "  which  resulted,  but,  also,  a  to- 
tal depravation  or  comiption  of  man's  nature.  Tlie  posterity  of 
Adam  are  bom  sinful,  and  are  accounted  guilty  of  the  first  trans- 
gression. From  this  doctrine  not  only  the  Socinians,  but  also  the 
Arminians  dissenteci  The  native  propensity  of  men  to  sin  they 
denied  to  be,  in  the  proper  sense,  culpable.  The  Arminians  taught 
that,  as  an  effect  of  the  fall,  men  oie  bom  in  such  a  state  of  blind- 
ness and  weakness  that  without  grace  they  are  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing righteous  or  acceptable  to  God.  The  sinfulness  of  men  ia 
the  consequence  of  this  inborn  disability,  and  grace  is  its  remedy. 
Generally,  among  Oalvinista  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin  to  men  was  considered  the  first  element  in 
original  sin  ;  but  Placeus,  following  Calvin  himself,  regards  inborn 
depravity  as  standing  first  in  order.  In  other  words,  tbey  held 
that  imputation  is  mediate.  But  all  united  in  the  Augustiuian, 
realistic  conception  of  a  participation  of  mankind  in  the  fall  of 
Adam.  The  doctrine  of  the  covenant  headship  of  Adaui,  or  of 
Adam  as  a  representative,  submitting  to  probation  for  the  race, 
was  superimposed  on  the  Augustiniau  view.  Later,  from  becom- 
ing an  adjunct,  it  came  to  he  a  substitute  for  it,  and  served 
then  as  a  theory  to  explain  why  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  and  no 
other  sins,  were  charged  to  the  account  of  his  posterity.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Federal  theory  took  the  place  of  the  Augustini&n. 
That  theory  is  identified  with  the  name  of  Cocceius,  a  Dutch  theo- 
logian, by  whom,  however,  it  was  not  originated,  but  fully  devel- 
oped.     Zwingli  did  not  admit  that  our  native  oorniptioD  is  is 
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itself  blamewortliy.  In  England,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  ono  of  the 
earlier  advocates  of  tbe  AxmiDian  views  on  tliis  topic 

At  tbe  outset,  predostination  was  slouUjr  affirmed  by  the  Saxon 
as  well  08  tlie  Swiss  Kc-formers,  nllbough  with  ZwingU  it  was  more 
pndwtina-  ^  theory  thau  a  pai't  of  his  practical  teaching.  Mel- 
**°°'  ancbthoQ  renounced  his  former  belief  in  unconditional 

election.  The  Lutherans,  with  tlie  Anulnians.  taught  that  gi-ace 
is  offered  to  all,  that  God  desires  all  to  accept  it,  and  that  tbo 
influeuccs  of  the  Spii-it  arc  resistible.  Like  views  prevailed  exten- 
sively atuoug  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Cathohcs.  The  Jansenists 
revived  the  Augusiiuion  idea,  but  were  persecuted  for  their  advo* 
cacy  of  it  Among  Calviniata,  tbe  milder  or  infralapsariau  doctrine 
of  decrees,  was  presented  in  tbe  creed  of  Dortaud  in  the  creed  and 
catechisms  of  the  Westminster  Asdemblj.  In  tbe  Human  Catholic 
Church,  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  publislied  a  work  to  reconcile 
differences  oa  this  tlieiuo  of  endless  controversy.  The  i^roliutsta 
blended  with  the  Semi-Pelugian  view  what  was  colled  tbo  sciejitia 
media^ihe  opinion  that  God,  foreseeing  what  each  particular  per- 
Bon  would  be  and  do,  under  all  poestblo  circmuatouces,  sends  to 
perdition  such  as  be  knows  would,  whatever  exertions  were  made 
to  persuade  them,  remain  obdurate.  The  Dominicans,  who  fol- 
lowed their  master,  Aquinaa,  in  making  divine  agency  the  real 
efficient  in  conversion,  made  war  on  this  MoUnist  tenet.  The 
prolonged  deliberations  of  a  congregation  appointed  by  Clement 
Vin.  to  settle  the  dispute  led  to  no  conclusion. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  tbe  two  natures  were 
accepted  by  all  except  the  Socinians,  by  whom  it  was  held  that  the 
tbtpmmm  ^^^  Christ  Jesus,  tbe  appointeil  Messiah,  was  exalted 
oiOhtM.  ^y  (j^g  merit  of  bis  ol>cdienco  to  a  share  in  tbe  divine 
majesty  and  dominion.  Tbe  Lutherans  diOered  from  tbe  Calvin- 
ists  in  teaching  the  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  tbe 
two  natures.  Tlie  divine  nature  imparted  its  attributes  to  the 
human,  whereby  there  resulted  the  ubiquity  of  the  Saviour's  glori- 
fied body,  on  eBseutial  part  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  tbo  sacra- 
meni.  Tbe  Calvinista  were  inclined  to  make  the  central  point — 
the  ego — in  the  person  of  Jesus  to  be  the  divine  Logos.  Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  tbe  tenusia  controversy  broke 
out  between  two  schools  in  Germany — Tdbingen  and 
Gieesen.  The  Tdbingen  doctors  contended  that  Jesus,  while  iu 
tbe  fieeb,  renounced  tbe  u/ie  of  divine  attributes  only  in  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  worbl.  The  Giessen  doctors  extended  thia 
renunciation  over  tbe  entire  £eld  of  bis  activity.     Calvin  was  one 
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of  tbose  who  rejected  the  opinion  that  if  sin  hod  not  entfired  the 
world,  Jesus  would  atiJl  havo  bceomo  incanittte. 

Anselmic  ideas  were  at  the  root  of  the  old  Protestant  ropre- 
Bentations  of  the  atonement  Cidviu  teaches  that  "  Qod  iu  a  ccr- 
■ni«Aton«.  ^i°  ineflfflble  manner,  at  tbe  samo  time  thai  he  loTcd  us, 
""*■  was  nevertheless  ftu^'  with  us,  till  he  was  reconciled 

in  Christ,"  by  whom  hia  anger  was  appeased.  Luther  laid  stress 
on  tbe  victory  of  Jesua  over  Satan,  sin,  and  death.  He  presents 
profound  and  iutereHtiiig  views,  akin  to  the  ideas  of  the  deeper 
mystics,  on  the  identification  of  Jesus  with  us  iu  love,  who  "de- 
meaned himself  not  otherwise  before  Qod  his  father  tlian  if  he  had 
himself  done  all  the  sin  which  we  have  done,  and  as  if  he  had  de- 
served all  that  which  we  have  deserved."  It  was  generally  taught 
that  Christ  bore  for  us  the  full  penalty  of  siu.  The  Arminians, 
however,  in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  "acceptilation,"  the  theory 
of  Scotus,  taught  tliat  the  death  of  Christ  had  not,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, this  full  value,  but  was,  by  the  compassion  of  God,  tihen 
as  an  equivalent,  or  accepted  as  a  ransom.  Tbe  Cnlvinistic  doc- 
trine was,  that  while  the  death  of  Jesus  vraa  sufficient  for  tbe  sal- 
vation of  all,  it  was  intcoded  for  the  benefit  of  the  elect  alone. 
Theology  distinguished  between  the  Saviour's  active  and  j-Missive 
obedience ;  tbe  last,  balancing  the  account  for  positive  iufractions 
of  the  law,  the  Brst,  for  negative  omissions  of  duty. 

Against  the  Anselmic,  or  prevalent  jndicialvie  w  of  the  atonement, 
a  formidable  attack  was  mod©  by  Sociuus.  He  alleged  that  both 
sin  and  punishment  ore  personal,  and  can  neither  of  them  be  trans- 
ferred. He  also  denied  that,  if  the  debt  of  penalty  is  paid,  there  is 
any  grace  in  forgiveness,  or  any  justice  iu  requiring  of  the  sinner 
anything  more — for  example,  repentance  and  faith. 

GrotiuB,  the  eminent  Arrainian  jurist,  took  the  field  in  opposi* 
tion  to  Socinus.  He  modified  tbe  received  theory  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  tbe  govommentol  view.  The  reasoning  of  Soci- 
nus assumed  that  the  relation  of  tbe  transgressor  iu  tbat 
of  a  debtor  to  a  creditor.  Tbis  Grotius  denied.  His  re- 
lation is  that  of  a  subject  to  a  ruler.  Now  a  rnler  has  the  right 
to  remit  a  penalty,  provided  the  end  for  which  penalty  is  ordained 
is  secured.  Ttiis  end  is  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  preven- 
tion of  future  transgreaaiona.  The  death  of  Christ  secures  this 
result  as  being  "a  penal  example  ;"  tbat  is,  as  showing  impress- 
ively what  sin  deserves,  what  the  penalty  would  be  if  actually  in- 
flicted. It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  law-giver'a  hatred  of  Bin. 
Not  being  the  literal  penalty,  God  may  determine  wbat  further 
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coiidiUons  ore  proper  ninl  roqiiisito  for  the  isnue  of  n  piu-doD.  The 
view  of  Grotiua  is  Bub&tantially  the  "  acceptilntion  "  theory.  It 
proceeds  od  a  dificrent  foundation  from  the  Asselmio  doctrine, 
which  assumes  that  the  execution  of  the  penalty  to  the  full  ex- 
tent is  an  inexorable  requirement  of  the  dirine  justice,  or  that 
it  would  not  !«  righteous  for  God  to  spare  the  law-breaker  until 
the  penalty  had  been  fully  and  objectively  borne  by  himaelf  or  by 
a  Bubstitutc. 

The  ProtAstanfa  contended  that  jnstiitcation  is  forensic.  It  Is 
the  acquittal  of  the  biuuer,  and  his  acceptance  by  consequent  adop- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Whoever 
is  jiistitied  is  also  sanctified,  but  the  two  parts  of  salvo* 
tiou  ore  distinct  With  the  Ho  man  Catholics,  "justify  "  meana  to 
moke  just  The  first  cloment  ia  the  infusion  of  the  principle  of 
righteousness.  Pardon  follows  as  an  attendant.  The  imputation 
of  the  righteou»ueB8  of  Christ  to  the  belieTer,  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  was  not  admitted  either  by  the 
Catholics  or  Arminiana.  Tlie  latter  taught  that  faith  is  counted  aa 
righteousness  through  a  gracious  act  of  God.  Justification,  ao 
cording  to  the  Protcstonts,  is  by  faith  alone,  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  productive  of  good  works.  Moreover,  they  generally 
held  that  faith  justifies,  not  on  account  of  any  moral  excellence  in* 
hering  in  it,  but  ns  an  instrument  bringing  tlie  sinner  into  con- 
nection with  Christ  Here  the  Arminiaus  and  Socinians  differed. 
They  attributed  to  faith  an  intrinsic  worth  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  accepts  it  as  an  imperfect  degree  of  righteousness,  which, 
on  account  of  Christ,  is  reckoned  as  perfect  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics added  to  faith  other  tempers  of  heart,  as  penitence,  the  pur- 
pose to  reform,  etc.,  as  conditions  of  salvation.  With  them  it  is 
faith  miugled  with  charity  or  love,  which  justifies.  With  them 
faith  is  hiBtoricnl  and  dortrinal.  Hence  love  must  l>o  superadded. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Protestant  view,  faith  is  an  act  of  self- 
committal  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour  both  from  sin  and  guilt  Inas- 
much aa,  in  the  Catholic  theology,  baptism  cleausee  the  soul  of 
guUt^  justification  is  rather  by  baptism  than  by  faJth.  For  all  sins 
committed  after  baptism,  the  offender  must  himself  make  satiafac- 
tion,  without  which  tlio  merits  of  Christ  will  be  of  no  avail  to  him. 
In  the  early  days  cf  the  lieformatiou  it  was  considered  by 
Protestants  au  invaluable  gain  from  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
salvation  that  it  sets  the  heart  of  the  believer  at  rest 
Aa  he  has  only  to  take  a  gift,  he  is  delivered  from  the 
doubt  OS  to  his  forgiveness  and  from  the  oousequeut  aelf-torture 
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which  the  raediceval  doctrine  of  HolTation  b^  hnman  merit  in- 
flicted. The  Iteformers  were  at  first  Inclijied  to  make  assurance 
to  be  an  eBSCutial  clement  in  Baving  fuilh.  Cut  tlicy  came  to  the 
OOndusion,  which  Calvin  clearly  expresses,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
believer  may  be  disturbed  by  misgiTiogs  growing  out  of  timidity 
and  self-criticism,  so  that  bis  faith  may,  at  intervals,  even  be 
eclipsed  by  the  clouda  of  fear.  The  Weatminaier  creeds  dis- 
tinctly state  tluit  assurance  is  not  "  of  the  essence  of  saving  faitb." 
The  Oalvinists  differed  from  Augustine  on  one  point  in  the  doc- 
trine respecting  perseverance.  They  lield  that  none  of  the  truly 
converted  ever  full  away  and  fn.il  of  salvation.  The 
Lutherans  followed  Augustine  in  lus  opinion  that  not 
oU  the  regenerate  are  elect  The  Armiuions  and  Socinians  colled 
in  question  the  dogma  of  the  uniform  persererauce  of  believers. 
The  Protestantfi  rejected  the  distinction  as  made  by  the  Catholics 
between  evangeUcal  precepts  and  counsels,  and  with  it  the  su- 
perior merit  attached  to  the  monastic  virtues  of  continence,  obe- 
dience, and  poverty.  They  denied,  also,  that  vows  form  a  piu-t 
of  the  system  of  worship,  and  taught  that  every  vow  taken  by  an 
individual  must  rclato  to  something  in  his  power  to  perform,  and 
must  be  freely  and  dehberately  made.  In  the  Protestant  system 
there  were  no  mortal  sins  except  habits  and  oSences  which  ore 
incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  evangelical  faith. 

The  Reformers  denied  that  the  Church  is  to  be  iilcnti£ed  with 
the  risible  community  of  which  the  Pope  is  the  hea<l.  Tlie  Church 
is  the  society  of  believers  in  which  the  word  is  preached 
and  the  sacraments  are  duly  administered.  It  was 
implied  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  that  members  of  a  visible 
Church  who  are  not  truly  pious  are  to  bo  distinguished  from 
believera,  who  are  thus  the  Chiu-ch  invisible.  This  distinction 
waB  first  explicitly  made  by  the  Calvinista.  The  maxim  of  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome,  that  "beyond  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation," 
was  adopted  in  another  sense  by  the  Protestants,  who  generally 
held  that  the  means  of  salvation  are  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Christian  teaching  and  institutions.  Protestants  refused  to 
consider  the  clergy  as  a  priesthood,  or  as  separated  from  the  hiity 
in  any  other  way  than  as  charged  with  certain  ofBcial  functions  It 
was  held  to  be  the  right  of  the  Church  to  cidl  its  ministers  and 
appoint  them,  in  opposition  to  the  claim  that  the  clergy  are  on 
order  which  appoints  ita  own  members,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  visible  head,  the  Roman  PonliflT.  Protestant  ideas  of  discipline 
and  of  excomuiuuicatiou  were  conformed  to  this  conception  of  the 
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nunUtry  ah  organs  of  the  body  of  believers.  The  rise  aod  spread 
of  a  modified  view  of  the  clerical  office  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church  have  already  been  explained.  It  was  natural  tbat  Pi-ot- 
eatants  uhould  abolish  the  rule  of  celibacv,  which  contiuued  to 
prevail  in  the  Church  of  Home,  and,  aa  regards  bishops,  in  tbo 
Greek  ChurcL 

After  the  Reformation,  Bellarmine  and  other  Catholic  iheolo- 
giana  vpere  diflposed  to  dwell  more  on  tho  advantage  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  certain  atates  of  mind,  in  order  tbat  the  sacm- 
menta  may  exert  their  proper  efficacy.  Penitence  and 
other  feelings,  in  addition  to  freedom  from  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin, 
are  said  to  be  requisite.  Yet  the  sacraments  are  declared  to  ho 
operative  of  themselves — efTeetive  ex  opere  operato.  Tliis  the 
Protestants  did  not  admit  They  regarded  them  as  signs  of  a 
grace  imparted  in  conjunction  with  them ;  but  in  tho  case  of 
adults  they  asserted  that  faith,  in  the  sense  which  they  attached  to 
the  teiTO,  must  be  in  the  heart  of  the  recipient,  in  order  that  any 
benefit  shall  be  received.  They  limited,  likewise,  the  number  of 
sacraments  to  two,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Armin- 
ians  were  disinclined  to  regard  them  as  vehicles  of  grace,  or  as 
anything  more  than  syroboU. 

The  Reformers,  with  their  view  of  the  sacraments,  at  first  did 
not  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  define  and  defend  the  baptism  of  iofimta. 
iiitani  b-p-  Luther  boUUy  assumed  that  they  may  exercise  faith  even 
in  infancy.  It  was  agreed  that  baptism  incorporates 
them  into  the  Cliurcb  and  renders  them  partakers  of  its  privileges. 
The  analogy  of  circumcision  under  the  old  covenant  was  appealed 
to,  and  baptism  wns  declared  to  be  a  substitute  imder  the  new. 
Calvin  and  his  followers  are  emphatic  on  this  point.  Zwingli  inter- 
prets infant  baptism  aa  a  consecration  of  children  to  God  hy  their 
parents.  But  he  appeals,  also,  to  the  analogy  of  circumcision.  Cal- 
vin asserts  of  elect  infants  that  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  their  regen- 
eration. He  sai^s  that  Oo<:l "  has  his  diflerent  degrees  of  regenerating 
those  whom  he  has  adopted."  The  Liturgy  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal Church  teaches  that  "  a  mystical  washing  away  of  sin "  at- 
tends the  baptism  of  infanta.  The  prayer  is  o£fered  that  the 
water  may  be  sanctified  to  cfTcct  this  result  The  divines  of  this 
Church  held,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Protestant  lea^lers,  that 
by  this  rite  the  stain  of  hereditary  guilt  is  effaced.  But  it  wag 
often  explained  that  the  regeneration  of  the  infant  requires  to  bei 
followed  by  his  conversion  through  the  voluntary  exercise  of  faitb  ■ 
and  repentance.    The  seed  sown  at  baptism  may  fall  into  barren  soiL 
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Tbe  Augsburg  Confession  allowed  the  necessity  of  bnptism  for  sal- 
vation, as  the  Cntliolirs  hod  held ;  but  afterwards  this  opinion  was 
repmliated  hj  most  ProtestantB.  It  is  empbaticallj  denied  in  tbe 
Bcottisb  ConfcBsion.  Tlio  contempt,  not  the  dcpriTation  of  tbe 
sacraments,  tbey  condemned  as  perilous  to  tbe  m>u1.  Bj  avowing 
that  "grace  ia  not  tied  to  tbe  aflcrameute,"  tbe  CaWinists  rendered 
it  possible  to  bold  thnt  infants,  even  the  infant  offapring  of  the 
heathen,  may  be  saved.  Tlus  merciful  opinion  was  actually  fa- 
Torcd  by  both  Zwiugli  and  BuUinger,  But  most  Calnuista  went  no 
farther  than  to  believe  iu  tbe  salvation  of  "  elect  infants."  They 
even  refrained  from  aflirmiug  that  all  who  are  baptized  in  infancy 
are  of  this  number,  and  held  out  no  promise  respecting  the  chil- 
dren of  Cbristiui)  parents  who  have  culpably  neglected  to  bring 
them  to  the  font.  Honker  teaches  "  the  great  likelihood  "  of  the 
salvation  of  even  uubaptized  ojTspring  of  Christian  parents,  dying 
in  infancy.  But  be  abstains  from  any  utterance  to  this  effect  re- 
specting tbe  offspring  of  the  heatlieOj  whatever,  on  this  point,  his 
opinion  may  ba\'e  been. 

The  principal  opinions  adopted  among  Protestants  on  the  Lord's 
Supper  have  already  been  stated.  They  all  abjured  the  doctrine  of 
TiMLord*!  transubstanttation  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  The 
Bapptr.  co-presenco  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the 

bread  and  wine,  and  the  actual  reception  of  Christ  by  believer 
and  unbeliever  alike,  contiuue<l  to  bo  the  Lutheran  tenet  On 
the  reformed  aide,  Calvin's  view  of  a  spiritual  reception  of  Christ, 
by  til©  believer  alone,  prevailed  over  tbe  Zwinglian  opinion,  and 
was  commonly  adopted.  It  la  definitely  stated  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  creeds  of  the  Greek  Church,  in 
this  period,  transubstauiialion  is,  for  the  first  time,  definitely  pro- 
fessed. 

The  civil  magistracy  is  a  prominent  topic  in  the  Protestant 
creeds.  The  right  and  duly  of  the  civil  authority  to  uphold  the 
Ttwniftici*-  Church,  to  provide  for  the  public  teaching  of  the  gospel, 
'*'*'■  and  to  suppress  dangerous  errors  and  factions,  was  the 

common  doctrine  of  Protestants.  Where  Protestantism  prevailed, 
goverameuta  assumed  tbe  regulation  of  Church  affairs.  It  was 
from  the  Calvinists  that  resistance  to  the  exercise  within  the 
Church  of  State  control  generally  proceeded.  But  Calvinism  laid 
on  the  State  tbe  obligation  to  stand  by  the  Church,  and  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  its  discipline.  The  Independents,  and  es- 
pecially the  Baptists,  broached  theories  restricting  political  action 
within  narrower  limita. 
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Respecting  the  obacrranoe  of  the  Ijord's  Day,  the  Reformer^ 
iDcludiiig  Kbox  as  well  h  Lather  &nd  CalTin,  refoBcd  to  identify 
the  New  Testomeut  institution  with  the  Old  TeBtameDi 
Sabbath,  or  to  fouud  the  obBerrance  of  Sunday  on  the 
■tatate  in  the  decalogue.  Generally  they  made  the  fourth  com- 
mandment typical  of  the  entire  rest  and  peace  granted  to  Christians 
under  the  gospel.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Calvin,  The  Synod 
of  Dort  ascribed  validity  to  the  moral  part  of  the  commandment, 
from  which  it  inferred  the  duty  of  obeerving  a  "certain  and 
stated  day  appointed  for  worship."  Hooker  incolcates  the  same 
opiuion ;  and,  after  his  time,  Uaaher,  Pearson,  and  other  noted. 
Anglican  divinc«.  The  Puritan  doctrine  of  a  continaod  obliga- 
tion to  obey  the  fourth  commandment  as  being  a  moral  injano- 
tioD,  intende^I,  therefore,  for  all  mankind,  is  said  to  have  been 
finit  doRnitely  expounded  in  1595,  in  a  publication  which  was  sap- 
pres8e<l  by  Whitgift  But  as  early  as  15C2,  a  General  Assembly 
in  Scotland  refers  to  Sabbath-breaking  aa  a  violation  of  divine 
law  which  the  State  ought  to  puniah.  The  perpetual  obligation 
of  the  fourth  commandment  is  incorporated  in  the  Weetmin- 
ster  Confession.  This  view  was  generally  adopted  in  Great 
BritAin,  and  among  Protestonto  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
continent,  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  Reformers  continued  to 
preraiL 

Protestants  rejected  the  doctrine  of  purgotory.  In  their  prin- 
cipal versions  of  the  Bible,  they  rendered  *'  Shcol "  in  the  Old  Tea- 
•tiu,  future  lament,  and  "  Hades  •*  iu  the  New,  by  the  word  "  heU," 
^'^^-  the  translation,  also,  of  the  term  "  gehenna"    The  West- 

minster creeds  assert  that  heaven  and  hell  are  the  only  "two 
places  for  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  ; "  and  to  the  phrase 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  "He  descended  into  hell,"  they  attach  the 
uiihistorical  sense  that  "He  continued  in  the  state  of  the  dead» 
and  under  the  power  of  death,  until  the  third  day."  But  the  doo- 
trine  of  an  intermediate  state,  not  involving,  however,  any  oppor- 
tunity- for  repentance,  was  advanced  by  Kngliah  divines,  among 
whom  are  included  Burnet  and  Pearson.  Later,  the  san^e  tenet 
was  avowed  by  certain  German  theologians,  and  was  defended  by 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  a  Scottish  theologian,  in  his  "  PissertatioQa 
on  the  Gospels,"  The  final  judgment  and  the  eternity  of  reward 
and  punishment  were  generally  affirmed  in  the  Protestant  creeds. 
Individuals  like  Locke  avowed  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of 
(he  hopelessly  wicked.  This,  the  Sociniana  said,  was  the  meaning 
of  the  "  second  death." 
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la  tbe  creeds  of  the  Qreeb  GburcL,  departed  souls,  penitent, 
yet  still  owing  satisfaction  and  tbe  fruits  of  repentance,  receive 
diadplinary  punislunent,  but  of  a  purely  spiritual  nature,  in  Hadea 
This  approaches  near  to  tbe  Roman  doctrine  of  purgatozy. 


CHAPTER  XL 


CHHIHTIAN    MIB3I0N& 


More  than  one  hundred  years  befora  the  bftginning  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, the  miRsiouary  activity  of  tbe  Church  was  suspended.  If 
Lci«*<  mu-  much  bad  already  been  accomplifiUed  in  the  spread  of 
pion>T7  mml  j^jg  gospel,  quite  as  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
Although  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Lapland,  were  nomi- 
zially  Christian,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Northern  Africa,  the 
earUeat  homes  of  ClinBtianity,  bad  long  since  been  subjected  to  ihe 
yoke  of  lalam.  Of  tbe  many  communities  of  believers  which  once 
flourished  in  these  regions,  only  a  few  feeble  churches  or  heretical 
eects  bad  Buirived.  Prominent  among  these  were  tbe  Armenians, 
tbe  Nestorians,  and  tbe  Copts.  From  Asia,  IhlohammedaniBm  bad 
advanced  into  Soutbeaatem  Europe,  and  threatened  to  reduce  still 
further  tbe  bounds  of  Clmsteudom.  But  popes  as  well  as  princes 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  schemes  of  worldly  ambition  to  seek 
earnestly  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  over  its  enemies.  In  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  nevcrtheleas,  where  there  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle with  the  Moslems,  something  of  the  old  missionary  ardor  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  great  maritiiue  discoveries  of  tlie  fifteenth  centiuy  -were 
made  principally  under  the  auspices  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  which 
held  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  As  a  motive  in  their  ex- 
peditions, there  mingled  with  curiosity,  with  tbe  spirit 
of  adventure  and  cupidity,  the  desire  to  propagate  tho  Catholic 
faith  in  regions  unknoi^-n.  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  14&8  reached  tho  Malabar  coast.  This  grand 
achicvemcnl  opened  the  way  for  Portuguese  colonization,  and  for 
the  planting  of  the  cross  in  India  and  tbe  islands  of  tbe  East  The 
rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  explorers  made  tbe  labors  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  comparatively  Uttle  avail,  and  what  reUgion  existed  among 
the  European  colonists  themselves,  in  the  course  of  a  half-century, 
became  a  lifeless  form  and  interposed  no  check  to  the  worst  sort  of 
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immorftlity.  About  llie  midille  of  Ibe  sixteenth  century',  as  ^-e  shall 
see,  a  sew  cuterprise  waa  undertaken  for  the  diffutdoa  of  the  Itoznan 
Catholic  faith  in  these  regions. 

Columbus  was  imbued  with  religious  feelings  when  he  set  out 
on  the  voyage  which  led  him  to  the  Weat  Indies,  instead  of  the 
Iiidift  of  the  East,  which  he  sought  Of  the  earlj  mia- 
sionorics  iu  the  lands  which  the  Spanish  navigators  and 
conquerors  seized,  those  of  the  Dominican  order  were 
the  most  effective.  If  iu  the  Old  "World  the  Dominicans  wielded  the 
cruel  instruments  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the  New  they  were  act^ 
uated  by  more  humane  sentiments.  Among  them,  and  among  aU 
the  missionaries  of  that  day,  the  most  eminent,  and  the  most  worthy 
of  eminence,  waa  Bartholomew  de  Ias  Casas,  a  native  of 
Seville,  where  he  waa  bora  in  1474.  His  father  accom- 
panied Columbus  iu  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  but  the  son  first 
came  to  Hispaniola  with  Ovando  in  1502.  There  he  waa  ordained, 
bping  the  first  man  who  received  priestly  origination  in  AmerioiL 
Hia  cATcer  was  long  and  eventful.  It  was  diHtingnished  by  the 
most  arduous  and  persevering  endeavors  to  deliver  the  natives  from 
the  oppressive  slavery  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  system  of 
repartimentos,  established  by  the  Spaniards,  which  made  them  vir- 
tmdly  the  property  of  the  ownera  of  the  land.  Not  accustomed  to 
hai*d  labor,  and  driven  to  work  in  the  mines  aud  pearl-fisheries, 
under  barbarous  masters,  their  sufferings  were  iutolerabI&  With 
the  wickedness  of  this  system  of  slavery  Las  Casas  was  suddenly 
struuk,  in  1511,  while  preparing  a  sermon  on  BWesiasticus  xxxiv. 
18-22,  The  last  verse  reads :  "  Ho  that  taketh  away  his  neighbor's 
Uving  slayeth  him  ;  and  be  that  defrnudeth  the  laborer  of  his  hire 
is  a  blood  sheddcr."  Las  Ciisos  had  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  regent  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  ; 
but  fur  the  most  of  his  life  he  had  to  contend  {gainst  antagonists 
who  were  bound  together  by  their  common  greed  of  gain,  and 
were  too  often  able  to  baffle,  even  when  they  could  not  directly 
overthrow,  his  plans.  He  was  not  always  discreet,  and  in  adjust- 
ing Oie  relation  of  the  two  races  he  made,  perhaps,  too  little  allow- 
ance for  difficulties  that  were  insuperable.  But  of  the  nobleness 
of  his  aims  there  can  be  no  question.  "  Ho  crossed  the  ocean 
twelve  times  ;  he  traversed  every  then  known  region  of  America 
aud  the  islands  ;  he  made  repeated  journeys  from  Spain  to  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  to  see  the  emperor  on  the  afiairs  of  hismisaion  ; 
his  literarj-  labors  would  have  been  remarkable  even  in  a  scholar 
who  had  no  calling  ouiuide  of  the  halls  of  his  college  or  the  quiet 
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of  Mb  private  stndy."  There  is  ouo  blot  on  the  rcputntion  of  Loa 
Cosaa.  He  did  not  originate,  but  he  sanntioncd  the  echeme  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  natives  of  the  "West  Indies,  whom  tbe  colo- 
if«cra  nista  were  reducing  to  Blaverj,  by  negroes  imported  from 

riavvry.  Africa.     He  tbu8  helped  forward  the  African  slave-trade 

and  the  introduction  of  negro  nlavery  into  America.  His  reasons 
were  a  desire  to  spare  the  converts,  and  the  fact  that  the  Africans 
could  toil  in  that  climate  without  the  same  danger  to  health  and 
life.  Bat  in  Lis  History  of  the  Indies,  which  he  wrote  in  later 
years,  he  deplores  his  mistake.  He  sa^-s  that  if  he  "  had  appre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  Uiing/*  this  ailvice  he  "  would  not  have 
given  for  all  he  had  in  the  world.  For  he  always  held  that  they 
had  been  made  slaves  unjustly  and  tyrannically,  since  the  same 
reason  holds  good  of  them  as  of  the  Indians."  During  the  half- 
centnry  that  preceded  the  discovery  of  America,  the  alave-trado  ha<l 
been  carried  forward  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  1495  and  1498,  Columbus  sent  home  cargoes  of  slaves  from  the 
West  Indies.  It  was  Isabella  who  forbade  this  practice,  and  ordered 
all  slaves  unjustly  captured  to  be  sent  back  to  Hispaniola.  But 
her  decree  allowed  Indians  who  were  taken  in  a  righteous  war  to 
be  enslaved,  and  thus  opened  a  door  for  the  seizing  of  as  many  aa 
the  local  authorities,  by  an  abuse  of  this  privilege,  might  choose  to 
capture. 

In  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  missionary  zeal  was  mostly 
confined  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestant  churches  were 
»^.M«.«t  "^  ^^  process  of  organizing  themselves,  and  for  a  long 
ProuMuu     time  they  were  in  a  battle  for  their  existence.     It  may 

In  mlMliiM  * 

be  added  that  there  were  some  of  the  Beformcrs,  among 

whom  was  Luther  himseH  who  looked  for  the  second  coming  of 
the  Lord  as  soon  to  occur.  The  power  of  Antichrist  had  reached 
its  climax.  Those  nations  which  were  to  accept  the  message  of 
salvation  were  already  gathered  into  the  Church.  And  now,  after 
the  gospel  had  been  preached  iu  its  purity,  the  end  was  to  coma 
The  conversion  of  the  heathen  thus  occupied  uo  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  loader  of  the  Reformation.  In  this  respect 
he  was  far  behind  Erasmus,  who  eloquently,  and  in  a  truly  evan- 
gelical spirit,  urged  the  sending  of  missionaries  to  those  who  had 
sever  heard  the  gospel,  and  even  to  its  most  uncompromising 
enemies,  the  Mohammedans.  The  followers  of  Luther  fur  more 
than  a  century  entertained  the  some  prejudice  against  miusiou& 
"When  Baron  von  Welz,  in  16G4,  published  an  appeal  to  "all 
Right-believing  Christians  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  regarding 
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a  Special  Society,  through  which,  with  Divine  Help,  our  Evangeli- 
cal lieligiou  coulil  bo  extouilcil,"  hia  plauB  were  stigmiilized  by  a 
promiDQub  theologi&D  as  a  "  dream,"  and  the  idea  of  casting  "  the 
holy  things  of  Ood  "  before  Buch  "  dogs  and  swine  "  oa  the  heathen 
were,  was  treated  with  in<lignant  bcoitl  This  lack  of  Hympathy 
with  luissioQaiy  efforts  wns  due  in  some  measure  io  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  look  no  part  in  the  maritime  enterprises  of  the 
age,  and  were  therefore  not  brought  into  contact  with  the  newly 
discovered  peoples  of  the  East  and  West  Other  Protestant  na- 
tions— the  English  in  their  American  colonies,  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies — made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  Christianize  the  nntivo 
tribes.  Their  work,  however,  was  not  begun  until  the  8evente«nth 
century*.  For  a  long  time  aft«r  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  the  mari- 
time ascendency  of  the  Catholic  nations  was  not  subverted.  It 
was  thus  that  the  earliest  opportunities  for  missionary  enterprise 
were  offered  to  the  Church  of  Bome. 

With  the  counter-reformation,  there  appeared,  along  with  the 
passionate  ardor  for  couveiling  apostates  in  Kurope  and  winning 
ta-  back  lost  territory,  a  burning  desire  to  spread  the  do- 
minion of  the  Church  in  the  heathen  world.  The  Jesu- 
its were  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  orders  in  each  department  of 
this  holy  crusade.  The  moat  famous  and  the  most  successful  of 
XkTiar,  (he  Jesuit  missionaries  was  Francis  Xavier,  by  whom 

isM-ii&s  Christianity  was  carried  to  India  and  the  far  East,  and 
who  is  revered  among  Boman  Catholics  as  another  Apostle 
Paul.  He  was  a  room-mate,  and  one  of  the  earliest  followers,  of 
Ignatius.  In  the  hospitals  at  Venice  he  fought  down  his  iusUnct- 
ive  repugnance  to  contact  with  loathsome  forma  of  disease,  bj 
forcing  himself  to  needless  and  nauseating  services  in  ministering 
to  the  aick  and  wounded.  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  Ignatius  woidd  furnish  him  with  missionaries  for 
the  Portuguese  settlementa  in  the  East,  Xavier,  who  was  mode  by 
the  pope  apoBtolio  nuncio  for  India,  sailed  from  Liftbon,  anil,  after 
toucliing  at  Mozambique,  Meliudo,  and  Socotra,  lauded  at  Qoa  on 
tiie  GtJi  of  May,  1542.  On  the  voyage  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  sailors  who  were  ilL  Wherever  he  i)reached,  at  the 
places  at  which  he  stopped,  a.  marked  effect  was  produced.  Xav- 
ier was  an  ascetic  who  shrunk  from  no  austerities,  but  rather  de- 
lighted in  opportunities  of  self-mortificatiou.  He  would  do  pen- 
ance vicariously,  scourging  himself  with  the  utmost  severity,  in 
order  to  impress  one  whom  he  sought  to  move  to  contrition. 
Beaolute,  and  unshaken  by  opposition,  he  was  naturally  kiud^  and 
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hia  religious  feelings  did  not  lack  a  corUdn  elevation,  as  may  be 
seen  from  his  bymu,  begianing — 

'*  JesuB  [  I  love  thee, — not  beefttue 
I  hope  for  heftrea  therobjr — " 

At  Qoa  be  made  the  beginning  of  a  gi'eat  evangelizing  work, 
wbicb  he  effected  in  tbe  nomiaallj  Obristiaa  setUenieuts  and  among 
the  natives  in  that  region.  He  won  a  multitude  of  converts  among 
the  Paravas,  a  people  of  low  caste  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula.  His  laboi-s  were  extended  to  Malacca,  the  Moluccas,  aud 
other  islands  of  tbe  Eastern  archipelago.  Hia  method,  as  pursued 
xkvIr^  ^^  Travancore,  is  thus  described  by  himself :  "  Ab  soon 
■***•*•  as  I  arrived  in  any  heathen  village  where  they  had  sect 
for  me  to  give  baptism,  I  gave  orders  for  all — men,  women,  and 
children — to  bo  collected  in  one  place.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  Chi'istian  faith,  I  taught  them  there  is  one 
God — I  mmle  them  each  make  three  timea  the  sign  of  the  cross  ; 
then,  putting  on  a  surpUce,  I  began  to  recite,  in  a  loud  voice 
and  in  their  own  language,  the  form  of  general  confession,  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  ten  commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  tbe 
Ave  Maria,  and  the  Saive  lie^tia.  Two  years  ago,  I  translated  all 
these  prayers  into  the  language  of  the  country,  and  learned  them 
by  heart  I  recited  them  so  that  all,  of  every  age  and  condition, 
followed  me  in  them.  Then  I  began  to  explain  shortly  tbe  articles 
of  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments  in  the  language  of  the 
country'.  When  the  people  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  instructed 
to  receive  baptism,  I  ordered  them  all  to  ask  God's  pardon  publicly 
for  tbe  sins  of  their  past  life,  and  to  do  this  with  a  loud  voice  and 
in  the  presence  of  their  neighbors  still  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion,  iu  order  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  heathen  aud  confirm 
the  faith  of  the  good.  All  the  heathen  are  filled  with  ailmiration 
at  the  holiness  of  the  law  of  God,  and  express  the  greatest  shame 
at  having  hved  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the  true  God.  They  wil- 
lingly hear  about  tbe  mystt^ries  and  rules  of  the  Christian  religion, 
aud  treat  me,  poor  sinner  as  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect.  Manyi 
however,  put  away  from  them  with  hardness  of  heart  the  truth 
which  they  well  know.  "Wben  I  have  done  my  instruction,  I  ask, 
one  by  one,  all  those  who  desire  baptism  if  they  believe  without 
hesitation  in  each  of  the  articles  of  the  faith.  All  immediately, 
holding  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  declare  with  one  voic« 
that  they  believe  all  entirely.  Then  at  last  I  baptiTe  them  in  due 
tonoj  and  I  give  to  each  his  name  written  on  a  ticket     After  their 
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baptism  the  new  Christians  go  back  to  their  hoaseB  &nd  bring  tuA 
their  wivcB  anil  families  for  bnptiam.  When  all  are  baptized  I 
order  all  the  touipleu  of  lUeir  false  goda  to  be  dealroj^ed  aud  nil  the 
idola  tu  be  broken  in  pieces.  I  can  give  jou  no  idea  of  the  joy  I 
feel  in  seeing  this  done,  witnessing  the  deBtruction  of  the  idols  by 
the  very  people  who  but  lately  adored  them.  In  all  the  towns  and 
Tillages  I  leave  the  Christian  doctrine  in  writing  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  I  prescribe  at  the  some  time  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taught  in  tbe  morning  and  evening  scjiools.  When  Z 
have  done  all  this  in  one  place,  I  pass  to  another,  and  so  on  euo- 
oessively  to  the  rest  lu  this  way  I  go  all  round  the  country, 
briugiug  the  natives  into  the  fold  of  Jesue  ChriHt,  aud  the  joy  that 
I  feel  in  this  is  far  too  great  to  be  expressed  in  a  letter,  or  even  by 
word  of  mouth." 

In  1549,  under  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  he  made  his  way 
to  Japan.  He  gained  by  conciliation  the  good-will  of  bonzes,  the 
XaviM  In  Buddhistic  religious  guides,  a  few  of  whom  were  con- 
JapMi.  Tertcd.     Three  powerful  nobles  adopted  the  Christina 

religioa  Of  the  Japanese  he  wrote,  "They  generally  sin  through 
ignorance."  "The  labors  which  are  undergone  for  the  conversion 
of  a  people  so  rational,  so  desirous  to  know  U>o  truth  and  be  saved, 
result  in  rery  sweet  fruit  to  the  souL"  He  took  fecial  dehght  in 
the  zeal  of  the  neophytes  for  the  conversion  of  others.  He  was  occa- 
sionatly  allowed  to  preach,  through  on  interpreter,  to  vast  assem- 
blies. Xavier  had  long  been  desirous  of  making  a  missionary  cam- 
paign in  China,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  that  country  his 
life  terminated.  He  died  on  the  island  of  Sau  Chan,  December  2, 
1552.  In  hia  lost  letter,  written  about  three  weeks  before  (November 
13th),  he  expresses  the  confident  hope  that  be  will  "  place  his  foci 
at  last  on  Chinese  ground. "  Of  the  resistance  which  ho  conceives 
Satan  to  be  making  to  this  holy  purpose  he  discourses  in  a  vein 
that  reminds  one  of  utterances  of  Luther  in  reference  to  the  war- 
fare waged  by  the  evil  one  against  the  plans  of  God's  people : 
"The  devil  has  an  unspeakable  dread  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  enter- 
ing China,  and  every  effort  in  this  direction  seema  to  wound  the 
very  apple  of  his  eye  ;  it  mokes  him  rage  vnth  impotent  fury  and 
boil  over  with  passion.  ...  I  perceive  most  clearly  that  tbe 
war-cry  has  sounded  in  the  camp  of  hell,  and  the  spirits  of  daiknesa, 
all  in  cousternation,  are  arrayed  agitinst  us  ns  if  to  defend  their  last 
iutrenchmenta."  Probably  no  missionary  ever  made  a  larger  num- 
ber of  professed  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  Concerning  the 
numerous  miraules,  some  of  them  of  an  astounding   charactej^ 
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wliicb  were  related  of  him,  bo — bis  biographers  tell  ua,  from  mo- 
lives  of  modesty — is  silent  He  was  beatified — declared  to  bo 
already  among  the  blessed — in  1G19,  and  canonized  in  1622. 

In  India  Rol^ert  Nobili,  a  Jesuit^  in  1606  undertook  (o  reach 
tlie  Brahmiiiicad  oasie  by  assuming  to  belong  to  it  himself,  and  by 
Mobin  1b  withdrawing  from  intercourse  even  with  the  Christian 
'"^•^  conTcrts,  who  were  generally  of  tlie  lowest  caste.     Ho 

succeeded  by  this  sort  of  coufoiiaity  in  winning  proselytes  in  the 
higher  ranks,  but  the  result  of  his  policy  was  vigorous  opposition 
from  other  orders,  ancl  from  the  authorities  of  the  Cliurob,  This 
finally  led  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  In  China,  a 
like  accommodating  policy  was  undertaken  in  1582  by 
lo  Chin*  uid  Matthew  Ricci,  a  member  of  the  some  order,  who  took 
***"■  on  bim  the  character  of  a  mandarin,  and  by  his  mnthc- 

xnatical  and  astronomic  knowledge,  and  by  important  services  to 
the  Chinese  Goveminent,  opened  the  vrtiy  for  an  extensive  diflFuniou 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  iu  that  empire.  Tlieir  accommoda- 
tion to  the  heathen  usages  involved  the  Jesuits  iu  China  iu  the 
Bame  troubles  as  those  which  befell  their  brethren  in  India.  In 
Japan,  Xavier's  converts,  on  account  of  his  iguorance  of  the  Itw- 
guage,  were  not  numerous.  But  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  followed, 
reaped  where  he  had  sown.  They  won  &  multitude  of  adherents. 
Shinto,  the  native  religion  of  Japan,  offered  no  comfort  in  the  midst 
of  the  anarchy  and  distress  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  coun- 
try. Buddhism,  with  its  showy  and  magni^cent  ritual,  was  little 
more  than  a  lifeless  tradition.  Jta  gorgeous  costumes  and  cere- 
monies, and  its  hierarchical  organization,  were  rivalled,  if  sot 
eclipsed,  by  the  corresponding  featui'es  of  the  Boman  Catholic  sys- 
tem that  now  entered  into  competition  with  iL  CircumsfconccB  for 
a  considerable  time  favored  the  Jesuit  preachers.  So  great  was  the 
progress  of  their  cause  that  before  the  end  of  (he  century  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  in  Japan  is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  fatal  disasters  overtook  the  newly  founded 
church.  The  advance  of  Christianity  had  been  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  support  of  a  powerful  general,  Nobunaga,  who  liad 
employed  the  Christian  converts  in  the  contest  which  he  was  wag- 
I  ing  with  the  Buddhistic  chiefs.  By  the  aid  of  two  commanders, 
Hid6yoshi  and  lyt'yasil,  he  brought  a  great  part  of  Japan  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mikatlo,  iu  whoso  name  he  governed, 
ofCbriuiiuii  But,  at  a  later  day,  lyt^'yasd  became  hostile  to  the  Chris- 
****'  Uans,  who  were  bold  enough  to  offer  armed  resist- 
tDce  to  daimioa,  their  feudal  superiors,  defenders  of  Buddhism. 
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ThcM)  licgan  to  use  force  ngainfit  the  cause  which  tho  .Tesiiits  had 
•ncourageil  their  predecessors  to  pramote  by  the  sanie  sort  o! 
coorciou.  He  sus^iected  that  the  Christian  peAsants  were  insti- 
gated to  resist  the  lords  by  foreigners.  In  1606  an  edict  was 
issued  from  Yedo  against  Christian  worship.  In  IGll  ly^yasQ  ob- 
tained evidence,  aa  he  believed,  of  a  conspiracy  of  native  convorta 
and  foreigners  to  overthrow  tho  independence  of  Japan.  The  for- 
eigners, and,  in  particular,  the  Portuguese,  had  embarked  in  the 
slave-trade,  and  had  exported  thousands  of  Japanese,  whom  thej 
had  bought  for  tho  purpose,  to  Mocao  and  to  the  Philippiuu  Iblands. 
The  Butch  and  the  English,  who  were  Protestants,  were  inimical 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ;  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
were  ready  to  accuse  one  another ;  the  missionaries  of  rival  orders, 
who  had  come  into  the  country,  quarrelled  with  the  JesuiU.  New 
edicts  against  the  Christian  religion  were  promulgated  by  the  na- 
tive authorities.  Tlie  chiefs  who  espoused  the  cause  of  tlie  Jesuits 
were  defeated.  This  resulted,  in  1615,  in  an  immeDse  slaughter  of 
native  converts.  Li  1624  all  foreigners,  except  Dutch  aud  Chinese, 
were  banibhed  from  tlie  country.  Frightful  persecutions  ensued, 
in  which  the  Japanese  Christians  evinced  an  unshaken  fortitude.. 
At  length,  in  1637,  the  Christians  rose  in  revolt,  but  were  defeated 
by  the  Shogun'a  troops.  The  result,  it  has  been  believed  until  re- 
cently, was  the  utter  extii-pation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
cuimtry.  But  French  missionaries  who  came  to  Nagasaki  in  1860, 
found  in  that  district  not  less  than  ten  thousand  Christians,  the 
ofTspnng  of  those  who  survived  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  tho 
seventeenth  century.  The  Christianity  that  was  planted  in  Japan 
by  the  Jesuits  and  by  other  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
left  no  perceptible  mark  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

Cortez,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  bice  all  Spanish  cavaliers  of 
that  time,  was  enthusiastic  in  the  desire  to  make  proselytes  of  tho 
heathen  whose  land  he  invaded.  The  means  of  acbiev- 
riMi»riMin*"  ing  this  result  were  to  be  preaching,  untte^l  with  force. 
Kniw.  rjy^  ecclcsi.Tstics  accompsuied  hia  expedition,  one  of 
whom,  Bartolom6  de  Olmedo,  was  a  man  of  fervent  charity,  as 
well  as  zeal,  and  did  what  he  could  to  restrain  the  ferocitj-  of  the  con- 
querors. After  the  counti-y  was  subdued,  Cortez  procured  the  send- 
ing out  of  twelve  Franciscan  friars,  who  reached  Mexico  in  1624. 
He  had  urgently  requested  that  they  should  be  men  of  godly  Uves^ 
whose  example  would  reinforce  their  precepts,  and  in  this  wish  he 
waa  not  disappointed.    Tliey  engaged  in  their  work  with  ardor  and 
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Beir-deuial  In  twenty  years  the  Mexican  tribes  were  persuaJoil  or 
coerced  into  a  cooformitj  to  the  religion  of  their  uiastcra  "  The 
Aztec  worship  was  remarkable  for  its  burdensome  ccromonial,  and 
prepared  its  votaries  for  the  pomp  and  splendors  of  the  Roman  rit- 
ual. It  was  not  difficult  to  paiis  from  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
one  religion  to  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  other  ;  to  transfer  their 
homage  from  the  fantastic  Idols  of  their  oym  creation  to  the  beau- 
tiful forms  in  sculpture  and  in  pointing  which  decorated  the  Chris- 
tian cathedral."  The  Mexican  converts  underetood  little  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  they  might  be  little  aSTected  by  its 
spirit ;  but  it  was  a  great  gain  to  substitute  the  "  unsullied  rites'* 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  for  the  "  brutal  abominations  of  the  Aztecs." 

The  Franciscans  also  attempted  to  found  mistiiona  in  Paraguay, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  iSpaniards  after  153(i.  But 
ThvjMoiu  their  work  was  overshadowed  by  the  labors  of  the 
Id  t^«»»u«y.  Jeguita  amoDg  the  Indians  wlio  dwelt  beyond  the  banks 
of  the  River  Parand.  There  the  members  of  this  order,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  authorized  by  Philip 
in.  of  Spain  to  build  up  a  civil  community,  which  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  colonial  governors,  and  from  which  all  Spaniards 
might  be  excluded.  Not  only  the  spiritual  but  the  temporal  desti- 
nies of  each  reduction,  as  a  new  settlement  was  called,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  father  who  was  its  chief  magistrate  and  who  owed 
obedience  to  none  but  the  superior  of  the  missions.  He  directed 
the  labors  of  the  neophytes  and  distributed  to  them  according 
to  their  necessities  the  products  which  their  toil  Imd  gathered 
into  the  common  storehouse.  They  possessed  no  private  property. 
Theirs  was  a  communistic  titate,  under  the  rule  of  heaven-sent 
guides  —a  bondage  during  which  their  souU  wore  prepared  for 
eternal  bUss.  The  hatred  which  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the 
followers  of  Loyola  in  Europe,  likewise  put  an  end  to  this  Jesuitical 
Dtopio. 

The  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  ha<l  hanlly  passed  be- 
fore the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  aud  the  Jesuits  hod  begun 
to  labor  among  the  T^diHns  who  lived  in  the  southern 
OuiMift  ud  part  of  what  is  now  the  UDited  States.  The  explorations 
"*"  of  Cortier  and  Chomploiu  along  the  St  XawTenco  opened 

the  way  for  a  similar  work  there.  Quebec  in  1615,  seven  years 
after  it  was  founded,  and  Montreal  in  1641,  the  year  of  its  settle- 
ment, became  missionary  centres.  The  region  covered  by  the 
Northeastern  States  and  by  Canada  was  then  inhabited  by  two  great 
itunilies  of  Indians,  the  Algonquins  and  the  Iroquois.    Related  to 
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(.lie  Utter  in  origin  and  in  language  were  the  Horona,  who  dweli 
near  the  lake  which  b^ars  their  name.  The  attempt  to  couverk 
these  tribes  was  beset  by  peculiar  difficullic&  They  were  engaged 
in  fierce  wars  of  mutual  extermination.  The  Hurons  and  the  Iro- 
quois, rivals  and  bitter  enemies,  were  far  in  ailvonce  of  other  Ind* 
ians  in  prowess  and  intelligence,  and  in  material  civilization.  They 
had  deeply  rooted  ideas  and  cherlahed  customs  which  were  foreign 
to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  Christianity.  Besides,  they 
were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  savage  prosperity,  cared  nothing  for 
the  consolations  of  religion,  and  hated  its  restraints.  The  labora 
of  the  Jesuits  among  them,  and  especially  among  the  Hurons,  were 
characterized  by  a  noble  self-dcni^  and  patience,  by  on  undaunted 
pe]*Beverance  in  the  face  of  innumerable  difficulties  and  daDgen^ 
and  by  a  calm  submission  to  the  appalling  fate  which  Indian  feroc- 
ity often  brought  upon  them.  In  Canada  they  took  iip  the  work 
which  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the  English  in  1G29  compelled 
the  Franciscans  to  abandon.  But  notwithstanding  their  first  suc' 
oesses,  their  efforts  produced  few  permanent  results.  Tl»e  prosper- 
ous missiou  which  they  began  at  Ta<:1ou8ac  for  the  Algonquius  who 
lived  along  the  bonks  of  the  Sagueuay  was  destroyed  by  pesUlenco 
and  by  the  arms  of  the  Iroquois.  The  other  Algonquin  settlementa  J 
farther  up  the  SI.  Lawrence,  likewise  came  to  a  disastrous  end. 
The  most  notable  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  was  that  es- 
tablished by  Br6l>euf  in  1631  among  the  Hurona  Hera 
ho  and  his  brethren  Libored  patiently,  but  acoomplished  Uttle  ex- 
cept among  the  ctiildrcn,  who  gathered  at  the  chrtpel  to  learn  the 
commandments  and  the  prayers  of  the  Cburcli.  Soon  the  terrible 
pestilence  which  everywhere  attended  the  progress  of  the  Europeans 
througli  the  Indian  country,  come  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Hu- 
rons and  make  them  attentive  to  the  message  of  the  priests.  But 
this  humility  was  of  short  duration.  Incited  by  the  mediciue^men, 
they  accused  the  Jesuits  of  sorcery,  and  determined  upon  their 
death.  The  fearless  attitude  of  the  missionaries  disarmed  their 
enemies  Although  the  fathers  were  frequently  repelled  from  the 
cabins  of  the  sick,  and  were  hooted  in  the  streets,  their  lives  were  no 
longer  in  danger.  Gradually  they  gained  a  few  converts.  In  1040 
the  Huron  Christians  numbered  one  hundred.  As  the  miseries 
which  befell  the  tribe — war,  famine,  and  pestilence — increased,  they 
turned  more  readily  to  the  Jesuits  for  guidance  and  instruction. 
But  this  nation,  like  the  Algonquins,  was  doomed.  Bands  of  Iro- 
quois in  1648  destroyed  St.  Joseph  anil  slew  Father  Daniel,  one  of 
the  first  associates  of  BrObeuf  in  the  Huron  miasiou.     The  follow- 
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ing  jear,  many  other  towns  were  either  burned  by  the  same  releut- 
jess  foe  or  abandoned  by  their  uihabitaDts.  At  St.  Louis,  Br6beiii 
and  Lalemant  were  captured,  and  put  to  death  after  beiu|^  Bubjected 
to  the  most  horrible  torturea  Thua  perished  the  Huron  mission. 
In  December,  1649,  a  like  fate  overtook  that  of  the  Tobacco  nation. 
St.  Jean  was  destroyed,  and  Father  Gamier,  a  man  of  noble  birth 
and  sensitive  nature,  was  tomahawked  while  entleavoriug  to  drag 
himself  to  the  side  of  a  dying  Indian  thai  he  might  administer  to 
him  the  last  consolations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  A  few  years  luter, 
MiidoDU)  ^^  Iroquois,  wasted  by  their  continiuil  wars,  made  peace 
iboiroquoi*  ^j|j  jjjQ  French  and  asked  for  missionaries.  The  Jesuits 
did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  this  nation,  at  whoso  hands  several  of 
their  brethren  had  suffered  death.  Out  of  the  Hurons  whom  they 
found  scattered  among  the  tribes  of  their  conquerors,  (boy  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  Christiau  community.  But  theso  missionary  ef- 
forts, after  being  repeatedly  interrupted  by  new  wars,  ceased  in 
1687.  In  the  meantime,  other  members  of  the  order  had  pushed 
farther  west,  following  the  retreating  footsteps  of  the  Hurons,  or 
Beeklng  to  carry  the  gospel  to  tribes  living  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Father  Marquette,  in  1G73,  accompanied  JoHet 
in  hia  voyage  down  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
memorable  journey  was  the  establishment  of  a  mission  among  the 
miuois  Indiana  Thus  the  Jesuits  labored  on.  They  were  never 
far  behind  the  daring  men  who  at  this  time  were  eagerly  exploring 
the  wilds  of  America.     Everywhere  they  planted  the  cross  and 

^ Bought  to  teach  the  natives  the  rudiments  of  the  Cathohc  faith. 
Their  work  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  suppression  of  their  or- 
der in  France  in  the  following  century. 
Th 
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The  Spanianls  took  possession  of  the  Soutliem  coast  of  America, 
The  French  settlemonta  were  in  the  North.  The  Middle  Atlan- 
tic coast,  with  its  moderate  and  healthful  climate,  was  left  for  the 
Protestajjt  nations,  and  especially  for  England,  to  colonize.  The 
-_  founders  of  New  England  were  Puritans,  but  Puritans  of 

ttpmuma      two  quite  different  classes,  which,  however,  became  orool- 
gamatcd  afier  their  settlement  in  the  New  World.     The 
Plymouth  colouisttf  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1G20  were 
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Inclepon dents.  They  belonged  to  the  wparatista  from  the  AngUmn 
Church  who  had  renounced  the  Eatablialiinont  in  Engl&nd,  and 
abjured  altogether  the  theorj  of  a  national  church.  On  the  other 
baud,  ttie  Bettlera  of  MoasachusettA  Bay  and  of  Connecticut  iroro 
Puritans  who,  in  the  mother  country,  had  labored  not  to  abolish, 
but  to  reform  the  national  Church,  according  to  their  o-wn  ideoB, 
■which  corresponded  to  those  of  Colvinista  generally  on  the  Conti- 
nent Before  their  migration,  much  as  they  objected  to  certain 
features  of  the  Anglican  polity  and  ritual,  they  had  never  re- 
nounced their  oonnection  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  law. 

The  Act  of  tJniformity  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  the  legalized  supremacy  of  the  queen  in  ecclesiastical 
BtaeMtba  ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^^  conceniB,  made  all  deviation  from  the 
iBdvBBdoiu.  naodes  of  belief  and  worship  which  were  ordained  by 
law  puiiisliable  by  the  civil  authority  ;  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
missiou  was  iuBlitnted  to  extirpate  dissent  and  lieresy.  Ab  early, 
perhapH,  ns  IHG?  there  are  traces  of  a  small  congregation  or  society 
in  London  which  was  made  up  of  devout  persons  to  whom  not 
only  prelacy  was  obnoxious,  but  also  the  whole  system  of  estab- 
lished or  national  churches.  Independents,  as  those  who  em- 
braced this  tflnet  were  styled,  attracted  hostile  attention  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Norwich.  In  1583,  two  clergymen,  Thacker  and  Copping, 
who  had  previously  been  shut  up  in  prison,  were  put  to  death  on 
the  cliarge  of  sedition  ;  their  offence  having  been  the  implied 
denial  of  the  queeu'ij  supremacy.  Previously,  another  clergyman, 
Robert  Browne,  a  kinsman  of  the  queen's  great  coun- 
sellor, Burleigh,  after  being  once  at  least  in  prison  in 
Norwich,  escaped  in  1582  to  Middleburg  in  Holland,  where  ho  gath- 
eretl  a  congregation  of  Independents  hke  himself,  and  issued  writ- 
ings in  favor  of  "  a  reformation  without  tarrying."  Browne  was  a 
man  of  unstable  character.  On  returning  to  England,  in  1591,  be 
saved  his  life  by  submission  to  the  laws,  and  accepted  preferment 
in  the  Church.  He  became  the  rector  of  a  parish,  led  an  iiUe  and 
profligate  life,  but  was  a  beneficed  clergynum  when  he  died,  which 
was  in  1630.  The  name  of  "Brownists"  was  long  attached  to  the 
Independents  bj'  their  enemies,  from  the  prominence  which  for  a 
lime  he  had  among  them.  Of  a  totally  different  spirit  were  the 
Congregational ist  martyrs,  Henry  Barrowe  and  John 
Greenwood,  wko  were  executed  in  1593.  Both  wero 
giudunles  of  Cambridge.  Barrowe  belonged  to  a  good  family, 
studied  law,  and  was  "  a  flourishing  courtier  in  his  time  ;  "  but,  after 
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Lis  conrersioD,  surprised  his  friends  by  the  sobriety  of  his  conduct 
and  bis  religious  eamestnesa  In  his  examinations  before  Whitgift 
and  other  members  of  the  Uigb  Commission  Court,  at  Lambeth,  he 
denied  that  the  Church  of  England  in  its  national  form  is  tlie  true 
Church  of  Cbrist  He  denied  that  the  queen  could  make  any  laws 
for  the  Church  which  were  not  first  made  by  Christ  He  asserted 
that  each  poi'ticular  church  should  govern  itself,  and  Lave  an  elder- 
ship  of  its  own.  He  prououuced  the  composition  of  forms  of  prayer 
in  the  Church  to  be  wrong,  and  went  beyond  the  ordinarj- Puritans 
by  repudiating  every  "  prescript  stinted  liturgy  "  as  an  undertaking 
*'  to  teach  the  Spirit  of  God  and  to  takeaway  his  office,"  Barrowe's 
treatment  of  the  laymen  before  whom  he  was  arraigned  was  ciril ; 
but  for  the  prelates  ho  manifested  no  respect.  He  evidently  re- 
gM^ed  tbem  as  Knox  and  Luther  would  have  looked  on  priests  or 
papal  inqtiisitors.  Ho  told  the  archbishop  to  his  face  that  ho  was 
"  void  of  all  true  learning  and  godlinesa."  In  his  case,  as  vas  true 
of  other  early  ludependent  champions,  a  burning  zeal  begot  a  vitup- 
erative style  of  speech,  as  well  as  whimsies  in  the  sphere  of  opin- 
ion, which  wore  off  in  process  of  time  and  under  the  guidance  of  more 
judicious  leaders.  John  Penry  was  a  young  "Welshman, 
who  also  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  had  preached 
in  bis  own  country  and  in  Scotland,  and  occaaionally  to  the  Inde- 
pendent flock  in  London.  He  was  hanged,  in  1593,  ns  a  seditious 
disturber  and  a  sympathizer  with  Barrowe  and  Greenwood.  He 
had.  earnestly  complained  of  non-preaching  incumbents  of  livings 
as  no  true  ministers.  This  was  deemed  one  of  hia  chief  offences. 
Ho  was  falsely  charged  with  taking  part  in  the  publishing  of  the 
Harprelat«  tracts.  Penry  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he 
perished  on  the  scsiffold.  Hia  truly  Christian  temper,  and  the  cruel 
blow  inflicted  by  his  denth  upon  a  young  wife  and  agroup  of  children, 
rendered  his  fate  peculiarly  tragic,  Francis  Johnson, 
made  pastor  of  the  Independent  church,  was  cast  into 
prison,  and,  after  Grcenwooil's  death,  was  bauiBbed  from  the  king- 
dom for  life.  Ho  was  a  clergyman,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  when 
driven  from  England  became  pastor  of  a  separatist  congregation  at 
Amsterdam,  where  the  learned  Henry  Ainsworth  was  the  teacher.  At 
this  time,  it  wus  estimated  that  there  were  about  twenty  tliousand 
Tbascfoobj  Indeiiendcnfs  scattered  over  England.  At  Scrooby,  iu 
•oiwnrfmuon.  jfottinghamshire,  the  humble  church  grew  up  that  was 
destined  to  fumiab  the  first  emigrants  to  New  England.  There 
in  the  manor-house  which  was  occupied  by  William  Brewster,  by 
his  iuvitatiou,  lueetiugs  were  held  for  worship  of  such  as  shared 
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in  bis  religious  teneta.  Brewster  had  studied  at  Cambridge,  Lad 
been  attached  to  Davison,  one  of  the  queen's  eeoretariee  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  was  then  "master  of  the  poata,"  or  postmaRtcr,  of  the 
place  wher«  he  lived.  Later  he  became  a  ruling  elder  in  the  so- 
ciety. Among  the  members  vras  William  Bradford,  one  of  those 
who  came  to  the  meetings  ia  the  manor-house  from  Austci-field,  a 
ooighboring  village.  The  teacher  of  this  ludepentlent  church  waa 
John  Robinson,  a  master  of  arta  at  Oambridge,  who  had 
been  a  fellow  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  is  to  be  considered  tbe  founder  of  Independency  as  a  de- 
veloped and  organized  Hystem.  Harassed  by  the  prosecuting  officers 
of  the  law,  the  chnrch  at  Scrooby  determined  at  last  to  leave  home 
and  country  in  a  body,  and  to  make  for  themselves  an  abode  in  Hoi 
land.  After  imdcrgoing  much  peril  and  suffering— since  their  at- 
tempts to  embark  were  baffled  by  the  agents  of  the  government^ — 
they  succeeded,  in  1608,  in  reaching  Amsterdam.  Dissensiona 
among  the  Independents  there,  many  of  whom  were  more  radical 
and  less  wise  than  Bobinson,  determined  him  and  his  flock,  in  1609, 
to  make  another  change.  They  removed  to  Leyden,  where 
Brewster  became  a  printer  and  teacher,  and  where  the  con- 
gregation of  English  rustics  engaged  in  occupations  to  which  they 
had  never  been  accustomed,  but  which  yielded  them  a  hard-c-nriied 
livelihood.  Bobinson  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  of  intellect  as 
well  as  rare  virtues  of  character,  a  learned  theologian,  and  an  ao- 
complishetl  writer.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  tbat  he  was  chosen 
by  the  university  to  contend  in  debate  with  Kpiscopius,  the  able  * 
champion  of  Arminianism.  More  and  more  bis  mind  hod  become 
Uberalized.  Without  changing  his  fundamental  position,  be  aban- 
doned certain  notions  that  he  had  previously  held  in  common  with 
his  brethren — for  example,  that  the  church-edifices  which  had  been 
used  by  Komon  Catholics  should  be  abandoned  and  demolished. 
He  acknowledged  the  parish  churches  in  England  to  be  true 
churches,  although  sadly  defective  in  discipline  ;  did  not  think  it 
wrong  occasionally  to  hear  their  rectors,  and  with  his  people  did 
not  refuse  to  a<.1mit  to  communion  with  his  church  Dutch  Chris- 
tiana of  approved  piety.  He  discerned  and  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the  duty  and  advantages  of 
toleration.  After  about  ten  years,  he  and  his  congregation,  which 
was  to  keep  up  its  character  as  a  pilgrim  church,  concluded  that  HoU 
land  was  not  the  place  where  they  should  remain  and  bring  up  their 
children.  They  were  an  isolated  rommunity,  with  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  of  dissolution  rather  than  of  growth.     They  could  not 
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go  back  to  England  without  either  forsaking  their  principles  or  be- 
ing etruck  down  aa  rebels  agciinBt  the  exiating  order  of  Church  and 
State.  It  was  rosolred  that  a  part  of  the  church  should  depart  for 
America  and  begin  a  settlement,  where  they  were  to  bo  joined  by 
Robinson  and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  aa  soon  as  JiflSculties  in 
the  way  of  their  removal  could  be  overcome.  In  accordance  with 
an  arrangement  made  with  certain  lilnglish  merchants,  who  ex- 
pected to  get  the  lion's  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking,  the 
pilgrims  at  last,  after  multiplied  dangers  and  clela^-s,  landed  on  the 
fiMi«tocBtftt  New  England  coast  on  December  20,  1620.  Before 
pijawath.  hinding  they  framed  a  compact  of  civil  government  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  The  country  of  which  they  took  poa- 
seaaion  lay  within  the  domains  of  the  Plymouth  Compiuiy,  which 
divided  with  the  Virginia  Coraiiany,  by  royal  grant,  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  regions  westward  as  far  as  the  Pacific.  The  l:mds, 
however,  were  purchased  by  the  Pilgrims— as  was  true  of  iho  New 
England  Puritans  generally — of  the  Intlians,  for  what,  luitler  the 
circumstances,  was  a  fair  eciuivaleot.  The  firut  winter  passed  by 
the  heroic  and  patient  bond  of  Christiana  who  built  their  log-houses 
on  the  bleak  coast  was  one  of  almost  unexampled  hardship.  No 
man  whose  heart  is  not  of  stone  can  read,  without  deep  emotion, 
the  idmpte  record  of  one  of  their  number,  the  historian  Bradford. 
They  comprised  only  one  hundred  and  ten  persons.  Before  the 
spring  came,  they  had  buried  under  the  snow  one-half  of  the  little 
company.  At  one  time  only  six  or  seven  were  strong  enough  to 
nurse  the  sick  and  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  this 
small  number  of  untiring  helpers  of  their  brethren  were  Brewster, 
their  ruling  elder,  who  acted  as  teacher,  and  Miles  Standish,  their 
military  leader.  The  Plymouth  Colony  grew  slowly.  It  never  be- 
came strong  in  numbers.  But  the  "  Old  Colony,"  us  it  came  to  be 
called  in  after-times,  mode  up  for  ita  comparative  woakness  from  a 
material  point  of  Wew,  by  the  moi*al  influence  which  flowed  from 
its  example  of  Christian  courage  and  excellence,  and  through  ita 
greater  charity  iu  respect  to  religious  differences.  The  Pilgrims 
did  not  forget  the  parting  counsels  of  Robinson,  juat  oa  they  were 
BaUDMn'i  about  to  soU  from  Delftahaven,  He  took  occasion  "to 
•"*"*■**■  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Beformed  churches, 
which  had  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  could  go  no  further 
than  the  instrumenta  of  tlieir  reformation,  Luther  and  CuK-iu." 
He  exhorted  them  "  to  receive  whatsoever  light  or  truth  "  should 
be  made  known  from  Ood's  written  "Word.  It  was  not  i>08sible,  ha 
added  "that  the  Christiau  world  should  come  bo  lately  out  of  such 
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thick  AntichriaKftn  ilarkness,  and  that  full  perfection  of  knowledge 
should  break  forth  at  once." 

Soon  after  the  b^iuuing  of  the  Plymouth  settlement,  Puritans 
in  England  began  to  give  up  the  hope  of  relief  from  persecution 
The  poriwo  ^or  noD-oouformity  and  for  efforts  to  reform  the  estab- 
mmign%n)c.  \i^\iQ,\  ecclesiflsticnl  Bystem.  Laud  was  coming  into 
power  aa  the  principal  adviser  of  Charles  L  in  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  as  the  vigilant  and  unsparing  oppressor  of  dissenters  from 
his  system.  These  circumstaoceB  led  to  the  great  Puritan  emi- 
gration to  MAasachusett&  In  1628  ^'The  Company  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay"  purchased  from  "  the  Council  for  New  England  "  tha 
lands  between  thn  Merrimac  and  tlie  Charles  Rivers.  Tlie  next 
year,  the  company  obtained  a  charter  from  Charles  I,  They  sent 
out  a  party  of  colonists  under  John  Endicott,  who  settled  at 
Salem.  In  1630  the  company  took  tlie  bold  step  of  transferring 
themselves  and  their  charter,  and  thus  the  government  of  the  set- 
tleiuents  to  be  estAbli»hed  under  it,  to  New  England.  In  that 
year,  nearly  6fteon  hundred  Puritan  emigrants,  in  thirteen  vessels^ 

^ with  John  Winthrop,  the  governor,  came  over,  and  set- 

outuetio  Col-    tied  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
*"*''  borhood.     The  Massachusetts  settlers  were  dissatisfied 

members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  their  "  dear  mother  church,'* 
(18  they  did  not  cease  to  call  it.  The  ministers  who  accompanied 
them,  or  joined  their  colony  later,  such  as  Higginson,  Cotton, 
Hooker,  were  ordained  clergymen,  and  a  number  of  them  cler- 
grmeu  honored  and  well  known  in  the  Anglican  KstabUahed 
Church.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  M:iB8achuaetta  settlers  find 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  New  Eugland,  aud  fi-ee  from  restraint, 
than  they  proceeded  to  oi^anize  a  church  system  in  no  e.ssential  par- 
ticulars at  vjiriance  with  that  of  their  neighbors  at  Plymouth,  and 
of  Iiidej>endent8  generally.  Bobinson  had  told  the  Pilgrims : 
"  There  will  be  no  difference  between  the  couformable  ministeri  1 
and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of 
the  kingdom  "  of  England.  Tlie  local  church  was  to  be  composed 
of  those  only  who  gave  credible  evidence  of  regeneration.  It  elected 
its  own  officers — a  teacher  to  inculcate  doctrine,  a  pastor  to  exhort 
and  to  console,  and  a  ruling  lay  elder  These  together  were  tho 
inner  presbytery  of  the  church,  having  a  concurrent  authority 
with  the  body  of  its  members  ;  but  all  important  acts  required  the 
votes  of  a  major  part  of  the  oommunicants,  who  were  uuited  to- 
gether by  a  covenant.  At  the  very  outset,  at  Salem,  the  minis* 
ten.  who  were  in  orders  io  the  Church  of  England,  were  fizBl 
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electetl  \)y  a  cburcb,  formetl  ou  tlje  biujis  of  a  siiuple  coronuut,  to  be 
its  iiiinisters,  one  of  ttiem  to  serve  as  tbe  *'  ptiutor/'  tbe  otber  i\s  the 
*•  teacher."  Orilinntiou  followed  upon  the  election  of  luiniatera,  since 
they  were  reganled,  not  as  an  order  but  simply  as  officers  of  tbe 
local  church.  Their  functions  were  confined  by  ita  limits,  and  by 
the  period  in  which  they  held  their  offices.  They  might  not  ereu 
officiate  in  any  other  church  without  its  conseut  and  in\itatioD. 
Moreover,  the  liturgy  and  all  written  prnyers  were  discarded.  This 
ia  one  of  the  most  remarkable  illuatrationa  of  the  rapid  movements 
that  took  ploc^  in  that  age  of  change.  Cotton,  the  minister  of 
Boston,  in  1635  wrote  to  hie  former  congregation  in  Enghmd 
that  if  he  were  with  them  he  should  no  more  dare  to  "  jo3'ne  in 
Book-prayers."  Some  of  the  Puritnn  ministers  in  England  wrote 
over  to  tbe  ministers  of  New  England,  complaining  of  these  olter- 
atioutj  of  opinion  and  practice.  In  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  after- 
wards iu  the  New  Haven  Colony,  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
TbtrwWflai  "^^^  given  to  church  members  eiclusivGly.  Tbe  founders 
"f**^  of  New  England  did  not  adopt  the  modern   doctrine 

of  universal  suffrage.  Itousseau  had  not  written  "  The  Social  Con, 
tract,"  nor  Locke  hia  treatises  on  civil  government  The  Puritoua 
were  led  to  emigrate,  preeminently,  by  religious  motives.  They 
wished  to  lodge  political  power  in  the  hands  of  good  men. 
Hence  the  restriction  just  mentioned  was  established  in  the  civil 
polity  of  these  two  colonics,  which  thus  became,  in  a  sense,  theo- 
cratic communitiea  The  civil  authorities,  the  governor  and  as- 
sistauts,  and  the  house  of  deputies  when  it  was  instituted,  were 
composed  of  members  of  tbe  churches.  This  constitution  was  not 
adopted  on  the  ground  of  a  theory  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  belongs  of  right  to  the  Church  eiclusively.  This 
theory  Davenport  disavowed.  He  distinguished  between  what 
might  be  l>est  in  "  a  commonwealth  yet  to  be  settled,"  and  one 
"  already  settled."  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
system  did  not  lie  in  tbe  requirement  of  membei'ship  in  the  church 
as  a  qualification  for  enjoying  political  privileges;  for  the  same 
requirement  existed  in  England.  It  lay,  rather,  in  tbe  limiting 
of  the  number  of  communiciinta  in  the  church  to  such  as  were 
judged  to  be  regenerate.  In  the  polity  of  Connecticut,  the  first 
colony  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  State  at  present  bearing 
that  name,  the  suffi-age  was  not  limited  to  church  members,  but 
the  interests  of  religion  in  the  accepted  form  were  sedulously 
guarded  in  its  constitution.  At  the  outset,  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony,  the  laws  of  Moses,  "being  neither  typical,  nor  ceremonial, 
30 
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DOr  having  any  rcforence  to  Couood/'  were  provimouallj  adopted 
BB  the  civil  code,  "till  they  be  branched  into  particulart*."  One 
oonsequence  was  thai  the  KngUsh  laws  of  eutail  and  priuiogenitiire 
were  avoided.  Another  result  'nras  that  the  number  of  capital  of- 
fences, which,  at  that  time,  in  England  was  thirty-one,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mackintosh,  came  to  be,  in  1819,  two  huudrcxl  and  twenty- 
three,  wna  at  once  reduced  to  twelve.  In  all  the  colonics,  except 
Rhode  Island,  it  waa  made  the  right  and  duty  of  the  goveroment 
to  interfere  for  the  remedy  of  grave  abuses  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  churches^  and  for  the  repression  of  heresy  and 
Hohiitm.  The  Puritan  founders  were  not,  and  never  pretended  to  be, 
the  advocates  of  unirersal  toleration.  They  came  into  the  vilder- 
nese  because  they  saw  no  prospect  that  England  would  conform  its 
ecclesiastical  system  to  their  view  of  the  true  principles  of  Protest* 
anttsm  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  bent  on 
framing  institutions  corresiwatUng  to  this  view.  At  that  time  no 
political  community  existed  in  which  religious  hberty  was  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Puritans  to  frame  one. 
While  the  local  church  was  held  to  be  a  distinct  eccleaiastical 
body,  a  relation  of  fellowship  in  religious  activities  and  functions 
Th*Cttiigw«»-  between  the  several  churches  in  a  community  was 
u^mu  i-jtt»m.  deemed  obligatory,  and  was  formulated  hy  a  synod  rei>- 
resenting  the  churches  of  the  four  confederate  colonies,  which  met 
at  Cambridge,  aud  in  1G48  made  the  "Cambridge  platform." 
The  danger  at  that  time  was  from  attempts  to  establish  Fresbyte- 
nanism  in  England  and  its  dependencies.  There  was  a  faction  in 
New  England  in  sympathy  with  these  attempts.  The  Cambridge 
synod  substituted  for  the  authoritative  church  assemblies  which 
belong  to  the  Presbyterian  system,  councils  which  ore  onljr  em- 
powered to  give  advice  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  reox}mmend  to 
the  churches  a  renunciation  of  fellowship  with  any  one  of  them 
that  is  chargeable  with  grave  error  or  misconduct,  and  ia  incorri- 
gible by  fraternal  expostulation.  The  union  between  the  Connecti- 
out  and  the  New  Haven  Colonies  was  consummated  in  1C65.  In 
1708  a  synod  of  the  "  elders  aud  messengers  "  of  the  churches  of 
the  united  communiiy  was  held  at  Saybrook.  There  a  form  of 
Congregationalism,  midway  between  the  system  of  tlie  Cambridge 
platform  and  Presbyteriauism,  was  constituted,  and  was  approved 
by  the  government,  under  whose  auspices  the  synod  hod  been 
assembled.  Consociations,  or  permanent  councils,  composed  of 
ministers  and  delegates,  were  created  within  each  of  the  distriota 
into  wbioh  the  colonj  was  divided.     But  as  to  the  amount  of  an- 
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thorily  possessed  by  these  local  bodies,  there  was  a  ditrei*eace  of 
opLiiion.  Some  held  that  their  decisions  were  fiual,  and  others 
that  they  were  only  advisory.  The  consociatioiial  system  was  grail- 
uallj  weakened  in  process  o{  time,  and  the  tfindency  since  the  be- 
ginniug  of  this  centuiy  has  been  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  of 
the  Con^egational  churches  of  Connecticut  to  assimilate  itself  to 
that  set  forth  in  the  Cambridge  platform. 

The  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliameut,  iu  1640,  stopped  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  Puritan  colonies.  At  that  time,  or  ten 
ChuMurut  years  after  the  migration  of  Wlntlirop  and  his  company, 
tb«  niinMcn.  mofQ  thou  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had  planted 
themselves  in  Now  Kngland.  Among  them  were  about  eigltty 
miDLsters,  not  less  than  one-half  of  whom  were  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford.  Among  them  were  divines  of  conspicuous 
ability,  like  John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  who  ha<:l  achieved, 
or  were  capable  of  achieving,  celebrity  in  their  native  cowutry. 
When  the  "Westminster  Assembly  was  about  to  be  convened,  a 
number  of  the  New  England  miuisters  were  urgently  solicited  to 
return  to  England,  and  to  take  part  in  reconstituting  the  English 
Church.  They  preferred,  however,  to  prosecute  the  work  which 
they  had  so  auspiciously  commenced  in  America. 

Next  to  reUgion,  education  was  valued  by  the  Puritan  settlers 
of  New  England.  As  early  as  103G,  in  the  midst  of  their  struggles 
Umyti"?  tn  yf^^^  penury,  tliey  established  the  college  at  Cambridge 
KmKmUd-i.  tp  which  was  afterwards  attached  the  name  of  Harvard. 
Grammar  schools,  aided  by  the  pubUc,  were  soon  founded,  and  in 
1642  and  1G43  common  schools  were  begun  in  Masaachusetta  and 
Connecticut  ESbrta  to  evangelize  the  Indians  were  earnestly 
made,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  success.  Tlie  man 
most  venerated  in  connection  with  such  efforts  is  John 
EUot  (1G04-1690),  who  was  a  minister  in  Roxbury,  but 
devoted  his  energies  largely  to  the  conversion  and  religious  train- 
ing  of  the  nativiea.  Settlements  of  *'  praying  Indians  "  were  formed 
at  Natick  and  in  other  places.  Twenty-four  of  bis  converts  became 
preachers  to  the  native  tribes.  He  was  not  less  noted  for  his 
kindness  and  profuse  HberaUty  than  for  bis  evangelical  zeaL  The 
principal  xuonument  of  his  labors  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Indian  language. 

The  New  England  Puritans  in  their  ecclesiastical  customs  made 
iniritaD  war>  >  protest,  in  the  most  emphatic  and  practical  forma, 
•"''  against  sacerdotalism  in  the  Church.     Marriage,  in  the 

earlier  days,  was  solemnized  by  the  civil  magistrate  without  the  par 
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ticipotion  of  a  clergyman.  The  dead  were  buried  in  uncoDsecmtod 
ground,  and  without  prayer  or  any  other  reli^oua  rite.  Whatever 
waa  thought  to  savor  of  '*  will- worship,"  or  was  cousidcred  * 
human  invention,  baving^  no  sanction  in  the  Bible,  waa  discarded. 
The  fastfl  and  feasts  of  the  Chriatian  year  which  could  not  plead 
an  express  warrant  of  Scripture  were  aboliahed.  Days  of  fiiBtuig 
or  of  thanksgiving  were  spccijilly  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
tbe  magistratea  The  custom  waa  established  of  appointing  by 
public  proclamation  on  annual  autumn  festiMi]  of  thanksgiving, 
and  a  fast^ay  in  the  spring.  Instrumental  music  waa  not  allowed 
in  the  "meeting-houses,"  as  the  places  of  public  worship  were 
termed,  nor  anywhere  in  religious  senicea  Even  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  was  not  permitted  in  pubhc  worship,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  exposition.  Tlio  Lonl's  Day  was  strictly  kept 
as  a  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Puritan  view  that  ite  observance 
was  enjoined  in  the  decalogue.  The  Sabbath  extended  from  the 
sunset  of  Saturday  to  the  sunset  of  Sunday,  according  to  the  Jewish 
method  of  reckoning  days.  As  among  Calvinists  generally,  and 
the  Puritans  especially,  the  Old  Testament  was  studied  with  an 
absorbing  interest  and  reverence.  There  was  not  generally  a  clear 
or  consistent  view  of  Revelation  oa  a  gradually  developing  system, 
the  higher  and  final  stage  of  which  is  tlio  gospel 

The  early  penal  codes  of  Mew  England  have  often  been  d&- 
uouncod  as  remarkably  severe  for  that  age.  This  is  an  erroneous 
impression,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will  look  at  the  con- 
temporaneous English  laws,  which  in  the  long  list  of 
capital  o£?cncc&  included  larceuy  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence, 
and  punished  various  minor  transgressions  with  branding.  The 
false  impression  respecting  the  exceptional  harshness  of  the  Pu- 
ritan codes  hoa  been  derived  partly  from  the  apocryphal  "  Blue 
Laws,"  which  were  published  in  1781,  in  a  "  History  of  Connecti- 
cut," an  odd  medley  of  fact  and  fiction,  of  which  Samuel  Peters, 
a  mendacious  refugee  from  that  colony,  was  the  author.  These 
fictitious  statutes,  the  invention  of  Peters,  have  been  quoted  aa 
genuine  by  not  a  few  respectable  writers,  even  in  recent  times.  It 
is  only  just  to  remark  that  the  laws  in  New  Bnglaud  did  not  ex* 
ceed  in  rigor  the  statutes  in  force  in  other  American  colonies.  In 
Maryhuid,  an  assembly,  composiid  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, in  1649  passed  a  law  against  blasphemy,  a  crime  which 
included  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  or  the  use  of  any 
reproachful  words  respecting  iL  For  the  second  offence,  the 
penalty  waa  branding  on  the  forehead,  and,  for  the  third  offeno) 
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deatb  and  the  confiscation  of  good&  In  Kew  Tork.  under  iLa 
'  government  of  the  Dutch,  cases  are  on  record  in  which  torture 
•was  used  to  elicit  confessiona  No  other  code  in  those  dajs  was 
eo  severe  as  that  adopted  in  1610  and  IGll  for  Virginia.  It  waa 
ordained  that  one  guilty  of  blasphemy  for  the  second  time  should 
•*  have  a  bodkin  thrust  through  his  tongue."  Laws  requiring 
attendance  on  public  won^liip  existed  at  tliat  time  in  old  Kiigland 
as  well  as  in  New  England.  The  penalties  imposed  on  trausgres' 
Bore  of  like  enactments  were  more  severe  in  Virginia  than  in  the 
Puritan  colonies.  Tlie  following  statements  ai-e  from  the  pen  of 
Jefferson,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia  :"  "The  first  settlers  [of  Vir- 
ginia] were  emigrants  from  Kngland  of  the  Slnglish  Church,  just  at 
a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with  complete  victx>ry  over  tlie 
religious  of  all  other  persuasions.  Possessed,  as  they  became,  of 
the  powers  of  making,  adminiafering,  and  executing  the  laws,  they 
showed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country  with  their  Presbyterian 
[t.c.,  Congiegationalist]  brethren  who  hafi  emigrated  to  the  north- 
ern governmeot  .  .  .  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  AHsembly 
of  1659,  1662,  and  1693,  liad  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptized  ;  had  prohibited  the  unlawful  assem- 
bling of  Quakers  ;  had  made  it  penal  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to 
bring  a  Quaker  into  the  Stat«  ;  bad  ordered  those  already  her^ 
and  such  as  should  come  thereafter,  to  be  imprisoned  until  they 
abould  abjure  the  country — provided  a  milder  penalty  for  the  first 
and  secoud  return,  but  death  for  the  third.  If  no  capital  executions 
took  place  here,  as  [there]  did  in  New  England,  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  iimderation  of  the  Church,  or  tlie  spirit  of  the  legislatui-e, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself  ;  but  to  historical  circum- 
Stances,  which  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us."  Tlie  foregoing 
statements  of  Jefferson  should  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that  the 
enforcement  of  uuifomiity  in  Virginia  varietl  with  the  fluctuations 
of  party  in  England,  and  that  for  long  intervals  the  spirit  of  intol- 
erance was  dormant 

The  alleged  intolerance  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  has  given 
I  rise  to  much  sincere  regret,  and  to  no  small  amount  of  not  very  in- 
telligent declamation.  It  is  true  that  danger  to  the  State  has  been 
the  ordinary  pretext  for  the  exercise  of  coercion  against  religious 
dissent  But  the  distinction  between  a  colony  and  a  full-fledged 
commonwealth  ought  to  he  remembered.  Things  may  he  proper 
and  even  requisite  in  au  infant  settlement,  midway  between  a  fam- 
ily and  a  state,  which  are  needless,  as  well  as  unjust,  in  a  mature 
community.     A  spirit  of  exclusion  may  be  at  least  a  venial  offence, 
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if  not  a  necessity,  in  the  one,  which  would  be  a  grieTous  wrong  in 
the  other.  Churches,  in  the  view  of  almost  all  ProteetantA  at  that 
time,  were  naiioDul,  or  territorial.  The  Maa*achuBetts  colouistB 
felt  at  liberty  to  organize  Church  and  State  to  suit  their  own  views. 
At  the  very  begining,  in  1629,  two  persons,  named  Browne,  pro- 
tested ogaiatit  the  form  given  to  the  church  at  Salem,  and  set  up  a 
separate  worship,  using  the  Prayer  Dook.  Itcfusing  to  yield,  they 
were  Hhipped  back  to  England.  The  position  of  the  colonists  waa 
surely  a  trj-ing  one.  "  A  conventicle  of  a  score  of  persons  using 
the  liturgy  might  bo  liormless ;  but  how  long  would  the  conven- 
ticle be  without  it^  sui-pHccd  priest^  and  when  he  had  come,  how 
far  in  the  distance  woidd  be  a  bishop,  armed  with  tho  powers  of 
the  High  Commission  Court  V  " 

111  1G31  Roger  TIVilliaraB  arrived  in  Maasachusetta  He  waa 
then  about  thirty  years  of  age,  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  and 
Rognrwiii.  hail  probably  taken  orders.  He  had  become,  ncverthe* 
■""^  less,  an  Independent  of  an  advanced  type.     He  waa  a 

man  of  marked  ability,  and  of  a  generous,  dimnterested  spirit  Hia 
religious  sincerity  no  one  who  knew  him  ever  bad  reason  to  doubt. 
It  must  be  a^lmitted,  also,  that  he  was  restleaa,  contentious,  and 
precipitate  in  judgment  and  action.  Tho  fact  of  capital  importonoa 
in  considering  the  controversy  which  led  fjo  bia  expulsion  from  the 
colony,  ia  that  he  was  a  sepanitist  of  the  most  radical  school,  hold- 
ing a  ]X)sitinn  quite  aa  extreme  as  that  of  Barrowe,  and  of  Bobinsoa 
in  his  earlier  days.  The  first  step  he  took  was  to  refuse  to  officiate 
as  a  minister  in  Boston,  because  the  church  hatl  not  publicly  re- 
nounced fellowship  with  the  English  Church,  which  he  regarded 
as  antichristian.  Ho  maintained  that  it  was  a  sin  to  bear  the  par- 
ish nnuistera  in  England  preach,  since  it  implied  fellowship  with  a 
corrupt,  prelnticol  church,  and  that  tho  New  England  Christiana 
were  lioimd  to  repent  for  not  wholly  breaking  off  communion  with 
it  while  they  were  in  England.  Next,  he  wrote  a  treatise  denying 
the  right  of  the  King  of  Eughmd  to  grant  the  patent  on  which  tho 
government  of  the  colony  rested.  The  patent,  he  affirmed,  ought 
to  be  sent  back.  Another  opinion  which  lie  prochiijiied  was  that 
the  cross  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  royal  ensign  ;  and  Endi- 
cott,  at  Salem,  where  Williams  had  been  chosen  as  teacher  of  the 
church,  was  persuaded  to  cut  it  out  of  the  colora  "With  the  mo- 
tives of  this  act  many  felt  a  sympathy,  who  nevertheless  looked  on  it 
as  in  the  higliest  degree  inexpedient  and  dangeroua.  Williame^ 
moreover,  denied  the  moral  lawfulness  of  administering  an  oath 
to  tho  non-freemen  of  the  colony  who  did  not  profess  to  be  can- 
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■verted.  He  added  to  lliis  declaration  the  genpral  doctrine  that  n 
gOTerameut  has  do  right  to  punish  violations  of  the  5rat  tabic  of  tlio 
law — under  which  ■were  included  p<>ijurj-  n.nd  blasphcruy  as  whII  im 
Sabbaih-breaking — except  where  civil  disturbaQces  result  from  such 
practices.  The  sincerity  and  eloquence  of  the  young  preacher  won 
for  him  disciples,  especially  in  Salem,  where  a  majority  of  the 
church  were  ready  to  follow  him.  The  leaders  of  the  colony  be- 
lieved that  the  entire  social  &bric  which  they  hod  begun  to  erect 
was  in  danger  of  being  overturned  by  internal  diasensiou,  and  by 
the  interference  which  the  principles  and  meaHures  urged  by  "Will- 
iama  would  inevitably  provoke  at  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in 
England,  They  were  suspicious  of  the  colony,  and  needed  only  n 
plausible  pretext  for  taking  away  the  self-government  which  it  had 
quietly  asaumctl  on  the  foundation  of  its  charter  as  a  trading  cor- 
poration. Hence  the  colonists  exercised  the  privilege,  which  in 
common  with  the  othercolonial  communities  they  exercised  on  other 
occasions,  of  requiring  him  to  depart  He  was  not  even  a  freeman 
of  the  colony,  not  having  taken  the  oath  which  admitted  hira  to  jta 
franchise.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  sending  him  back  to 
England,  he  fled,  journeyed  through  tho  forests,  and  founded  a 
settlement  which,  in  token  of  gratitude,  he  named  Pravideuce. 
G»oDd«ofhw^*3  main  grounds  of  his  banishment,  as  he  himself 
tankhtncDt.  g^ates.  Were  Ms  extreme  views  on  the  subject  of  separa- 
tion and  his  denunciation  of  the  patent  Tlte  statements  of  Lis 
adversaries,  which  do  not  differ  essentially  from  his  own  testimony, 
make  it  plain  that  the  reasons  for  hia  expulsion  were,  first,  his  at- 
tack on  the  patent,  and  secondly,  his  condemnation  of  the  oath,  as 
implying  Christian  fellowship  with  the  am  regenerate.  The  threat- 
ening attitude  of  the  English  Government  had  suggested  to  the 
magistrates  the  need  of  demanding  an  asHuranceof  loyalty  from  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  community.  The  theory  relative  to  the 
restricted  fimction  of  the  magistrate,  or  the  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty,  was  a  subordinate  motive  in  the  banishment  of  Williams, 
and  it  has  no  prominence  in  his  own  account  of  the  matter.  In  a 
dangerous  crisis  in  the  situation  of  the  colony,  his  presence  was  felt 
to  involve  great  peril,  in  view,  especially,  of  his  "  turbulent "  oppo- 
siiion  to  tho  patent  and  to  the  oath.  Williams  would  bo  styled,  in 
modem  parlance,  a  docti~inairi^  in  politics.  Hia  doctrine  of  tho 
rights  of  conscience  would  not  of  itself  have  produced  his  expulsion  ; 
yet  to  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine  as  it  ripened  in  his  mind  to 
a  definite  form,  and  to  the  realization  of  it  in  a  new  political  com- 
munity, where  not  toleration  but  full  religious  liberty  was  inoor- 
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porat«il  in  ILe  fundameutal  Iftw,  lie  owes  liia  disiiuction  in  bistozy. 
His  Bubuequent  career  e\ince<l  both  tbe  magnanimily 
ami  bcncTolcQce  of  his  heart  and  the  restless  activity 
and  conlroversial  habit  of  his  intellect.  At  Providence,  iu  1639,  a 
iayman  named  Holliman  baptized  him  by  immereion,  and  then 
WiUiams  iu  ttiru  baptized  Holliman,  aud  "Bome  ten  more.''  This 
was  not  a  strange  sUp,  for  Roger  'WilUama  had  been  anticipated 
in  hie  favorite  tenet  of  *'  soul-Ubcrty  "  by  the  Baptists,  who  wero 
pioneers  in  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  freedom.  But 
Le  soon  withdrew  from  tbeBuptistft.  He  stood  aloof,  iu  the  closiDg 
years  of  his  life,  from  all  church  fellowship.  Ho  discarded  tha 
rite  of  baptism  altogether,  and  waited  for  a  revived  spiritual  apoa- 
iolate.  Like  his  friend  Vane,  and  others  of  like  temperament,  ho 
becomo  one  of  the  "Seekers"  who  looked  for  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  He  had  separated  from  the  Massachusetts  churchea 
for  recognizing  in  any  way  the  parish  churches  of  England  ;  be 
had  separated  from  his  own  church  at  Salem  for  not  renouncing 
communion  with  the  other  MoHBachusetta  churches  ;  and  at  last  be 
sundered  fellowship  with  the  Baptist  church  of  his  own  formation 
and  from  all  other  organized  Christian  bodiea  Yet  through  all 
these  differences  ho  carried  an  minified  sweetness  of  temper, 
wrote  and  discussed  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  aud  by  his  geuiu8„ 
his  services  even  to  the  colonies  who  cost  him  out,  whom  he  be- 
friended  at  tlio  risk  of  his  life,  aud  by  what  he  did  fur  the  cause  of 
freedom,  ho  is  entitled  to  the  noble  place  which  Le  holds  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

In  the  ferment  of  the  times,  when  England  was  on  the  verge  of 
an  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution,  it  was  natural  that  {persons 
Arm  Hutch  deeply  interested  in  new  ideas  in  religion  sboidd  set  sail 
iDND.  £^^j.  ^jQ  Puritan  colony.     A  fai*  more  serious  disturbance 

than  wns  protluced  by  the  crusade  of  Roger  Williams  against  the 
royal  ensign  aud  the  patent,  resulted  from  the  arrival  in  Boston,  in 
1G34,  of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutctiinson.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior 
talents,  who  had  been  an  admiring  parishioner  of  Cotton  in  Eng- 
land. After  establishing  herself  in  Boston,  she  held,  twice  in  the 
week,  meetings  of  women  iu  her  own  house  for  the  discussion  of 
the  sermons  which  they  heard  in  the  church.  Soon  the  whole 
community  was  oUve  with  excitement  on  account  of  her  novel  opin- 
ions and  her  free  comments  on  the  teaching  of  the  clergy.  She 
had  indicated  what  her  views  were  to  fe]lo\v-pa»tengers  on  the  voy- 
age from  England,  and  now  brought  them  out  more  distinctly. 
She  held  that  the  Holy  Spirit  ia  personally  united  with  the  soul  of 
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every  true  Christian  in  such  a  vay  that  his  holiness  is  identified 
with  the  holineas  of  the  Spirit,  auO  that  jusli^cation  is  not  proved 
by  sane ti£ cation,  but  rather  ta  the  acceptance  of  the  believer  as- 
svircd  by  a  more  immediate  testimony  or  inward  revelation.  She 
accused  the  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Cotton  and  her 
brotUer-in-law,  WheelwriyLt,  of  preaching  a  "covenant  of  works" 
instead  of  the  "covenant  of  grace,"  or,  in  a  word,  of  being  legal* 
ista.  Her  doctrine  waa  denounced  &»  Antioomian,  but  it  was  not 
cliaz^ed  that  immoral  conseqaences  had  been  drawn  from  it  by 
herself  or  her  followers.  In  accord  with  the  invBtical  and  subjec- 
tive drift  of  her  theology,  she  embraced  the  opinion  that  the  resur- 
rection is  not  of  the  bodv,  but  ia  the  rising  of  the  soul  to  a  new 
epiritual  life,  through  its  union  to  Christ,  and  that  it  takes  place, 
therefore,  at  conversion.  Vane,  the  young  governor,  and  some 
other  persons  of  influence,  were  in  sympathy  with  her,  and  Cotton 
himself,  the  teacher  of  the  Boston  church,  at  first  made  no  oppo- 
eition  to  her  tenets.  So  high  did  the  excitement  run  that  Wheel- 
wright preached  a  vehement  sermon  on  her  side,  which  was  judged 
by  the  other  party  and  by  the  m.igisLrates  to  be  seditious  in  its 
character,  and  even  to  threaten  violence.  But  her  adversaries  were 
much  too  strong  for  her  supporters,  who  were  mostly  confined  to 
Boston,  and  she  was  banished.  Previously,  at  her  examination  by 
the  ministers  in  the  church,  in  which  John  Daveniwrt,  soon  to 
be  the  founder  of  New  Haven,  took  part,  she  partially  retracted 
her  expressions  iu  regard  to  the  resurrection  ;  but  the  charge  of 
mendacity,  based,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  on  nothing  more  than 
a  pardonable  confusion  of  memory  on  her  part,  waa  added  to  the 
accusations  of  here^,  and  she  was  excommunicated.  The  clergj 
saw  in  her  notions  a  revival  of  the  loose  ideas  ascribed  to  the 
Faniilists.  But  it  is  plain  that,  besides  the  bincere  belief  of  her 
clerical  judges  that  her  opinioua  would  lead  to  immorality,  and  th« 
offence  given  by  her  alleged  contempt  shown  to  the  magistrates,  her 
dinesteem  of  the  ministers,  whom  slie  was  accused  of  denouncing 
as  "  nobodies,'*  hod  much  to  do  with  her  coodemnatiou.  She  went 
at  first  to  Bhode  Island,  where  it  is  stated  that  she  affirmed  the 
unlawfulness  of  a  civil  magistracy.  From  there  she  went  into  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch,  where,  in  1643,  she,  with  her  whole  family, 
was  murdered  by  the  Indiana  In  Massachusetta  the  victory  of 
the  conservatives  was  complete.  Vane  was  superseded  by  Win- 
throp  OS  governor,  and  returned  to  England.  The  anarchy  which 
they  feared  from  attacks  upon  the  clergy  and  their  teaching  by  the 
clever  woman  who  had  secured  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
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Boston  churcli.  was  escaped.  It  Jeeerres  to  be  recorded  that  in 
tho  beat  of  the  coullict  Bonio  of  ber  nUieB  had  ftoluaU;  tUreatened 
an  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  local  authorities,  vlurb  vould 
have  been  a  blow  at  the  independence,  if  not  ttie  existence,  of  the 
infant  commonwealth. 

The  troulile  with  the  Qnalfcrfi  ia  n  tliinl  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  conflict  of  the  MossachusetU  colony  with  dissenlera  coming  from 
TfuOnakm  abroad.  The  grotesque  behavior  and  the  fanatical  ex- 
inHMMckn-  traTagaoces  of  luauy  of  the  eurly  discipU-s  of  Fox  htuX 
created  among  the  Puritans  an  impreaaiou  which  ia  set 
forth  in  the  law  against  them  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 
Maasacbosetts  in  1G57,  wherein  they  are  described  as  the  "cursed 
sect  of  heretics  lately  risen  up  in  the  world,  which  are  commonly 
called  Quakers,  who  take  upon  them  to  be  immediately  sent  of 
God,  and  iufaUiby  assisted  by  the  Spirit  to  ^>eak  and  write  bloa- 
phemous  opinions,  despising  government  and  the  order  of  God  in 
church  and  commonwealtli,  speaking  e^il  of  dignities,  reproiicbing 
and  reviling  magistrates  and  ministers,  seeking  (o  turn  the  2>eoplQ 
from  the  faith,  and  gain  proselytes  to  their  pernicious  ways."  Be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Quakers,  the  notoriety  which  tbey  had 
gained  by  their  disorderly  proceedings  elsewhere  filled  the  col- 
onists with  alarm.  Tlie  commissioners  of  the  four  colonies  recom- 
mended the  general  courts  to  enact  the  laws  which  Massachusetts — 
the  colony  alwa}'a  most  exposed  to  the  iuciursionB  of  sectaries)  and 
most  in  peril  from  the  precaaious  character  of  its  government 
under  the  charter— ^ proceeded  to  frame.  The  dread  of  what  might 
follow  from  the  coming  of  "  Banters  and  Quakers,"  whose  doings 
were  regarded  as  of  a  piece  with  those  of  the  wild,  anarchical 
Hunsterites  of  Germany,  caused  a  day  of  public  humiliation  and 
prayer  to  l>e  held.  The  statute  making  it  a  capital  offence  for  ban- 
ished Quakers  to  return  to  the  colony  was,  however,  much  opposed, 
tad  passed  tho  house  of  deputies  by  only  one  majority.  No  doubt 
it  was  thouglit  that  the  luw  would  inspire  such  terror  as  would 
prevent  anyone  from  exposing  himBcU  to  its  penalty.  The  law  was 
unjust  an^l  unwise,  although  it  is  unquestionably  tlie  legal  right 
of  a  civil  community  to  exclude  any  class  of  obnoxious  immigrants 
coming  into  its  territory.  A  law  of  the  same  tenor,  making  it  a 
capital  offence  for  a  Quaker  to  come  buck  for  the  third  time,  was 
passed,  in  1C60,  in  the  Episcopalian  colony  of  Virginia.  There  the 
penalty  of  entertaining  a  Quaker  in  a  man's  house,  to  preach  or  to 
teach,  was  five  Iiundreil  pounds  of  tobacco.  In  New  Amsterdam 
[New  York],  at  about  the  same  time,  Quakura  were  imprisoned 
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whipped,  and  bimisbcd.  But  in  MossacliuBetls  they  insisted  ou  re- 
turning the  second  and  the  third  time  ;  and,  it  is  lamentable  to  re- 
late, several  of  them  were  hanged.  It  was  soon  perceived  tbat  mens- 
urea  ao  extreme  were  aa  ineffectual  as  they  were  cruel,  and  tbey 
were  abandoned.  *' At  6r6t,"  says  Pjdfrey,  "after  the  discontinu- 
anoe  of  capital  punishment,  the  antics  of  the  Quakers  became  more 
absurd  than  before.  Far  and  near,  they  disturbed  the  congrega- 
tions at  their  worship."  One  yoiuig  woman  walked  thrrjugh  Ihe 
town  of  Salem,  naked,  "  as  a  «gn,"  and  another  entered,  etark 
naked,  the  meeting-bouse  at  Newbury,  "  aa  a  sign  to  them  " — that 
is,  to  the  church  at  that  place.  Such  developments  of  bolf-insone 
enthusiasm  were  confiufid,  it  is  needless  to  sflv,  to  the  earliest 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  has  rendered 
invaluable  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 

The  first  settlers  of  Virginia  were  Episcopalians,  with  no  taint 
of  disaffection  towards  the  Eatabhshed  Cbiireb  of  England.  Among 
TbeCbBNii  them  were  several  miuistera  of  godly  Uves.  One  of  the 
tB  TkBtRU.  gj^j  emigrants,  and  tbe  first  to  hold  public  worship  at 
Jameetown,  was  Robert  Hunt,  described  as  a  "rehgious  and  cour- 
ageous divine."  Tbe  company  which  came  over  with  him  was 
made  up  of  men  without  families,  and  had  in  it  forty-eight  gentle- 
men to  four  carpenters.  Its  character  was  such  that  the  clergyman 
had  a  hard  task  to  perform,  But,  at  the  outjiet,  ho  read  prayers 
and  preached  under  a  roof  of  canvas.  Aft*r  a  time  a  small  build- 
ing was  erected  for  common  worship.  We  read  that  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Lord  Delaware,  in  1610,  "  the  little  church  was  kept  neatly 
trimoned  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country."  Anotiier  clergy- 
man who  was  honorably  distinguished  in  the  early  annals  of  tbe 
Virginia  Colony  was  Alexander  Whitaker,  by  whom  Pocahontas 
was  baptized.  The  colonists  were  warned  by  the  patentees  to 
avoid  the  "  novelties "  of  Puritanism.  In  1G19  delegates  fi-om 
tbe  eleven  plantations  met  in  an  assembly.  TIic  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  confirmed  aa  the  established  church  of  the  colony.  AU 
persons  were  requiretl  by  law  to  attend  church  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  There  was  a  plan  for  tbe  erection  of  a  college  at  Hen- 
rico, and  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth.  Much  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  project  in  England,  and  liberal  contributions 
were  made.  But  tbe  character  of  the  colony  was  weakened  by 
sending  over  large  numbers  of  outcasts  and  felons.  In  March, 
1622,  there  was  a  great  Indian  mtissaoro.  Tliese  things  reduced 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  from  four  thousand  to  twenfy-fivo 
hundred.   Tbe  plans  for  the  educational  institutions  were  given  up. 
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Id  1621  tbcte  wee*  but  Imt  iimiImiI  tlagjiaen  m  the  cokmr,  onlj 
one  of  >)Hwm  «m  farad  at  a  miiwity.  Th«  admiaiatxation  of  tha 
kwB  againat  diaacnl  vaa  milder  thui  Use  kwa  thiiiMaliui  Puri- 
tnaioaad  their  wajiato  the  cuuuiij,  AttbebtgiuuDgof  the  civil 
vnr  in  Eaelaad,  Ihwa  wen  aembew  of  the  eooaeQ  who  favored 
aoneoirfonmtj'.  Tlicfe  were  inritatiosis  aent  bj  aome  to  Fiuitan 
nuntstera  in  Boetoa  to  eome  into  the  colony.  Bat  the  goretXKMr, 
6ir  WiUiaiD  Berkeley,  waa  hoatik  to  Donconfonniata.  In  1643 
coofonniiT  "*  to  the  order  and  cosiBtitation  of  tbe  Church  of  Eng- 
land **  was  required  of  all  mxniateie.  The  guTemor  and  council 
were  to  take  care  that  "all  nonconforxniata  upon  notice  to  them 
shall  be  compelled  to  ileport  out  of  the  colony  with  all  conrenience." 
Borne  of  the  pastors  of  the  Independenta  were  fined,  othere  were 
imprisoned.  Nearly  all  were  djiven  away.  Reference  haa  already 
been  made  to  the  treatment  of  Quakers  by  the  Virgima  govern- 
tneot  Baptufta  were  titigmatized  as  "  schismatical  persons,  filled 
with  the  new-faDgled  conceita  of  their  heretical  inventiona."  AH 
who  refused  to  carry  their  children  to  a  "lawful  minister  "  to  have 
tbcxu  baptized  were  to  '*  be  uneroed  two  thousand  j  .>und8  of  to- 
bacco." 

In  Kew  England  there  -w&a  a  division  of  tbe  people  into  towns, 
each  with  a  distinct  political  organization.  The  congregation  of 
Tbt**cMwn-  ^^®  l<^wii,  or  of  tbe  pariah  when  the  town  waa  ao  huge 
pi^:-ik«  that  there  was  more  than  one  place  of  worship,  acted 
concurrently  with  the  church  in  the  choice  and  dia- 
missol  of  ministers.  It  was  the  congregation,  or  "  society,"  which 
held  the  property,  and  paid  tbe  nssessments  for  the  support  of 
religious  servicea.  It  stood  uomewhat  in  the  relation  of  patron  to 
the  church  or  tbe  body  of  comtuuuicants.  In  Virginia,  the  plontera 
lived  by  tliemselves  on  their  large  estates.  The  "vestry"  exer- 
ciaed  the  function,  which  belonged  in  New  England  to  the  congx«*j 
gation  and  the  church. 

Tbe  two  colonial  settlements  of  Rhode  Island  were  united  under 
the  charter  obtaiued  by  Koger  Willuuus  in  1643.  Rhode  Island  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  all  diaaflected  or  banished  inbabi- 
tauts  of  the  neighboriug  coloniea.  The  disorders  that 
existed  there  were  not  greater  tbau  might  have  been  expected,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  its 
polity.  Tbe  inhospitable  reception  afforded  to  the  Baptists  in  Uas- 
aochusetts  contributed  to  tbe  growth  of  the  community  founded  by 
Williams,  wbere  tbey  became  numerous.  For  a  like  reason,  the 
Society  of  Friends  grew  in  numbers  there. 
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Tho  Midtlle  Atlantic  cooBt,  between  Virginia  and  Connecticut^ 
waa  occupieil  b^  other  settlements.  Tlio  Dutch  brought  with 
Iheui  to  New  Nelberlaud  the  doctrine  and  politj  of  th« 
Reformed  Church  aa  it  existed  in  their  native  country. 
They  manifested  that  concern  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  edu- 
cation which  wns  characteri«tic  of  the  couutrj-men  of  William  the 
Silent  Tlicir  Colviiiiam  wua  oa  strict  as  was  the  creed  of  their  New 
England  brethren  ;  but  they  were  somewhat  less  austere  in  their 
Ticwa  of  tho  Christian  Hfe,  and  from  the  situation  of  their  colony 
they  were  lesa  exposed  to  perils  which  were  adapted  to  provoke  an 
exclusiTo  or  intolerant  policy.  Kefugecu  from  Connecticut  and 
Maftsachuspttft,  like  Mrs.  Hutchinum,  were  permitted  to  reside 
within  their  bounds.  Tet  a  different  spirit  sometimes  prevailed. 
Wlien  Stuj'vesant  was  lord  director,  LutJierans  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  holding  worship  according  to  their  own  forma.  In  1656 
it  was  ordained  that  all  parishes  should  be  forbidden  to  hold  con> 
veuticlea  not  in  harmony  with  the  established  religion  as  set  forth 
by  tho  Synod  of  Dort.  Fines  were  imposed  on  every  preacher 
who  broke  this  Utw,  and  on  everyone  who  should  attend  a  meet- 
ing thus  prohibited.  But  the  directors  of  the  company  at  Am- 
sterdam rebuked  the  *' over-precisenoss  "  of  Stuyvesant,  and  hin- 
dered the  pursuance  of  this  narrow  course.  Among  other  reasons, 
it  was  perceived  that  such  iutolerance  would  stand  in  tho  way 
of  immigration.  Against  the  Quakers  there  was  an  outbreak  oi 
hostilily.  As  in  T^IuHaachusetls,  a  day  of  fusting  and  prayer  was 
observed  on  account  of  the  evils  which  it  was  feared  that  their 
coming  would  bring  U[X)n  the  colony.  After  the  conquest  of  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  English,  the  Episcopal  Church  was  established 
by  law.  It  was  ordained  in  1()93  that  all  the  inhabitants  should 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and  for  the  building  of 
churches.  It  was  found  impracticable,  however,  to  carry  out 
strictly  or  uniformly  this  requirement  In  1674  it  was  ordained 
that  "oU  persons,  of  wliat  religion  soever,"  shotild  be  treated  alike. 
Jews  were  not  allowed  to  sen'e  aa  soldiers,  but  in  other  respects 
they  stooil  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  The  relations 
between  tlie  Dutch  ministers  and  the  English  Episcopal  ministfirs 
were  often  of  a  friendly  and  fraternal  character. 

The  first  Lord  Bnltimoro,  the  founder  of  Maryland,  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  uader  James  L,  and  supported  his  despotic 
measures  of  government     He  joined  tho  Roman  Cath- 
oUc  Church,  but  was  not  inclined  to  an  intolerant  treat- 
ment of  Protestants.     The  second  Lord  Baltimore,  under  whoee  dl- 
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rectioD  Marvlacd  wna  scttleil^  ytaa  of  the  BAme  liberal  turn.  The 
colony  waa  desiyue*!  na  a  place  of  refuge  for  liotnan  Cath- 
olics, but  a  great  part  of  the  first  colonista  were  Prot- 
estants, and  it  was  Btipulated  in  the  grant  of  the  king  that  the  re* 
ligioD  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  protected.  Both  from 
inclination  and  from  policy,  full  religious  liberty  was  established 
hy  tlie  founders.  The  PuriLaa  element  in  the  colony  gradtudly  be- 
came strong,  and  aUied  itself  with  Claiborne,  a  Vir^ginian  who  hod 
been  dispossessed,  by  the  Maryland  proprietarj-,  of  the  ialaud  which  i 
be  had  held  iu  the  C1ie8a^>eake.  Tlie  Rynipatbies  of  Baltimore  wero 
naturally  rather  with  the  king  than  with  the  Parliament,  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  the  Parliainontary  Commieaioners,  in  1652,  de- . 
posed  his  ofEcerti,  and  ]}liicod  the  guvemmeut  of  the  proTinoe  in 
the  hands  of  a  Puritan  council  The  Catholics  were  eten  disfran- 
chised. These  troubles  ended  iu  a  civil  war  in  1655,  in  which  the 
Cathotica  were  worsted  ;  but  fire  years  later  the  old  lil>ertiea  wero 
restored.  At  tlie  Rovolution  of  KJHS,  the  failure  of  Baltimore  to 
give  in  his  adhesion  to  "William  and  Mary  brought  on  a  revolt  and 
revolution  in  the  colony,  iu  which  he  waa  deprived  of  his  authority. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  now  established,  and  civil  disabilitiea 
were  imposed  on  the  Boman  Catholica 

In  1G81,  William  Pcnn,  in  consideration  of  a  debt  due  &om  tho 
government  of  England  to  his  father,  an  admiral  in  the  British 
_  ,  ,  Nary,  received  from  Charles  IL  a  grant  of  the  territory 
called  Pennsylvania,  which  he  was  to  p(»seas,  under  the 
king,  as  proprietor  and  ruler.  The  next  year  Philadelphia  waa 
fouDded.  Penn'a  primary  motive  in  seeking  forsuch  aplace  of  eet- 
tlement  waa  to  provide  nu  n«ylum  for  persecvited  Christians  of  hia 
own  faith.  He  allowed  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  west  of  the 
Delaware  to  retain  their  lands.  Tho  Swedes  had  settled  there  in 
1638,  and  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1655.  Tlie  Swedish  settle- 
meets  had  been  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  purpose  of  Gustavua 
Adolphus  to  plant  a  colony,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  aua- 
pices  of  Oxcnstiem.  After  the  Dutch  conquest,  they  were  subject 
to  Holhmd  uutU  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland  to  the  English, 
in  lfi64.  Peun  established  freedom  and  equality  of  rights  in  all 
malfcers  of  religion.  By  his  fair  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  thus  was  enableil  to  attract 
emigrants,  in  large  numbers,  from  various  religious  bodies  beddea 
that  of  which  he  was  the  honored  leader. 

The  founders  of  ]^Inry1and  deserve  credit  for  their  tolerant  tem- 
per.    Iu  that  period,  however,  for  an  English  colony  of  RoQaq 
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Catholics  to  exclutlo  or  persocute  Proteetante  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Penn  was  u  tuueere  advocate  of  religious  liberty  ;  but 
His  colouizing  ciiterprine  was  two  generations  later  tlian  the  settle- 
ments  in  New  England  and  Virginia.  It  is  Rhode  Inland  that  is 
especially  distinguished  for  the  early  and  full  incorporation  of  relig- 
ious freedom  in  the  framework  of  civil  polity.  But,  at  eorae  time 
after  tbe  Enylish  lievolutioii  of  1G88,  a  law  in  Rhode  X'dand  was 
passed  forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  vote. 

We  return  to  Now  England  to  notice  the  witchcraft  delusion,  a 
painful  chapter  of  history,  which  belongs  lat*r  than  the  close  of  this 
TiMi  witch-  period,  but  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  century.  At  that 
crah  dBiu-  time  there  waa  a  universal  belief  in  the  reality  of  witch- 
craft, which  everywhere  in  Chriatendom  was  punished  as 
a  crime.  Magic,  as  the  word  imporie — which  ia  derived  from  the 
name  given  to  tlie  Persian  priesthood — is  of  Oriental  birtk  It 
properly  signifies  tho  use  of  the  aid  of  supernatural  beings,  or  of 
occult,  powerful  forces  in  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  foretelling  the 
future,  or  of  bringing  good  or  evil  on  living  beings,  men  or  ani- 
mals. Magic  and  necromancy  were  forbidden  in  the  Hebrew  laws, 
fis  being  identified  with  the  idolatrous  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
heathen.  In  the  unrest  and  iuddeUty  which  were  prevalent  in  the 
Roman  Empire  when  Christianity  appeared,  there  waa  an  open  door 
for  credulity  and  superstition  tn  enter.  The  Eaat  and  the  "West 
were  brought  together,  and  numerous  professiona]  magicians  and 
dealers  in  the  preternatural  were  roving  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world,  with  whom,  as  wo  see  from  the  Book  of  Acta,  the  first  preach- 
ers of  the  gospel  frequently  came  in  contact  By  Christians  the 
heatheD  goda  were  considered  to  be  evil  demons.  The  increase  of 
the  popular  faith  in  diabolical  agency  of  all  sorts,  in  the  middle 
ages,  is  one  of  tlie  characteristic  features  of  that  period.  Tet>,  frora 
the  sixth  to  Ihe  twelfth  century,  there  was  comparatively  little  per- 
secution baaed  on  alleged  compacts  with  Satan.  Tina  circumstance 
has  been  explmned  hy  the  persuasion  then  current  that  Satan  could 
be  iustantly  driven  away  or  disarmed  by  taUsmans,  or  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  holy  words.  But  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  century  that  followed  the  Reformation,  death  was  in- 
flicted in  numberless  instances  on  tbe  Bllege<l  confederates  of  the 
evil  one.  It  is  supposed  that  prior  to  the  witchcraft  epidemic  in 
Maaaachuaetts,  thirty  thousand  persons  had  been  put  to  death  ia 
England  on  this  charge,  seventyfive  thousand  in  France,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  in  Germany. 

Before  1G92  twelve  persona  had  been  executed  in  New  Eng> 
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land  on  this  cliorge  of  vntdicraft.  In  tbe  summer  of  1692,  when 
the  trials  took  plac«  at  Salem  (now  Danrers  Centre),  nineteen  per- 
BonB  suffered  the  same  fate.  It  ia  not  true  that  the  ministers  were 
the  prime  instigators  of  these  proceedings,  which  were  conducfe<i 
by  a  special  couii.  constituted  for  the  purpose.  Increase  Mather 
and  his  son,  Cotton  Mather,  were  prominent  ministers  who  belieTed 
in  the  reality  of  witchcraft  and  wrote  on  the  subject ;  but  they  were 
not  actlTe  in  promoting  the  trials.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  onir  just 
to  say  that  their  influence  wua  rather  sedative  than  stlmiiLatiug, 
in  this  brief  period  of  superstitious  excitement  Increase  Hather^s 
discovery  that  the  accusers,  rather  than  the  accused,  might  l>e  the 
real  victims  of  the  arts  of  Satan  did  much  to  put  an  end  to  the  pros- 
ecutiona  There  had  been  a  strong  feeling  against  them,  and  there 
ensued  a  reaction  wlucb  led  abuost  all  the  protnlneut  actors  in  tlie 
tragic  drama  to  repent  most  sincerely  of  the  way  in  which  they  bad 
been  misled.  The  whole  community  shared  in  this  feeling  of  sham 
and  contrition. 

Tet  the  persecution  of  the  witches  in  Massachusetts  was  not 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  cotivictions,  or  revolting  to  th« 
ri»^*tMna  o(  liB^"i*^ity,  of  the  best  men  of  tbe  time  in  other  countriee, 
^MirtiD  Xhe  some  opinion  was  still  cherished  that  lay  at  the  ba- 
sis of  the  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  in  1-184,  in  which 
he  complained  that  even  then  there  were  "  some  Sadducees  in  the 
Church,  who  threw  obstacles  as  far  as  they  dared  "  in  the  way  of 
the  punishment  of  witches  and  wizards,  and  which  inspired  Bi&hop 
Jewel's  sermon  before  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  dangerous  prevalonca 
of  such  oflfenccs.  In  1G81,  only  eleven  years  before  the  Salem 
tragedy,  Henry  More,  the  genial  Oxford  Pktonist,  published,  with 
an  accompanying  letter,  GlauvU'a  "  Sadduceeism  Conquered.*" 
More  praises  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  providing  a  practical  con- 
futation of  "  Hobbiaus  and  Spiooziaus  and  the  rest  of  that  rabble  '* 
who  disbelieve  in  augels  and  spirits,  by  giving  '*  ever  and  nnon  such 
fresh  examples  of  apparitions  and  witchcrafts  as  may  rub  up  and 
awaken  their  benumbed  and  lethargic  minds  into  a  suspicion  at 
least  that  there  are  other  intelligent  beings  besides  these  that  are 
clad  in  heavy  earth  or  clay."  So  strongly  moved  ia  this  usually 
mild  writer  at  tbe  course  taken  by  the  wanton  and  arrogant  disbe- 
Jievera  in  witchcraft,  that  he  styles  them  contemptuously,  "  The 
small  philosophic  Sir  FopUcgs  of  this  pre>tent  age,"  who  "are  as 
much  afraid  of  these  stories  [of  wizards  and  witches]  as  an  ape  ia 
of  a  whip." 

More  remarkable  still  is  the  tone  of  the  author  whom  the  pref- 
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ace  just  quoted  introduces.  Glanvil  was  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bera  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  warm  champion  of 
theeiperimentalpUiloBopby.  His  "Skepsis  ScientiQca"  is  a  rigor- 
ous attack  npoD  tiie  Aristotelian  sj-stem  and  upon  its  founder,  and 
a  zealous  plea  for  the  Baconian  method.  In  philosophy  he  Lb 
fDuntcd  among  the  advanced  men  of  that  day.  But  he  tiomblcd 
for  religion  if  the  belief  in  witches  and  apparitions  were  allowed 
to  be  assailed  with  impunity.  "Those,"  he  says,  "that  dare  not 
bluntly  say  there  is  no  God,  coatent  themselves  {for  a  fair  step 
and  introduction)  to  deny  there  are  spirita  or  witches."  They 
comprise  "most  of  the  looser  gentry,  and  the  small  pretenders  to 
philosophy  and  wit :"  "iitheism  is  begun  iu  Sadducism."  In  sup- 
port of  the  pi-oposition  that  there  have  been  unlawful  confederacies 
■with  evil  spirits,  "  by  virtue  of  which  the  hellish  accomplices  per- 
form things  above  their  natural  powers,"  Glanvjl  apjwals  to  all 
histories,  which  abound  in  the  exploits  of  the  instruments  of  dark- 
ness; to  thousands  of  eye-  and  ear- witnesses,  some  of  them  discern- 
ing and  grave,  and  having  no  interest  to  contrive  a  he  ;  to  stand- 
ing public  records ;  to  the  laws  of  many  nations  ;  to  the  verdicts 
of  wise  and  honored  judges ;  to  the  fact  that  thousands  in  England 
had  suflFered  death  for  their  "  vile  compacts  with  apostate  spirits,** 
To  reject  this  belief,  supported  by  all  this  varied  evidence,  is  "  to 
make  laws  built  uj)on  chimeras/'  to  hold  that  wise  men  are  jugglers, 
tliat  the  gravest  judges  are  murderers,  cud  the  "  sagest  persons, 
fools  or  designing  imi>ostors."  After  the  theoretical  discussion 
upon  the  nature  of  spirits,  which  involves  the  metaphysics  of 
the  matter,  follow  the  proofs  from  Scripture,  extending  from  tlie 
record  of  the  magicians  of  Eg}*pt  down  to  the  account  of  the 
demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament  An  elaborate  examination  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  takes  into  view  the  diflei'eDt 
solutions  which  ignore  diabolic  agency  in  that  transaction.  These 
are  denounced  as  uuteuable  and  rationalistic  evasions  of  clear 
Btatemcnt*  of  Scripture.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  volume 
presents  a  copious  "  collection  of  Uelatious " — facta  going  to 
verify,  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute,  the  reality  of  witchcraft. 

Glanvil'a  work  displays  the  views  which  had  long  been  ciurent 
Richard  Baxter  published  narratives  of  witchcraft  which  he  had 
received  from  Cotton  Slather,  and  pronounced  that  man  "an  ob- 
durate Sadducee "  who  was  not  convinced  by  these  irresistible 
proofs.  In  his  later  work,  on  "  The  Certainty  of  the  World  of 
Spirits,"  he  reitcratetl  the  same  judgment,  which  is  expressed  in 
other  places  in  his  writings  Tlie  friend  of  Baxter,  Sir  Matthew 
81 


About  tb«  dMit  when  Wesley  wrote  the  passage  quoted  above.  la 
Um  work  Blackstooe  aaeerU  tliAt  "  to  deaaj  the  poanbilifcy.  naj, 
tetoal  exisienco  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  U  at  oDoa  flatly  to  cod- 
tradici  the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  various  paaaagae  both  of  the 
Old  aod  New  Teataueut." 

In  Kew  England,  in  the  closing  decftdes  of  the  seventeenth 
centuxy,  there  were  special  reasons  why  such  a  deluaiou  might 
naturally  arise.  It  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  Funt&n  opinion 
of  that  day  for  Cotton  Mather  to  say :  "The  devils  have  donbtlees 
felt  a  more  than  ordinary  vexation  from  the  arrival  of  those  Cbris- 
Uma,  with  their  sacred  exercises  of  Christianity,  in  this  vrnder> 
liCMH ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  heaven  has  permitted  them  still  to 
remain  in  the  wHdemeBs,  for  our  vexation  as  well  as  their  own." 
The  scnpe-goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  in  the  desert  Regions  of  this 
kind  vrore  favorite  haunts  of  devils.  The  arrival  of  the  PuritAn 
emigrants  was  an  invasion  of  them  in  their  own  abodea  This  is 
ocrtaio,  that  the  idea  of  the  New  England  settlers  that  Satan  bad 
a  special  hostility  to  their  enterprise  was  saDctioned  by  Englidi 
Puritan  divines  of  the  highest  repute.  The  gloomy  experience  of 
Indian  wars,  and  of  the  terror  engendered  by  them,  and  even  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country,  with  its  deep  solitudes  and  vast, 
unbroken  forests,  might  easily  oifcct  the  imagination  of  the  colo- 
msts,  in  whom  these  ideas  relative  to  Satan  were  deeplv  planted. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  gradually  passed  away.    The  advance 
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of  inductive  science  accounted  by  natural  cauaea  for  occurrenceB 
onoe  considered  preternatural,  and  excluded  diaboUc  agency  from 
the  field  of  material  phenomena.  Witches  and  wizards,  with  their 
compacts  with  the  devil,  signed  in  blood,  the  midnight  convoca- 
tions, the  careering  through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  the  tortures 
inflicted  by  apparitions,  the  incubi  and  succutn,  Imve  been  banished 
to  the  realm  of  fable.  In  behalf  of  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  a  vast 
firraj  of  authorities  can  be  adduced  from  the  records  of  the  past. 
Wliat  the  actual  proofs  were  on  which  the  prevailing  opinion  rested 
is  another  question.  As  regards  a  certain  class  of  the  phenomena 
—strange  experiences  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion  of  fraud — much  light  is  thrown  by  recent  studies  respecting 
hysteria,  hystero-epilepsy,  and  hypnotism.  Halluciuation  enables 
us  to  solve  much  that  was  onoo  unaccountable.  As  regards  the 
prodigies  of  a  more  grotesque  character  and  miraculous  aspect,  the 
recorded  evidence  for  them,  when  it  is  sifted,  is  not  found  by  care- 
ful students  to  be  of  much  strength.  Ijecky  in  the  interesting 
chapter  on  this  subject,  in  bis  "  History  of  Itationolism  in  Europe," 
does  not  take  account  of  the  distinction  in  the  weight  of  evidence 
(or  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  relatively  considered. 


BOOLESIASnOAL    EVENTS    Vt  THE    LAST  HALF  OP  THE  SEVE!7> 
TEEXTU   CENTURY. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  EngUah  monarchy  and  the  execataon 
of  Charles  I,  the  ludepemleDU,  of  whom  Cromwell  was  the  chief, 
attmncd  to  Hupremo  power  iu  the  State.  He  was  more 
]K£n°  IiH-  fevorable  to  religious  liberty  than  moet  of  his  coutem- 
moniwitb'^  porariesj  including  ovcu  the  members  of  hia  own  sect 
"Is  it  ingenuouB,"  be  said,  "to  ask  for  liberty  and  not 
to  give  it  ? "  Under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  Roman  Cath- 
olics were  deprived  of  the  pri\*ilege  of  voting  or  holding  office. 
The  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  forbidden.  But  whatever  was 
don©  by  the  Pi-otector  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  Bishop 
Kennet  said,  was  more  on  account  of  tlieir  being  Boynlists  than  be- 
cause they  were  Churchmou.  Preabyterianiam  was  prevented  from 
being  fully  established.  A  commission  of  "Triers"  was  constitut- 
ed for  the  examination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. There  were  Presbyterians  and  Baptists  on  this  Iwanl^  although 
a  majority  were  Independents.  Even  Episcopalians  were  admit- 
ted to  membership,  notwithstanding  the  oi*dinance  against  the  use 
of  Uie  Book  of  Common  Prayor.  Another  commission  was  frame*! 
for  the  ejection  of  ministers  whose  lives  were  scandalous.  Under 
Cromwell,  religion  wna  sustained  and  fostered  by  the  State  ;  the 
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ministry  were  supported  hy  UtlieB ;  but  only  to  tbis  extent  can  there 
l>e  saiil  to  have  been  au  estiiblmbed  Church.  The  Protector  de- 
clared that  bo  would  not  suffer  one  Christian  to  trample  on  the 
heels  of  another,  or  to  revile  him.  He  withstood  the  efforts  of 
Pretib^-teriaDS  to  exercise  rule,  and  rebuked  Independenta  when 
they  manifested  a  like  temper.  He  WToto  to  Mftzario,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  France,  that  he  had  ehown,  and  desired  to  show,  all  the 
indulgence  to  Catholics  that  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  such 
action  would  allow.  Sir  Henry  Vane  wasa  Republican,  and  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  dictatorship  of  CromwelL  He  was  in  advance 
of  the  times  iu  bis  advocacy  of  reli^ous  liberty,  and  in  1656  he 
published  his  "Healiug  Question,"  in  which  he  set  forth  his  ideas 
on  this  fiubject,  Tlie  magistrate,  he  snys,  "is  to  be  a  minister  of 
terror  and  revenge  to  those  who  do  evil  in  mattei-a  of  outward  prac- 
tice, converse,  and  dealings  in  the  things  of  this  life  between  man 
and  man,"  but  beyond  this  he  has  no  right  to  go.  Such  views 
found  little  sympathy  in  any  party.  Episcopahans,  prohibited 
from  using  their  own  book  of  devotion  in  public  services,  some- 
times broke  the  law  and  used  it  in  secret,  sometimes  held  tlieir 
Bcrviccs  without  using  the  formularies,  and  in  some  coses  wrote 
prayers  on  the  basis  of  those  which  they  were  forbidden  tu  repeat. 
While  this  peraecrutiou  is  condemned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
closely  religious  differences  were  mingled  with  political  aims.  To 
be  a  "prelatist "  was  to  be  a  foe  to  the  government  and  to  be  anx- 
ious to  overthrow  it  The  energy  of  the  Protector  gave  to  England 
a  commanding  influence  abroad.  "  She  was  the  head  of  the  Prot- 
estant interest  All  the  reformed  churches  scattered  over  Soman 
Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their  guardian.** 
The  Huguenots  of  Lauguedoc,  says  Macaulay,  were  rescued  from 
oppression  "  by  the  mere  terror  of  tliat  great  name.  The  pope 
himself  was  force<1  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  popish 
pnnces  ;  for  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had  declared 
that  uuless  favor  were  shown  to  the  people  of  God,  the  English 
guns  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo." 

The  Englifth  people,  after  Cromwell's  death,  were  weary  of  the 
control  of  the  army  and  yearned  for  the  restoration  of  the  mon- 
archy. The  PresbytoriauB  had  never  been  satisfied  with 
RnKUn.1  mi  the  Protector's  government  The  common  people 
"  missed  their  familiar  festivals  and  sports,  and  disliked 
generally  the  strictness  of  the  Puritan  rule.  In  the  bringing  back 
of  Charles  H.,  the  Presbyterians  bore  a  prominent  part.  But  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  ou  fair  wonis,  and  no  formal  gutuimtees 
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were  exacted  of  the  good-nAtored,  but  Immoral  prince.  Even  bad 
he  been  more  diFpoBod  tiiim  ho  was  to  n  moderate  and  liberal 
policy  in  matters  of  religion,  the  Anglican  reaction,  in  wliicli  along- 
smotbered  passion  of  loiralt^  was  mingled  with  deep  resentment 
against  the  jmrly  at  whose  hands  Churchmen  bad  auffered,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  Buch  an  inclination.  The 
influence  of  the  able  minister,  Clarendon,  was  thrown  on  the  side 
of  arbitrary  and  intolerant  measures.  The  Savoy  Con- 
ference, in  IGCl,  between  tweuty-one  Anglican  and  as 
many  Preabyteiian  divinea,  served  only  to  bring  out  the  unrelent- 
ing antagonism  of  the  Episcopal  party.  Tliey  would  make  no  con- 
cessioua  An  opportunity  was  lost  for  a  comprehension  which 
woulil  have  retained  in  the  Established  Church  a  great  number  of 
the  beiit  ministerb  in  England,  6iud  have  saved  it  from  disasters  tiud 
perils  in  store  for  it  The  leading  Presbyterians,  lilce  Baxter, 
would  have  been  content  with  a  moderate  Episcopacy,  after  Ussh- 
er's  motlel,  in  which  the  suffragan  bishops  should  be  increased 
in  number,  and  each  of  them  preside  over  a  council  of  presbyters. 
The  Act  of  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  required  all 
uniiamitjr.  jniuisters  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination  and  make  a 
declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  were 
required,  moreover,  to  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  to  ab- 
jure the  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  abjure,  also,  the 
doctrine  of  the  lawfiilness  of  talcing  up  arms  against  the  king 
under  any  circumstAnces  whatever.  For  declining  to  comply  with 
these  hard  tests,  two  thousand  godly  ministers  were  in  one  day 
ejected  from  their  livinga  When  a  like  measure  was  adopted  by 
the  Long  Parliament  against  the  Episcopal  clergy,  a  6fth  of  their 
income  hod  been  given  them  an  a  provitduu  for  their  instant  necca- 
^ties.  In  their  case,  moreover,  a  civil  war  was  impending,  in 
which  they  atood  against  the  Parliaments  The  ministers  cast  out 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  loyal  supporters  of  the  monarchy, 
without  whose  cordial  aid  Charles  IL  woul<l  probably  have  re- 
mained an  exile.  The  vengeance  of  the  triumphant  faction  was 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  political  offenders.  Among  them  was  Vane, 
whose  life  the  king  had  promised  to  spare.  Crowds  of  people  on 
the  house-tops  and  in  the  wijidowe  greeted  him  on  his  way  to  the 
scaffold.  *'  The  Lord  go  witli  you,  the  great  Goti  of  heaven  and 
earth  appear  in  you  and  for  you,"  was  the  shout  that  he  heard.  He 
responded  by  lifting  his  hat  and  bowing.  His  bearing  to  the  end 
was  noble  and  even  cheerful     His  last  words  were  an  exprcssioa 
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of  thanks  to  God  that  he  had  been  counted  worthy  to  Buffer. 
^^^  Epiacopftcj  waa  forced  on  Scotland.  Aiter  Cromwell's 
rorwd  «■  victory  at  Dunbar,  Scotland  Lad  been  virtually  depend- 
ent upon  Kugland.  The  Scotch  rejoiced  in  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles,  which,  as  thejr  expected,  would  set  them  free.  But 
the  two  ambasaadors,  Lauderdale  and  Sharp,  whom  they  sent  to 
London  to  secure  the  re-establishuient  of  Presbyterianisn),  be- 
trayed their  cause.  Sharp  went  home  as  Archbishop  of  St  An- 
flrews.  I^udcrdalc,  by  resciudiug  all  statutes  passed  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Ifi-iO,  and  subsequently,  restored  the  Episcopal  system. 
Argyle,  who  had  been  mo»t  efficient  in  the  restoration  of  Charles, 
^^  but  who  was  feared  as  well  aa  hated  for  his  previous 

course,  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  charge  of 
treason.  A  aeries  of  cruel  measures  completed  the  subjagatiou  of 
Scotland.  All  pubHc  officers  were  required  to  abjure  the  Cove- 
nant Episcopal  ordination  was  imposed  on  all  who  had  livings. 
The  consequence  of  this  measure  was  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ministers  were  driven  from  their  places.  A  "  Mile  Act "  forbade 
any  recusant  minister  to  reside  witliin  twenty  miles  of  his  parish 
or  within  three  miles  of  a  royal  borough.  A  High  Commission 
Court  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  all  insubordiua- 
tion^  in  act  or  speech,  against  these  church  arrangements.  Charles 
himself  had  no  religious  principlea  His  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Iloman  CathoHo  Cburch,  to  which,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
conformed.  He  wanted  to  govern  with  absolute  autbority,  like 
Louis  XIY.  Ho  would  have  been  wUliug  to  grant  indulgence,  or 
dispense  with  laws  in  part,  if  by  this  favor  to  the  nonconformists 
he  could  gain  as  much  for  the  Boman  Catholics.  But  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  lend  its  aid  for  the  relief  of  either  of  the 
parties  obnoxious  to  it  In  1664,  the  Conventicle  Act 
was  passed,  which  prohibited  any  religious  meeting  at- 
tended by  more  than  five  persons,  except  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Nonconformists  in  large  numbers  wore 
lodged  in  the  jails.  The  brave  and  generous  conduct  of  this  class 
during  the  great  plague  in  London,  in  1665,  had  no  effect  on  the 
implacable  faction  that  had  the  power  in  its  hands.  The  Pive  Mile 
Act  forbade  any  clergyman  who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  Act  of 
XTniformity  to  teach  in  schools  or  to  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
corporate  town  or  Parliament  borough.  He  must,  moreover,  swear 
to  be  loyal  to  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  sovereign, 
and  promise  uot  to  tiy  to  alter  the  government  of  Church  and 
State.    Clarendon  became  unpopular.    The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
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French  awakened  indiguatioo.  The  naval  victories  of  the  Dutcli 
over  the  English  mode  thia  feeling  a  Uimdxed-fold  more  inUuse. 
The  Corenanters  in  Scotland  roee  in  arms,  and  their  spirit  was  not 
subdued  by  defeat.  The  debauchery  of  the  court  was  reganlcd  by 
all  good  men  with  profound  disappnibjiiion  and  diagust  In  con- 
nection with  hatred  of  Puritan  austerities,  the  floodgates  of  prof- 
ligacy wore  opened  to  a  degree  without  eiiuui)lo  in  English  his- 
tory. The  diaries  of  Evelj-n,  a  high-toned  Royalist,  aud  of  Pepys, 
a  competent  witness,  show  to  what  a  depth  of  degradation  the 
morals  of  the  king  and  his  court  had  fallen.  Vast  sums  of  public 
money  were  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  by  Parliament  in 
the  appropriation  of  them.  Clarendon,  who  had  graUlied  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  advocates  of  absolutism,  was,  in  1GG7,  dia- 
missed  from  office,  impeached,  and  banished.  Tlie  next  year,  sub- 
servience to  France  waa  exchanged  for  an  alliance  with  HoUand 
and  Sweden.     But  this  wa«  a  temporary,  reluctant  concession  of ' 

Charlea     In  1670  he  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis 
iriih  Lodia '    XrV. ,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  fitting  time 

Charles  should  avow  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Louis,  establish  the  Catholic  religion  and  abso- 
lute government  in  England.  In  return,  Charles  was  to  help  Louis 
in  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands.  In  1C72,  war  was  declared 
against  Holland.  Cliarlef^,  before  it  commenced,  had  sought  to 
conciliate  dissenters  by  an  illegal  declaration  of  indulgence.  Among 
the  prisoners  who  were  set  free  by  this  declaration  was  the  most ; 
celebrated  of  English  authors  in  the  field  of  practical  religion,  the 
tinker  of  Elstow  and  the  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  John 
Bunyan.  His  imprisonment,  with  a  relaxation  of  confinement  at 
intervals,  hod  continued  for  twelve  years.  To  secure  the  means  of 
living  for  his  blind  child  and  the  other  members  of  his  impover- 
ished family,  he  learned  to  make  laug-tiigged  thread  laces,  and  iu 
Bedford  jnil  had  patiently  labored  at  this  omployraeni.  He  wrote  : 
"I  have  had  sweet  sights  of  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  in  thia 
place,  and  of  my  being  with  Jesus  in  another  world.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  that  here  which  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  never  wIiIIb  in 
this  world  be  able  to  express.**  His  immortal  work  was  written 
during  a  later  imprisonment,  which  began  three  years  after  hia 
release.  Parliament  obliged  Charles  to  recall  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  after  rictories  gained  by  the  Dutch,  and  passed  the 
Test  Act,  requiring  of  all  officials  to  piu-take  of  the  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  England^  and  to  declare  their  disbelief  in  the  doo- 
triue  of  transubstautiatiou.     The  king's  brother  James,  Duke  ol 
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York,  who  WRS  a  Roman  Catholic,  gave  up  his  office  of  high  ad- 
miral. Charles  coDtinned  to  be  the  vassal  of  France,  except  aii  be 
was  thwarted  and  overruled  by  Parliament  The  oppressions  in 
Scotland  led  to  the  murder  of  Arehbiabop  Sharp,  one  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal authors  of  them.  In  1679,  tie  Covenanters  wore  defeated  by 
Monmouth  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  Afterwarde  the  Duke  of  York  took 
his  place,  and  practised  cruelties  to  which  the  more  lenient  temper 
of  Monmouth  was  not  inclioed. 

James  IL,  who  began  to  reign  in  1685,  had  the  same  purpose 
to  govern  according  to  an  arbitxaiy  eyatem  as  his  brother  had 
PerwcnUon  cherishcd.  He  was  more  desirous  to  bring  England 
udn-juDM.  |„yjj  Jq  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  ho 
was  an  open  adherent.  He  was,  however,  not  disposed  to  be  the 
servant  of  France  and  her  sovereign,  unless  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances (ihould  drive  him,  under  a  choice  of  evils,  to  this  humili- 
ating position.  The  trial  and  conviction  of  Richard  Baxter,  and 
the  Bcurrilous  abuse  heaped  on  him  by  Jeflreya,  who  sat  on  the 
bench,  showed  what  treatment  even  the  most  religious  and  loyal  of 
dissenters  might  expect  "Even  men,"  writca  Baxter,  "that  had 
been  taken  for  sober  and  religious,  when  they  had  a  mind  for  pre- 
ferment  and  to  be  taken  notice  of  at  court,  and  by  the  prelates, 
did  fall  on  preaching  or  writing  against  me."  One  after  another 
of  his  clerical  brethren  died  in  Newgate.  In  recording  this  fact, 
he  cmlmly  says:  "The  priaon,  where  so  many  are,  Buffowiteth  the 
spirits  of  aged  ministers ;  but  blessed  be  God  that  gave  them  so 
long  time  to  preach  before,  at  cheaper  rates,"  In  Scotland  a 
Parliament  of  Episcopalians,  elected  by  Episcopalians  alone,  made 
the  act  of  preaching  at  a  conventicle  under  a  roof,  or  being  present 
at  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air,  a  capital  offence.  The  cruelties 
practised  on  the  Covenanters  by  Claverhouse  and  others,  and  the 
heroism  of  the  sufferers,  form  a  thrilling  tale.  One  of  the  martyrs, 
Margaret  Wilson,  who  was  drowned  at  Solway  Firth,  when  asked, 
OS  the  waters  closed  about  her,  if  she  would  abjure  the  Covenant, 
replied:  "Never.  I  am  Christ's;  let  me  go."  Gradually,  James,  by 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  own  religion,  alienated  his  Episcopalian 
supporters  in  England.  There  was  not  only  a  brutal  persecution 
of  diasenters,  but  also  an  attempt,  by  legal  machinery,  to  introduce 
Roman  CathoUca  Into  English  benefioes.  In  1686  the  king  re* 
established  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  and  placed  at  its  head 
the  iniquitous  Jeflfreys.  In  Ireland  he  did  his  best  to  supersede  in 
places  of  trust  and  influence  English  Pruteatuutti  by  Irish  Catholics. 
In  1637  the  king  sought  to  win  the  support  of  Protestant  non- 
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conformistB  by  an  uiilii'n-ful  declaration  of  inJulgenco,  which  an- 
nulled penal  lawa  and  rcligiowa  tests.  It  was  ordered  to  be  rc-ad 
in  the  churches.  Seven  biahops  pelitioned  Hgoinst  being  obliged 
to  read  in  pubho  an  illegal  declaration.  Their  petition  gnt  into 
print  Their  arraignment  on  the  charge  of  pulslishing  a  aeditioua 
libel  colled  out  general  and  enthusiastic  expressioDS  of  syuipntby  for 
them.  These  were  redoubled  at  the  news  of  their  acquittal.  An 
invitation  went  over  to  WilUnm,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the 
buaband  of  'Shxry,  tlie  king's  daughter,  to  bring  on  army 
into  Knghuid  and  to  deUver  the  nation  from  tyranny. 
A  combination  of  parties,  which  was  eflecbed  on  account  of  tlie  king'« 
plain  purpose  to  oTerthrow  liberty  in  the  State  and  to  establish 
popery,  produced  the  Revolution  of  1688.  James  fled,  the  throne 
was  declared  vacant,  and  William  and  Mary  acceded  to  power. 
The  Act  of  Toleration  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  laws  against 
conventicles  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  suV 
ecribo  to  the  doctrinal  portion  of  the  Tliiiiy-uine  Articles.  An 
indulgence  was  given  to  Quakers  without  tliia  comlition.  Meeting- 
houses, if  registered,  were  protected  by  law.  This  toleration  was 
not  extended  to  papists  or  to  those  who  denied  the  Trinity. 

Id  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  new  element  sud- 
denly mode  ita  appearance  in  the  religious  life  of  Kngland.  In  the 
"Battiaii-  niidst  of  poUticttl  contests  and  the  debates  of  learned 
""*-"  and  argumentative  divines,  there  occurred  an  outbrealc 

of  what  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the  time,  "  enthusiasm."  The 
name  continued  to  bo  given  to  whatever  was,  or  was  deemed  to  be, 
an  extravagant  claim  to  supernatural,  divine  influence,  especially 
if  it  involved  an  intuition  of  divine  things,  or  an  exalted  state  of 
the  emotions.  Under  the  head  of  "  enthusiasm  "  was  included,  not 
only  zeal  passing  the  ordinary'  or  approved  Hmit,  but  nLso  whatever 
is  now  termed  mysticism.  The  first  manifestation  of  this  type  of 
religion  was  the  rise  of  Quakerism. 

The  founder  of  the  Quakers  was  George  Fox.  His  father  was 
ft  weaver  at  Drayton.  By  him  the  son  was  religiously  trained.  He 
Libwuicbftr-  ^^  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  who  had,  however,  a 
MHriatiuof  variety  of  employments,  and  Fox  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  tending  sheep  for  his  master.  In  1G43  his  mind  waa 
suddenly  struck  with  the  vanity  of  worldly  purauita  and  pleasures^ 
and  with  the  focUng  that,  literally  as  well  as  iti  spirit,  he  must  "  for- 
sake all,  both  young  and  old."  He  accordingly  left  his  relatives^ 
and  for  several  years  wandered  from  place  to  place,  for  the  most 
part  avoiding  society.     In  1646  he  began  to  have  new  revelations 
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in  Ha  soul  of  the  light  and  grac&  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yenr  he  began  his  career  as  an  itinerant  preacher.  In  IGiD,  in 
a  church  at  Nottingham,  he  felt  moved  to  interrupt  the  preacher 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bcrmon,  and  to  proclaim  the  need  of  an  illu- 
mination from  above  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  the 
asoertoinmcnt  of  divine  truth.  He  was  lod^d  in  jail  for  this  of- 
fence, and  this  brief  detention  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
imprisonments  for  like  disturbances.  For  a  period  of  forty  years 
Fox  was  active  ^vith  pen  and  voice,  travelling  in  Euyland  and  Scot- 
land, and  ^isitiog  Holland  and  Americsu  In  165G,  the  number  of 
preachers  whom  ho  had  associated  with  him  as  itinerant  helpers 
was  not  less  than  fifty-six.  He  early  adopted  the  peculiarities  of 
attire  and  of  speech  that  characterize  the  Quakers.  This  name  was 
given  them  by  their  enemicB.  As  to  the  precise  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellatiou  there  are  different  accounts. 

Fox  was  reinforced  by  two  able  men.  One  of  them  was  the 
second  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  prefen-ed  to  be 
-jaiwof  called,  William  Penn,  Ponn  was  the  son  of  a  British 
wiui«n  Pmn.  admij-al.  His  family,  after  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  sup- 
ported the  Stuarts,  and  earned  their  favor.  The  charges  against 
Penn  which  Macaulay  made  have  been  disproved.  His  career  was 
nn  eventful  one.  He  played  an  important  and  a  useful  part  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  In  1CG7  he  became  a  minister  of  the 
Quaker  denomiDatioQ,  and  from  that  time  exerted  the  influence 
which  wealth  and  high  social  station  afforded  him.  in  behalf  of  his 
persecuted  brethren  and  in  the  dissemination  of  their  tenets.  By 
bis  agency  in  founding  Peuusylvania,  he  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  growth  of  the  body  of  which  he  was  so  powerful  n  leader.  He 
repeatedly  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  opinions  and  for  his  con- 
sistency in  carrj'ing  them  into  practice.  He  published  pamphlets 
and  treatises,  of  which  "No  Cross,  no  Crown,"  is  the  most  valued. 
The  moat  eminent  writer  among  the  Quakers  was  Robert  Barclay. 
He  wns  educated  partly  in  Paris.  His  "Apology  for  the  True  Chris- 
tian Divinity  "  is  a  work  of  mnro  tlian  common  theological  ability. 
It  is  an  instructive  e^sposition  of  the  Quaker  opinions. 

The  prime  feature  of  the  Quaker  system  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
inner  light  It  ia  the  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  opens 
TVMtaoftb*  ^  t^'®  mind  the  spiritual  contents  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
*"*■**■  creates  a  living  conviction  of  their  icBpiration  and  of  the 
reality  of  the  gospel — so  much,  ProtestAnts  geuerally  held — but 
alBO  iTupartw  truth  supploraentary  to  biblical  teaching.  This  ad- 
ditional truth  cannot  contradict  the  Bible.     Hence  the  Bible  is  the 
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umpire  in  coDtroveraies.  lu  keeping  with  the  geneml  character  ol 
the  Bj-stem,  the  sacmmenU  are  discarded.  The  Tocation  to  the 
ministrj*  is  an  inward  cull,  wliich  may  be  giren  to  a  woman  as  well 
as  to  a  man.  A  rieve  not  esseutiaUjr  different  troia  the  Amunian 
is  adopted  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  Justification  is  gratuitona 
aud  is  by  faith,  but  is  incomplete  and  roid  of  benefit  without  the 
iuward  reception  of  Christ  and  a  mystical  union  with  him.  Every 
Boul  baa  its  time  of  i*imtation,  when  the  Spirit  comes  to  it  with  en- 
lightening power,  and,  if  not  resisted,  brings  to  it  holiDesa  and 
peace.  The  Quakers  followed  the  letter  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt,  AVar  is  pronounced  to  be  in  all  cases  unrighteoiis.  It  is 
uouHidured  wrong  to  take  an  oath.  Simplicity  iu  bpeech,  as  well  as 
dress  and  manners,  is  inculcated. 

Many  converts  were  made  by  the  Quaker  preachers.  The  un- 
Beemly  proceedings  of  some,  especially  in  interrupting  public  wor- 
TrntttDMrtof  ship  and  in  denouncing  the  clergy,  provoked  against 
UMQMUn.  them  measures  of  coercion.  The  convulsions  and  other 
physical  mauifestatious  which  often  followed  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  Quakers  excited  opposition.  But  none  of  the  extravaganoeaJ 
into  which  many  of  the  early  Quakers  fell,  much  loss  their  refusal 
to  pay  tithes  and  to  comply  with  other  eccIeBiastical  demands,  fur- 
nish an  excuse  for  the  merciless  persecution  which  pursued  these 
eccentric  but  devout  Christians.  They  were  shut  up  in  pestilent- 
ial cells.  At  one  time,  four  thousand  Quakers  are  said  to  bavA 
been  in  prison  in  England.  RIany  of  the  early  preachers  died  in 
prison.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  attacked  by  savage  mob& 
Their  meetiug-housea  were  pulled  down,  sometimes  by  the  ordevi 
of  the  church  authorities.  Very  heavy  fines  were  extorted  from 
them.  In  165G,  Quakers  came  to  &Iassachusetts  from  the  Bar- 
badoes.  Several  of  them,  including  one  woman,  under  circum- 
atancea  already  stated,  were  hanged.  In  Virginia,  and  other  ool- 
onies  also,  as  we  have  seen,  very  severe  laws  were  framed  against 
them.  Iu  Euglund  it  was  not  until  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
in  1687,  by  James  IL,  that  the  long  persecution  of  them  came  to 
an  end.  After  that  date,  they  simply  shared  in  the  disabilities 
which  affected  in  common  all  dissenters.  In  process  of  time,  their 
Christian  temper  and  their  active  lulwra  of  philanthropy  disarmed 
ihe  prejudice  which  had  been  so  bitter  against  them. 

The  Quakers  were  organized  in  "  meetings,"  which  were  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another,  and  bad  provisiona  for  careful  discipline. 
In  their  assemblies  for  worsliip  the  men  and  women  sat  apart 
The  cQugregaUuu  waited  iu  aileuue  for  iudiriduala  to  be  "  moved 
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by  the  Spirit  "  to  apeak.     For  profitable  utterance  it  was  held  that 
direct  inspiration  was  needful 

After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  the  Huguenots  in  France  were 
not   iofrequeutly   subject  to   peraecutiou.     X^beir   churches  were 
kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  ohirm.     In  1621,  there 
dithaUu.       was  a  rising  of  Huguenots,  which  was  put  down ;  but 
*""'"*■  Moutaubau  and  lUjchelle  were  slill  left  in  their  jxisscs- 

'  6i0D.  It  was  natural  that  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  crown  sliould 
increase  among  them,  although  it  was  just  at  the  time  when  such, 
ft  feeling  was  more  than  ever  perilous,  since  the  monarchy  was 
entering  on  tlie  work  of  subjugating  feudalism.  Tl)i3  work  wis 
carried  forward  aucceasfuHy  by  the  famous  minister  of  state,  Car- 
dinal Bichelicu.  Hy  him  the  Huguenots,  as  a  distinct  political 
organization,  were  suppressed.  In  1C28,  Rochelle,  the  last  of  their 
fortified  towns,  fell  into  his  hands.  The  emigration  of  Protestants 
now  set  in — the  process  by  wliich  France  forced  beyond  its  bordora 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  ita  population.  Under  Louis  XIV., 
Mozarin  took  up  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  Alter  Mazariu's  death, 
the  king,  who  had  not  been  insensible  to  what  ho  owed  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Huguenots  in  the  War  of  the  Froude,  turned  against 
them.  This  was  owing  to  a  torment  of  conscience,  which  hia 
ignoble  and  superstitious  mind  sought  to  allay  by  the  persecution 
of  heretica  Madame  de  Maiiitenon,  whom  he  had  secretly  mar- 
ried, urged  him  to  this  course,  although  she  had  once  been  a  Hu- 
guenot herself.  The  king,  moreover,  in  his  arrogance,  was  irii- 
tated  that  insidious  efforts  to  entice  his  Protestant  subjects  into  a 
Toluntary  surrender  of  their  chartered  privileges  had  proved  abor- 
tive. His  father-confessor.  La  Chaise,  and  hts  war-minister,  Lou- 
vois,  spurred  him  on  to  the  adoption  of  cruel  measures  of  repres- 
sion* In  1679,  an  extensive  system  of  proselytizing  wa.s  organize 
All  professed  converts  to  the  Roman  faith  who  fell  back  were 
visited  with  severe  penalties.  Harsh  punishment  was  threatened 
to  every  Roman  Catholic  who  should  go  over  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  Marriages  between  the  a^lhcrenta  of  the  two  confessions 
were  forbidden.  The  Huguenots  were  by  degrees  excluded  from 
all  offices  and  dignities.  All  these  were  among  the  many  liffiictions 
which  they  had  to  endure.  At  length  the  atrocious  scheme  of  the 
dragonnade,  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers  in  Huguenot  families,  was 
resorted  to.  It  is  impossible  to  cnuraemto  hero  the  various  forma 
of  unl}earable  brutality  which  were  inflicted  on  an  innocent  and  re- 
HgiouH  people  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  rulers  of  France,  who  were 
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iDstigaied  anil  Applauded  by  the  Ohurah  lu  which  they  belonged. 
In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thousand  families  had  fled  from 
the  country.  Those  who  yielded  to  terror  were  chiefly  from  the 
lower  class  or  from  the  nobles.  The  middle  elates,  including  a 
great  number  of  skilled  artisans,  generally  remained 
of  tiM  Bdk*  Hteadfast.  In  1665,  the  Edict  of  NauteR,  the  great  charter 
of  Huguenot  rights,  was  revoked.  Emigration  went  on 
in  spite  of  hindrances  placed  in  its  way.  Not  far  from  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  refugees  escaped  from  France  to  enrich  England, 
Holland,  and  other  countries  with  the  fruits  of  their  industries. 
Among  them  was  Schomberg,  one  of  the  l)eHt  generals  of  the  time. 
"The  French,"  said  Voltaire,  "were  as  widely  dispersed  as  the 
Jews."  France  was  impoverished,  not  only  hy  this  direct  loss,  but 
by  the  discouragement  and  the  prostration  of  enei^  of  their  har- 
assed brethreu  who  remained  behiud. 

Louis  XIV.  had  been  determined  to  extend  his  absolute  author- 
ity  over  thoChurch  as  well  as  over  the  State.  This  purpose  brought 
Conunof  on  a  controvert^  between  him  and  the  papacy.  His  real 
wtS'ite^  aim  was  to  exercise  such  power  iu  ecclesiastical  matters 
vv^nT'  in  Franco  as  Henry  VIH.  had  taken  to  himself  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  effect  a  complete  rupture  with  Borne.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  dispute  was  the  attempt  of  Louis  to  exact  the  vassal's 
oath  from  ecclesiastics  in  jmrts  of  France  whrre  it  had  not  before 
been  rendered,  and  to  manage  vacant  sees  in  those  districts,  as 
well  as  to  appropriate  their  revenues.  This  claim  of  the  king  was 
resisted  by  Innocent  X  Under  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  Clergy  supported  the  king's  pre- 
tensions, and  enacted  the  four  Articles  of  Gallican  free- 
dom in  aflairs  ecclesiastical.  These  denied  the  pope's  authority 
OTor  kings,  or  in  aught  but  spiritual  matters,  and  asserted  that  the 
pope  is  bound  by  canon  law,  and  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
Fi-ench  Church,  and  that  tlie  pope's  decisions  in  doctrine  are  not 
irrefonnable,  uuleaa  they  have  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  Church. 
Under  Innocent  XIL  there  was  on  accommodation.  Louis  retained 
the  prerogative  which  had  given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  but  yielded  up 
the  four  obnoxious  propositions.  In  the  memorable  contest  with 
the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  Oallicou  liberty,  the  champion  of  Louis 
was  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  theologiaua  and  moat  powerful  prelates  of  the 
time.  He  was  bom  at  Dijon  iu  1627.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  a 
brilliant  schohir,  and  versed  in  the  classical  authors.  The  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  kindled  in  his  mind  an  ardent  interest  iu  the  study  of  tha 
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Scripturea.  As  a  Bludent  at  Paris,  and  as  a  priest,  ho  extended  the 
range  of  bis  studies.  He  miule  himself  familiar  with  the  Fathers, 
especially  witli  Augustine.  VTlnXe  tutor  of  the  Dauphin,  ho  wrote 
his  "Diecourse  ou  Universal  HiHtory."  In  the  pulpit  his  oratorical 
powers  elicited  universal  applause.  Boesuet  was  a  most  accom- 
plished i>olcinic.  His  knowledge  was  completely  at  his  command,  so 
that  he  did  uof.  shrink  from  oral  disputation  with  Uie  must  learned 
ftdverearica  His  "  Kiposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  "  presents  tha 
doctrines  of  Rome  in  a  liberal  and  plausible  form.  His  book  on 
the  "Variationsof  Protestantism  "  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show 
that  Protestantism  is  nothing  but  an  open  door  to  a  chaos  of  clash- 
ing opinions,  and  that  there  is  no  escape  from  a  hopeless  jangle 
of  conflicting  views,  except  in  submisaion  to  the  authority  of  the 
Chm'ch.  His  quotations  from  the  reformers  are  not  infrequently 
garbled.  Beference  lias  been  made  to  the  countenance  whirh  TVin- 
Buet  gave  to  the  unrighteous  and  savage  measures  of  Louis  for  the 
conversion  and  extermination  of  the  Huguenots.  Another  stain 
was  left  ou  the  reputation  of  Bossuei  by  the  part  which  he  took 
against  F^nelon  and  the  Mystics. 

This  development  of  mysticism  in  France  has  some  connection 
with  an  earlier  movement  in  the  Kom&n  Catholic  Church,  with 
jMid^.  which  the  name  of  Molinos  is  identiflod.  Moliuos  was 
ibUwM.  bom  in  1C40,  of  a  noble  family,  in  Aragon.  In  Rome 
he  became  highly  esteemed  as  a  spiritual  director  whose  counselfl 
were  very  much  in  request  In  1675  he  published  "Tlie  Spiritual 
Guide,"  in  which  are  unfolded  his  ideas  reUtive  to  a  devout  life 
and  the  true  source  of  inward  peace.  This  haven  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  retirement  of  the  soul  and  in  contemplation,  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  all  desires  for  self,  and  in  a  complete  self-surrender  into  the 
bands  of  God.  Abstinence,  maceration  of  the  body,  penancea,  could 
only  be  of  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  of  Klf-discipline  that 
leads  up  to  tlio  aioto  of  inward  repose.  The  influence  of  the  book 
of  Molinos  was  immense.  "  Quietism,'*  as  the  type  of  devotion  was 
called  which  it  recommended,  won  a  great  number  of  votaries  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  But  the  suspicions  of  the  Jesuits  were  aroused. 
The  inquisitors  examined  the  book,  arrested  the  author,  and  con* 
demned  his  doctrines.  In  1687  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  and  rematiied  in  prison  until  his  death.  It  wss  ss- 
serted  that  he  abjured  Ids  doctrines,  or  tha  doctrines  ixnpoted  to 
him;  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.  Among  the  soeoiatioos 
were  charges  s£feeting  tbe  parity  of  his  conduct  These  are  not 
credible.     1%S7  may  have  grown  oat  of  a  perverse  ooDStraciioa  of 
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expressions  relaiivo  to  tiio  iudifleronco  of  exterior  acts  when  tha 
Boul  is  wedded  to  Go<l — a  nution  not  uncommon  among  mystics. 
But  that  he  taught  even  this,  there  is  do  good  evidence.  The  real 
ground  of  hoHtUitj  to  Quietiam  was  its  tendency  to  lend  to  tho 
dispensing  with  auricular  confession,  penances,  and  outward  ritea 
altogether. 

Ideas  not  unlike  those  of  Kolinos  were  cherished  bj  Modamo 

Qityon,  a  French  lady  of  noble  descent     She  was  born  in  1648 

and  ditid  tn  1717.     A  deoidetl  religious  and  ascetic  turn 

Gojroa  bba     incUuod  her  in  chil^lhood  to  take  tho  veil     But  she  waa 

^'^  married  against  her  will,  and  thus  prevented  from  carry- 
ing out  her  cherished  desire.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  how- 
ever, she  devottid  herself  to  Christian  actiritiea,  mingled  with  de- 
vout  contemplation,  firat  at  Gex,  near  Geneva,  then  at  Thouon,  and 
afterwards  at  Pai-is.  Like  Mollnos,  she  taught  that  our  Aim  should 
be  perfection.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  the  absolute  absorptioa 
of  the  human  will  in  the  divine,  a  rest  of  the  soul  in  God.  Bos- 
suet  and  other  prelates  examined  her  writings,  and  pronounced 
them  heretical.  On  the  contrary,  Fonelon,  who  had  become  her 
friend,  refused  to  jotu  in  this  judgment  against  the  mystical  teach- 
ing. He  was  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  in  his  "  Maxims  of  the  Saints  " 
inculcated  its  charactoristio  ideas.  Ft^uelon  was  born  in  1651 
and  died  in  1715.  When  this  controversy  arose  he  deservedly  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation.  He  bad  dune  a  great  work  in  Poitou  in 
reolaiming  Protestants  by  the  use  of  persnasion  and  by  kindly 
ways.  He  was  an  eloquent,  spiritual  pi-eacher.  He  hod  been  the 
tutor  of  tho  king's  graudsous,  iu  which  capacity  ho  wrote  his 
'*  Telemachus."  In  1695  he  was  mode  Archbishop  of  Caubray 
He  and  Bosauet  had  been  friends.  The  difference  resi^cting  tho 
teachings  of  Miidume  Guyon  and  the  value  of  the  mystical  system 
set  them  at  vuriauce.  Fenelon  appealed  to  Rome.  Bossuet  sent 
there  an  answer  to  his  plea.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  the  prop- 
ositions of  F^uelou.  Then  the  i>ope,  in  1699,  declared  that  the 
doctrines  of  his  book  were  erroneous.  He  at  once  publicly  re- 
tracted them.  Iu  refinement,  gentleness,  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  Christian  character,  he  excels  his  great  antagonist,  whose  robust 
intelligence  and  polemical  skill  equipped  him  for  victory  in  a  doo- 
tiiiial  encounter. 

Another  important  transaction  in  the  reign  oi  Louis  XJV.  wsa 
the  conflict  with  the  Jansenists,  the  school  of  Augustiuian  theologi- 
ans, of  whom  Pa.scal  was  the  most  renowned.  The  victory  which 
the  Jesuits  gained  iu  thia  contest  waa  achieved  through  the  aid 
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rendered  by  the  king.    The  circumstances  of  this  conflict  v,lih  the 
Port  Royalists  will  be  related  Ijereafter. 

Efforts  and  projects  looking  towards  union  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics  deseiTc  notice.  Earnest  but  abortive  endeavors  of 
bctumMof  ^^^  nature  are  associated,  in  the  sixteenth  centun,',  with 
Churehuaiwi.  j^g  Q^mg  ^f  Goorgfl  Cassandor  (1515-1566),  a  moderate 
ourtufc  Roman  Catholic,  who  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor 
llwu  Ferdinand  L,  and,  in  the  seTcateenth,  with  the  name  of 

George  Calixtus,  a  Lutheran  of  the  school  of  Melanch- 
thon.  Orotius  became  a  warm  advocate  of  eccleBiasticnl  reunion, 
and  published  several  writiuga  iu  which  he  tried  to  soften  the  an- 
tipathy of  Protestants  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  universal  council  at  which  all  parties  might  bo  represent- 
ed. In  the  latter  part  of  the  eeveuteeuth  century,  Spinoln,  a  Sixin- 
isb  ecclesiastic,  resident  at  Vienna,  labored,  in  connection  with  a 
Lutheran  theologian,  Molanus,  to  devise  a  plan  of  union  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Out  of  this  effort  there  grew  an  inter- 
esting correspondence  between  Leibnitz  and  Bossuet  on  the  same 
theme.  Leibnitz  was  in  favor  of  a  general  council,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Grotius.  Ho  insisted  on  the  need  of  reducing  the  e»- 
sentials  of  the  faith  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  room  imder  the 
same  roof  for  the  divergences  of  tho  autagonistic  parties.  The  point 
on  which  these  two  representjitives  of  the  opposing  parties  could 
not  come  together  was  the  doctrine  of  transub&tantiation. 


CHATTER  n. 


BOOLESIASTICAL  EVENTS  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OP  BimOPB  IN 
TllE  EIGUTEENTU  CENTURY  PEIOR  TO  TEE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. 


The  eighteenth  century  was  signalized  by  a  breaking  away  from 
the  traditions  of  the  past  in  every  department  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  commonly  designated  by  the  Germans  as 
tiMvicfawvnth  the  period  of  "illuminism" — A  ufl'lilrung.  Men  were 
elated  by  the  persuasion  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice  which  had  before  darkened  the  human  mind  were 
now  dispersed.  They  could  gaze  up  to  a  cloudless  sky.  Com- 
mon-sense, it  was  claimed,  was  at  last  to  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
its  prerogative.  The  prevalent  rationalizing  spirit  brought  ou 
everywhere  a  conflict  with  establiabed  opinioos  and  with  traditional 
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usages  and  inAtitntioiie.  Tlie  tone  of  literature  changerl.  CIdricaS 
control  in  matters  of  culture  was  abjured.  The  freedom  of  tbe 
{Inys  of  the  Kenaissanoe  was  rcsiorod,  ^-et  with  a  lock  of  depth  and 
Imaginative  power.  Culture  took  on  a  brilliant  but  superficial 
character.  Superstitlona  wLicb  were  responsible  for  much  tyranny 
and  distresj)  were  exploded.  Bat  in  connectioD  with  this  measure 
of  wholesome  progress,  the  Rpirit  of  free  inquiry,  insteal  if  being 
tempered  by  religious  aspirfttioDS,  was  infected  with  a  bias  towards 
Bcepticism  and  unbelief.  There  ensued  a  literary  crusade  o(  deistio 
infidelity,  springing  up  Grst  in  England,  transplanted  and  taking 
root  in  France,  and  from  there  spreading  over  the  (Continent  In 
France  tbe  outcome  was  a  materialistic  atheism.  In  tbe  higher 
circles  of  society,  indifterentism  and  a  mocking  disbelief  were 
coupled  with  proflignry.  Among  tlie  clergy  a  frigid  or  lukewarm 
temper  prevailed.  The  writers  who  figured  as  the  heralds  of  new 
ideas  in  letters  and  philosophy  were  personally  intimate  with  sot- 
ereigus,  such  as  Frederic  IL  of  Prussia,  Charles  HL  of  Spain,  and 
Catharine  IL  of  Kussia.  They  bnd  the  ear  of  statesnien  who  stood 
at  the  holm  in  public  aflaira,  Uke  Pombol  in  Portugal,  Choiseul  in 
France,  and  Arauda  in  Spaiu.  Paris  was  the  centre  whence  fash- 
ions in  opinion  as  well  as  in  social  customs  were  diffused  tlu\>ugh 
Em-ope.  The  spread  of  the  French  language,  which  was  every- 
where the  8i)eech  of  courts  and  of  polite  society,  and  took  the  place 
of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  and  diplomatic  intercourse,  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  extension  of  French  iuflueuoe,  not  only  in  reference  to 
matters  of  etiquette,  furniture,  gardening,  and  building,  but  also 
in  the  field  of  practical  morals  and  religious  speculation.  The 
causes  of  the  state  of  things  thus  indicated  are  not  far 
dwutuac  to  Bcek.  The  prolonged  theological  conflicts  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  had  been  succeeded  by  a  lassitude  of  spirit 
as  regards  religion,  and  a  reaction  against  whatever  savored  of 
dogmatism  in  beliet  Men  were  tired  of  the  warfare  of  creeds.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  centiu-y  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  pie^. 
The  conflicts  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  dynastic  struggles, 
caused  mainly  by  tbe  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  efforts 
of  Frederick  tbe  Grer\t  to  build  up  the  power  of  Prussia.  Qener- 
ally  speaking,  they  called  into  exercise  no  exalted  patriotic  passion, 
no  deep-rooted  moral  sentiment  The  grand  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, following  upon  the  philosophical  teachiug  of  Lord  Bacon  a 
oentnry  earlier,  had  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  luvestigutiuu  in  phys- 
ical science.  Mauj*  inquisitive  minds  were  turning  from  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  schools  to  the  fresh  and  alluring  domain  of  expert' 
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mental  study.  Notwithstanding^  the  obvious  defects  and  faults  of 
the  eigbteenth  century,  tliere  is  much  to  be  set  down  to  its  credit 
If  it  was  the  age  o^Boliugbroke  and  Voltaire,  it  was  also  the  age  of 
Addison  and  Juluison.  The  deluaiuus  and  persecutions  connected 
with  Ibe  b«Uef  in  witchcraft  came  to  an  end.  A  benflfioent  work 
of  reform  in  criminal  jurisprudence  began.  Above  all,  there  were 
great  religious  movements,  especially  Moravianism  in  Germany  and 
Methodism  in  England,  the  influence  of  which  was  profound  and 
durable. 

An  event  highly  important  in  itself^  and  at  the  same  time  well 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  altered  character  of  the  age,  was  the 
downfall,  and  the  temporary  extinction  iu  all  CatboUa 
countries,  of  the  Society  of  Jcsua  In  tbu  middle  of  the 
eighteentli  century  this  famoua  body  comprised  not  far  from  twenty- 
thousand  members.  Tbey  were  busily  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  had  posacssed  themselves  of  a  great  amount  of  prop- 
erty. The  education  of  youth  in  many  lands  was  to  a  large  extent 
iu  their  bauds.  Several  universities — for  example,  Vienna  and 
Prague — were  completely  subject  to  their  control  The  father- 
coufessors  of  kings  and  princes,  they  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  civil  admiuidti-ation  of  European  statea  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  they  had  been  dominant  in  France.  Butj 
owing  to  various  causes,  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  them  at  length 
rose  to  a  great  height.  The  teaching  of  the  Spaniard,  Mariana, 
one  of  tlieir  writers,  that  regicide  is  lawful,  was  believed  to  have 
led  to  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  The  assassination 
of  his  pretlecessor,  Henry  IIL,  as  well  as  of  "William  of  Orange» 
was  traced  by  many  to  the  poisonous  doctrine  of  Jesuit  teachers. 
The  lax  theology  of  Jesuit  doctors,  who  were  of  the  Semi-Pelagian 
school,  stirred  up  an  antagonism  among  the  more  orthodox  Do- 
minicans, who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  system  of  Aquinas.  Especi- 
ally the  loose  moral  maxims  which  became  current  among  the 
Jesuits,  brought  upon  them  deserved  odium.  The  doctrine  of 
"  moral  probableism,"  which  made,  in  doubtful  questions  of  duty, 
the  opinion  of  a  single  doctor  of  authority  a  warrant  for  an  action 
which  bo  had  pronounced  innocent,  was  8pecially  obnoxious.  This 
theory  ha<l  not  been  originated  by  the  Jesuits :  it  was  of  earlier 
date.  They  miulo  so  great  use  of  it,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  distinctive  part  of  their  system.  Some  of  their  leacWs 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  they  hud  made  the  means  of  salva- 
tion easier,  and  had  opened  a  more  facile  way  to  abeolution  for  such 
as  resorted  to  the  coufesuonul  when  they  sat  in  judgment    The 
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Port  RoyaIiat«  had  been  overtlirown  by  the  force  which  the  Jcsuita 
wore  able  to  invoke  in  aid  of  their  cause  from  a  cmol  and  Buporsli- 
tioua  monarch ;  but  the  satire  of  Pascal,  in  the  "PrOTindal  Letters,'* 
continued  to  move  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  a  miUtitude  of 
cultivated  persons  by  whom  Kecobar,  Sanchez,  and  other  Jesuit 
authorities,  who  Blood  in  the  pillory  ou  his  pages,  were  regarded 
with  mingled  hatred  and  contempt.  More  than  one  pontiff,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceutitry,  had  interposed  to  condemn 
the  ethical  precepts  which  had  been  promulgated  by  members  of 
the  order.  More  than  one  had  directly  or  indirectly  sought  to 
curb  theii-  ambition  and  keep  within  bounds  their  greed  for  gain. 
Considered  as  the  champions  of  '*  obscurantism/'  they  were  exposed 
to  the  determined  hostility  of  all  the  advocates  of  free- thinking. 

The  Jesuita  at  the  outset^  ^nd  for  a  long  period,  had  been  obe- 
dient to  the  pontifis  and  devoted  to  building  up  their  authority. 
But  it  became  manifest,  as  time  went  on,  that  the  interests  of  their 
order  and  the  mandates  of  its  geuenil  had  the  highest  place  In 
their  esteem.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  wliilo 
be  was  in  a  contest  with  Rome,  they  lent  their  aid  to  the  king. 
The  first  very  serious  collision  between  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  related  to  the  conduct  of  their  mis- 
aions.  In  what  were  called  the  "Malabar  customs,"  or 
rites,  the  Jesuits  went  so  far  in  the  way  of  indulging 
their  converts  In  the  retention  of  heathen  practices  and 
beliefs  as  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  missionaries  of  the  other 
orders,  and  finally  of  the  popes  themselves.  Even  Bellarmino,  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  theologian,  disapproved  of  their  accommodating 
poUc}'  in  dealing  with  tlie  heathen.  But  the  Franciscans  became 
loud  in  their  coniplainte,  which  were  reechoed  in  1631  by  the 
Dominicans  in  China.  The  Chinese  observances  were  pn>hibited 
by  Innocent  X.,  in  1G45,  but  were  sanctioned  by  Alexander  \TL, 
about  ten  years  later.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the 
long  conflict  broke  out  afresh.  The  Jestiits  persevered  in  disregard- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  popes  to  abandon  the  obuoxioue  usages. 
Pe  Toumon.the  Patriarch  of  Antiocb,  whom  the  pontiff  sent  to  the 
missions  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  was  maltreated  by  them  in  China, 
j^jp^  and  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died.      ^Vhen  Clem- 

ent  XH  issued  a  decree  forbiddinj;  the  Malabar  cu&. 
toms,  the  Jesuits  In  India  promulgated  it  in  Latin,  a 
language  which  their  converts  of  course  could  not  understand. 
Father  Norbert,  tie  delegate  of  the  Capuchins,  carried  their  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to  prohibit,  in  the 
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strictest  manner,  the  objectionable  rites.  Norbert  publisbed  an 
liiatorical  account  of  tliese  controversieH  in  tlie  £a8t  After  this, 
hia  life  was  not  considered  safe  by  tlic  pope  himself,  bo  that  lie  took 
up  his  abode  in  Protestjiut  lands  until  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
Fortu^.  Repeated  edicts  of  the  Roman  See  were  stubbornly 
disr^orded  and  restfited  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  East,  until,  finally, 
in  1741,  they  gave  way,  and  the  bull  of  Benedict  XTV.  produced  its 
effect.  The  missionaries  were  forced  to  yield  a  reluctant  obe- 
dience to  the  reiterated  decrees  of  tlie  pontiffs. 

MTiat  brought  to  pass  the  downfall  of  the  Jesuits  was  their 
active  interference  in  poHlical  afliurs,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
Bipnuooof  engaged  in  trade  and  commercial  speculations.  Their 
franiwB-  missionary  stations  were  in  reality  factories,  and  thecen- 
■■'■  tres  of  a  lucrative  commerce.     Nowhere  was  the  order 

more  powerful  in  Church  and  State  than  in  the  Spaulsh  peuinsulft. 
It  was  in  Portugal  that  they  first  received  the  heaviest  blow.  Co- 
ralho,  the  I^Iarquis  of  Pombal,  a  man  of  winning  and  imposing  pres- 
ence, and  of  great  ability,  acquired  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
King  Joseph  Kmanuel  I.  The  indolent  cliaracter  of  this  monarch, 
and  the  morbid  melancholy  which  he  shared  with  other  sovereigns 
of  his  family,  disposed  him  to  rely  upon  the  guidance  of  so  compe- 
tent a  minister.  Tlie  king's  esteem  for  him  was  confirmed,  in  1755, 
by  the  presence  of  mind,  and  by  the  wise  and  efficient  measures, 
of  Pombal,  on  the  occasion  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  attendant 
disasters  from  fire  and  flood,  by  which  thirty  tbousand  inhabitants 
of  Lisbon  perished.  The  sympatliies  of  the  minit^tcr  were  witli  the 
progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  He  was  bent  on  delivering  the  king 
from  the  thraldom  involved  in  the  overgrown  infiuence  of  the  Jesu- 
its, and  of  the  higher  nobiUty  in  alliance  with  them.  In  1763,  by 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  certain  provinces  in  South 
America  were  exchanged.  A  portion  of  Paraguay  fell  to  Brazil. 
The  attempt  to  take  possession  of  it  was  met  by  the  resistance  of 
the  natives,  who  were  instigated  by  their  Jesuit  guidea  It  was 
found  that  a  community  had  been  constituted  in  which  the  Jesuits 
exercised  absolute  rule  in  all  civil  and  religious  affairs,  and  that 
they  had  trained  their  converts  in  the  use  of  arras.  By  way  of  de- 
fence, it  was  pretended  that  the  faidt  was  with  the  natives,  wliose 
fury  could  not  be  curbed.  These  circumstances  excited  the  stern- 
est resentment.  Pombal  determined  to  put  down  the  Jesuit  influ- 
ence in  Portugal  He  began,  in  1757,  by  dismissing  the  Jesuit 
chaplains  of  the  royal  family,  and  by  replacing  them  with  ordinary 
|)riesta.     Other  measures  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  followed 
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Aji  attempt  woi)  luiule  to  assassinate  the  king,  Ha  'wae  woundedt 
but  not  mortally.  Some  of  the  highest  nobles,  women  ns  well  ai 
men,  were  arrested  and  brou^^'ht  to  the  scaffold.  Jesuits  with  whom 
they  were  intimate  were  accused,  without  sufficient  proof,  of  com- 
plicity in  the  plot  The  whole  society  was  charged  with  treason- 
able intentions.  A  decree  wna  iamied  by  which  they 
were  deposed  from  tlieir  places  in  all  schools  and  mii- 
versities,  and  banished  in  a  botJy  from  Portugal  and  from  its  de- 
pendencies. They  were  conveyed  to  Italy  in  crowded  ships^  in 
which  they  endured  much  hardship. 

In  Frauoe,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of  Ijoiiis  XV^ 
was  hostile  to  the  order,  and  this,  perhaps,  for  reasons  not  dis- 
EifHtiiiaii  at  cretlitublo  to  it  The  immediate  cause  of  their  ex- 
(wnTnliw*  pulsion  from  the  kingdom  was  the  bankruptcy  of  Father 
RDdSfMitL  Lavnlette,  the  Jesuit  administrfltor  in  l^Iartinique,  who 
was  unable  to  meet  the  heary  liabilities  which  he  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wreck  of  certain  Teasels  loaded  with  goods  for 
which  French  merchants  had  paid.  The  society  refused  to  bo  an- 
swerable for  this  loss  of  the  bold  speculator.  The  result  of  the 
litigation  was  the  requirement,  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities of  France,  that  the  constitutions  of  the  order  should  be  modi- 
fied and  the  power  of  the  general  abridged.  To  this  demand, 
Ricci,  who  held  this  office,  replied  :  "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint;" 
"  Let  them  be  as  they  are,  or  let  them  not  bo  at  alL"  A  succesaioa 
of  edicts  against  the  society  followed  until  1767,  when  its  members 
were  all  expelled  from  Frimce,  Tlio  same  year  Spain  adopted  a 
like  mensvire,  both  for  herself  and  her  colonies.  From  Spain  alone 
nearly  six  thousand  priests  were  deported  at  once,  under  circum- 
stances that  necessarily  involved  great  sufTering.  The  same  nica.s- 
ure  was  oiiopted  by  Naples  and  Parma.  The  Bourbon  courts  were 
united  in  the  proscription  of  the  on-Ier,  and  joined  together  in  de- 
moniUug  at  Rome  its  abolition.  In  1769,  by  means  of  ttieir  influ- 
ence, Cardinal  Gangauelli,  a  Franciscan,  a  man  of  upriglit  princi- 
ples and  siKitlcss  character,  was  chosen  poj>c,  under  the  name  of 
element  XIV.  He  took  time  to  deliberate  on  the  proposal  which 
was  urged  upon  his  acceptance.  He  finally  resolved  to 
comply  wjLh  it,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  in  is5iiiing  the  decree  for  the  annihilation  of  this 
society  he  was  signing  his  own  death-warrant.  In  fact^ 
within  alraut  a  year  after  its  promulgation,  on  September  22,  1774, 
he  died  under  such  circuraatances  aa  to  lead  to  tlic  belief,  which, 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  to  establish,  tliat  he  was  po> 
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Boned.  The  btiH  of  Clement — Dominus  ac  redemptftr  no«(er— for  the 
abolition  of  the  order  is  most  carefuUj  and  elaborately  compoHetl 
Not  a  loop-hole  is  left  for  evasion,  or  for  the  avoidauce,  in  auy  way, 
of  its  Htriugeut  and  sweeping  proviaious.  Tbe  grouud  on  which 
the  act  is  founded  ia  the  manifold  strife  aud  disturbances  of  which 
the  Jesuits  bad  become  the  occasion.  If  there  ie  no  explicit  sanc- 
tion given  to  the  specific  charges  against  thera,  there  is  a  pretty 
clear  intimation  of  the  pontifiTs  (lympathy  with  the  accusera.  Only 
in  lands  not  acknowledging  the  pope — in  Russia^  aud  in  Prussia, 
which  was  ruled  by  Frederic  IL,  could  the  order  continue  to  sub- 
aisL  Later,  in  Prussia  it  waa  abolished  by  Frederic 
WiUiam  H  By  subsequent  bulla  of  popes,  tbe  Jeauihi 
Itti  were  authorized   to  reconstitute  themselves   in   North 

Buasia,  and  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  formal  restora* 
tion  of  the  order  aud  revocation  of  the  decrees  against 
It*  took  place  at  the  full  of  Napoleon,  ua  one  fruit  of  the  reaction  in 
behalf  of  "  the  throne  and  the  altar." 

The  Jesuits  owed  their  downfall  to  grievous  faults  of  their  own, 
and  to  the  practical  renunciation  of  the  ideals  which  had  been 
BooieaiMUai  ^^b^rishcd  by  the  founders  of  tlie  Bociety.  Tliey  had  be- 
come deeply  infected  with  worMliuess  imd  thirst  for 
gain,  and  aspired  to  be  masters  ruihcr  than  servants  of 
the  papacy.  But  other  causes  were  potent  in  bringing  to  pawi 
their  suppression — the  spirit  of  free-thinking  that  was  abroad,  im- 
patieuco  of  ecclesiastical  contrcl  and  influence,  and  the  disposition 
of  statesmen  and  princes  to  rule,  instead  of  being  ruled  by,  the 
Church.  For  ten  years  after  the  deportation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Portuguese  Government  had  been  in  a  conflict  with  the  papacy. 
Pombal's  reforms  included  such  measures  as  the  prohibitiug  of  the 
publication  of  bulls  against  any  of  the  officers  of  State  without  the 
king's  authorization,  and  the  abolition  of  numerous  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  Schools  of  all  kinds  were  eatablisbed  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  kingdom  was  advancing  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  in  trade  and  industry.  But  the  death  of  the  mon- 
arch, who  conUdcd  in  Potubal  to  the  \aat,  wns  followed  by  the  fall  of 
that  minister,  and  the  undoing  of  many  of  his  most  beneficent  worka 
Elsewhere,  like  reforms,  looking  to  the  independence  of  States 
and  the  reduction  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  influence,  were  vigorously 
undertaken.  Maximilian  Joseph  IH,  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, a  devout  and  loyal  Catholic  in  hia  creed,  instituted 
very  important  changes  of  this  character  ;  but  his  reign 
was  too  short  to  secure  for  them  pennuneuce.     The  most  notable 
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moTem^Qt  in  this  direction  took  plA^  nn^lcr  tlic  nuepicea  of 
the  Emperor  JoBopli  II,  iu  Austiin.  The  prepiimtion  (or  sucli  a 
movement  wob  mode  by  the  publicaiiou  of  u  rcmiirkftble  work  on 
the  "  State  of  the  Church  and  the  Legitimate  Power  of 
the  Boman  PontifiC"  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Febronius,  but  of  which  the  real  author  proved  to  be  Nicliolas  voa 
Hontheim,  sufiragan  bishop  of  the  Elector  of  Treves  This  work 
asserted  the  Gallican  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  general  coun- 
cils over  popea,  and  the  equality  of  bishops,  among  whoiu  the  pope 
has  a  simple  primacy,  of  which,  moreover,  he  may  be  deprived.  It 
denied  tho  pope's  authority  iu  other  dioceses  than  his  own,  and  re- 
stricted  his  function,  as  regards  other  bishops,  to  the  giving  uf 
counsels  and  admonitions.  The  decrees  of  a  council  require  no  rati- 
fication from  a  pontiff,  nor  is  it  requisite  that  he  should  be  the  person 
to  convoke  it.  The  book  of  Febronius  was  widely  circulated,  and 
l>roduced  a  strong  impression.  It  was  condemned  at  once  at  Borne. 
After  great  efforts,  the  author,  who  was  no  old  man,  was  induced,  in 
1778,  to  make  a  relractiou.  which  ho  followed  with  a  commentary 
upon  it,  iu  which  ho  made  it  plain  that  he  had  not  altered  hisopiuiona. 
Joseph  n.  succeeded  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780.  The 
next  year  he  issued  an  Eilict  of  Toleration.  Under  the  shield  of 
it,  many  Protestant  congregations  were  formed  in  the  Austrian 
states.  This  measure  was  succeeded  by  legishitive  acts  of  a  ntdicat 
nature  which  were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  Febronius.  In  oD. 
matters  of  external  govemmout  and  worship,  the  Church  was  to  be 
governed  by  the  Bovereigii.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlio  j»i>e  was  re- 
duced to  the  narrowest  limits.  He  was  not  to  coufer  any  titles  on 
the  emperor's  subjects  without  liis  consent,  nor  could  any  papal 
document  be  published  within  his  realm  without  his  express  per- 
mission. Monks  were  lobe  subject  to  no  foreign  superiors.  There 
was  to  bo  DO  Appeal  to  Rome  in  matrimonial  causes.  Joseph  even 
ordered  the  bull  In  coena  domini,  in  which,  in  its  final  form,  Urban, 
Vm.  (iu  1627)  had  assorted  the  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  St,  Peter 
agnin^t  lay  rulers  oud  coimcils,  and  the  bull  Unigeiiitiut, 
which  Clement  XI.  had  promulgated  against  the  Jausen- 
ists,  to  bo  torn  out  of  the  ritual  books.  Soon  after,  the  king  abol- 
ished all  orders  not  actively  engaged  in  works  of  education  or 
charity,  and  converted  their  property  into  an  educational  fund. 
The  services  of  tlje  Church  he  required  to  be  conducted 
in  the  vernacular.  The  controvejiey  with  the  pope  (Pina 
VI.),  consequent  on  these  iiniovatioua,  whs  of  such  a 
•baracter  that  at  one  time  Joseph  tliought  of  imitating  the  e» 
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ample  of  Henry  VUi.  by  iakiug  tlie  exlrein©  step  of  breaking  off 
Austria  from  its  coDDectiou  with  Rome,  But  in  eouscquenco  of  tho 
counsels  of  sagacious  stutesmen,  who  convinced  bim  that  he  wna 
moviug  too  fast  for  his  people,  he  took  pains,  without  revoking  his 
laws,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  pope.  His  attempt  to  introduce 
and  to  enforce  Hko  reflations  in  the  Xcthorlanda  was  met  hy  a  re- 
aiatance  that  led,  in  1789,  to  an  insurrection,  which  ended  iu  fail- 
ure. Leopold  n.,  Joseph's  brother,  repealed  a  number  of  his  ordi- 
nances ;  and  under  his  successor,  Francis  II.,  the  former  rehgioua 
titatus  in  the  Austrinn  dominions  w*a8  gradually  restored. 

The  example  of  Joseph  U.  was  coutagiooa.  A  congress  or  con- 
ference of  Catholic  orchbiahopa  was  held  at  Ems,  in  1786,  which 
EatidriMtioti  atlopted  &  *' puuctatioD,"  or  programme,  defmiug  tbe 
^™|^'**^  rights  of  bishops  and  archbishups,  in  opposition  to  all 
"^^^ao^T-  the  pseud o-Lsidorian  prerogatives  exercised  by  Rome.  If 
appeals  were  taken  from  verdicts  of  German  prelftt*8,  they  must 
be  reviewed  by  judges  appointed,  to  be  sure,  by  the  pope,  but  of 
German  birth  and  holding  their  courts  in  Gcnaaany.  A  limit  was 
to  be  set  to  the  sending  of  money  to  Borne.  The  reform,  thus  un- 
dertaken, was  baffled,  in  part  by  the  shrewd  management  of  the 
pontiCTa,  in  part  by  the  selfish  jiolicy  of  the  Elector  of  lilajence, 
and  especially  by  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
turned  thought  into  other  channels.  An  important  etlort,  mode  in 
1780  by  Peter  Iieopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  emukte  the 
example  of  hU  brother,  Joseph  IL,  by  sweeping  away  the  usurpa- 
tions of  Rome,  by  the  improvement  of  education,  etc,  proved  nbor- 
tive,  on  account  of  the  refusal  of  the  Tuscan  bishops  to  co-oper- 
ate with  him.  The  various  pious  of  reform  in  different  countries 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  were  too  much  the  offspring  of 
the  spirit  of  free-thinking  as  distinguished  from  profound  religious 
conviction,  and  were  too  exclusively  the  work  of  princes  anil  cabi- 
nets, to  strike  deep  root  in  the  soil.  They  showed  that  the  papacy 
had  but  a  slender  hold  on  the  reverence  of  tbe  ruling  class  in  the 
different  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  record  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  iu  Germany,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  a  conspicuous  place  belongs  to  the  rise,  or,  rather, 
Th«i£or»ri-  ^^^  reorganization  of  the  Moravians.  The  Moravians, 
h«"^SlS'.  ^^  ^^®  "  U»ite»^l  Brethren,"  as  they  btvled  themselves, 
'*'*^-  sprang  from  the    "  Bohemian   Brethren,"  a  branch  of 

Hussite  Christians.  These  hatl  belougetl  neither  to  the  Calixtines 
nor  to  the  Taborites,  the  two  principal  parties  into  which  the  Huss- 
ites were  divided  after  the  death  of  their  leader.     The  "  Breth' 
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ren  "  cherished  the  Hpirit  of  Christianity,  fiocor^iBg  to  their  degrettJ 
of  knowledge,  with  Himple  fidelity.  When  Prot«8taDtisiu  oroae^ 
they  came  into  iutercourae  both  with  Lutherans  and  CfUTtuiste^ 
but  had  more  sympathy  with  the  latt«r.  lu  1722,  and  in  the  i 
following  years,  a  coutiiJeruble  number  of  these  "  Brethren,"  le 
by  Christian  Dfivid,  who  were  persecut<)d  in  their  hnraefl,  were  re- 
ceived by  Count  Ziuzeudorf  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf  in  Sax* 
ony.  TLey  founded  a  village  called  Hermhufc,  or,  "the  Watch  of 
the  Lord."  There  they  were  joined  by  Christians  from  other  places 
in  Germany,  and,  after  nome  time,  Zinzendorf  took  up  his  abode 
among  them,  and  became  their  principal  guide  and  pastor.  Hia 
anoestora  had  been  poBscsscd  of  wealth  and  distinction  iu  Austria. 
He  was  born  in  Dresden  in  1700.  His  father  having  died,  he  woa 
brought  up  by  hia  grundmother,  who  was  full  of  sympathy  with 
the  reUgiouH  movement  called  "  Pietism,"  of  which  Spener  was  the 
leading  representative.  Young  Zinzendorf  studied  in  the  gram* 
mar-achool  iit  Hnlle  under  FranckCj  one  of  the  most  devout  leaders 
of  the  same  school  At  Witt«nberg  he  pursued  the  study  of  law» 
as  his  relatives  were  opposed  to  his  entering  the  miuistiy.  to  which 
he  was  strongly  inclined.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  doing  goodj 
by  stimulating  otlicrs  to  renewed  earnestness  in  the  Christian  life,* 
At  Dresden,  where  he  held  an  office  under  the  Saxon  Government, 
be  conducted  religious  meetings  of  the  kind  which  Sponcr  had  in- 
stituted. At  length,  in  1737,  he  consecmted  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  God  iu  connection  with  the  MoraWaa  settlement,  and 
was  ordained  a  biehop — one  of  their  number,  Nitschmonn,  having* 
been  previously,  through  his  influence,  ordained  (in  1736)  to  the 
Bfmie  office  by  Jablonski,  the  oldest  of  the  Moravian  bishopa,  who 
resided  in  Berlin.  Zinzendorf  had  before  been  receive*!  into  the 
Lutheran  ministry.  Tlie  peculiar  fervor  which  characteri2ed  Ms  re- 
ligious work,  and  certain  particulars  in  his  teaching,  caus^  the 
8axon  Government,  which  was  wedded  to  the  traditional  ways  of 
Lutberanism,  to  exclude  him  from  Saxony  for  aliout  ten  yea 
(1736-1747).  Ho  prosecuted  hia  religious  labors  in  Frankfort^! 
journeyed  througli  Holland  and  Englimd,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies,  and,  in  1741,  another  voyage  to  America.  New 
branches  of  the  Moravian  body  he  planted  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  Not  only  by  woi-d  of  mouth,  but  also  by  numerous! 
TheMoi»»i»n  Writings,  he  instructed  and  inspired  those  who  were' 
osmnixfttion.  TvilUng  to  attend  to  his  teaching.  His  chief  talent,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  an  adminiatratar.  The  Moravians  were  gener- 
ally gathered  ia  towua,  and  owned  the  land  within  their  limits.    la 
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llie  local  clmrcli,  or  town,  they  were  ilirid^tl  into  clMsea  or  "  choira," 
vith  au  elder  or  deaconess  at  the  head  of  eaob.  Their  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  were  regulated  by  a  carefully  devised  system  of  boards 
aud  synods.  The  bishops  had  no  diocese  committed  to  them  sev- 
erally,  but  collectively  watched  over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
eotirc  body.  It  was  a  church  within  a  church  that  Zinzendorf 
aimed  to  establisK  It  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  fouud  a  sect 
antagonistic  to  the  national  churches  in  Lhe  midst  of  which  the 
Moravian  societies  arose.  His  theology,  in  its  main  features,  was 
evangelical  Lutlierani^>m.  But  the  larger  infusion  of  warmth  aud 
religious  sentimcut  was  ofTonsiTO  to  the  wore  stiff  and  lukewarm 
exponents  of  the  current  orthodoxy.  Such  practices  as  the  use 
of  the  lot  to  decide  doubtful  questiuus  of  importuuce,  which  he 
adopted,  were  looked  upon  as  superstitious.  Extravagances  of  ex- 
pression, esjwcially  in  Zinzendorfa  hymns,  on  the  believer's  coni- 
muiiion  with  Jesiin,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  push  the  Divine 
Pather  into  the  background  in  the  contemplations  and  prayers  of 
the  worshipper,  naturally  gave  offence  to  some,  like  the  eminent 
theologian,  Bengel,  who  were  not  chargeable  with  a  want  of  the  true 
spirit  of  devotion.  With  a  religious  life  remarkable  as 
thaicomvu  combining  warm  emotion  witti  a  quiet  and  serene  type 
""■  of  feeling,  the  community  of  Zinzendorf  connected  a 

misaionary  zeal  not  equalled  at  that  time  in  any  other  Protestant 
communion.  Although  few  in  number,  they  sent  tlieir  gospel 
measengera  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  At  the  same  time,  they 
were  exceedingly  useful  in  awakening  the  Lutheran  Church  from 
the  lethargy  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  did  much  to  diffuse  a  more 
living  piety.  Their  schools  drew  into  tliem  large  numbers  who 
were  not  connected  with  the  Moraviim  Church  ;  "and,  during  the 
long  and  dreary  period  of  rationalism,  they  afforded  a  sanctuary 
for  the  old  gospel,  with  its  blessed  promises  and  glorious  hopes." 

A  religious  phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  a  quite 
anomalous  character,  was  the  appearance  of  Swedenborgianism. 

Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  bishop,  Jesjier 
Swcdenborg,  a  highly  cultivated,  upright,  and  religious  man.  The 
BwMCTiiMnt.  ^^  i°  early  chiUlhood  was  deeply  interested  in  religious 
i«8B-iT7s.  contemplation.  Ho  became  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Upsal,  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  was  a  great  pro- 
ficient in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  He  travelled  exten- 
nvely.  For  thirty  years  he  held  important  offices  in  the  Collie 
of  Mines,  and  was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  king, 
Charles  XH     He  wrote  not  less  than  seveuty-sevoa  treatises  on 
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Bcientific  subjects,  which  evincerl  an  untiring  inrlustry  coupled 
with  an  extriionlinary  capacity  for  these  investigationB.  It  waa 
in  1743  tlmt  bo  first  believed  himself  to  have  a  vision  of  Chriet, 
and  to  he  brought  into  a  direct  ooinuianicatioa  with  angels,  and  on 
imiuediute  Hpirituid  intuition  of  the  supematural  staUMi  of  existence. 
Heaven  and  hell  were  unveiled  to  him.  He  held  actual  conTerae 
with  the  departed.  This  sort  of  intercourse  and  perception  went 
on,  as  a  very  frequent  experience,  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Tha 
followers  of  Swedenborj^  regard  it  as  real ;  disbelievers  in  the 
chums  which  he  put  forth  think  tliat  he  w.is  subject  to  hallucina- 
tion. That  he  waa  a  moo  of  integrity  as  well  na  of  genius  it  would 
be  wrong  to  doubt.  On  his  death-bed  he  averred  the  reality  oIj 
the  supernatural  disclosures  made  to  him.  Swedenborg's  systeiaf 
is  expounded  in  numerous  publications,  of  which  the  "Arcana 
C<Blestia  "  in  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  in 
a  mass  of  manuscripts  still  unprintcd.  The  first  strik- 
ing pecuharity  of  the  system  is  the  connection  of  nature  and 
religion,  of  natural  science  and  religious  doctrine  or  speculation. 
He  couiiidert)  the  universe  as  cue  whole,  in  which  the  outward 
and  visible  is  the  counterpart  of  the  inward  and  spiritual.  In 
this  he  reminds  us  of  the  Gnostics  ami  other  schools  of  theosophy. 
He  dissents  in  many  points  from  the  ordinary  church  theology. 
The  main  features  of  his  system  are  these  :  God  is  infinite,  and  ia  in 
his  essence  wisdom  and  love,  but  he  exists  in  a  human,  although, 
of  course,  immaterial  farm ;  so  tljat  man  ia  literally  in  God'a  im- 
age. There  is  a  law  of  correspondence,  with  wide  and  varied 
applications.  The  external  world  corresponds  to  man's  nature. 
Man  is  a  microcosm  ;  he  ia  imaged  and  prrfignrcd  in  external 
nature.  There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  visible  world  and 
the  world  invisible.  As  to  the  Bible,  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  bookal 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospels,  and  the  A[>ocalypBe  contain,  be-^ 
neath  the  Uteral  sense,  the  word  of  God,  or  an  occult  sense  open 
only  to  spiritual  discernment  There  is,  in  truth,  in  tlie  New  Tg»*J 
tament  a  threefold  sense^the  literal ;  the  spiritufd,  which  refers  to* 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lonl ;  and  the  heavenly,  which  pertains  to  tbo 
Lord  himself.  The  creation  ia  not  from  nothing,  but  is  from  God's 
love  through  the  agency  of  his  wisdom.  There  is  an  approach  to  an 
ideal  theory  of  matter ;  yet  Swedenborg  keepa  clear  of  pantheism. 
The  fall  of  man  brought  a  loss  of  spiritual  perception,  and  heredi- 
tary evil,  which,  however,  is  not  all  derived  from  our  first  pro- 1 
genitors.  "It  couwists  in  willing,  and  thence  thinking,  evil"  The 
Trinity  is  oouceived  of  in  a  Sabelliou  way  :  there  was  no  Trinity 
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before  the  creation.  Jehovah  is  one  person.  Jesus  derivet]  hia 
body  from  Mary.  That  which  is  Divine  iu  Christ  is  the  Father, 
the  uame  of  God  after  he  haa  "  assumed  the  Human  ; "  the  Divine 
iu  this  connection  with  the  Human  is  the  Son  ;  the  Divine  which 
proceeds  from  him  is  the  Holj  Spirit.  Christ  gained  a  victory 
over  the  powers  of  helL  The  ordinary  idea  of  an  atonement  by 
penal  Bubstitutjou  Swedenborg  rejects.  Christ  is  glorified,  and 
through  him,  the  Divine  man,  wo  have  the  true  idea  of  God  and 
are  conjoined  by  love  to  him.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  a 
doctrine  which  Swedenborg  denounces.  The  idea  of  a  pliysical 
resurrection  is  distvirded.  At  death  the  eyes  of  men  are  opened 
to  the  spiritual  world  iu  which  they  retilly  exist  now.  After 
death  they  live  at  first  essentially  as  ihcy  have  Uved  here,  and 
iu  a  similar  enrironmeiit.  At  length  tliey  are  drawn  by  their 
own  aOiuitiea  either  to  hell  or  to  heaven.  Angels  are  the  spirits 
of  departed  human  beings. 

Swedenborg  sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  in  Knglaud.  There  and  iu  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Sweden, 
fiwidniwr-  ^®  ^^^  followers,  who  united  themselves  iu  societies.  In 
8UiiMcMU>«.  jygg  ^  company  of  them  began  public  worship  in  Lon- 
don. Swedenborg  held  that  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Iji:)rd  took 
place  in  1757,  when  the  spiritual  world  was  unveiled  to  him.  The 
judgment  took  place  then  ;  for  all  the  New  Teslament  predictions 
relative  to  these  events  are  treated  by  him  as  symbolical.  A  new 
heaven  and  a  new  eartli,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  foretold  in  the 
Apocalypse,  appeared  iu  1771,  when  the  Swedeuborgian  Church 
emerged  into  being.  The  adherent*  of  Swedenborg,  iu  accordance 
with  this  idea,  named  their  organizations  the  "New  Jerusalem 
Ohurxih.'* 


CHAPTER  m. 


RBLIOION   IN    ENGLAND    AND   REVIVALS    IN    AMERICA    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTTTRY. 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  down  to  the  rise  of  Methodism,  the 
religious  condition  of  England  wns  such  as  to  call  imperatively  for 
Eriitfiooa  ft  great  reformation.  The  dechne  of  a  living  faith  in  the 
^f^BTrnT  verities  of  the  gospel  hatl  not  lessened  the  bitterness  of 
•od  iju».  eoclesiasticiil  warfare.  As  long  fia  William  IU  lived,  the 
Low  Church  party,  which  was  firm  in  its  adherence  to  Episcopacy 
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and  the  tstabliBhmeut,  but  decided  in  its  sympathy  with  the 
definite  Protestantism  of  the  noccoufonniats,  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant  The  Whigs,  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  BeToliition 
which  hod  placed  William  and  i^Iary  on  the  throne,  were  disposed 
to  sustain  the  principles  of  the  Toleration  Act  But  the  moderate 
or  latitudiuariau  Churchmen,  with  the  govemmeut  of  William  to 
support  thera,  had  not  been  able  to  legalize  the  policy  of  compre- 
hensiou.  Against  it.  In  favor  of  the  establishment  but  hostile  to  the 
control  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  or  to  the  Erastian  theory,  were 
both  branches  of  the  High  Church  party.  Tlie  first  consisted  of 
the  nonjurors  and  their  followers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  , 
benefices  for  their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
successors  of  James  IL  The  second  comprised  those  who,  in  gen- 
enl,  sympatliized  with  them,  but  who  had,  with  reluctance,  taken 
the  oaths.  Both  sections  pnzed  the  "  Anglo-Catholic  "  theology, 
disliked  the  nonconformists  personally,  and  looked  down  on  them 
as  schismatics.  Queen  ^Inne  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  succes- 
sor of  her  brother-in-law  in  1702.  Her  preferences  were  on  the 
side  of  the  High  Churchmen  and  of  the  Tories.  While  the  bishops  i 
were  of  the  opposite  party,  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  and  the  uni- 
rersities,  were  passionately  averse  to  it  Attachment  to  the  de- 
throned house  of  Stuart  was  wide-spread,  and  was  a  latent  but 
dangerous  force  which  Wliig  stateamen  had  constantly  to  take 
into  account,  Tlie  strength  of  the  Hiyh  Church  and  Tory  senti- 
ment was  mode  manifest  in  ITOD,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Sacbererell,  a 
man  of  weak  character  and  inferior  talents,  but  who  was  raised  for 
a  time  to  the  rauk  of  a  hero,  on  account  of  the  condemnation  by 
the  House  of  Xrorda  of  two  sermons  in  which  he  hod  denounced 
the  Toleration  Act  and  advocated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obcdi* 
ence.  On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  of  suspension  from 
preaching,  he  received  tokens  of  honor  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  from  the  Queen.  Tlie  reaction  against  dis- 
Uwawi«imt  sent  showed  itself  in  more  oflensive  and  mischievons 
ways.  By  the  Test  Act,  passed  in  1673,  all  persona 
who  were  admitted  to  civil  or  military  office  had  been  required  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  acconliug  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  Nonconformists  to  partake 
of  the  communion  occasionally  with  Episcopalians ;  and,  although 
they  considered  the  law  requiring  it  unjust,  they  were  willing  to 
do  so  when  elected  to  office.  To  cut  off  this  class  from  publioj 
employments,  in  1711  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  passed, 
by  which  severe  penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who  should  thu6 
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receive  the  Sacrament,  but  afterwarJa,  during  their  term  of  office, 
attend  a  "  conventicle."  Tsvo  years  liter,  the  Schism  Bill  was 
passed,  forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  schoolmaster  or 
private  toacher,  without  a  dccloratiou  of  conformity  and  a  license 
from  a  bttihop.  The  cry  that  the  "  Church  is  in  danger "  pre- 
vented the  repeal  of  these  oppressive  enactments  until  the  follow- 
ing reign.  Even  then  the  Teat  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were 
of  like  tenor,  bail  to  be  left  on  the  statute  book,  so  violent  was  the 
opposition  to  their  repeal,  and  so  fearful  were  many  who  were 
fuvurablc  to  it  of  a  edii^iu  among  the  Episcopalians,  or  an  out- 
break of  Jacobite  hostility  to  the  Hanoverian  line.  'With  the  reign 
of  George  IL  there  was  on  increase  of  tolerance.  Ilolief  was  given 
to  dissenters  by  annual  indemnity  acts.  Not  until  1828  were  these 
laws  erased  from  the  statute  book.  Under  George  IH.  the  Church 
was  fully  allied  to  the  king.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  penal 
code,  as  it  aSected  Boumn  Catholics  as  well  as  the  non-conforming 
bodies,  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  "halting  and  unstemly " 
progress,  which  is  thus  sketched  by  Mr.  May,  in  his  "  Constitu- 
tional History : "  *'  Sometimes  Cathohcs  received  indulgence  ;  and 
sometimes  a  particular  eect  of  nonconformists.  First  one  griev- 
ance was  redressed,  and  then  another;  but  Parliament  continued 
to  shrink  from  the  broad  assertion  of  religious  liberty  as  the  right 
of  British  subjects  and  the  policy  of  the  State.  Toleration  and 
connivance  at  dissent  iLid  already  succeeded  to  active  persecution  ; 
society  had  outgi-own  the  law ;  but  a  century  of  strife  and  agita- 
tion had  yet  to  pass  before  the  penal  code  was  blotted  out  and 
religious  liberty  established," 

Heantitiie,  while  tlie  contests  to  which  we  have  adverted  were 
going  fonvard,  the  cause  of  practical  religion  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Low  OTiMiu  Among  the  higher  cIfishcs,  infidelity  was  the  fashion. 
to«  rf^niig  Biaijop  BuUer,  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Aualogj," remiu-ks 
«ion)m.  ^jj^^  ij  ijmi  "come  to  be  token  for  granted  that  Chris-' 

tianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now 
at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious."  EHsewhere,  in  a  charge 
written  in  1761,  be  affirms  "the  deplorable  distinction"  of  that 
ago  to  be  "  an  avowed  scorn  of  religion  in  some  and  a  growing  dis- 
regard of  it  iu  the  generality."  Dean  Swift,  who  is  an  example  of 
a  class  of  men  who  could  climb  by  politiciU  influence  to  xeiy  high^ 
if  not  the  highest,  stations  in  the  Church,  pubUshed  iu  1709  an  essay 
entitled,  "Pi-ojectfor  the  Advancement  of  Religion."  He  says  that 
"hardly  one  in  a  hunched  among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry 
appears  to  act  by  any  principle  of  religion ;  nor,"  he  adds,  **  is  the 
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of  As  asnknd  BMBen  of  file  tiBH  s^  be  aBOi  m  Ob  vocfa  < 
HoyarOt  who  «■  «  doa*  ofaMfivr  cf  &•  JMeRttt  pkMM  «f  1 
Bik  Ta#  ftoMih  4ji  Im  Hrgv  tovBA  ny  tiM  pragnn  oC  < 
kad  bMa  MeonpaaMd  wtth  BO  eocnipaadiag  ptovMiaaa  lor  tha  ] 
Wfinwi Um tiim^ ol fta fopit-  TW« win ttoiMViteicftB^ audi 
iAoofa  except  tboMfandedlrrEihPwaTIaaaS&BAiAk.  Tbsl 
eriapnalck— wMgapbomhatEfeaiidtaupaitj  ■■■«iiiiMiiin,aa<J 
tb«  emel  Mrerily  of  Um  1«v%  with  tiM  imnMhi^a  of  axBuiUaii;  b>d[| 
BOdbet  io  ixupiriag  tbem  villi  toror.  TIm  decgj, «lio for  » 1 
period  wen  cetnaged  from  the  hbhop^  were,  with  noi  e  few  i 
neaptiocH^  igaonat  eiul  inert  *'  TboM  who  Iuto  read  aooM  few 
hocdci,"aB7eBiabopBiiniet,  "TetnererwemtohaTereadtfae! 
ares."  The  Rjirtem  of  pluralities  left  masr  of  them  with  the 
fa»agrn  Wljifnrf,  nnrl  ilrj^Tn  V  i1  them  toalovr  point  in  aoculstsndui;^;! 
Tba  political  inflaence  of  tbe  Church,  it  majr  ba  remarked,  was  moral 
and  mora  reduced.  Tbe  clergy  vere  no  longer  permitted  to  dehata  | 
in  cORTOcatioo.  ThU  wna  a  consequence  of  the  "  Bangor  contro- 
veny."  After  the  lower  house  in  thi«  clerical  sssembly  had  de> 
nouDced  n  Hermon  of  Hoodley,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which  leaned  de- 
eidotlly  toworrlB  principles  of  liberty  that  were  regarded  with  faror 
by  nonconform  iirta,  convocation  was  prorogued,  in  1717,  and  from 
that  time  until  1854  tnuiHacted  no  businessL  The  habit  of  preach- 
ers in  this  period  was  to  dwell  more  on  the  particubira  of  morality 
than  on  the  distinctiTe  doctrines  of  the  gospel  The  tone  of  the 
pul|)it  WON  sludionsly  calm  and  moderate.  AconTeutional  deronim 
proHJtloil  over  the  style  and  delivery  of  serrnons.  Arianism  and 
avfln  SorininniHrn  spread  widely  among  the  clergy  within  nnd  with- 
out the  Eslnblisliod  Church.  A  loose  theory  of  subscription  waa 
n'hipt^-d  wliifli  opened  a  way  for  those  who  held  riews  of  this  char- 
iH'ior  to  accept  tlie  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  which  were  imposed  not 
only  on  tlio  clergy,  but  on  all  members  of  the  universities.  The 
ooiifittiiiioni  of  deism  frequently  dwelt  on  the  essential  unity  of 
Chrislinii  iloi'lrine  witli  tlie  ruuilainoiitnl  principles  of  natural  theoU 
(Uf  y.  und  uaiiSO<.l  Iij;htly  over  the  charauteristic  features  of  revelatioa 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten,  to  bo  euro,  that  works  in  <lofonco  of  Cbria- 
tianity  were  written  hy  Berkeley,  Butler,  Lardner,  and  other  writers 
of  extraordinary  talents  and  exemplar}-  piety.  Yet  of  the  English 
church  of  the  lost  century-,  it  liaa  been  said  with  truth  that  "its 
leading  characteristic  waa  eminent  rcai)ectability ;  its  prea<ThiQg  had 
the  mild  accent  of  that  apologetic  period  when,  as  Johnson  put  it, 
*'  the  apofltlea  were  tried  regi:larly  once  a  week  on  charge  of  commit- 
ting forgery."  At  the  universities,  formalism  and  disbelief  united 
in  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  manifestations  of  deToutnoss 
were  a  theme  of  derision.  Gibbon,  who  was  enrolled  as  a  student 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1752,  has  presented  in  his  autobiography  a 
\i\\i\  picture  of  the  indolence,  the  convivii  J  habits,  and  the  cold  and 
unspiritual  tone  which  prevailed  at  that  seat  of  learning.  "In 
heart,  indeed,  England  remained  religious."  Religion  was  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  middle  class  of  society.  Tlie  Puritan  spirit  had 
not  died  out.  In  many  a  parish  church,  and  in,  many  a  dissenting 
congregation,  the  gospel  wns  faithfully  j)reached  aud  practically  ac- 
cepted. Yet  what  waa  needed  was  a  new  breath  of  life,  a  more 
kindling  proclamation  of  the  old  truth,  which  might  convince  the 
understanding  and  mould  the  conduct  of  many,  but  no  longer 
deeply  stirred  the  emotions  or  exerted  a  renovating  power  in  the 
bosom  of  society. 

If  religion  in  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
wore  a  prosaic  aspect,  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms  of  a  epir- 
itunl  reaction.  There  were  divines  who  were  disposed  to  give  to 
BenBibility  and  emotion  an  important  part  in  practical  religion. 
Such  were  Doddridge  and  Watfe  among  dissenters,  and,  in  the 
Established  Church,  the  devout  Bishop  Thomas  Wilson,  the  author 
o(  "  Sacra  Privabi,"  and  other  devotional  books.  The  writer  who, 
above  all  others,  led  to  a  spiritual  awakening  of  the  character  de- 
scribed was  William  Law.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the 
first  occasion  of  his  "thinking  in  earnest  on  religion'* 
was  the  reading  at  Oxford  of  Law's  "Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  and 
Devoted  Life,"  and  he  calls  it  "  the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  theology 
in  any  language."  Gibbon  says  of  the  author,  who  was  a  tutor  in 
Ilia  father's  house,  that  "  if  he  finds  a  spark  of  piety  in  his  reader's 
mind,  he  will  soon  kindle  it  to  a  flame,"  and  that  "  he  believed  all 
be  professed  and  practised  all  lie  enjoined."  John  Wesley  allowed 
that  the  "  Horious  Call,"  and  the  "Cliristian  Perfection,"  another 
work  by  Ijaw,  sowed  the  seed  of  Methodism.  Law  was  a  nonjuring 
divine,  not  consenting  to  take  the  required  oaths  at  the  accession 
of  George  L     In  the  early  part  of  bis  career  as  an  author,  he  wrote 
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«ft  fh*  Sgb  ChoRfa  ad*  a^inal  Hottdl^.  H*  vn  aa  aavta  n- 
fagnwirt  nr  ilriM,  Mil  — '■■■•^i— .t  tb»  abKiliite  hiiimjIj  ■ml  tb* 
^^wMBiry  of  the  endcDoe  from  '■m^*'^**  for  the  Chriatun  faulfa. 
But  fais  mjalical  tandcBdi^  vfakk  were  IcMtend  fay  Jaeofa  B&liaew 
<rf  vbom  he  ««i  ^  ilMiiiiift  itadent,  led  to  e  tkmagt  i&  his  v^  of 
flunking.  Inei^it,  tbentoauBelionof  tbe^ant^tbenewlilertadj^ 
wkiob  divine  giBoe  plsati  in  tbe  aoii],  be  now  hdd  to  lie  the  oaa  ade- 
qoiU  T«rifteation  of  tbe  goipcL  Ito  jneKirefkwi  he  gHTp  a  aatjeiK 
ttte,  pcwonal  Aaiactor,  in  couliait  watt  theftaiiMii  view,  Christ, 
he  tanghi,  did  ooi  mllin'  **  to  quiet  an  angij  Deify ;  *  betookopon 
him  the  aftate  of  our  faB^i  nature,  to  orercome  all  the  erila  which 
the  {aQ  had  eniaikd ;  from  him  we  noesre  *'  a  birth,  a  nature^  a 
power  to  become  the  aoaa  of  God."  Kone  win  be  finally  loet  tmleea 
infinite  lore  ahall  find  them  incorrigiblG.  The  departure  of  I^w 
from  the  ordinary  formulas  of  doctrine  on  the  topics  just  adxerted 
to,  and  still  more  the  adoption  from  Buhme,  along  with  deep trutb, 
of  TariouH  fantastic  specolationB,  raieed  up  opponenta.  But  the  ele- 
vated character  and  subetaniial  merit  of  hi±>  principal  treatises  have 
been  diacemed  b;  the  moet  competent  judges  of  differing  achoola 
of  thougUL 

Law  carried  to  the  farthest  point  the  antipathy  which  was  onoe 
more  reviving  among  good  men  againrt  the  stage.  The  Puritans 
were  inimical  to  the  theatre,  especially  after  the  morality 
of  the  drama  began  to  sink,  in  the  dosing  days  of  HUk- 
abeth.  The  prohibition  of  plays  attended  the  forbidding  of  bear- 
baiting,  cock-fightH,  and  horso-races.  In  1642  Parliament  made 
atago-playa  unlawful,  as  not  compatible  with  the  distracted  and 
distreMcd  state  of  England,  and  as  "  too  commonly  ^Tjitressing  las- 
oiriouB  mirth  and  levity."  After  the  ItcBtoration,  partly  !□  conae- 
qucnco  of  tho  vain  attempt  under  the  Commonwealth  to  legislate 
tiie  people  into  sanctity,  the  drama  came  back,  and  in  the  hands  of 
coniio  winters  assumed  a  shameless  indecency.  The  theatre,  as  it 
ilourished  under  the  auspices  of  such  authors  as  Wycherley  and 
Congreve,  was  assailed  in  a  most  vigorous  and  effective  publication 
of  Jeremy  Collier.  His  "  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Pro- 
faneuess  of  tbc  Elngli^h  Stage  "  was  printed  iu  1693.  A  divine  of 
groat  lonrning,  n  Jacobite  and  nonjuror,  he  could  not  l>e  charged 
virith  Puritan  fanaticism.  His  book  not  only  provoked  a  great  com- 
motion, but  had  a  highly  beneficial  result  He  easily  demolished 
tho  answer  of  Congreve,  and  he  touched  the  conscience  of  Dryden. 
liaw's  principles  were  more  ascetic,  and  hence  his  invectives  against 
tho  stage  ore  more  indiscriminate  than  tbe  trenchant  indictment 
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of  Collier.  On  this  whole  subjoct,  the  Tirocious  essay  of  Ch&rles 
Kiugsle^' — "Plays  versus  Puritans" — exposes  many  current  mia- 
conceptions. 

Melbodism  arose  within  tho  borders  of  the  Episcopal  Churob. 
By  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  coutraxy  to  the  original  inten- 
joIidWwi  ^^^  ^^^  preference  of  its  founders,  it  drifted  into  a 
^  taUuM-  separate  organization.  Tlie  principal  originators  of  the 
great  religious  revival  of  which  Methodism  was  the  off- 
spring, were  John  Wesley  and  George  MTiifefield  ;  but  to  the  in- 
domitable nill  and  organizing  geuius,  joined  with  the  reUgious 
fervor,  of  Wesley,  its  existence  as  a  distinct  and  influential  body 
is  chiefly  due.  His  life  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  fur  he  was  bom  in  1703  and  died  in  17U1.  He 
was  the  second  of  three  sons  of  the  rector  of  Epworth,  The 
energy  of  his  mother  and  her  systematic  training  of  a  numerous 
family  had  their  effect  in  developing  and  shaping  the  capacities  o£ 
the  future  apostle  and  ruling  spirit  of  the  Methodist  reformation. 
The  three  brothers  were  studenta  at  Christ  Church  College  at  Ox- 
ford, John  having  been  first  sent  to  tlie  Charter  House  SchooL 
After  taking  his  degree  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  elected  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  For  two  years  he  assisted  hia  father 
as  curate.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1728,  soon  after  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  became  tutor  at  Lincoln.  There  he  organized  a 
small  society  of  young  men  for  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety 
and  for  doing  good.  One  of  them  was  his  younger  bn>ther,  Charles 
Wesley.  Another  was  Whitefiehl,  who  was  younger  than  either  of 
them,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester.  He  catered  Pem- 
broke College  in  1732  as  a  servitor,  where  he  found  tliat  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  a  public-house  was  of  use  to  him  in  the  attend- 
ance by  which,  being  a  penniless  student,  he  earned  his  liring. 
This  group  of  young  men  read  such  writings  as  the  "Imitation  of 
Christ "  by  Thomas  ^  Kempis,  Iaw'b  "  Serious  Call,"  and  Taylor's 
"Hnly  Living  and  Dying."  Their  devoutnoss  was  strongly  tinged 
with  asceticism.  One  of  their  rules  required  that  they  should  fre- 
quently "  interrogate  themselves  whether  they  have  been  Bimple  and 
recollected ;  wheUier  they  have  prayed  with  fervor,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  on  Saturday  noon  ;  if  they  have  used  a  collect  at 
nine,  twelve,  and  three  o'clock  ;  duly  meditated  on  Sunday,  from 
three  to  four,  on  Thomas  'X  Kempis  ;  or  mused  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  from  twelve  to  one,  on  the  passion."  They  &«quently  par- 
took of  the  communion.  They  visited  also  almshouses  and  prisons, 
and  were  diligent  in  efforts  to  instruct  and  console  the  suffei-inj^ 
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fbr  O*  raHM  tlai  tfa^  Imd  I17  nk  t^  ftvm  **M«tiMMliil' 
■llarhml  to  tiHm  u  ft  niHmamr  by  their  leBov-ctadciitft.    Id  173S 
Jdka  WtOtj,  ni\nmytnn\%  ^  his  bcoOor  OmtIh^  «tat  oat  h  a 

niHtaMtj'  to  Qeoiigik  A  WMnw  01  Moibimih  won  00  bcMcrd, 
Old  iBOSg  them  ofw  of  their  Boied  leiioihM^  Hpoigealu ig,  tfter- 
mtdmmhkAap.  V<Aj  whniw  loeetiB  Iwiiiwffy  led  him  to  lah* 
on  hhnorif  nnaoei^BT  iliai— ftwU  am  the  vo7ig« — wu  stro^ 
with  the  mnaHkj  oi  Iheoe  »n  m  the  midst  of  s  nging  tfim}>e8t» 
vfafiD  the  rest  of  the  pssKBgea  vers  sgitstwl  with  tmi.  On 
UsdiDg  he  coMQlted  Spna^aabrng  umumnm^  As  nfigioas  work 
which  hsvss  to  UDdartake  in  nniirif itiisi  with  Oi^athoipe'e  coloiy, 
"My  faroChei;'  mad  the  MoKSfisB  psstor,  **  I  mnit  wA  joa  one  or 
two  qoestioDa.  Hatb  too  the  witaeas  within  jonreelf  ?  Does  the 
^lirit  of  God  bear  vitneas  with  your  ^lirit  that  joa  are  s  child  of 
God?**  Weete/ wma  disturbed  bj  Iheae  inquiries,  and  emitten  with 
inward  miagirings.  His  not  terj  jadlcious  conrae  in  a  matter  of 
church  disciplice,  where  there  was  room  for  a  charge  against  him 
of  being  influenced  bj  personal  resentment,  expedited  his  return  to 
^^^aw'^.  after  a  two  jean'  abeenoe.  On  the  TOjage  home  he  was 
oDcs  more  afflicted  on  diaooTering  in  a  atorm  that  he  was  not  hee 
from  the  fear  of  death.  Arrived  in  England,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  Morarianfl,  and  received  much  spiritual  aid  from  Peter  Buh- 
ler.  a  preacher  of  that  body  in  Loudon,.  All  bis  life  Wealej-  bad 
beeA,  OS  he  truthfully  arows,  in  quest  of  "  holiness  ; "  but  he  had 
failbd  to  attain  to  peace  of  mind.  His  brother  Charles  anticipated 
him  by  a  few  days  in  this  step  of  spiritual  progresa  But  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  24,  1738,  the  older  brother  received  comfort 
from  hearing  an  antliem  in  SL  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  the  evening, 
at  s  meeting  of  a  Moravian  society,  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
preface  of  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Tlie  words  of  Luther  on  a  free  salvation  awakened  within 
a  new  feeling — a  joyous  assurance  that  his  sina 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  having 
been  up  to  this  time  in  the  dark  on  the  subject  of  justification. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Moravians,  and  made  a  visit  of  sev- 
eral weeks*  duration  at  HerruhuL  Coming  back  to  London^  he  be- 
gan to  preach  constantly  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood,  not 
only  in  the  churches  but  also  in  almshouses  and  prisons.  The  un* 
wonted  fire  which  be  infused  into  his  sermons,  the  directness  of  his 
appeals  to  the  unreconciled,  his  call  for  instantaneous  conversion, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  all-sufficient  power  of  faith  as  the 
ground  of  escape  from  guilt  and  fear,  and  Uie  antidote  of  sin,  ex- 
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cit«d  distrust  and  opposition  among  the  preachers  of  the  estab* 
lishment  AYliHcBeld'B  experioncc,  in  its  eHsuntial  clior- 
lUdptmcb-  acter,  was  not  unlike  that  of  Wesley.  In  his  inward 
struggles  there  had  come  a  moment  when  he  dared  to 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  found  on  a  sudden  that  the  burden 
which  had  ojjpreased  him  was  gone.  He  aimed  to  reproduce  in 
others  a  like  eiperienca  The  Home  year  that  AVealey  learned  from 
Ltuther  the  way  of  peace,  M'hitefield  began  to  preach  in  the  open 
air  at  Kingsnrood,  near  Bristol  He  commenced  the  work  of  field> 
preaching  among  the  half-savage  colliers,  to  whom  no  one  hod  tok* 
en  pains  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  He  began  with  small  assemblies, 
but  soon  all  classes  0ocked  to  the  hill-sides  where  one  of  the  most 
persuasive  and  moving  orators  that  ever  spoke  to  an  audience 
stirred  all  hearts  with  the  pathos  of  his  dineouraea.  "The  trees 
and  hedges  were  crowded  with  humble  Ksteuers,  and  the  fieldti 
were  darkened  by  a  compact  mass.  The  voice  of  the  great  preacher 
pealed  with  a  thrilling  power  to  the  very  outskirts  of  that  migh^ 
throng."  "  Soon  tears  might  be  seen  forming  white  gutters  down 
cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal  mine.  Then  sobs  and  groans  told 
how  hard  hearts  were  melting  at  his  words.  A  fire  was  kindled 
among  the  outcasts  of  Eingswood  which  burnt  long  and  fiercely, 
and  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  overspread  the  land."  John 
Wesley's  native  love  of  "decency  and  order  "  was  at  first  shocked 
at  these  experiments  of  preaching  outside  the  walls  of  churches. 
This  prejudice  did  not  long  continue  ;  he  joined  Whitefield  at 
Bristol,  and  began  himself  to  preach  to  vast  assemblies  of  attentive 
and  excited  listeners.  He  quickly  commenced  to  organize  the  con- 
verts who  were  made  by  the  preaching.  Those  who  attached  them- 
selves to  the  new  preachers  wore  combined  in  societies.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  novel  in  this  proceeding.  Societies  for  prayer  and 
religious  improvement  had  previously  existed  in  various  places  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Hogland.  These  new  oi^uizations 
were  of  the  same  kind,  and  were  meant  to  be  simply  auxUiary  to 
the  Church.  The  Moravian  communities  suggested  to  Wesley  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  features  in  his  system  of  order  and  discipline. 
The  members  of  the  societies  were  divided  into  bands,  or  classes^ 
for  mutual  oversight  and  spiritual  quickening,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  leaders.  Wesley,  however,  appointed  lay  assistants,  and 
at  leogth  gave  them  permission  to  hold  preaching  services.  This 
was  another  important  measure.  These  preachers  multiplied,  and 
the  country  was  at  length  divided  into  "  circuits,"  in  order  that  the 
conulation  uiioht  all  be  reached.     The  "  Foundry  "  in  London  was 
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ctf&^lmL    ma d^cHitj, to a»Md<tf  to  B<te Abjured 
Hot  ^ny  MMte  b^on  iM  dcaO^  iM  ml 
■oftti*IBfdg»»f titroftt>Q— 
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porporl  Cbarlea  Vfrfry  wm  erea  more  rcsolote  is  hoMing  this 
po^tioo.  Bat  Mm  Weiej,  aoeb  to  Um  di^gaal  o<  fas  brotlua; 
£elt  iapdlBd  to  lab  a  eome  vliicfc  Iwgilly  and  aetadfy  iBnJfil 
■cpsntioc  Be  Iwymp  ooonaoed  tiwt  pwbjtor  aad  bnbop  axe 
of  Um  mom  order,  and  that  ha  bad  aa  g[ood  a  rigbt  to  ordain  aa  to 
adaiiiiator  the  menamiL  Ho  ordained  Coke,  and  auUwrixed  him 
to  ordain  Aabor^,  aa  aapmntondcDlB  or  fatabopa  for  the  Methodists 
la  America,  He  ordaiiied  preachers  abo  for  aerrice  in  Sootiaod 
and  io  otfaor  foreign  placee.  He  wae  ultimately  obliged,  moreoTer; 
to  r^f^tter  hia  chapeU  in  order  to  protect  them,  according  to  the 
proTiHio[jB  of  tlio  Act  of  Toleration.  He  gare  them,  bj  a  deed  of 
iroafc,  into  the  cliarge  of  one  hundred  preachent  He  iherebj 
eonfer^<^d  on  the  Methodist  body  a  separate  legal  Btatu&  To  the 
Lut  liti  refused  to  allow  the  preachers  whom  he  oommiaBioned,  to 
lulniiniiiUir  tlio  aacramenta  in  Fjigland  ;  but  this  right  was  grauted 
to  llicsm  by  tlio  Methodist  Conference  in  1793.  Thus  the  instru- 
rnontaliUos  which  had  at  first  been  created  as  ancillary  and  aup- 
pUm(*ntal  to  ttio  Churcti  of  England,  residted  in  giring  being  to  a 
distinct  and  compact  ecclesiastical  bodj. 

The  mont  Buiutly  of  all  the  comljutors  of  Wesley  was  Fletcher, 
of  Msfleley.  Born  and  e<lucated  in  Switzerland,  be  went  to  Eng- 
land iu  his  youth,  and  in  1755  took  ordem  iu  the  Church.     Ha  had 
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prerioualy  joined  the  Metliodist  eociely.  He  chose  the  parish  of 
joim  Fletcher.  Madelcy  ia  preferoace  to  a  place  where  there  was  less  hthor 
i7»-i7».  ^jjj  ^  larger  stipend.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  preach- 
ing' and  to  pastoral  work  with  an  ardor  and  selMenial  which  hare 
rarel;  been  equalled.  The  almost  angelic  exceJleuce  of  his  cbnrao- 
ter  iuipressed  itself  on  all  who  met  him.  Southey  writes  of  him  : 
"  No  age  or  coimtrj'has  ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety 
or  more  perfect  charity  ;  no  church  has  ever  poseessed  a  more  apos- 
tolic minister."  After  his  death,  "Wesley  himself  said  of  him  :  "  I 
was  intimately  aquainted  with  him  for  about  thirty  years  ;  I  con- 
versed with  him,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  re- 
serve, during  a  journey  of  mauy  hundred  miles ;  and  in  tUI  that 
time,  I  never  heard  him  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do 
an  improper  action."  "So  uublaraablo  a  character,  in  every  re- 
spect, I  have  not  found  cither  in  Europe  or  Amei-ica  ;  and  I  scarce 
expect  to  find  such  another  on  tliis  aide  of  eternity."  Among  the 
last  words  that  Fletcher  uttered  was  the  fervent  exclamation,  "  God 
is  love  ! "  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Wesley  in  theological 
opinion.  His  "  Checks  to  Antinomiauism  "  ia  fltill  a  classical  work 
in  the  Methodist  body. 

The  names  of  "Wesley  and  "Wliitefield  will  be  forever  honorably 
connected  with  the  reformation  in  which  they  took  the  leading 
WMi«7'sdoo.  pert.  Their  friendship,  with  a  brief  partial  interruption, 
*^°'^  continued  as  long  as  Whitefield  lived.     But  after  "White- 

field's  return,  in  1741,  fn)m  a  second  visit  to  America,  where  he 
had  been  confirmed  by  Edwards  in  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  the 
doctrinal  differences  between  them  made  their  paths  diverge.  The 
career  of  each  was  thenceforward  distinct  from  that  of  the  other. 
Wesley  was  an  Arminian  in  his  theology.  Tlie  emphasis  which  he 
laid  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  fervent  zeal  which  per- 
vaded the  entire  Wesleyan  movement,  created  the  widest  disparity 
between  Methodist  Arminianiam,  as  a  practical  system,  and  the 
old  Armiuiauism  of  Holland  and  Kngland.  The  Wesleyan  faith 
was  Arminianism  on  fire.  But  perhaps  no  man  ever  inveighed 
more  vehemently  against  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  election  than  John 
Wesley.  There  was  another  point  in  Wesley's  teaching  which  ex- 
cited much  displeasure.  This  was  his  doctrine  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, which  he  held  to  be  attainable,  and  that  instauiineoualy,  by 
the  believer  in  this  life.  Faith  is  the  source  of  complete  sauctifi- 
cation  as  well  as  of  complete  forgiveneea  By  perfection  Wealoj  did 
not  mean  sach  an  absolute  legal  purity  as  dJHpenaes  with  the  need 
of  praying  dikily  for  the  ixurdou  of  trespasses  uud  with  the  need  of 
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"  >topi"g  blood  "  for  continued  "  defects  and  omiasiona  ;  **  but  he 
noetDt  an  uniiiteiTupted  reign  in  the  heart  of  loTe  to  God  and  mazL 
Tbc  Wealejau  preaching  made  everything  turn  on  the  aooepUmce 
or  rejection  of  Clirist  as  a  Sariour.  Ita  doctrine  of  aasoraoce  of 
hope  as  the  privelege  of  all,  and  of  complete  deliTerance  from  dn, 
wna  embraced  in  iU  annoancement  of  a  free,  complete  aalvatioa 
held  out  to  every  trnnsgresaor.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thia 
interpretation  of  the  gospel,  the  Methodist  preacher  waa  alwaya 
the  herald  of  a  hopeful  and  inspiring  meaaage. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  who  waa  poneooood  of  wealth  and  social  Infla- 
ww^Mwd  coce,  became  the  patroneaa  of  that  branch  of  the  mov^ 
UiinMUBc.  nient  „{  ^i^^  Whitefield  was  the  head.  "The  Tab- 
ernacle" was  erected,  as  a  place  for  preaching,  not  (ar  from  "  the 
Foundry."  She  built  a  chapel  at  Bath,  and  other  chapela  in  diiTer- 
ent  parts  of  Great  Britain.  She  egtablished  a  college  for  the  edu< 
cation  of  preachers  at  Trevecca.  In  "I^dy  Huntingdon's  Connec- 
tion," as  the  chapels  under  her  charge  vrere  called,  the  liturgy  was 
still  used.  Strongly  indisposed  to  separate  them  in  any  way  from 
the  Estabhshed  Church,  slie  was  compelled  to  register  them  aa 
dissenting  places  of  worship,  in  order  to  hold  the  property.  Her 
personal  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  couverraon  of  people  of 
rank.  On  some  an  impreaaion  waa  prodaoed ;  others  were  shocked 
at  tlie  plain  teaching  of  the  preachers.  The  Duchess  of  Bucking- 
ham, after  attending  the  chapel  at  Bath,  wrote :  "  It  is  monstroufl 
to  be  told  you  have  a  heart  as  sinful  as  the  common  wretches  that 
crawl  on  the  earth.  This  is  highly  offensive  and  insulting ;  and 
I  cannot  bat  wonder  that  your  ladyship  should  relish  any  senti* 
ments  so  much  at  variance  with  high  rank  and  good  breeding."  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Whitefield  Method  ista  were  eventually 
absorbed  in  the  Independent  body.  The  "Welsh  Calviiustio 
Methodists  "  embrace  many  commuDicant&  Whitefield's  preach- 
ing impressed  all  mind&  It  moved  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  pattern 
of  coolness  and  prudence,  to  empty  his  pockets  of  the  coin  which 
they  contained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan  house  in  Georgia, 
although  he  had  not  approved  of  the  object  for  which  the  collec- 
tion was  taken.  It  was  admired  by  a  cold-blooded  philosopher  like 
Hume,  and  equally  by  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Bollngbroke  and 
Chesterfield.  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  he  listfinod  to  him,  wept  through 
the  entire  sermon.  Thirteen  times  Whitefield  crossed  the  Athm- 
tic.  He  finally  ended  his  days  at  Newburyport.  On  the  evening 
before  his  death,  from  the  stairs  which  led  to  his  bed-chamber,  to 
a  throng  which  had  come  to  the  door  of  the  house,  out  of  a  deaira 
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to  hoar  him.  he  preached  until  the  wick  of  the  can<lle  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  burned  out. 

The  Methodist  preachers  found  little  favor  with  tlie  dignitariea 
of  the  estahlitthmeut  or  with  the  majority  of  the  clergy.  They  had 
to  choose  between  preaching  in  halls,  barns,  or  in  the 
praMbinc  BiMi  open  air,  and  remaining  silent  John  Wesley,  being 
denied  admission  to  tbe  pulpit  at  Epworth,  preached  at 
sunset  every  day,  during  a  week,  in  the  church-yard,  standing  on 
his  father's  tomb.  His  preaching  frequently  excited  uugovem- 
able  emotion  in  the  hearts  of  nmny  of  his  hearers.  There  were 
screams,  paroxysms  of  agony,  and  outcries  and  coutortiuns  of  body, 
sometimes  not  unlike  the  phenomena  recorded  of  demoniacs  in 
the  gospels.  Such  demonstrations  were  diapleosiug  to  his  brother 
Charles  and  to  ^\'llitefield.  They  are  such  as  have  frequently  at- 
tended earnest  and  impassioned  preaching  among  i*ude  and  un- 
educated people.  It  was  from  this  class,  not  exclueiTely  but 
mainly,  that  the  converts  to  Alethodism  in  its  early  days  were 
made.  There  was  not  a  little  which  might  naturally  provoke  ad- 
verse criticism.  The  custom  of  Wesley  and  other  leaders  to  resoi't 
to  the  lot^  or  to  open  the  Bible  at  random  for  a  t«xt>  in  order 
thereby  to  determine  an  unsettled  question  of  duty,  was  con- 
demned as  a  superstition.  The  tendency  to  be  satisfied  with  no 
proofs  of  piety  which  did  not  involve  a  vivid  consciousness  of  a 
change  of  heart  at  some  definite  moment,  was  regarded  by  many 
sober-minded  Chriatiana  with  disfavor.  The  censorious  spiiit  iu 
which  those  whose  temperament  prevented  them  from  being  kin- 
dled to  fervor  were  sometimes  judged,  was  not  in  accord  with 
charity.  In  short,  Methodism  was  a  great  outburst  of  religious  feel- 
ing. As  might  be  expected  at  such  on  epocli,  evil  was  mingled  with 
good.  Tlie  merits  and  benefits  of  the  movement  far  outweighed  the 
attendant  evils  and  errors.  This  fact  is  attested  by  the  reformation 
of  morals  and  the  lessening  of  crime  which  everywhere  followed  in 
the  steps  of  tbe  Methodist  preachers.  It  would  bo  strange  if  this 
great  quickening  of  spiritual  life  hod  found  no  expression  in  song. 
The  poet  of  Methodism  waa  Charles  Wesley.  The  remarkable 
merit  of  his  hymns  is  indicated  by  the  welcome  accorded  to  them  by 
religious  bodies  with  theological  tenets  at  variance  with  his  own. 

Of  the  two  leaders,  Whitefield  was  more  amiable  and  winning 

^^  in  his  natural  temper,  and  had  no  equal  in  pathetic 

whiMMd      oratory.     Neither  in  learning  nor  in  fertility  of  thought 

did  he  rise  above  tbe  common  level.     We  look  in  vain 

in  bin  sermons  for  anv   marks  of  urifiinality.     The   deference 
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which  be  paid  to  mooda  and  impnlsefl  bordered  on  puerility.  Jofatt 
Weidey  wftB  a  trained  man.  poaaesaed  of  acboUrly  acquirement^' 
He  was  more  of  a  logician  itian  a  pliiloBoplier,  but  the  combinataon 
in  bim  of  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  entitle  him  to  a  dia- 
tinguisfaed  rank  among  religious  founders.  He  kept  before  him 
certain  definite  objects  of  endeavor,  and  wlvnnccd  with  a  clear 
^IaJ3ce,  a  dauatlees  spirit^  and  au  unfaltering  step  to  the  realization 
of  them. 

The  resnlta  of  Wesley's  work  were  greater  in  the  last  ten  y< 
of  his  life  than  in  the  fifty  years  previoua     When  the  confers] 

met  in  1790  there  were  115  circuits  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 29^  itinerant  preachers,  and  71,5€8  members. 
The  Aggregate  number  of  circuits  in  the  different  countries 
240;  of  preachers,  541  ;  of  members,  134,549.  There  were  19^ 
miasiuuaries  in  foreign  parts.  Of  the  Conference  of  preacher^ 
Wesley,  with  his  brother  Charles,  liod  been  the  sole  director.  He 
had  established,  however,  the  custom  of  taking  ooonsel  with  them, 
so  that,  after  his  death,  they  were  prepared  to  become  a  self- 
goTcming  body.  In  view  of  the  cffecls  of  bis  labors,  as  seen  in  so 
many  lands,  be  could  utter,  without  boasiiug,  the  memorablA' 
words :  "  My  parish  is  the  world." 

If  Whitefield  was  not  the  founder  of  the  evangelical  school  in 
the  Established  Church,  he  did  very  much  to  develop  it  and  pro- 
mote its  growth.  This  movement  has  been  described  as  the 
renvoi  of  Puritanism  in  the  Church  of  England.  Among  the 
preachers  and  writers  who  are  identified  with  it  arc  William  Ro- 
raaine  (1714-1795),  who  was  stricter  in  his  Calvinism  than  moet 
of  them  ;  Henry  Venn  (1724-1797),  who,  like  Bomaine,  was  at- 
tached to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,  until  her  act  of  "  secefr- 
eion  "  or  separation,  in  1781,  and  who  wrote  the  "  Complete  Duty 
of  Man,"  a  sincere  and  vigorous  work  on  practical  piety  ;  John 
Newton  (1725-1807),  the  pastor  of  Olney,  v^hose  own  experience 
of  rescue  from  a  life  of  extreme  depravity  qualifietl  him  to  give 
counsel  to  all  who  were  afflicted  with  remorse  ;  Cowper,  the  poet 
(1731-1800),  whose  morbid  spirit  was  not  darkened,  but  was 
helped  and  comforteil  by  evangelical  religion,  and  by  the  sym- 
patby  of  Newton;  Thomas  Scott  (1747-1821).  the  succeesor  of 
Newton  at  Olney,  and  the  author  of  "  The  Force  of  Truth  "  and  of 
the  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  both  of  which  were  widely  popu- 
lar, and  the  first  of  which  embraces  an  account  of  the  writer's 
own  spiritual  experience  ;  Joseph  Miluer  (1744-1797),  the  oburcli 
biatorian    of   the  evangelical    school,  who    composed  liia  work 
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maiiilj'  for  tbo  piirposo  of  describing  what  gooil  had  been  effected 
by  ChriBtianity,  in  onler  that  his  reatlers  might  be  edified  by  tha 
Bamitive.  As  a  popular  writer,  Uaiinali  More  (1745-1833)  had  a 
large  measure  of  esteem.  As  the  eighteenth  century  approached 
its  end,  the  Evangelicals  Ijecome  a  numerous  and  compact  body 
in  the  English  Church.  A  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  their 
cause  was  exerted  by  the  orator  and  statesmnu,  AVilliam  \Vilbcr- 
force.  In  addition  to  the  effect  of  hia  example  and  of  his  philan- 
thropic labors  in  ParHament,  he  publiahed,  in  1797,  "  A  Practical 
View  of  the  Prevailing  Keligioua  Syatem  in  the  Higher  and 
Middle  Closaea  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Gcal  Christianity.'* 
The  e£fect  of  this  work  in  England  aiul  America  was  great,  and  it 
was  transhited  into  several  languages. 

The  nonconforming  bodies,  as  well  aa  the  Church  of  EngSand, 
felt  the  awakening  breath  of  tlie  Methodist  revival.    In  the  Qrsfe 
BctiRion  In      ^1^1'  '^f  ^^^  century  each  of  the  three  principal  dissent^ 
I  i^^^Stg"^     ^S  denominations,  the  Presbyterians,  (ho  Independents, 
^"^^^  and  the  Baptists — of  which  the  two  former  were  by  far 

the  most  numerous — had  in  the  ranks  of  their  ministry  men  of  de* 
Berved  distinction.  Calamy  (1671-1732)  was  a  Presbyterian,  and 
a  leader  among  the  nonconforming  clergy  of  London.  Watts 
(1C74-1748)  and  Doddridge  (1702-1751)  were  shining  lighU  m  the 
Independent  body.  Few  books  of  a  practical  cast  have  been  mora 
read  and  valued  than  Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Progresg  of  BeUgion 
in  the  SouL"  Among  the  Baptists,  John  Gale  (1G80-1721)  was 
justly  eminent  for  his  biblical  and  oriental  learning.  Tlie  preaching 
of  the  nonconfonnists  still  retained,  in  no  small  degree,  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Puritan  times,  although  the  form  and  style  of  sermons 
were  altered  to  suit  the  later  standards  of  literary  taste.  ^Vrian 
Epeculations  found  some  favor  in  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
circlea  At  a  convention  of  Loutlou  nonconforming  ministers  at 
Baiters'  Hall  in  1719,  a  majority  refused — not  all  of  them,  however, 
on  the  ground  of  disbelief — to  subscribe  to  a  Trinitarian  confes- 
Biou.  The  Baptists  were  not  wholly  united  on  the  question  of 
open  and  strict  communion.  A  great  majority  were  for  the  latter 
view.  The  principal  division  among  them  was  between  the  Gen- 
oral  and  Particular  Baptists.  The  former  class  were  Arminians,  and 
the  latter  Calvinists.  In  1770  the  more  orthodox  portion  of  the 
General  Baptists  formed  on  association  colled  the  New  Connection. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller  (1754-1815), 
the  Otlvinism  of  the  Partictilor  Buptiats  assumed  a  mltif^ted  form. 
The  spread  of  the  tenet  uf  open  communion  among  the  Baptists 
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wgra  euBtwleJ  at  tha  jfethodiit  mii^tiiigi  faaai  tbeir  vajxnto  tbe 

[  for  fkcir  iaacMBd  ifrnfanBtyaad  fhtir 
in  fbe  kttv  lair  of  fb«  evtoz?.  to  Um  Ifafbodist  ref- 

A  iffigimw  nvival,  vift  iw|whiii  leatarM  in  »Mwiia<i 
llie  rennd  in  Fnghftfl,  tSiSbem^  wemmmlmi  iwriJT  in  iU 

oeemred  £■  Aawritt     Ik  Hew  Thirknil.  u  m  tbe 
»taiK«v  eooDtry,  AjiBiiiiiiiiMa  iMd  widJyyd.    Tha  tuThfng 

■oleiaii  ia  iU  tone,  boi  «m  Bm  m  ^iped  to  Qw  mdenlaading 
tlMB  to  tb«  weamkaSitj  ukd  the  gftrtinna  It  dwelt  mamlj  oa  the 
WMnl  dotiM  of  man  to  God  and  his  Idfew-crcAtare^  and  nadaj 
ywwiinffpt  the  ethical  aide  of  Oiriatianity.  The  New  Eng 
wtOns  had  made  U  a  point  to  reqaire  proofs  of  regeneration 
aODdition  of  membership  ia  the  church.  Hence  a  sharp  line 
drawn  between  the  conrerted  and  the  nnconTcrted,  and  this  was 
made  npparent  in  the  character  of  the  preaching.  Ciril  pri^ 
In  the  coloiiiea  of  Msaaachiisetts  and  New  Haren  were 
to  church  roembcra.  Tliey  alooe  could  Tote  or  hold  office.  But 
this  had  no  connection  with  the  raoTement  to  enlarge  the  Umite  of 
tbe  church  hy  admitting  to  a  partiiU  connection  with  it  a  elaas  who 
mi^ht  not  profess  to  hare  cxpcrinnced  a  Fpiritnal  change.  The 
"half-way  covenant "  was  at  length  extendrelj-  adopted,  br  which 
the  cbildren  of  persons  baptized  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  re- 
c<*ive  hftptiflm  on  an  fissent  of  their  parents  to  the  church  coTenant^. 
nrifl  their  agreement  to  suhmit  to  the  discipline  of  tlie  bodj. 
Another  innovation  on  the  previous  system  was  the  reception  of 

unconverted  persons  to  tbe  Lord's  Supper  as  a  *'  means j 
"ih*KT^t     of  grace.       Both  these  practices  bad  stroug  advocat 

among  ministr-rs  of  on  earnest  chnj-acter  and  of  Calvinistif 
ODiniona.    In  1727  Jonathan  Edwards  became  tbe  minister  of  Nor4>«- 
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ftmptoD,  iirst  as  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  Stoddard,  at  whose 
dealh,  in  1729,  be  became  sole  pastor.  Edwards  was  bora  in 
1703.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1720.  ^Vhen  quite  young, 
he  evinced  intellectual  powers^  especially  metapbysical  genius,  of  n 
▼ery  high  order.  He  read  Iioclie,  as  he  teDa  ua,  ■with  the  eagerness 
with  which  a  miser  counts  his  gold.  Hia  piety  was  most  profound 
and  sincere.  He  mingled  the  keenest  logic  and  tbe  utmost  ardor 
in  theological  inquiry  with  a  devout  and  contemplative  turn  of 
mind  charncteristic  of  the  mystic  His  diaries  record  heavenly  vi- 
sions, or  experiences  tbnt  almost  deaerve  tLis  name,  of  the  gtory 
of  God  and  the  beauty  of  Christ^  Persuaded  that  the  half-way 
covenant  and  the  reception  of  the  unconverted  to  the  oomnninion 
were  errors,  he  took  ground  publicly  against  these  customs.  His 
sermons  were  thoughtful  and  argumentative,  yet  pkin  and  search- 
ing. They  were  dehverod,  with  little  or  no  action,  from  the  manu- 
script, but  with  that  manifest  depth  of  conrietion  and  of  feeling 
which  has  been  likened  to  "white  heat.'*  In  173-i  there  began  in 
his  parish  on  awakening  of  religious  interest  which  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  additions  to  tlie  church  of  converts, 
young  and  old,  were  very  numerous  Similar  revivala  occurred  in 
other  places.  At  about  tbe  eome  time,  there  was  a  religious 
awakening  in  New  Jersey.  In  1739,  alter  a  lull  in  the  religioua 
whitt-floM  In  movement,  it  recommenced.  It  was  in  October,  1740, 
Hew  KugiMd.  tiia^  Whitefield,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-five,  on  his  sec- 
ond visit  to  America,  having  made  a  tour  and  preached  witli 
marked  effect  in  the  Middle  and  Souibern  States  and  in  Eastern 
New  England,  visited  Edwards  at  Northampton.  Mrs.  Edwards 
wrote  to  her  brother  in  New  Haven,  under  date  of  October  24, 
1740 :  "  He  makes  loss  of  the  doctrines  than  our  American  preachers 
generally  do,  and  aims  more  at  ufTecting  the  heart  He  is  a  bom 
orator.  You  have  already  heard  of  his  deep-toned,  yet  clear  and 
melodious  voice.  It  is  perfect  music.  It  ia  wonderful  to  see  what 
a  spell  he  casts  over  an  audience  by  proclaiming  the  simplest  tnttlis 
of  the  Bible.  I  have  seen  upwards  of  a  thousand  people  hang 
on  his  words  with  breathless  silence,  broken  only  by  aw  occasional, 
half -suppressed  sob.  He  impresses  the  ignorant,  and  not  lens  tbe 
half -educated  and  refined."  The  labors  of  Whitefield,  Elwarda, 
and  others  were  attended  with  revivals  in  many  places  in  New  Eng- 
land. Physical  manifestations — trances,  and  the  like — sometimes 
occurred  while  the  revival  preachers  delivered  their  discoursea 
Other  exhibitions  of  strong  emotion — as  tears  and  audible  exclairin* 
tiona — were  not  iufreuueuL. 
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A  leading  ytti  in  pcomoting  tbe  mnab  m  New  Jenef  and  . 
Ptnatjhnam  «■•  Ukan  hj  three  |we«JiaiB  of  tbe  innilj  of  Tes- 
DanL  Williftm  TomiBt,  the  eldeet  of  them,  establMbed  I 
e  "  log  eoQege  '  at  Xeefaaau&T,  tweotj  miles  Dorth  of  | 
Fhil«delphie.  Tiam  semmaiy  vme  the  pereot  of  PriocetoQ  GoQcgB. 
Hia  sona,  Gilbert  And  Wuiiem,  were  boUi  Ibidble  pceedten,  aad 
bolb — tbe  former  espedalljr— oo-oper»ted  aetiT^j  with  White- 
field  io  his  ereogelistic  efforts.  In  that  regiOQ,  sa  in  Nev  £ng- 
lead,  eodeaiaelical  divisioii  was  cms  uuuonuitapt  of  the  reTiTals. 
^Rie  Preafajieriaiu^  sziKMiff  whom  <hA  ji»fl»M<TH^  of  the  Scottish  and 
Iriub  element  was  prcTilent,  chai;ged  the  remsl  preachers  with 
being  enthusiasts,  for  setting  up  emotional  ciiteris  of  rcgeDeraliotiy 
and  for  pronouncing  uncoDTerted  anch  minxstera  and  people  as 
thejr  judged  not  to  meet  this  subjective  test  The  oooservatiTes 
comphuned,  also,  of  the  irruption  of  the  itinerant  presdwis  into 
parishes  where  thej  were  not  inrited,  and  aocosed  them  of  foment' 
ing  divisiona  and  contentions.  The  adherents  of  this  party  were 
tenoed  the  "  old  side."  The  cbaropioQa  of  the  reTival,  among 
whom  New  Englxud  infiuences  were  preTalcnt^  were  styled  the  "  new 
side,"  or  "  new  lights."  The  dispute  went  ou  until  it  caused  a 
diTiidon  between  s^'oods,  which  continued  from  1745  to  1T5S. 

In  New  England,  dtBturbancea  and  disaensions  of  a  grave  clmr- 
Bcter  arose.  "  Separatists,"  who  affirmed  that  thej  were  not  edified 
ubcta  oioa  ^y  ^^  preoching  in  tbe  pariah  churches^  formed,  in  por- 
ffnBtrrrini.  ticulsT  in  Bostem  Connecticut,  distinct  congregations. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  by  law  these  dinsire  moTementa, 
Tbe  uncharitable  denuufdation  of  ministers  who  were  deemed  to 
be  frigid  in  tbcir  piety,  and  kindred  extravagances,  brought  re- 
proach on  tbe  eminent  promoters  of  the  reWval,  MThitefield  him- 
self was  unjustly  believed  to  be  bent  on  the  displncing  of  the 
regular  minist^'rs  of  the  old  school,  and  the  substitution  for  them 
of  ministers  from  abroad.  Between  his  first  and  second  risits  to  New 
England,  various  associations  of  ministers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  two  colleges.  Harvard  and  Yale,  protested 
agiiiust  any  further  countenance  of  him  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  cburchea  He  outlived,  however,  this  disfavor,  and  in  his 
later  visits,  after  the  second,  was  welcomed  by  muuy  who  had 
before  treated  bim  with  colduesii.  With  tbe  fruits  of  the  revival 
Edwards  himself  was  not  wholly  satisfied.  He  saw  that  there  was 
much  unhealthy  excitement  He  found,  to  his  grief,  that  many 
converts  fell  away.  He  iievor  ceased,  however,  to  consider  the 
movement  m,  on  the  whole,  a  genuine  and  most  beneficent  work 
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of  Qtxl's  grace.  Many  were  of  the  some  opLuion,  while  laany^ 
whose  CalTiuism  was  of  a  moderate  ijpe,  and  who  found  extrava- 
gances of  doctrme  as  well  as  of  emoUou  in  the  "  new  lights," 
held  that  a  preponderance  of  evil  hod  reaultetl,  and  referred  to  the 
time  of  "the  great  reTival"  as  the  "late  period  of  enthoaiiuiui." 
This  phrase  was  employed  by  President  Ezra  Stiles,  of  Yale  Col- 
lego,  the  moat  learned  man  of  that  period  in  New  England,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  and  estimable  character,  but  not  in  ihcologic:al 
sympatby  with  Edwards  and  with  the  school  which  had  sprung  up 
under  his  leadership.  Dr.  Charles  Chauncey,  a  distinguiahed  Con- 
gregational divine  in  Boston,  and  more  of  a  latitudinarian  than 
Stiles,  opposed  all  itinerant  preaching,  and  thought  that  the  main 
effect  produced  by  the  revival  was  "  a  commotion  in  the  passious." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  THB  PERIOD  OF  THB  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION  TO  THE  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON. 


Thb  French  Bevolutiou  was  an  uprising  against  the  privileged 
classes — the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy.  The  Church  held  an 
flt«u>  t>(  tti*  immense  amount  of  land,  seigniorial  control  over  a  mul- 
Jj[),""^°Jj  titude  of  peasants,  besides  a  vast  income  from  tithea  and 
Fr»nm.  from  other  sources     They  partook  to  the  full  of  that 

deep  corrujition  of  the  nobility  which  was  one  of  the  main  provo- 
cations to  the  gfreat  revolt  Prelates  lived  at  a  distance  from  theii* 
dioceses,  and  expended  their  revenues  in  indolence  and  luxuri- 
ous pleasures.  The  common  priests,  as  a  rule,  were  ignorant  and 
ill-paid.  The  Church  had  in  its  hands  the  whole  management  of 
education.  The  Church  had  supported  the  tyranuy  of  the  Bourbon 
kings.  The  lack  of  religious  earnestness  on  the  part  of  its  rulers 
had  left  on  open  course  for  the  progress  of  free- thin  king.  Under 
them,  religion  had  wellnigh  lost  its  power  among  the  miildle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  French  population.  The  Church  had  helped 
to  drive  the  Huguenots  from  the  laud,  and,  in  this  way  among 
others,  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  moral  and  conservative  forces 
which  might  have  held  back  the  revolutionarj'  party  frum  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  it  plunged.  Many  of  the  leading  ecclesiastics  had 
themselves  imbibed  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  ready  to  doft  their  robes  and  to  figure  as  champions  of  bumau 
rights  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo);la 
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It  was  Uie  impoverifihrnent  of  tlie  public  treftaurj  which  made 
necessary   the    convoking  of    the  Stat«s-Qeaeral   in  1789.     The 
Church,  with  ita  immense  wealth,  could  not  fait  to  be  an 
tiot)  uid  um    immediate  object  of  attention.     After  preliminary  levies 
on  ecclesiasticnJ  propert}*,  it  was  finally,  ou  motion  of 
ToUeyrancl,  Biahop  of  Autun.  all  confiscatoiL     Eccle&iobtics,  it  whs 
ordained,  Bhould  receive  a  fixed  Btipeud  from  the  public  coffers. 
Tbe  astute  Talleyrand,  through  all  the  political  changes  that  followed^  j 
until  after  tbe  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  in  1830^J 
continued  to  piny  a  prominent  pari     The  absorption  of  the  Churclil 
property  was  followed  by  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  re 
lease,  by  legal  enactment,  of  all  monks  and  nuns  from  their  vowa. 
The  dioceses  were  completely  remodelled,  and  their  boundaries  coa*J 
formed  to  the  new  departinents  into  which  the  kingdom  was  di- 
vided.    Each  was  to  have  its  bishop,  independent  of  every  other. 
Bishops  and  pastors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.     There  ' 
to  be,  however,  no  rupture  of  the  tie  between  the  French  Church^ 
and  the  papacy.     To  these  measures  the  pope  and  a  great  portion 
of  the  clergy  were  naturally  hostile.     The  requirement  that  the 
clergy  should  swear  allogiance  to  the  new  constitution  brought  on 
a  collision.     The  pope,  in  1791,  issued  a  bull  which  put  imder  tha>J 
ban  all  priests  who  bad  taken  the  required   oath.     This  bull  WOA* 
not  published  in  France,  or  heeded  by  the  government     The  clergy 
wore  broken  into  two  classes^those  who  complied  with  the  law 
and  took  the  oath,  and  the  recusant  prelates  and  priests  who,  with 
the  nobility,  emigrated  in  large  numbers  from  the  coantry.     On 
the  21st  of  September,  1792,  tbe  National  Convention  proclaimed 
Franco  a  republic.     In  January,  1793,  they  condemned  the  king, 
Louis  XVL,  to  deatiL    The  emigration  of  the  nobles  and  priests,  aud| 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  foreign  powers  for  the  suppressioa! 
of  the  republic,  infused  a  fanatical  riolence  into  the  minds  of  the 
anient  revolutionists.     Tlie   Catholic  religion   was  for* 
mally  abolished,  as  being  hostile  to  the  French  BepubUa 
A  new  calendar  was  instituted,  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  republic     In  the  room  of  the  week,  there 
was  a  division  of  time  into  periods  of  ten  days.     So  the  Lord's  Day 
was  no  longer  to  continue  as  a  day  of  rest  or  of  religious  observ- 
ances.   The  cUmax  was  put  upon  these   anti-Christian   proceed' 
ings  when  a  profligate  woman,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Reason^  j 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  concourse  in  tbe  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  was  enthroned  as  an  object  of  homage.     So  far  were  the  pop- 
ulace carried  in  this  delirium  of  impiety.    Atheism  was  sentimenta) 
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as  well  as  saynge.  In  iboso  movemonlH  clergymen  pari  icipnted. 
Gobet,  Bishop  of  Paris,  with  bis  vicar-generals  appeoreil  before  the 
National  Convention,  with  the  iivowul  that  they  had  heretofore  de- 
ceived the  people,  but  that  hereafter  they  would  take  their  place 
among  the  worsbipperB  of  freedom  and  equality.  Tlie  wild  march 
of  irreligion  received  a  check  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Reijjn  of  Terror,  Kobcapierre,  who  was  a  deist,  caused 
a  decree  to  be  issued  to  the  effect  that  tite  French  nation  acknowl- 
edges a  Supreme  Qeiug  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  The  fall 
of  Robespierre  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Directory  put  a 
stop  for  the  time  to  meddling  with  religious  affairs  on  the  part  of 
the  govemmeut.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  instincts  prompting 
to  worsliip  could  not  be  wholly  stifled,  even  when  the  institutions 
of  religion  had  been  trodden  in  the  dust  A  sect  of  deiata,  called 
Theophilanlhropiats,  sprang  up,  who  numbered  twenty  thousand  in 
Paris,  and  were  found  in  other  cities.  In  Piiris  they  occupied  ten 
churches.  Their  creed  was  the  obligation  to  love  God  and  man. 
But  their  zeal  soon  died  out.  In  1802  they  were  excluded  by  the 
Consuls  from  the  national  churches. 

In  1791  the  Kntional  Assembly  had  annexed  the  papal  districts 
of  Avignon  and  Venaiasin  to  the  French  dominion.  The  pope, 
Pius  YT.,  protested  against  this  seizure.  He  united  witli 
the  allied  sovereigns  who  were  leagued  against  Franco, 
The  victories  of  Napoleon  iu  Italy  compelled  Pius,  in 
1797,  to  agree  to  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  where  he  resigned  his 
title  to  the  countries  wrested  from  him,  gave  up  to  the  new  Cisal- 
pine Republic,  founded  by  Niipoleou,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ro- 
maguA,  agreed  to  pay  thirty  million  li\Tes,  and  allowed  the  French 
to  strip  Borne  of  precious  manuscripts  and  works  of  art  These 
went  to  Paris  among  the  trophies  of  the  conqueror.  The  republican 
feeling  in  the  papal  kingdom  was  used  by  the  French  to  advance 
their  own  purposes.  In  1797  an  insurrection  in  Rome,  in  which 
a  French  general  lost  his  life,  was  seized  on  by  the  Directory  as  a 
pretext  for  occupying  the  papal  territory.  In  the  following  year 
a  Roman  Republic  was  proclaimed.  The  pope  was  carried  away 
as  a  captive,  and  not  long  after  (August  20.  1799)  he  died  at 
Valence  in  France. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  the  efforts  of  Napo- 

B«aiirioui  In-    leon  to  build  up  religious  institutions  anew  from  their 

ruins  began.     In  all  his  measures  he  was  careful  to 

guard  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  and  of  himself  as 

its  bead,  and  to  confine  papal  prerogatives  within  narrow  bounda 
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In  1801  be  concluded  a  concordat  with  Pope  Pius'VIL.in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  a  majority  o( 
the  French  people,  and  03  such  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
govemmeut  The  emigrant  clergy  were  to  renouuce  all  claim  la 
the  oflicea  which  they  had  left.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  tho  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  classes  of  priests,  all  the  priest*  were 
to  reaigu  Iheir  places,  and  to  be  reappointed.  Archbiahojw  and 
bishops  were  to  bo  appointed  by  the  government.  To  them  the 
pope  was  to  grant  canonical  institution.  The  rights  which  had 
belongotl  to  (he  kings  of  Franco  were  to  inhere  in  the  Consuls. 
The  next  year  (1802)  Napoleon  promulgated  certain  organic  lawn 
of  the  Church.  They  were  shaped  according  to  the  old  principles 
of  Gallioau  freedom.  Decrees  of  the  popes,  and  even  of  general 
councils,  were  not  to  lie  published  in  France  without  the  j^acfit  of 
the  government.  As  a  defeuee  against  ewIeHiasticnl  courts,  there 
might  be  a  resort  to  civil  inbunals.  Monastic  orders  were  abol- 
ished. All  teachers  in  tUo  seminaries  were  to  subscribe  to  the 
declaration  of  the  French  clergy  in  1(582.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  pope  to  these  enactments,  he  came  to  Paris,  in 
1804,  to  crown  Nfti>olcon.  When,  however,  several  years 
iMiDon  irith  after  (1808),  the  emperor  went  bo  far  as  to  demand  the 
"*  creation  of  a  Patriarch  of  France,  to  bo  appointed  by  him- 

self, required  the  introduction  of  his  legal  code  into  the  papal 
kingdom,  the  abolition  of  cloisters  and  of  the  rule  of  clerical  celi- 
bacy, and  rc<^uircd  tho  pope  to  join  him  in  the  league  against  Bag- 
land  and  to  close  his  ports  against  tlio  enemy,  Hns  VIL  refused 
compliance.  As  a  penalty,  in  1809  his  states  were  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire,  A  papal  bull  of  oicommuuication  against  all  un- 
righteous assailants  of  the  Holy  See  was  issued,  and  Napoleon  was 
privately  informed  that  he  was  included  amoug  them.  The  pope 
was  carried  as  a  prisoner,  first  to  Savona,  and  then  into  France. 
Under  these  trying  eircumstancftsPiiia  VIL  maintained  his  position 
with  firmnesa  Twenty-seven  bishoprics  in  France  were  vnc&at 
A  sect  of  "  pure  Catholics,"  adherents  of  the  pope,  was  ariHing, 
who  were  obliged  to  hold  their  services  in  aecreL  Nnpoleon  de- 
prived Pius  Vn.  of  the  cardiuals,  and  even  of  his  pri^te  eecre- 
taiy.  The  proceedings  of  the  emperor  in  relation  to  the  calling 
of  a  national  synod,  which  met  on  June  17,  1811,  and  reassem- 
bled,  after  being  once  dissolved  by  the  imperious  sovereign,  in- 
duced the  pope  to  make  lai^e  concessions.  He  was  brought  to 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  roughly  treated  by  Napoleon  after  his  return 
from  Buasia,  in  1812.    At  length  there  was  a  preliminary  agrees 
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xn«Di>  llie  prorisiona  of  which  were  nj^'eeahle  lo  the  emperor  ;  but, 
oontraiy  to  ft  stipulation,  he  published  it  bt-fore  tho  pope  had  cod- 
ferred  with  his  cardinals.  Thia  called  outawaraing  from  the  pop© 
agaiDst  giving  credence  to  the  reporta  relative  to  a  concordat  Re- 
newed persecution  of  the  pontiff  was  the  result,  wltich  terminated 
at  the  fall  of  Napoleon  and  tho  triumph  of  the  allies.  In  1814, 
Plus  MX  once  more  entered  lionie. 

An  important  consequence  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  seen] arising  of  the  eccleaiaHlical  states 
-nwamiuui  ^^  Gtenuauv.  Thej  were  converted  into  commmutiea 
cbSSta  i^tler  civil  rule.  The  Rhine  provinces  were  annexed  to 
oemui;.  France.  In  1810  the  last  ecclesiastical  state  was  abol- 
ished and  changfid  into  a  grand-dukedom.  Cloisters  in  Germany, 
except  in  Auatiia,  were  abolished.  During  the  conflicts  of  the  pe- 
riod, vacant  bishoprics  remained  unfilled.  When  Germany  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  only  five  old  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
were  liviug.  In  procesa  of  time  concordats  were  concluded  be- 
tween German  princes  and  the  pope,  and  the  vacant  ecclesiastical 
places  were  filled. 

lu  Naples,  which  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1806,  and 
delivered  to  Joseph  Bonfiparte,  the  monastic  orders  were  generally 
Tio  Rmiuu)  ftl'olislied,  and  their  property  appropriated  by  the  gov- 
c»thoiic  eraracnfc.  The  principles  of  the  Napoleonic  code  rel- 
N>piMM)d  ative  to  marriage  by  civil  contract,  etc,  were  ao  repug- 
nant to  the  pope  that  ho  refused  canonical  institution 
to  the  bishops.  In  1808,  Joseph  became  King  of  Spain,  The  In- 
quisition was  abcjlished.  In  1809  the  cloisters  all  bhared  the  same 
fate.  The  Cortes,  which  represented  the  opposite  or  national 
party,  declared,  in  1813,  th.-it  the  luquitution  was  incompatible  with 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  country.  In  whatever  part  of  Europe 
the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  felt,  the  ciWl  authority  was  made 
supreme,  the  authority  of  the  papacy  was  curtailed  and  made  aub- 
onlinate  to  the  rulers  of  the  State,  nnd  institutions  like  monas- 
tic establish  me  utfl,  specially  characteristic  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
swept  away.  The  mediaeval  was  Uansformed  into  the  modem 
itate. 
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CHAPTER  T. 

THE  PAPACT  SDtCB  THB  FALL  OF  VAFOLBOS  L  :  CHEKnAlim 
15  THK  ECBOFBAK  OOUHTBIES. 

Thi  fan  of  KapdeoD  restored  Fias  YIL  to  Rome,  and  euabled 
him  to  resuzDe  the  exercise  of  his  pontifical  aathoritj.  He  came 
■null  Mill  back,  an  object  of  Qzurerwl ^rapathr.  which  his  patiecce 
■"  '■'"'  had  merited.  Th«  storms  of  the  revolation  were  over. 
Tha  papacj  now,  at  the  b^inning  of  a  new  era  of  Enropean  luatorjr, 
was  at  libertj  to  elect  what  policy  it  would  parsae.  It  is  remark- 
able that  three  oat  of  Uie  four  natioua  that  had  oonquered  Bona- 
parte, and  had  thus  giren  b^edom  to  the  pope,  were  not  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  fold.  Russia  was  Greek,  Kngland  and  Prussia 
were  Protesiani  ETerjwhere  in  Europe  there  was  a  longing  in 
the  minds  of  tho  people  for  constitutional  freedom  under  the  forms 
of  monarchy.  This  feeling  of  aversion  to  arbitrar^r  government 
was  deeply  implanted  in  the  French  mind.  It  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  ardently  cherished  south  of  the  Alps  and  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Unhappily,  there  set,  in  a  strong  opposing  current  in 
the  direction  of  absolutism.  The  exceases  of  the  revolutionary 
period  had  begotten  a  horror  of  everything  that  savored  of  repuh* 
hcan  government  Tho  "throne  and  the  altar **  must  be  rees- 
tablished in  their  former  dignity  and  strength.  The  ContinenLal 
monarchs  were  united  in  this  sentiment,  Bussia  was  bent  on 
patting  down  movements  in  favor  of  freedom  with  a  strong  hond- 
Aostria,  gaided  by  the  counsels  of  the  astute  Mettemich,  was  of  the 
same  mind.  Prussia,  after  some  vacillatiou,  joined  hands  with  her 
German  rival.  The  Holy  Alliance  between  the  three  sovereigns,  to 
which  the  other  rulers  on  the  Continent  acceded,  while  it  contuned 
a  pledge  to  govern  righteously  and  to  promote  justice  and  relig- 
ion, was  based  on  the  old  principle  of  legitimacy — the  doctrine 
that  the  authority  of  kings  Is  the  direct  gift  of  God,  and  not  de- 
rived from  their  subjocta.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  combine 
to  quell  popular  insurrections  wherever  they  should  break  out. 

The  pnpncy  espoused  the  cause  of  Absolutism,     la  the  middle 

ages  the  popes  had  been  considered  tho  champions  of  tho  people. 

and  their  protectors  gainst  the  tyranny  of  secular  rulers 

«atb«*ia«Dr  and  of  local  oc^lcsiaBtics.     They  hod  placed  themselves 

at  the  head  of  gr*>ftt  movements,  like  the  crusitdes,  in 

which  tue  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were 
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profoundly  interested.  They  hod  baptized  and  taken  under  tbeir 
own  paterual  guidance  the  prevailing  martial  taste  aud  the  popular 
hatred  of  the  infidel  But  now  there  was  a  reversal  of  their  posi^ 
tion.  They  were  utterly  loath  to  surrender  any  of  the  old  prerog- 
atives of  their  station  in  order  to  accommodate  themselves  to  tha 
altered  conJition  of  the  public  mind  and  the  new  character  of  Euro- 
pean society.  Tbeir  bitter  experiences  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  the  recollectioD  of  the  wUd  excesses  of  Uberalisiu,  the  desire  to 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  the  papal  kingdom,  the  viadictivd 
and  intolerant  conservatism  of  the  great  body  of  the  zealous  sup- 
porters of  Borne  in  France  and  in  Southern  Europe,  were  so  many 
additional  reasons  for  taking  sides  with  tlio  dominant  reaction 
against  the  aspirations  and  struggles  of  the  people. 

In  the  papal  curia  there  were  two  parties ;  the  one,  that  of  the 
telanti,  led  by  Cardinal  Paces,  was  for  abolishing  the  French  con- 
partiMiuUM  stitutioD  ID  the  Roman  state,  restoring  ecclesiastical 
p«pAi  cori».  property  to  its  former  possessors,  aud  for  bringing  back 
completely  the  old  order  of  things,  with  all  its  wrongs  and  evils. 
The  other,  the  party  of  the  liberali,  led  by  a  sagacious  man.  Cardi- 
nal Consalvi,  was  for  retaining  beneficent  improvements  which, 
during  the  period  of  revolution,  hatl  been  incorporated  in  the  po 
litiod  system.  He  had  but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  success  in 
this  praiseworthy  effort.  Uniformity  of  administration  was,  to  be 
sure,  preserved  ;  but  the  offices  wcro  token  from  laymen  and  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  addition  to  the  mischiefs  of  cleri- 
cal misgovemmeut,  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  property  cut  off 
a  great  part  of  the  public  revenue,  and,  besides,  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  a  burdensome  public  debt.  The  Inquisition  and  the  In- 
dex, the  old  weapons  of  priestly  intolerance,  were  again  brought 
into  use.  In  relation  to  the  Church  at  large,  Pius  VII.  adopted  an 
BMcdoiK  analogous  reactionary  policy.  One  of  his  first  measures 
p^pvi  raw*  waa  the  issue  of  a  bull,  on  August  7,  1814,  authorizing 
the  revival  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Nothing  could  mora 
signally  betoken  the  altered  temper  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  nders. 
The  new  Jesuits  were  of  a  harsh  and  fanatical  temper.  They  went 
to  work  at  once  to  get  the  education  of  the  young  into  their  hands. 
They  even  avowed  the  loose  ethical  maxima  which,  at  a  former 
day,  had  brought  on  them  so  heavy  a  weight  of  odiuoL  Another 
ii*raK«ion  characteriatic  measure  was  the  publication  of  a  bull,  in 
'  fcro^i^  1816,  in  which  Bible  societies  were  denoimced,  and  stig- 
Fimiw.  matized  as  a  pest.     The  govemmentfi  in  Southern  Eu- 

rope showed  themselves  prompt  to  cooperate  with  the  Boman  curiik 
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This  was  the  cas«  in  Sardinia,  Tnscftny,  and  Kaples.  In  Spain, 
Fenlinand  VIL  called  bock  tbe  Jesoits  whom  his  grandfather  had 
OTpftTlwd,  and  fenewed  the  ijnauy  of  the  Inquisition.  The  sup- , 
praned  ooorentB  mm  natored.  The  reina  of  goTemmeni  were] 
practicaily  in  the  hands  of  tbe  bigoted  clergy.  Intolerable  tyranny 
proToked  a  revolt  The  Cort«s  obliged  the  soTOvign  to  reTerse ' 
bia  polioT,  to  drive  out  the  Jesuits,  and  to  alwliah  the  Inquuntion. 
The  Holy  Alliance  now  interfered.  Looia  XVIIL,  againat  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  I>ulke  of  Wellington^  marched  Freoch  troops  into  Spain 
and  put  down  constitutional  goTemmeuL  Tbe  rigorous  measurea 
adopted  after  that  event  by  the  Sji&iuBh  king  did  not  suffice  to 
Batiafy  the  fanatical  party,  which  rallied  about  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  and  tried  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  In  France,  the 
CSmrch,  by  sending  misdonary  preachers  through  the  hmd,  by 
means  of  pubUo  religious  processions  and  showy  ceremonies  of 
various  kinds,  and  by  the  invention  of  new  eoria  of  devotion,  such 
as  the  worship  of  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  strove  to  reawaken  an 
attachment  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.  The  priests  who  had 
taken  tbe  oath  prescribed  by  the  Xational  Assembly  in  1790,  were 
compelled  to  do  penance  or  to  lose  their  livings.  Mobs  were  al- 
lowed to  attack  the  Protestants  in  Nismes  and  in  other  towns*  and 
hundreds  of  them  were  uliiLu,  This  was  in  1815,  The  govenuuent 
at  length  interfered,  but  did  not  punish  tlie  criminala  Culleges 
and  seminaries  were  established  by  the  Jesuits,  and  these  became 
more  numerous  in  the  next  reign.  The  antipathy  which  bad  ex- 
isted against  the  Church  was  rekindled  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
reactionary  religious  })arty.  Liberalism  in  all  iU  forme  was  awak*  ; 
enod  to  a  new  life.  The  brother  of  Louis  XVUL,  the  Count  of 
Artoia,  who  went  much  beyond  the  king  in  iutolenmt  bigotry,  and 
was  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party  in  politics  and  rehgion,  as* 
cended  the  throne  in  1824.  Pius  VIL  died  in  1S23,  and  the  death 
of  Conaalvi  followed  soon  after.  There  was  no  barrier  at  Borne  in 
the  path  of  papal  absolutism.  Leo  XIL  was  devoted  to  the  party 
of  tbe  zelanti.  His  adherents  proclaimed  the  pope  supreme  over 
aecukr  rulers.  The  Jesuits  were  favored  and  exalted.  Religious 
ceremonies,  including  a  jubilee  at  Homo  in  1825,  were  celebrated 
with  ostentatious  pomp.  Meantime,  tbo  pnpal  kingdom  was  misep-  j 
ably  governed.  Tbe  moat  of  Italy  was  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
control  of  the  Austrians.  Their  troops  were  at  hand  to  atille  the 
first  outbreak  of  insurrection.  The  deep  popular  discontent  led  ta 
the  organization  of  the  Carbonari  and  other  secoret  societies,  th« 
aim  of  which  was  Italian  Hbcrty  and  unity. 
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In  France,  uuder  Charles  X,  the  ruling  Bpirita  In  the  Church 
were  zealously  in  favor  of  ultramontane  viewa  of  the  papacy,  and 
-_-.  .  .  treated  with  hostilitv  and  contempt  the  Gallieau  theory, 
iitin»iiHii  la    which  it  had  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  French 

Church  to  maintain.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield  in 
a  degree,  and  for  a  time,  to  the  rising  forces  of  liberalism,  which, 
was  hostile  alike  to  political  absolutism  and  to  the  control — for  ex* 
ample,  in  matters  of  etlucation — conceded  to  the  Jesuit  reaction. 
The  revolution  of  1830  effected  u  radicid  change.  The  government 
of  Louts  Philippe  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  clerical  jxirty. 
The  Jesuits  were  deprived  of  their  newly  acq^uii'ed  power.  The 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  i-ecoucile  the  papacy  with  the  modem 
spirit  of  liberty  wa.s  shown  in  the  abortive  experiment  made  by 

Xiameunais  and  his  nsAociates.  De  Maistre,  a  scholar 
ADdbiiu-      and  diplomatist,  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  French 

Revolution,  but  not  unfriendly  to  monarchy  under  con- 
stitutional restraints,  had  endeavored,  in  a  series  of  able  writings, 
to  vindicate  an  extreme  theory  of  the  spii'ituul  authority  of  the  pope. 
He  founded  his  position  ou  the  need  of  order  iu  the  intellectufd  and 
spiritual  world,  such  as  ouly  the  autocracy  of  the  pope  could  secure. 
His  argument  resembles  that  of  Hubbcs  iu  behalf  of  despotism  iu 
thr  political  sphere.  The  Rame  icndenciea  were  carried  further  in 
Frauce  by  Lameuuais,  with  Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  other 
associates,  iu  the  early  days  of  Louis  Philippe.  Lamennais  oou- 
tended  for  the  extension  of  suffrage,  freedom  of  worship,  liberty  of 
couscieuco,  and  liberty  of  the  press,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  as- 
serted ultramontane  ideas  of  the  pope's  spiritual  supremacy.  This 
fltrango  combination  of  opinions  was  set  forth  with  enthusiasm  in  a 
journal,  L'Av.enir.  These  doctrines  were  vrithstood  by  the  clerical 
party.  They  were  condemned  by  Pope  Gregory  X^T,,  who,  in  1831, 
succeeded  Leo  XIL  The  Journal  was  given  up.  Lamennais  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance  and  with  qualifications.  His  assodatea 
bowed  to  the  papal  decision.  Tlio  generous,  but  quixotic,  effort  to 
harmonize  discordaut  sj-stems  fell  to  the  ground.  Laconlaire  be- 
came one  of  the  most  impressive  preachers  in  the  French  Catholic 
Church.     Montalembert  did  not  abandon  his  liberality  of  spirit. 

At  about  the  time  when  the  clerical  reaction  in  France  suffered 
n  decided  check  by  the  expulsiou  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Catbolio 
^^  Church  gained  advantages  which  it  did  not  owe  to  the 

Bnudpitioa  papal  cuiia.     Iu  Great  Britain,  Catholic  Emancipation 

release^l  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  from  the  ob- 
nosioua  oaths  which  had  bcea  imposed  iu  the  times  of  the  Bestora 
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tion  and  BeTolntion,  and  they  were  made  eligible  to  the  ofBr^en  of 
state.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1830  at  Paria  was  a  risng  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Kether- 
lands,  which  resulted  in  tho  diTision  of  the  couatrr  and  the  estab- 
liahmont  of  tho  Catholic  Btaie  of  Bol^um.  Uprisings  in  Italy 
were  put  down  hy  the  help  of  Aosirian  troops.  Ma/zini  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  patriots  and  plotters. 

In  184C,  Pius  IX.  was  elect«d  pope.  Mitlftdmi  n  iatratioa  under 
his  predecessor  had  been  carried  so  far  that  when  he  died  the  nam- 
ber  of  prisoners  and  exiles  for  political  offences  num* 
bered  not  less  than  two  thousand.  The  new  pope»  an 
Italian  of  high  birth,  dignified  manners,  and  pleasing 
address,  began  his  course  by  the  adoption  of  Uberal  measurea.  He 
released  the  political  prisoners  and  procliiimod  a  general  amnesty 
for  offenders  of  this  class.  He  authorized  the  construction  of  mil- 
waya  He  appointed  a  Congulta,  or  Council  of  State,  and  intrusted 
the  fnnction»  of  civil  adminiAtrntioQ,  to  a  largo  extent,  to  laymen. 
These  pi-oceediugH  iuKpire<i  the  liberals  with  glowing  hopes.  Tlio 
Berolution  of  1848  in  France  excited  the  spirit  of  disaffection  with 
the  existing  governments  iu  every  part  of  Europe,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  Italy.  Pius  IX.  went  still  further  in  the  work  of 
providing  for  his  kingdom  a  constitntional  BTBtem.  The  republi- 
cans, however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  continuance  of  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  hands  of  tho  cardiiiids.  The  pope  refused 
to  engage  iu  war  against  the  Auslrians.  A  popular  ferment  ensued. 
Boeei,  his  chief  minister,  was  assassinated.  The  i>ope,  no  longer 
able  to  control  the  democratic  movement,  fled  to  Qoeta.  He  waa 
brought  back  to  Rome  by  French  troopa.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
career  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  liberal  reformer.  He,  and  others  with  him, 
had  cherished  tho  idea  of  a  union  of  Italy  in  the  form  of  a  confed- 
eracy of  which  the  pontiff  should  be  the  head.  This  scheme  waa 
favored  in  France,  even  by  such  a  statesman  as  Guizot  By  this 
means  it  was  hoped  that  Italy  would  he  united  without  becoming  a 
formidable  power,  and  .\ustriiiii  influence  could  l)e  checked.  It  waa 
a  scheme  that  fell  farshort  of  satisfying  the  patriotic  views  of  Itoliona 
Tbe  unification  of  Italy  was  to  be  effected  under  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  the  final  step  in  the  process  being  the  ab- 
sorption  of  the  papal  kingdom  and  the  Tanishing  of  tbe 
Italy :  loM  wf  pope's  tcmporsl  sovereignty.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
t«tiipor>]  side  by  sido  with  this  gradual  extinction  of  his  temporal 
''  rule,  a  aeries  of  measures  waa  adopted  which  led  to 
the  carrying  of  his  authority  withiv  *^*e  Church  to  the  highest 
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pitch.  The  war  of  Prance  and  Sardinia  with  Austria  added  Lorn- 
bardy  to  the  Sardinian  posaeasiona.  IHiscany,  Modcna, 
and  Parma»  and  also  Humagna,  which  belonged  to  the 
pope,  were  annexed  by  their  own  choice.  The  arnifl  of  Garibaldi 
added  to  the  Italian  kiogdoni  Kaplea  and  Sicily.  Victor  Im- 
manuel,  as  the  ally  of  Prussia  agaiuat  Austria,  aociired  Venice  for 
his  reward.  It  was  not  until  the  overthrow  of  Nnpolcou  at  Sedan, 
in  1870,  that  the  way  was  open  for  talcing  possession  of  Borne. 
All  Italy  was  now  brought  together  in  one  kingdom,  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  from  Florence  to  the  ancient  capital 
The  result  was  accomplished  against  the  con&tant,  indignant  pro- 
tests of  Pius  IX.,  who  was  now  despoiled  of  his  priucipolity  nnd  re- 
duced to  confiue  lus  authority  within  tbe  limits  of  his  sinrilual  oflSce. 
But  that  office  he  had  been  able  to  magnify.  In  1854,  he  gath- 
ered a  large  company  of  ecclesiastics  at  Rome,  and  promulgaled, 
p»i«i  infwm.  OQ  his  own  personal  responsibility,  without  tlie  concur- 
Tiu^'n***  rence  of  any  council,  the  dogma  of  the  imraaoulnto  con- 
CoMjiciL  ceptiou  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  thus  assumed  to  decide 
authoritatively  a  question  which  the  doctors  of  the  Church  had  long 
debated,  and  on  which  they  were  not  yet  agreed.  In  1864,  he 
issued  an  Encyclic,  together  with  a  SyHabua  of  Errors,  in  which, — 
besides  the  condemnation  of  doctrinal  eiTors,  such  as  materialistio 
and  pantheistic  opimons=^the  ideas  at  the  basis  of  the  modem 
state,  such  as  tbe  validity  of  marriage  by  tlje  civil  contract,  educo* 
tion  not  subject  to  clerical  control,  hberty  of  conscience,  and  tolera- 
tion of  varieties  of  reUgious  opinion,  were  solemnly  denounced.  In 
1870,  at  his  call  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  assembleil. 
Seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  bishops  were  gathered  in  St.  Petei's 
Church  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  but  more  than  a  tliird  were 
from  Italy.  The  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  business, 
both  before  and  after  tbe  meeting  of  the  council,  were  made  by  the 
pope  and  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  him.  Whether  it  was 
or  was  not  the  chief  purpose  in  summoning  tlie  assembly,  the  jirojoct 
of  a  declaration  of  the  pope's  iufalUbiUty  was  at  length  brought 
forward,  and  was  supported  by  tbe  pontiff  himself  and  by  those 
who  stood  high  in  his  favor.  The  ascendency  of  the  Jesuits  iu  tiie 
counsels  of  Pius  IX.  had  long  been  &  notorious  fact.  Checks  were 
put  upon  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  council.  Tet  there  was 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal.  Bishops  like  the  learned  his- 
torian, Hefele  from  Germany,  Dupauloup  from  France,  and  Ken- 
rick  from  America,  strove  in  rain  to  dissusilt  the  council  from 
Banctioniug  the  project     Some  of  thf*  mincuitv  «iiac«U^>-f^d  iv  ibt 
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doolrine  ^rhicb  tUo  council  was  oulleil  upou  io  affirm.  All  of  them 
judged  its  proclamation  to  be  ilUtimeil  aud  iuexjieiUenL  The  mi- 
nority waa  large,  but  fiuding  that  resistance  was  {ruillesa,  and  on 
acconnt  of  the  llireatened  outbreak  of  boslilities  between  France 
and  Prussia,  moat  of  them  withdrew  before  the  final  vote.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-five  bishops  gave  their  voicoa  in  the  affirmative. 
Only  two  voted  in  the  negative.  Unlike  previous  geneial  coun- 
cila,  the  Catholio  goverumenta  bad  do  representatives  in  the  body. 
They  had  thoughts  of  iuterposing  with  a  protest  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  discussion  ;  but  the  aituiation  of  France,  and  the  relation 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Church,  prevented  his  government  from 
taking  this  course.  Tlio  r  thcr  powers  di<1  not  choose  to  act  alono. 
The  decrcL'S  of  the  council  followed  in  the  line  of  the  Syllabos, 
and  pronounced  aualhemas  against  various  types  of  current  ration- 
alistic theory.  The  main  decree  was  that  in  wliich  the  pope  was 
declared  to  be  iufallible  in  whatever  teaching  relative  to  theology 
or  morals  he  may  aildresa  to  the  entire  Church. 

Tlie  German  school  of  Catholic  theologians  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  promulgation  of  the  new  dogma  had  held  a  poaitJon 
Th«  "Old  between  the  Gollican  theory  of  the  competence  of  a  oouu- 
Cmitujic"  (,Q  ^^J  define  the  faith,  and  the  ultramontane  view.  Their 
doctrine  was  that  the  concurreuce  of  pope  and  council,  the  voice  of 
the  united  episcopate,  is  requisite  for  the  validity  of  a  doctrinal 
definition.  When  a  council  itself,  however,  aiBrmed  the  contrary 
view,  in  concurrence  with  a  pope,  what  could  they  say  ?  The  bish- 
ops gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Vatican  decrees.  Even  Hefelo. 
cue  of  the  eminent  pupils  of  Mohler,  and  the  author  of  a  learned 
work  on  the  history  of  councils,  who  had  exposed  the  groundlesa- 
nesa  of  the  doctrine  of  pjipal  infulllliility,  yieldeil,  after  a  delay  of 
five  months,  and  gave  iu  his  assent  Ho  had  said  that  he  would 
lay  down  his  office  rather  th'iu  renounce  to  this  extent  his  mature, 
oouBcientious  convictions.  But  he  was  overcome  by  the  dread  of 
schism  and  of  isolation.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1871,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  iu  Bonn :  "  I  believed  that  I  woa  son-ing  the  Catholic  Churchy 
and  I  was  serriug  the  ciu-icature  which  Bomonism  and  Jcsaitism  hadi 
made  out  of  it  Not  until  I  was  in  Bomo  was  it  perfectly  clear  to  mn 
that  what  they  pursue  and  practice  (treibtund  tlbt)  there  has  onfy" 
the  false  semblance  (scheiu)  and  name  of  Christianity — ouly  the 
shell ;  the  kernel  is  gone  :  everything  is  utterly  externalized."  He 
bad  seen  Borne,  and  it  iiitected  him  somewhat  as  it  did  Luther. 
But  Hofele  wns  not  a  Luther.  Six  weeks  after  writing  this  letter 
be  mode  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  new  dogma. 
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A  conaiclerable  number  of  tbeologinna,  however,  at  the  head  of 
whom  ^vaa  Iguatiua  von  DulHnger,  the  ablest  aud  most  learned 
of  the  German  Catholic  divines,  refused  to  submit  They  claimed 
that  the  council  was  not  really  united,  and  that  the  result  was  ob- 
tained by  unfair  means.  Separate  congregations,  under  the  name 
of  •*  Old  CHtholie.^"  were  organized.  Contrary  to  the  Brat  intention 
of  DdUinger  and  bia  asaociatea  at  Munich,  a  separation  took  place 
of  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  principal  leader.  Ordination  for 
their  first  bishop,  Reinkene,  was  procured  from  the  bishop  of  one 
of  the  old  Janscnisfc  churches  in  Holland,  in  which  tbe  episcopal 
succession  had  been  preserved.  A  like  movement  developed  itself 
in  considerable  strength  in  Switzerland.  Several  conferences  or 
oongresBoa  of  the  Old  Catholics  were  held.  The  organization  of 
the  Old  Catholicji  was  recognized  hy  the  German  governments. 
The  seceding  body  called  a  conference,  in  order  to  promote  a  con- 
federation of  churchen,  which  was  attended  by  Russians  and 
GreekSi  and  by  certain  Knglish  and  American  Episcopaliana  lb 
met  at  Bonn  in  1874,  and  had  for  its  result  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  fasting  and  confession,  the  decision  to  use 
the  vernacular  in  public  vtrorahip,  fo  i)ennit  the  maniagc  of  priestflt 
and  to  allow  the  coiumunion  in  both  kinds  to  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish Epiacopal  Church.  Towards  this  church  and  the  Greek  Church 
a  friendly  attitude  was  ossumetL  At  a  second  conference,  also  at 
Bonn,  in  1875,  an  agreement  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
Greek  view  was  reached  on  tho  subject  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  In  Paris,  an  eloquent  preacher,  Pure  Hyacinthe  Loy- 
Bon,  formed  an  Old  Ovtholio  congregation.  The  Old  CathoUo  move- 
ment commanded  the  approval  of  a  highly  respectable  body  of  cul- 
tivated men.  But  it  hod  no  deep  root  among  the  common  people. 
In  the  several  states  of  Germany  the  Roman  Catholio  clergy  are 
paid  by  the  State,  which  in  tiirn  exercises  a  supervision  over  their 
Tb*  PiUk  uw«  education.  In  Prussia,  Frederic  William  IV.  granted 
In  PnunH.  laj-ge  privileges  to  the  Catholic  body.  Everywhere  in 
Europe  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  awakened  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Church  of  Rome  might  encroach  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  State.  Tliia  conviction  was  strongly  expressed  in  pamphlets 
by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Tho  ultramontane  party,  in  the  judgment  of 
Bismarck,  threatened  the  stabiUty  of  the  German  Empire,  Hence 
tbe  German  governments  protected  the  Old  Catholics,  and  Prussia 
passed  stringent  enactments  known  as  tho  "  Talk  laws,"  from  the 
name  of  tbe  ministry  who  proposed  them.  "  Neither  in  Church 
Dor  State."  said  Bismarck,    "are  we   on   the  way  to   Canoesa,' 
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nieee  laws  vere  framed  in  1873.  SubBequenilj  tbe  disiifiection 
occasioned  by  them  amoag  Catholics,  vbo  oompUmed  of  oppres. 
aion,  and  Uie  exigenciee  of  Gcrmao,  politics,  mored  tlie  cbaucellor 
lo  consent  to  Uie  repeal  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  provi- 
mona.  The  rapid  growth  of  socialism,  and  the  need  of  the  sup- 
port; of  "  the  Centre/'  or  the  Boman  Catholic  political  party,  in 
the  Imperift]  Diet,  in  connection  with  financial  measures,  induc«<l 
Bismarck  to  enter  into  friendly  relationii  witli  Pope  Leo  XTTT.  Ho 
chose  the  pope  os  umpire  in  the  dispute  with  Spain  respecting  the 
Caroline  Islands.  He  received  from  the  pope  the  decoration  of  the 
"  Order  of  Christ."  The  Roman  Catholics  were  requested  by  Leo 
to  lend  the  chancellor  their  support  in  passing  "  the  Septeunate  " 
— the  measure  for  the  augmentation  of  the  German  army,  to  ex- 
tend over  a  period  of  seven  yeara.  German  Protestants,  with  high 
notions  of  monarchical  authority,  may  be  an  object  of  less  dread 
to  Boman  viltramontauiBm  than  French  Bepublicans,  disciples  of  de- 
ism or  materiiilitim. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  Bocialistic  mobs  were 
Bappreseed  by  Cavaignac,  the  dread  excited  by  the  violence  of 
CTiriitfaniiT  *^^^  "fourth  estate,"  the  working  class,  opened  to  Louis 
In  Pnac*.  Napoleon  a  patli  to  the  presidency,  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful usurpation  of  supreme  power  as  Kmperor  (December  3 
and  4, 1851).  He  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  society.  The  clergy 
were  favorable  lo  him.  He  professed  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  Concordat  of  1801,  but  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  governed  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  hour.  As  soon  as  he  proposed  to  espouse  Galllcautsm,  he  drew 
on  himself  the  denunciation  of  the  clergy,  including  Dupaaloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  He  was  styled  "the  second  Pilate."  The 
govemmeut  forbade  the  publication  of  the  pope's  encyclic  and 
syllabus.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles  jUbert,  at  Novara  (1849), 
Napoleon,  then  President,  to  prevent  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Austrians  in  Italy,  had  sent  French  troops  to  Rome  under  Oudinot, 
by  whom  GaribEddi  and  his  brave  republican  followers  were  driven 
out.  Rome  was  now  held,  and  the  pope  protected  there,  by  the 
French  soldiers.  Tbia  brought  on  Napoleon  the  wrath  of  the 
liberal  party.  In  the  war  with  Austria  (1859),  he  went  to  the  rea- 
ouo  of  the  Italian  cause,  but  the  Peace  of  Villafrnnca  left  the  work 
which  he  undertook  half  done.  The  Italians  conquered  for  them- 
selves all  Italy  except  Venice  and  Rome  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
fended Borne  against  them.  He  assumed  the  part  of  protector  of 
the  Holy  See— a  part  in  which  ha  was  supported  not  only  by  the 
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clerical  party  in  France,  but  bj  all  FreDchmen  who,  on  general 
gi-oiinils,  were  hostile  to  the  unifioation  of  Italy  uoder  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Savoy.  In  the  closing  period  of  Napoleon's  career, 
the  ultmmoutiiue  parU',  zealouuly  sustained  by  the  Kmprcss  Eu- 
gi'nie,  whose  political  influence  was  baleful^  exercised  too  much 
p(}wer.  The  diaastrous  Mexicau  war  for  the  euthrouement  of 
Mftximilifm  was  uudertakeu,  and  afterwards  the  fatal  war  with  Ger- 
many. Napoleon  was  overthrown  at  Sedan.  Then  followed  the 
eurrenJer  of  Paris,  after  the  vaiu  struggle  of  Gambetta  and  his 
patriotic  auxiliaries.  TiVlien  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Ger- 
mans were  settled,  there  occurred  the  terrible  conflict  with  the 
C'omrauniats,  in  which  Dnrboy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  one  of 
the  victima  of  their  ferocious  cruelty.  In  this  period  of  distress, 
France,  as  on  other  occasions  of  calamity  and  despair,  appeared  to 
turn  to  the  priesit  for  counsel  and  couifori  This  was  manifest  in 
the  National  Assembly  of  1871.  The  clerical  party  was 
strong  and  was  possessed  with  the  ultramontane  spirit 
Without  leave  from  the  government,  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
promulgated  the  new  dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  Even  Dupan- 
luup,  after  the  Vatioin  Coimcil,  became  a  most  active  leader  in  the 
nUramontano  phnUnx.  Ho  did  much  to  procure  the  defeat  of 
the  law  for  establishing  schools  for  imiverual  education  under  tha 
management  of  the  state,  and  with  it  compulsory  education.  After 
the  fall  of  Thiers,  in  1873,  on  whose  superior  sagacity,  under  the 
preaaure  of  the  financial  situation,  even  the  clericals  bad  for 
a  while  been  obliged  to  rely,  McMahou  came  into  power.  Under 
the  ministry  of  Broglie,  and  then  of  Buffet  (1875),  clericalism  main- 
tained its  ascendency.  Governiueut  authorized  the  establitihiug  of 
Catholic  universities,  with  permission  to  confer  degrees.  A  re- 
action ensued,  which  grew  in  strength,  until  the  morshal-presidentp 
in  1877,  was  forced  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and  a  re- 
publiciui  cabinet  was  formed.  In  1880,  the  measures  of  Jules  Ferry 
Tbs  F«rT7  ^^^  ^^  associates  respecting  education  were  adopted. 
iBWK.  <jijjg  pupils  in  the  CathoUc  univereitiea  were  required  to 

be  enrolled,  to  be  examined,  and  to  take  their  degrees  in  the  state  uni- 
versities.  The  "  March  decrees  "  for  breaking  up  the  Jesuit  society, 
and  other  orders  and  congregations  not  recognized  by  the  state, 
were  carried  out  when  Gambetta  became  the  head  of  the  ministry 
(November,  1881).  Tlie  school  law  of  the  minister,  Paul  Bert, 
provided  for  compulsory  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  and  for 
the  complete  secularizing  of  them.  Among  the  other  measures  of 
the  anti-clerical  majority  was  the  law,  paesed  in  1881,  giving  th« 
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whole  jnriBdiction  over  questions  of  divorce  to  the  civil  coartau 
The  destruction  of  Gallicaniam  in  the  French  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  swnj  of  ultramontaniBm,  are  owing  to  scToral  cauBe&  The 
French  Church,  in  the  present  century,  has  not  had^  as  of  old,  in 
the  civil  government  of  the  nation  a  champion  and  a  rolljing-poiut 
for  it«  forces.  It  has  turned  to  Borne  as  a  source  of  strength.  It 
looks  on  iniidelitj,  in  the  form  of  deiiim  or  materialism,  as  Ij'iug  si 
the  root  of  repul>lican  morementfi  for  the  secularizing  of  the  stata. 
and  the  overthrow  of  clerical  control.  The  reign  of  ultrtunontan-1 
ism  has  brought  with  it  a  reign  of  superstition.  Mori- 
olatry  has  flDunshed  aa  never  before.  The  worBhtp  of 
the  "  Sacred  Heart "  of  Jeaua  haa  called  out  a  wide-spread  effusion 
of  mystical  and  sentimental  devotion.  Alleged  miracles,  as  at 
Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  have  been  used  to  draw  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  to  tliese  places,  honored  by  apparitions  of  the  Yirgin. 
Against  the  ultramontane  glorifying  of  Uie  papacy  there  have  nofcJ 
been  wanting  earnest,  but  whollj-  ineffectual,  protests.  Hontalem*' 
bert  saw  in  it  something  wholly  different  from  that  non-interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state  with  the  distinctly  spiritual  office  of  the  pope, 
for  which  in  his  younger  days  he  had  contended.  In  1852,  be 
spoke  of  "  the  lavish  encouragement  given  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  IX  to  exaggerated  doctrines,  outraging  the  good-sense  aa 
well  as  the  honor  of  the  human  race."  He  adverted  to  the  "incred- 
ible wheel-about"  of  the  French  clergy  in  its  new  devotion  to 
Borne.  In  a  letter  to  Montalenjbert  {.September  10,  1853),  Slboiir, 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  q^oke  "of  the  double  idolatiy  of  the  ultra* 
montane  school  —  the  idolatry  of  tlie  temporal  power  and  the 
spiritual  power."  Later,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Jjondon  IKmea 
of  Maich  7,  1870,  Muutalembert  chastises  those  who  have  *'  im- 
molated juHtice  and  truth,  reason  and  history^  in  one  great  holo* 
oauat  to  the  idol  they  raised  up  for  themselves  in  the  Vatican.** 

No  body  of  Christians  was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  distinction 

of  being  a  martyr-church  than  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France. 

The  ingenious  barbarism  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not  destroy 

ofttMUnsnA-  it.     The  remuant  of  the  faithful  that  survived  was  driven 

"**'*■  to  worship,  almost  without  pastors,  and  literally  in  "  dens 

and  caves  of  the  earth."    The  man  who  did  moat  to  infuse  new 

life  into  this  feeble  and  prostrate  body  of  disciples  was  Antoine 

Court  (1696-1760),  who  wus  bom  in  a  family  of  pious 

peasants,  had  little  education,  but  was  fnmiUar  with  the 

Scriptures,  and  had  the  qualifications  of  mind  and  heart  which 

fitted  Hm  to  be  a  leader  and  guide.    He  became  the  head  of  the 
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"chnroh  of  tlie  desert"  He  rallied,  taught,  and  reorganizea  his 
forlorn  brethren,  and  when  driven  from  France,  in  1730,  with  a 
price  set  upon  his  life,  he  ostahlished  at  Lauaanne  a  theological 
college,  whence  Huguenot  preachers  were  eent  forth  into  FrancCi 
down  to  the  time  when  Napoleon  L  set  up  the  first  empire.  Aa 
late  as  1762,  Jean  Galas,  a  Protestjint  merchant  of  Tou- 
louse, perished  aa  a  victim  of  blind  fanaticism  and  cru- 
elty. Falsely  accused  of  taking  the  life  of  one  of  his  sons,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  who  had  committed  suicide,  the  father,  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  was  tortured,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  then  burned  to  ashes.  Yoltaire  was  instrumental  id  procuring 
a  reversal  of  the  sentence  from  the  king  and  council  at  Versailles, 
and  what  reparation  it  was  possible  to  make  to  the  family. 

The  first  Napoleon  struck  a  blow  at  the  Reformed  Church  by 
putting  down  the  General  Synods.  The  second  Napoleon,  it  mny 
be  added,  did  a  like  injury  by  putting  down  the  Provincial  Synods. 
In  the  roign  of  Louis  X^^IL,  about  1820,  a  revival  of 
B«tonn«d  religion,  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  Wesley- 
"*  ■  ana  who  had  long  existed  in  Normandy,  spread  through 
the  Huguenot  churches.  The  effect  was  perpetuated  in  the  evan- 
gelical spirit  which  has  continued  until  now  in  these  communities. 
But  in  the  Reformed  Chureh  in  France  there  have  exist- 
ed for  a  half  century,  and  even  longer,  two  parties,  tbo 
orthodox  and  the  liberal.  Aa  far  back  as  1831,  Adolf 
Monod,  a  preacher  of  extraordinary*  talouls,  who  acquired  afterwards 
very  high  distinction,  was  displaced  from  his  charge  by  the  con- 
BiBtory  of  Lyons,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  too  conservative  and 
severe  for  the  prevailing  taste.  Opinions  far  more  advanced  in  the 
direction  of  libernliam  than  were  then  entei-tAined,  were  propa- 
gated through  the  influence  of  Colani  and  Schercr,  of  the  new 
Strasburg  school  of  theologians.  The  academy  at  Montauban,  of 
which  Adolf  Monod  was  the  head,  represented  orthodox  opin- 
ions, without,  however,  any  excess,  or  admixture  of  bigotry.  In 
Paris,  Coquerel  was  the  leader  of  the  rationalistic  party.  At  an 
unofficial  synod  in  Paris,  in  1818,  Fr6dijric  Monod,  a  pastor  of  rare 
excellence  and  ability,  and  Count  Gaaparin,  mlvocatcs  of  evangelicAl 
opinions,  withdrew,  and  then  was  formed  a  "  Union  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches,"  about  thirty  in  number.  It  has  relied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  churches  upon  the  voluntiry  principle.  In  186-4,  on 
motion  of  Guizot,  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  fundamental  verities 
of  the  gospel  was  adopted  by  the  Pastoral  Conference,  or  unoffi- 
cial synod.     This  was  the  occasion  of  a  breach  between  the  evau' 
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gelicala  and  the  rationaluilji»  wbo  eonnted  unong  tlieir  leaden 
Goqaerel,  tlie  younger,  and  Albert  B^rille.     The  publicatioQ  of 
Beoan's  "  Life  of  Cbrist,"  and  the  commotion  induced  bj  it,  were, 
not  without  effect  in  hastening  this  crisiB.     In  1872,  tbe  thirtieth 
national  sjnod  of  the  Reformed  Church  waa  permitted  to  meet  in 
Paris.     A  abort  confession  of  faith  waa  aanctioned,  the  adoption  of 
which  was  advocated  by  Quizot.     About  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bera  were  on  the  couserratiTe  side.     The  atlverse  party  Htrenuoual/  i 
opposed  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  no  creed  should  bo  J 
made  obligatory  by  the  synod.    Tbe  names  of  the  dissidentfl  wers  i 
atricken  from  the  voting  lists.     Tbis  act,  however,  was  subsequently 
decided  by  Minister  Ferry  to  be  ill^al ;  but  tinder  the  new  Bxrsage- 
ments  witli   regard  to  oonsistoriea,  the  conservatives  unexpect- 
edly were  found  in  Paris  to  have  the  majority.     In  consequence  of 
the  dirifiion,  the  government  no  longer  allows  the  General  Synoda 
to  meet ;  but  the  Conferences  have  the  character  of  un- 
official synods,  and  are  often  so  designated.     They  caa 
only  give  oounseL    There  are  not  far  from  tax  hundred  congr»- ! 
gations  holding  evangelical  opiniona 

From  the  year  1830  ibe  "Societfi  £vangelique  **  in  Paris,  by  col- 
]>ortage»  evangelists,  and  other  kindred  ogencdes,  exerted  a  wide- 
spread influence  in  the  dissemination  of  evangelical  truth.  Efforts 
of  this  sort  provoked,  in  18oi,  aggressions  in  Straaburg  from  the  ' 
side  of  the  Jesuits.  The  "McAll  Mission,"  provided  and  sup- 
])orted  mostly  by  British  and  American  Christians,  has  formed  to 
churches,  but  has  done  much  by  preaching  services  and  other 
means  to  make  converts  to  the  evangelical  faith. 

Mazzini  and  the  Republicans  \mtl  seen  no  way  to  the  unity  of 
Italy  except  by  the  overthrow  of  all  the  existing  governmental  and 
unUm  of  of  the  papacy  with  them.  The  philosopher,  GiobertJ, 
n»iy.  had  conceived  a  scheme,  which  was  approved  by  many, 

of  a  confederacy  of  the  five  Italian  governments  under  the  pope  as 
president,  Sardinia  to  be  the  principal  secular  power.  The  dream 
of  ft  papal  presidency  vanished  when  Pius  IX.  broke  with  the  lib- 
end  party.  Under  D'Azeglio,  and  other  eul)ghteue<i  statesmen, 
motisurea  were  taken,  despite  the  protests  of  the  pope,  to  cast  off 
papal  interference  with  matters  of  civil  administration,  and  to 
make  tlie  king  supreme  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  Cavour.  in  his 
maxim  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,"  gra.^ped  the  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Italian  freedom  and  union.  A  scheme,  saoh 
ss  Napoleon  1  haA  cherished  in  1813,  of  making  the  pope  a  sub- 
ject was  out  of  the  question.      In  what  relation  should  the  pop4 
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stand  to  Itnlj  and  to  Europe,  and  bow  was  h&  to  adminiHtor  liis  of* 
flee  aa  head  of  the  Church,  after  bia  tempond  domi  liou  should  ba 
wrested  from  him?  The  nnfiwcr  to  thin  question  was 
found  iu  the  Law  of  Guiuuuties,  by  which  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  pope,  both  personal  and  official,  was  cstabliHhed,  and 
he  was  left  free  in  his  iutercourso  with  foreign  states,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  spiritual  affairB,  The  Vatican  and  it«  dependencies  were 
left  under  his  control  But  iu  order  to  secure  a  real  freedom  to 
the  State,  the  Italian  Government  ha<i  before  it  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  and  extending  the  ecclesiastical  cbuigea  which  hatl  already 
been  made  in  Sardinia.  The  refoi-ma  adopted,  such  aa  the  sup- 
pressioQ  of  monastenes,  with  exceptions  specified  by  law,  and  the 
forming  of  a  fund  out  of  their  property  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  requirement  of  civil  marriage  to  precede  any  re- 
ligious solemnity,  have  been  effected,  step  by  step,  by  the  enlight- 
ened rulers  of  Italy.  An  unusual  outcry  was  raised  wbeu  the  law 
respecting  tlie  monasteries  was  extended,  in  1884,  over  tbe  property 
of  the  Society  of  the  Propaganda — a  heavy  tax  being  laid  upon  it. 

The  unity  of  Italy  brought  liberty  to  Protestants.  After  1848 
Bibles  and  tracts  began  to  be  circulated  freely,  especially  by  Eng- 
lish travellers.  Francesco  aud  Bosa  Madiai,  imprisuneil 
for  their  faith  in  Tuscany,  were  set  free  in  1853,  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  imperative  tone  of  Lord  PulmerstoD.  A  Wnlden- 
aian  congregation  was  formed  in  1848,  in  Florence,  and  engaged  nc- 
tively  in  religious  work.  A  division  took  place  among  its  membevR, 
the  "Free  Church  "  of  Italy  being  formed  by  those  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  all  tbe  traditional  Waldeusiau  customs.  Luigi  do 
Sanctis,  a  man  of  striking  ability,  a  converted  priest,  was  atta(died  for 
ten  years  to  the  Free  Church,  and  thea,  iu  18G4,  connected  himself 
with  the  Waldensians.  Florence  was  made  their  principal  seat  of 
theological  instruction.  Important  services  were  rendered  to  the 
Free  Church  by  the  eloquent  orator,  Gavazzi,  a  convert  who  had 
belonged  to  the  order  of  the  Bamabites.  In  1870,  an  assembly  at 
Milan  of  delegates  from  thii*ty-two  congregations  formed  a  third 
Protestant  organization,  the  "Free  Christian  Church."  Protes- 
tantism, under  the  protection  of  the  Italian  Government,  is  preached 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  by  several  ChrisLian  denominatioua 

In  Holland  the  adherents  of  the  different  creeds  enjoy  equal 
civil  and  political  rights.  This  country  lias  not  escaped  the  conflict 
ObriMUniir  between  rationalism  and  orthodoxy  which  has  agitated  all 
In  Hoiund.  protestaut  lauds.  The  consequence  of  this  controversy 
was  tbe  formation,  iu  1854,  of  the  separatist  "  Christiau  Refonned 
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Cburcb,"  which  has  severftl  hundred  congregations.  The  progreaa 
of  doctrinal  controversy  in  the  Nntional  IleformeJ  Chun-ii  pro- 
duced sharply  definwl  pariiea  The  General  Synod,  in  1853,  dis- 
avowed an  agreement  with  anything  more  than  the  spirit  and  Hub- 
_  ^  ,  stance  of  the  old  confessions.     Tlier©  were  three  pfirtiea 

•nA  ntion-  which  OTOM  :  tho  fltrict  Calvinists ;  the  more  liheral  Cal- 
viniats,  of  whom  the  emineul  theologian,  Professor  von 
Oosterzce,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  dogmatic  theology,  was  a 
leader ;  and  the  rationalistic  school,  wliich  included  in  its  ranks 
Profeesors  Euencn  and  Scholt«n.  In  1S56,  all  doctrinal  religious 
instruction  was  banished  by  law  from  the  schools  of  Holland.  In 
187G,  the  old  theological  cliairs  in  the  universities  were  by  Law 
superseded  by  professorsliips  of  the  history  of  religion,  and  it  was 
loft  to  tho  National  Synod,  out  of  tlie  fund  granted  to  it,  Jo  ar- 
range for  special  theological  instruction.  When  profesaorahipe  in 
theology  were  established  by  the  synod,  and  filled  by  Rationalists, 
the  Calrinistic  party  founded  the  Free  Reformed  University  at 
Amsterdam,  which  was  opened  in  1880.  The  central,  supreme 
authority  in  t-he  established  Church  is  a  small  Synod.  The  con- 
trol of  tho  Sj'nod,  which  is  accused  of  a  loaning  to  liberalism,  has 
lately  been  rejected  by  a  number  of  churches,  led  by  Professor 
Kuyper  of  Amsterdam,  which  claim  to  be  faithful  to  the  creed  of 
Dorb.  These  have  not,  however,  dissevered  their  connection  with 
the  National  Church. 

The  constitution  of  Belgium  contained  the  moat  full  guaranties 
of  religious  liberty.  But  a  struggle  soon  arose  between  RodicalLsm 
and  Ultramontanism.  In  183-1,  the  ultrainontAne  party 
founded  the  University  of  Louvain,  and,  with  the  utmost 
industry  and  zeal,  strove  to  spread  their  system  among  the  people. 
With  the  overthrow  of  the  ministry  which  was  devoted  to  their 
cause,  in  1878,  there  began  in  Belgium  tho  "  Kulturkampf,"  as  tho 
Germans  call  it — the  struggle  vrith  ecclesiastical  claims — which  has 
raged  in  most  of  the  countries,  but  nowhere  more  intensely  or  more 
incessantly  than  in  Belgium,  with  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat 
for  cither  party. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theological  opinion  in  Qemuuiy  in  the 
second  decile  of  the  pnvgent  century,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
„  _  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the 

Tbtf  Svwitel-  * 

i«u "Union"  Reformed  Churches.     The  three-hundredth  anniversary 
CTniwiy.    ^j  ^^^  posting  of  Luther's  theses,  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ref- 
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ormation,  was  de«me«.l  by  the  Ring  of  I*ru8sia,  Frederic  William 
UL  (1797-1810),  a  propitious  time  for  this  pacific  movement     Ao* 
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oordingly,  from  the  two  bodies  tho  Evanf^elical  Cliurcli  of  Prussia 
was  oonstituted.  The  uuion  took  place  iu  a  uumber  of  Frotuslaat 
states.  It  encountered,  however,  vehement  opposition.  Ouo  of  its 
promiueut  opponents  was  Claua  BCarma  (1778-1855),  a  powerful 
preacher  at  Kiel,  a  champion  of  Luthenmiaiu,  who  promulgated 
ninety-five  new  theses  against  the  errors  of  the  times.  XJufortun- 
ately,  attempts  were  made  to  unite  cougregatious  iu  newly  pre}- 
pored  forms  of  worship,  which  provoked  hostility  from  a  consider- 
able number  who  were  strongly  wedded  to  tho  old  Lutheran 
doctrines  and  ways.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  new  liiurj^y  intro- 
duced into  Prussia  in  1821.  There  were  soccssiona  of  Lutherans, 
and  new  congregations  were  formed.  Unwise  efforts  to  suppress 
this  dissent  from  the  recent  ecclesiusticat  arraugements  were  mode, 
the  only  effect  being  to  stiffen  in  their  opposition  those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  witnesses  for  the  genuine  teaching  of  Luther, 
and  against  the  erroneous  Calviuisiiu  view  of  the  SucrameuL 

Under  the  reign  of  Frederic  WUliam  IV.  (1840-1858).  both 
before  and  after  the  revolutionary  epoch  of  1848,  the  Bomou  Cath 
olio  Ohurch  woe  allowed  to  acquire  privileges  which,  iu  connection 
with  the  spread  of  ultramontane  teaching,  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
contvat  which  broke  out  at  the  clone  of  the  Fraiico-Pru»siau  'War. 

In  Denmark,  a  long  controversy  between  extremely  zealous  ad- 
vocates of  the  old  Lutheran  doctrines  against  the  latitudinariun 
fteUciaa  to  Bystem  prevalent  iu  the  State  Church  disappeared  iu  the 
DmniArt.  common  hostility  to  Germany,  which  was  aroused  after 
1848,  iu  connection  with  the  Schleawig-Holstein  question.  In  1849, 
the  Danish  Government  placed  the  principal  religious  bodies,  in- 
cluding the  Jews,  on  an  equality  as  to  legal  privileges.  In  1857,  the 
legal  requirement  that  all  children  should  bo  baptized  was  abro- 
gated. This  waa  owing  to  tho  spread  of  Baptist  opinions,  which 
were  introduced  into  Denmark  and  other  neighboi-iug  countries 
from  Hamburg.  There,  iu  1834,  a  small  Baptist  church  had  been 
formed  by  Eev.  Baroaa  Sears,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  &Ir.  Oncken. 

In  Sweden,  after  1803,  tlie  "  Readers  "—"  Lasaro  "—so  called 
from  their  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  and  Lnthcr'a  writings,  held 
Bdicitmtn  meetings,  for  promoting  a  more  lively  sort  of  devotion 
BwadML  j_jjj^j   ^^g  approved  in  the  EHtabUnhed  Churcli.     Tliey 

were  harassed  by  the  authorities,  and  punished  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment A  change  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  dissent 
gradually  took  place,  until  in  1877  all  Christian  dissouters,  and  even 
Jews,  were  admitted  to  the  suffrage  and  made  eligible  to  all  civil 
offlcea    Non-oonformist  religious  bodies  are  allowed  to  form  or- 
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ganizatioiis.  Tliifl  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Metbodista.  In 
1877,  WaldeuBtruiu,  a  teacher  at  Gefie,  started  a  religious  ruoT&< 
ment  of  a  practical  character,  which  has  produced  a  elrong  ef* 
feet.  In  hia  doctrinal  teaching,  while  eTaiigelical  in  his  spirit,  he 
hiu  presented  expoidtiuuH  of  the  atouemeut  at  Tariance  with  An- 
selmic  ideas,  and  leaning  towards  what  is  culled  the  "moral  view.* 
EmigrantH  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States,  who  ore  in  sympathy 
with  him,  hare  organized  thomBclvcs  in  congregational  churchea. 
In  Sweden,  the  followers  of  WaklenatrOra,  whose  addresses  and 
writings  are  very  influential,  have  organized  many  distinct  oongre- 
gationa  Although  they  do  not  attend  the  worship  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  nor  receive  the  sacraments  from  it,  they  are  still, 
nomiuullj  at  least,  in  connection  with  it 

The  predominance  acquired  by  the  Jesuite  in  the  Catholic  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  after  1828  gave  rise  to  the  Separate  League 
(Sonderbuud)  of  these  cantons,  and  ooof^oned  civil  war. 
In  the  new  Swiss  constitution  of  1848,  freedom  of  con- 
science, equaliby  of  confessions,  and  exclusion  of  the 
Jesuits  were  ordained.  But  the  Jesuits  could  not  be  kept  out,  and 
were  especially  numerous  and  active  in  GenevEL  The  Svciss  gov- 
erumcuts  were  roused  by  ultramontane  encroachments,  and  engaged 
in  a  determined  conflict  with  the  promoters  of  them.  In  1873,  the 
papal  nuncius  was  expelled.  Since  Leo  XHL  became  pontifil  more 
pacific  relations  have  been  established  with  Komo. 

Qerman 'Speaking  Protestiuits  in  Switzerland  have  shared  in  the 
Taricties  and  fluctuations  of  opinion  which  have  existed  in  Qermany. 
owmui  ^  Basel,  the  representatives  of  the  liberal  evangelical 
Proiwunu.  school  httvo  had  much  influence.  In  Zurich,  although 
the  people  refused  to  permit  Strauss  to  take  the  chair  in  theology 
to  which  ho  was  appointed,  the  rationaUstio  school  has  prevailed 
in  the  scats  of  theological  instruction.  In  many  of  the  cantons, 
civil  m(u-riago  has  been  legalized,  and  tlie  schools  di^oined  from 
their  eonncction  with  the  Church.  In  almost  all  of  the  Protestant 
cantons,  the  tendency  has  been  to  abolish  doctrinal  testa  as  embod- 
ied in  the  creeds,  or  inJirecUj-  in  liturgical  booka 

Tlie  religious  awakening  among  French  Protestants  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  earl^r  part  of  the  century,  emanated  principally  from 
Great  Britain.  Among  the  5rst  to  receive  a  new  spirit- 
ual impulne  of  this  nature  was  Rev.  C^sar  Malan  (1787— 
1864),  who  was  entbusiastio  to  the  end  of  Ufe  in  his  eflorts  to  awa- 
ken in  others  the  Christian  life  and  hope.  The  bitter  oppoeitioa 
to  this  movement  issued,  in  1832,  in  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
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Uieology  at  GeucTa,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Churoh 
oloagsido  tbo  nutional  Church.  Oue  of  the  best-kuowa  represent- 
Btires  of  the  Geneva  evangelical  school  was  the  teacher  of  theology 
and  author,  Merle  d*Aubign6  (1704-1872).  His  "HiHtorj  of  the 
Beforraation,"  a  detailed,  vivid  narrative,  written  in  a  reverential, 
reUgious  epLrit,  has  had  a  vast  circulation  in  different  countries. 
A  like  movement  at  Lauaanno  had  to  encounter  much  persecution. 
In  consequence  of  the  radical  measures  of  the  government  in  1845, 
a  division  took  place.  A  Free  Church  was  founded.  The  princi- 
pal leader  of  the  evangelical  cause  at  Lausanne  was  one  of  tho 
most  original  and  brilliant  of  the  French  Protestant  theologians  of 
the  present  age,  Alexander  Viuet  (1797-1847).  He  was 
an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  conscieucc,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  in  relation  to  tho  State.  His  profound  in- 
sight as  a  theologian  was  associated  with  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
French  literature,  and  with  a  skill  in  Uicrarj  criticism  which  has 
been  appreciated  by  such  masters  of  the  art  as  Saiiite  Beuve. 

In  Austria,  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  some  degree  of  tolera- 
tion was  still  allowed  to  Protestants,  and  this  was  enlarged  by  tlio 
RcUdon  ta  Revolution  of  1848.  But  by  the  Concordat  of  1855  the 
AiutrtA.  ultramontane  party  secured  all  the  power  that  it  craved. 
Prelates  were  allowed  the  freest  communication  with  Home,  and 
an  almost  unrestrained  exercise  of  hierarchical  authority.  Com- 
plete control  over  the  teaching  in  all  the  schools  was  granted  to 
them,  togetlier  with  full  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes,  and 
censorship  in  relation  to  books.  The  inferior  clergy  and  the  luity 
were  displeased  with  these  extraordinary  provisions.  The  result 
of  the  Itahau  war,  and  especially  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in  1866, 
was  to  bring  in  a  constitutional  system,  which  abolished  the  mout 
obnoxious  ordinances  of  the  concordat  This  reform,  adopted  in 
18G8,  was  foDowed,  after  the  Vatican  Council,  by  a  complete  dis- 
annulling of  that  arrangement.  Marriage  by  civil  contract  vraa 
authorized.  The  control  of  education,  except  religious  e<iucation, 
was  assumed  by  the  State.  lu  case  of  marriage  between  Cutholica 
and  Protestants,  the  male  children  were  to  be  educated  according 
to  the  faith  of  the  lather ;  the  female  children,  according  to  that  of 
the  mother. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  England  during  the  present  century  have  occurred 
since  the  passage  of  the  Iteform  Bill,  in   1832.     The 
"  Catholic   Emancipation  Bill,"   which   was  passed   in 
1829,  which  admitted  CathuUca  to  Parliament  and  other  public 
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ot&eoB,  was  a  aagnal  for  religioiu  and  political  movenieDta  of  aa 
interestiog  aod  momontous  character.  In  1833.  a  aermon  deliTerecl 
by  John  Keble  luay  be  aoid  to  mark  the  begitining  of  tb« 
Oxford  rovital  of  the  Anglo-Calbohc  theologj-,  of  which 
Kewmao  and  Puaejr  were  the  principal  authora.  An  ac- 
count of  this  morement  will  find  a  place  under  the  History  of 
Doctrine.  After  the  eeceaaion  of  Newman  and  W^ard* 
who  with  other  clergymen  entered  the  Roman  Cutliulio 
Church,  there  arose,  in  connection  with  the  school  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  a  ritualistic  party.  Besides  the  custom  of  confession, 
which  the  Oxford  leaders  had  encouraged,  there  was  a 
return,  in  various  particulars,  to  medin>Ta]  ceremonies 
in  worship.  These  innovations  provoked  an  earnest  resistonoek 
The  Evangelical  or  Low  Cliurch  party  displayed  a  renewed  activity. 
In  1836,  they  hod  built  Exeter  Hall  as  a  place  for  great  rehgioua 
assemblies.  The  Public  Worship  Rcgulatiun  Act  was  passed  in 
1874,  and  under  it  five  ritualistic  clergymen  were  sent  to  prison. 
Ill  genera],  neither  party  gained  satisfaction  in  the  attempt  to  oh. 
tain  verdicts  on  poiuts  of  doctrine  from  the  legal  tribunala  In 
1870,  the  Privy  Council  decided  thai  a  clorgjmon  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  may  lawfully  preach  "  a  real,  actuid,  and  objective 
presence  of  our  Lord,  external  to  the  communicant,  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  wine."  On  the  other  hand,  id  the  Qorham  case, 
in  1849,  it  was  decided  by  the  some  tribuuul,  against  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  that  the  view  of  the  Evangelicals  ou  the  subject  of  bap- 
tismal regeneration  might  be  legally  held  and  taught  Xotwith- 
stEUiding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  High  Church  party, 
Uompden  was  made  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ox- 
ford, and,  in  1848,  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Extreme  views 
held  by  certain  adherents  of  the  Liberal  or  Broad 
Chnrch  party  were  included  in  the  contents  of  the  volume  entitled 
"  Essays  and  Reviews  ; "  but  the  opinions  there  expressed  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible  and  against  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment were  pronounced  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  lawful  for  an 
English  clergyman  to  hold.  Bishop  Colonso  was  de- 
clared to  be  deposed  by  the  South  African  bishops  on 
account  of  the  opinions  published  by  him,  in  18€2,  on  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  their  decision  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the  same  trlbu* 
nal.  In  18G7,  a  Pan-Anglican  Cauucit,  made  up  of  bishops  of  the 
Pu-AbcUolo  Anglican  Episcopal  Churches,  including  the  bishops  of 
"""^^  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  met,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  I/uubeth  Pair 
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ace  ;  ancl  a  like  assembly  was  again  convened  there  in  1878.  Theae 
ineetiugd  were  for  the  purpose  of  conference  upon  their  common 
work.  In  185-4,  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  hod  pei^ 
mission  to  resume  their  meetings  for  the  trODBaction  of  business. 
Bj  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  the  plan  was  adopted  for  a  re- 
visal  of  the  autborizcd  vcrBiou  of  tbe  Scriptures  ;  and  this  plan  woa 
carried  out  by  committees,  acting  in  co-operation  with  companies 
of  scholars,  selected  for  tbe  purpose,  in  the  United  States.  The 
Revised  Version  was  completed  in  1885.  In  18G1,  the  first  of  the 
TheOharoii  sessioDS  of  OH  ttunual  "Church  Congress  "was  held  in 
OoagrMk  England,  for  the  public  discussion  of  questions  of  special 
importance  to  Christian  people.  In  its  proceedings  laymen  par- 
ticipate. 

Lc-g^slaUon  in  England  has  slowly  removed,  one  after  another, 
disubilititis  and  burdcus  resting  on  dissenters.  These  changes 
iMwtnMiag  have  been,  not  in  tbe  direction  of  comprehension,  but 
to  diMnton.  ^j  concession,  and  thus  tend  towards  a  dissolution  of 
the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  effected  in  1828.  After  a  long  struggle, 
maiiiuges  of  dissenters  were  allowed  to  be  solemnized  in  their 
o'n-u  chapels,  and  to  be  registered  by  civil  officers.  In  1871,  the 
hist  of  the  acts  was  passed  by  which  admission  to  the  universities 
and  to  their  degiees  (except  tlie  degrees  and  professorships  of 
divinity)  was  granted,  on  equal  termsi,  to  Nonconform ista  As  ths 
result  of  a  protracted  contest.  Parliament  dually,  in  18GS,  passed 
Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  the  abohtion  of  church-rates  ;  and  dis- 
senters wore  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support  of  worship  which 
they  did  not  attend.  In  1880,  the  bill  was  passed  which  allowed 
burials  in  church-yards,  "either  without  any  religious  service  or 
with  such  Christian  and  orderly  religious  service  "  as  those  having 
charge  of  ilie  burial  might  prefer.  In  1845,  Jews  were  admitted  to 
municipal  offices,  and  in  1858,  at  the  end  of  a  great  contest,  they 
were  even  made  eligible  to  Pnrliameni  Not  until  1833  were 
Quakers  permitted  to  substitute  in  courts  of  law  an  affirmation  for 
on  oath.  The  diaestablishmcnt  of  the  Irish  Church  by 
an  act,  in  1869,  which  was  consummated  in  1871,  termi- 
nated a  conflict  on  this  subject  which  had  begun  on  tbe 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  A  convention  of  clei^  met  in  1870 
to  reorganize  the  Protestant  EpL»c»pal  Church  in  Ireland.  In  all 
measures  of  this  class,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  England,  changes 
have  been  withstood,  not  generally  from  auy  spirit,  certainly  not 
from  any  conscious   spirit,  of   injustice,  but  from   a  convictioQ 
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Ikaft  fbe  ip^fn^yr^*****  oS  u  evtsUabiiieat  is  candociTe  to  Uie  reU^ 
ion  wcUuv  of  the  Oftlioo — thai  it  mnal^  therefore,  be  ootcEtsteiitly 

upheld,  ud  that  tbfi  Cbnrdi  etxaai  r— onibly  or  rightfullT  be 
■obiMted  to  the  goTeniment  of  Jew*  or  other  dieaestov  who  are 
jnj^iH^i  to  it  On  the  other  side,  theee  meewuee  have  been  tnged 
and  carried  on  the  grounJ  expressed  hj  Mr.  GladiloDi^  that  each 

excluidve  claims  are  unjust  "io  a  divided  eoastiy  goremed  on 
popular  priDct^esL"  Some  of  the  practices  which  haTe  been  abol* 
isbed,  such  as  the  reqnircment  of  the  bunal-sernce  in  the  eh 
fsnls,  were  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  maoj  clergymen,  aa  veS' 
as  to  dissenters  ;  and  "their  long  retention,"  as  an  English  clergy- 
man has  remarked  in  an  essay  on  religion  and  the  chorches  iaj 
the  rei^n  of  Yictoria,  "  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  strength 
the  illogical  elements  in  tbe  English  character."  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  tliat  acts  for  the  redistribution  of  rerenues  in  the  English 
Cliurcli  have  done  much  towards  equalizing  the  incomes  both 
the  bishops  and  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

In  1850,  u  great  commotioa  was  produced  in  England  by  tlw 
act  of  Pius  IX,  diriding  the  counti7  into  one  metropolitan  and 
twclre  episcopal  sees.  Dr.  Wiseman  was  made  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Westminster.  The  new  bishops  were  enthroned 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  whole  counliy 
in  n  bUKe  of  excitement  nt  what  was  considered  on  arrogant  aggTe»>' 
siou  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Tbe  pulpits  resounded  with  ioTectives^ 
and  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  discussioDs  and  caricatures 
relating  to  tho  nubjeot.  Parliament  piisscd  (February  7,  1851)  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  forbidding  the  new  titles,  and  containing 
other  atriiigent  j)roriiiions.  The  agitation  gradually  died  away« 
The  law,  tnya  Mr,  May,  "  was  a  protest  against  an  act  of  the  popd 
which  Lad  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England  ;  but  as 
a  legislative  measure,  it  was  a  dead  letter." 

The  division  between  Presbyterians,  and  Independents  or  Con- 
negation ELliMtH,  in  England,  iu  the  hisb  half  of  the  seventeenth 
v-mgnu*-  cciiturj*.  broke  dowu  the  strength  of  Puritanism,  After 
Kljurbnl  '•'**'  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Presbyterians  gave  up  the 
hope  of  a  National  Church  on  the  basis  of  their  system. 
The  two  classes  of  Puritans,  defeated  and  weakened,  naturally 
drew  nearer  to  one  another.  In  1690,  about  eighty  Pedo-bnptist 
dissenting  ministers  of  Loudon  framed  "  Heads  of  Agreement," 
consisting  of  nine  articles,  and  relating  to  government  and  disci* 
pline.  It  was  not  an  eccleBiaatical  coiupact,  but  merely  indicated 
the  terms  on  which  those  who  formed  it  would  favor  and  recog- 
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nize  a  closer  union  of  chxirches.  Tho  Presbyterians  gave  up  tho 
oODtrol  of  a  particular  church  by  any  synod  or  other  Ixnly  outaiile 
#f  itself,  and  conaeoted  that  each  church  might  chuose  its  own  offi- 
cers. Concessions  less  substantial  were  mado  by  the  Congrega- 
tionahsts.  In  the  administration  of  Church  aSairs,  it  was  to  bo 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  have  the  coiiisent  of  the  people  to  the  acts 
of  the  officers.  It  was  also  allowed  that  a  man  might  be  ordained 
to  the  ministry  without  taking  charj^e  of  a  particular  church.  In 
the  ordination  of  pastors,  the  pastors  of  neighboring  churched 
were  to  concur.  The  sanction  of  the  "Heads  of  Agreement "  by 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  in  1708,  was  one  of  the  measures  tlte 
adoption  of  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Presbyterian  tinge,  for  a 
period,  to  the  Congregationaliana  of  CounecticuL  In  England, 
doctrinal  differences  arose  to  prevent  the  union  of  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  from  being  effected.  Many  of  the  Preabyte- 
rian  congregations  gradually  embraced  Unitarian  opinions.  During 
this  century,  Puritan  Preabyterianisra  in  England  was  rc-catablished, 
Lu  connection  with  the  Scottish  Church ;  but  in  1876  the  "Pres- 
byterian Ohorch  of  England  "  was  constituted  as  a  distinct  body. 
Congregationalism  in  England  within  the  last  half-ceutury  has 
afiiorded  many  signs  of  a  renewed  vigor.  In  1S33,  the  Cougrega 
tional  Union  was  formed.  It  meets  to  deliberate,  and  has  no 
legislative  powers.  Its  discussions  have  been  quickening,  and 
under  its  auspices  valuable  puhhcatious  have  been  issued.  An 
important  step  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Congregational  theological  college  at  Oxford,  The  dissenting 
academies  in  the  last  century  furnished  a  good  training,  and  out 
of  them  came  Bcholars  and  authors  of  repute.  With  the  decline 
of  these  academiee^  the  standard  of  clerical  educjition  fell  Among 
Congregational  divines  and  authors  of  distinction  are  John  Pyo 
Smith  (1774-1851),  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
"  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Kessiah  "  and  several  other  works  ; 
Ralph  Wardlaw  (1779-1853),  long  a  pastor  and  theological  teacher 
at  Glasgow  ;  and  Robert  Hulley  (1798-1870),  author  of  "Lectures 
on  the  SacramenU  "  and  other  writings. 


A  sect  calling  themselves  "Brethren,"  but  gonoralty  styled 
"Plymouth  Brethren,"  found  a  lea4ler  in  1830  in  Rev,  J.  N.  Darby, 
The  mymixjih  ^ho  had  been  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Ireland.  They 
Bwthrtn.  gj.g^  arose  in  that  country  about  1827.  A  distinguishiiig 
trait  of  the  Brethren  was  a  separation  from  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ship  with  organized  churches,  and  au  entire  rejection  of  an  official 
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BiBkb7  0f«TC>7aorl  Tbcj  were,  of  oooxBe,  boBiile  to  < 
tffauKibea.  Tb0j  adopted  the  coetom  oi  eel^ntuig  the  Jjord't 
Sapper  weekly.  Tbej  held  to  the  prKmUeimial  advent  of  Christ. 
Apart  firom  a  few  pecoliarities  of  tfaU  nature,  their  teoets 
aeoordant  with  those  of  most  other  ErangeUcal  beliereza. 
tlirOQgh  the  influence  of  Darby,  thcj  huTe  gained  adherents 
the  Continent,  especially  in  French  Svritzerland.  There  are,  alao^ 
"Brethren"  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  But  serious 
diTiaioDB  hsTe  sprung  Dp  in  this  school  or  sect^  chiefl^y  on  qoestioua 
respecting  discipline. 


fitjng* 


Hie  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was  followed  br  the  Imposii 
of  Epiacopacy  upon  Scotland.  Tlie  leaden  of  the  Corenani 
a,ujio„  I,  party  were  thrown  into  prison.  Four  hundred  luinia- 
^SSmi^  ^'^"^  were  ejected  from  their  parishes.  Meetings  hel4 
■■**■•'"■•  in  "  conventideii '  brought  on  new  seTentiea.  The' 
Sevolution  of  1688  restored  Prosbyterianism.  Most  of  tbc  ''  Cam- 
eronian  "  eocietieB^  which  hod  steadfastly  rcaistetl  the  tiTanuical 
measures  of  Charles  U,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  regulation  of 
Church  uffairs  under  the  auspices  of  William,  and  remained  dis- 
tinct Epiucopalian  ministers  who  Bubmitted  to  the  Presbyterian 
order  retained  their  li-rings.  This  affecte<l  the  course  of  theology 
Tto  tutm^  "1  ^^  following  period,  by  bringing  in  an  element  "  mod- 
***^  erate,"  or  laiitudinarion,  iu  its  character.     Uuder  Queen 

Anne,  in  1712,  lay  patronage  was  restored.  Thid  subject  was  d 
tiued  to  agitate  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  ii  long  time  afterwarda. 
There  was  a  deep  fcoling  averse  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister 
without  the  **  call "  of  the  church  over  which  he  was  to  presidi 
This  conviction  caused  the  6r8t  secession,  which  was  led  by  Eben-' 
ezer  Erskine  in  1737.  From  this  time,  the  "Moderates,"  who  de- 
fended the  alleged  rights  of  patrons,  and  enforced  tbem.  were  for 
m  long  period  in  the  ascendency.  Tbe  wave  of  latitudinarianism 
passed  over  Scotland.  Tbc  Mo<^lenite  leaders,  of  whom  Robertson, 
the  historian,  was  the  most  influential,  were  men  of  high  culture, 
ftTerae  to  everything  that  looked  like  enthuaiusm  in  religion,  and 
were  mora  at  homo  in  literature  than  in  theology.  Their  measures 
prwluced  a  rapid  spread  of  diasenl,  "When  an  unwelcome  minister 
was  forced  on  a  parish,  its  aggrieved  and  dissatisfied  members 
would  forsake  the  old  place  of  worship  and  erect  a  meeting-houae 
for  tbemuelves.  This  was  especially  common  in  large  towua  In 
this  period,  however,  the  Highlamlera  were  mostly  won  to  the 
Protestant  faith.     With  the  begiuuing  of  the  present  century,  ton 
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eTangelicfil  revival  oommenced.  The  reign  of  the  "Moderate* 
was  iu  a  great  measure  broken  up.  Their  opposition  to  the  mis* 
aioiiary  efforts  of  mcu  like  Robert  (md  James  Ualdaco  brought  on 
them  adiiitinnol  diHcrerlit.  A  struggle  against  plurolitien,  which 
was  successful,  and  Bchemes  for  church  extension  and  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  foreign  missionfl,  were  undertaken  by  the  Krangelicals. 
During  this  period^  there  were  proceeditigs  against  individuals 
charged  with  heresy,  which  it  is  important  to  notice.  John  McLcod 
Campbell,  a  theologian  of  rare  depth  of  intellect  and  of  piety,  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  in  1831,  for  holding  that  assurance  is  of 
the  eseence  of  faith,  and  that  atonement  and  tho  provision  of  pardon 
are  for  all.  Etlward  Irving  (1792-183-4',  was  a  preacher 
who  first  served  as  a  colleague  of  Chalmers  in  Glasgow, 
and  then,  by  his  powerful  and  impassioned  eloquence 
In  the  pulpit,  collected  about  him  in  London  large  audiences,  em- 
bracing for  a  lime  many  }>er8ons  of  high  intellectual  and  social  dis- 
tinction. Ho  was  deeply  interested  in  biblical  prophecies,  and 
proclaimed  his  expectation  of  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ.  The 
power  of  speaking  with  tongues  appeared,  or  was  thought  to  ap- 
pear, in  certain  places  in  Scotland,  and  in  Irving's  own  congrcga- 
Uon  in  London.  In  1833,  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Annan.  The  doctrinal  error  which  gave  offence 
was  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour  took  on  him  our  human  nature  as 
umde  tcmptablo  and  corruptible  through  the  fall.  Irving  beUeved 
that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  aulI  the  offices  peculiar  to  the  Apostolic 
Cliurch,  including  the  apostolate  itself,  were  restored  by  way  ol 
preparation  for  the  Lord's  visible  advent.  To  hia  iuffucnce  the 
"  Catholic  AjKistolic  Church,"  which  cherishes  these  views,  owes 
its  origin — a  boily  small  in  numbers,  but  including  individuals  re- 
markable both  for  learning  and  sanctity.  Its  members  claim  to  he, 
not  the  whole,  but  a  part  of  the  one  true  Church.  In  its  creed,  the 
incaroatiou  stauds  in  the  foreground,  while  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  it  is  held  that  he  did  everything  as  a  man,  dependent  on  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Denying  the  doctrine  of  tran substantiation,  they  still 
attach  great  importance  to  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  mak- 
ing all  bulieving  recipients  partakers  of  tlie  new  life  of  which  Christ 
by  his  resurrection  has  become  the  fountain.  In  their  organization, 
they  retain  the  foiu^old  ministry  of  prophets,  apostles,  evangelists, 
and  pastors.  They  look  for  the  coming  of  Christ  to  precede  the 
millennium.  Tliey  celebrate  the  Eucharist  on  everj*  Lord's  Day, 
anil  111  their  worship  have  an  ehibonile  ritual  and  a  solemu  liturgy. 
The  struggle  against  the  abuses  of  pati  nage,  which  entered 
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on  a  Dew  stage  in  1833.  was  waged  in  Scotland  for  t«n  years.  Tbd 
most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  right  of  the  chiirchea 
to  choose  their  ministers  was  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780- 
1647).  He  wns  a  man  of  Tersatile  talents,  skilled  in  matfaematica 
and  physical  science,  an  adept  in  political  economy,  as  well  as  a 
theolo^an.  and  a  preacher  of  commanding  power.  Finding  that  all 
hope  of  relief  from  the  ScotliHh  courtu  and  from  the  Britiah  Oov- 
enuneni  was  Tain,  Chalmers  and  his  associates,  composing  451 
out  of  1203  ministers,  abandoned  the  Eetablisbod  Church  of  Scot- 
land, gave  up  manse,  glebe,  and  stipend,  and  oi^anized  the  Free 
Church.  Houses  of  worship  were  erected,  educntionid  iostitutiana 
were  founded,  missionary  undertakings  carried  forward,  all  by  vol- 
untary efforts  and  contribotiona  In  1874,  patronage  was  abol- 
ished in  the  Ilatabliahed  Churnh  from  which  tliey  had 
praobruriAii  withdrawn.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  another 
***"**  Presbyterian  body  in  Scotland,  was  formed  in  1847,  by 
the  union  of  two  other  bodies  made  up  of  seceders  &om  the  na- 
tional Church,  viz.,  the  United  Secession  Church,  and  the  Kelief 
Church,  wliich  began  to  exist  in  1752.  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  widened  somewhat  the  basis  of  subscription,  and  professed 
its  belief  in  a  Dnirersal  atonement  In  187G  the  **  Caraeronians^** 
or  *'  Rofonned  Presbyterians,"  united  witli  the  Free  Church. 

Repeated  attempts  of  Rome  to  bring  the  Russian  Church  into 
subjection  to  the  pope  failed  of  success.  Under  Vassili  HL,  when 
Thf  BfiTJ-"  Russia,  as  well  aa  the  Eastern  Empire,  was  in  a  state  of 
*'^''"*-  weakness  and  disorder,  laidore,  the  Russian  primate,  at 

the  Council  of  Florence,  in  1439,  consented  to  sach  a  union  ;  but 
on  his  return  to  Moscow,  his  act  waa  indignantly  repudiated  by 
king  and  people,  and  he  was  deposed.  Once  more,  in  1581,  when 
Russia  was  in  similar  circumstancea  of  distress,  PoiBsevin,  a  Jesuit, 
commissioned  by  Pope  Gregory  Mil  ,  made  a  like  unsuocessful 
attempt.  But  in  the  Russian  provinces  which,  with  Lithuania, 
were  annexed  to  Poland,  hia  eSbrt  was  successful.  A  union  was 
effected  with  the  MetropoHtan  of  Kiev  and  a  jwrtiou  of  hia  clergy. 
The  persecution  of  Greek  Christians  in  Polaild,  and  such  measures 
as  the  espousal  by  Sigismund  HL,  ICing  of  Poland, 
of  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  Demetrius,  who  claimed 
the  Russian  throne,  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  enmity  between  the  two 
countries.  Deiuetriua  had  privately  abjured  the  Greek  faith.  The 
relations  of  Pohind  to  Russia  in  modem  times  cannot  be  imderstood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  contests  that  began  in  the 
forcing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  on  former  subjects  of  Russia, 
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and  the  long  rivalzy  of  the  two  kiDg<lomp  and  of  the  hostile  creeds. 
Among  the  great  changes  effected  hy  Peter  the  Great  was  the  sub- 
stitution, for  the  rule  of  the  primate  at  Moscow,  of  the 
"  Holy  Synod,"  over  which  the  influence  of  tlie  czar  ia 
Bupreme.  The  czar  tlius  became  the  head  of  the  Cliurch,  as  well 
as  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time,  the  vast  propoi*ty  of  the  monas- 
tic estAblishmenla  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  "department" 
created  for  the  pur|x>8e.  Monasticism  has  flourished  in  Bussta. 
But,  hariiig  no  orgauizatton  in  orders  or  confederacies,  the  monks 
have  had  no  power  to  offer  resiaitouoe  to  the  ecclesiastical  or  other 
proceedings  of  the  czar.  The  numerous  Nonconformists  in  Kussia, 
bearing  in  common  the  name  of  Kaskohiiks,  but  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects,  are  an  indirect  product  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
jjikpj^  the  powerful  patriarch  Nikon,  who  wielded  in  Church 

iflOEHflBi.  ^jjj  State  on  authority  which  reminds  one  of  the  might 
of  Wolsey  before  his  fall.  Nikon,  like  the  great  cardinal,  was  over- 
thrown, but  was  not,  like  him,  broken  in  spii-it  Among  his  inno- 
vations were  corrections  in  the  liturgical  forma,  which,  among  a 
people  so  punciilinus  in  their  formalism  as  the  Bussiaus,  raised  a 
storm  of  opposition.  Kaskol,  or  dissent,  sprang  portly  out  of  the 
refusal  to  acquiesce  in  ritual  alterations.  Bub  it  involved,  also, 
a  protest  against  the  contemporaneous  growth  of  serfdom,  the  in- 
crease of  luxury,  and  the  introduction  of  Polish  customs  at  vari- 
ance with  former  ways  of  living  in  Bussiiu  The  innovations  of 
Peter  the  Great  fomented  the  tendency  to  withstand  d6\iatioDB  from 
ancestral  ways  of  worship  and  of  Ii\*ing.  The  influence  of  Pmtea* 
tantiam  and  of  rationalistic  opinions  is  also  clearly  discerned  in 
these  dissenting  sects.  Alexander  L  made  great  exertions  to  edu- 
cate and  elevate  his  people.  For  a  time,  the  Bible  was  distributed 
freely,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Bible  Society,  auxiliary  to  the  Bible 
Society  in  London  ;  but  this  undertaking  was  stopped  by  a  churchly 
reaction,  in  1826.  Nicholas  L  (1825-1855)  showed  no  favor  to  evan- 
RcroniM  of  gelical  influences  from  abroad.  Alexander  11.  (185&-ld81) 
Ai«^n.i«>p  II.  clierished  the  same  conservative  temper,  but,  through 
Tolstoi,  the  Minister  of  Instruction,  instituted  wholesome  changes 
in  the  Russian  Church.  The  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  was 
improved,  and  the  cloisters  were  reformed.  Missions  to  Mohom- 
medins  and  to  the  heathen  were  encouraged.  In  1861,  the  plan  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  carried  out,  NihiUsm  spread  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  in  1881  be  fell  a  victim  to  Nihilist 
plots  against  his  life.  A  party  of  socialistic  democracy  had  devel- 
cped  itself  io  Russia  as  early  as  1874     This  revolutiouoiy  party 
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had  been  growing  np  for  a  decade  of  years.  Oat  of  this  party,  in 
1875,  came  tbe  "Terrorists,"  a  secret  sooietj  aiming  at  the  annihi- 
lation of  all  authority  in  Church  and  State,  Such  wns  the  remedy 
that  Kihilism  proposed  for  the  evils  and  oppresaioDS  of  goveni* 
ment 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  marking  the  character  of  the  times,  that 
tbo  Empire  of  the  Turks  has  long  beon  upheld  and  saved  from 
destruction  by  Christian  powera.  Twice — in  1832,  and 
again  in  1840 — the  sultan  waa  de1iv6re<l  from  tbe  at- 
tacks of  his  own  subject,  Mchemet  Ali,  from  whom  Syria  waa 
irrested  by  on  alliance  of  Exiropean  nations.  A  conflict  respecting 
tlio  guordiauBliip  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem,  between  the 
Greeks  and  tlic  Latins,  was  the  immediate  oocasion,  in  1853,  of 
tlio  Crimean  War.  Tlie  czar  virtually  claimed  the  position  of 
protector  of  tlio  Eastern  Church.  The  refusal  of  the  Western 
powers  to  compel  Turkey  to  atlopt  the  reforms  which  the  saltan 
promised  to  introduce  in  the  government  of  Herzegovina  and  other 
provinces  in  revolt,  determined  Gussia  to  undertake  war  by  her- 
self (1877).  Turkey  was  overcome,  but  was  again  saved  by  the 
Woslcm  nations,  through  the  Berlin  Conference. 

The  independence  of  the  Greeks  was  acknowledged  by  tha 
Ijoudon  Conference  in  1830.  In  1833,  the  Church  in  Greece  broka 
off  its  connection  with  the  patriarchate  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  governed  by  a  Holy  Synod,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  is  in  spiritual  matters  independent  The  king 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  freedom  of  worship 
is  extended  to  other  coiifcsflions. 

In  Syria,  a  war  which  broke  out  in  1860  between  the  Druses 
and  the  Slaronitcs  led  to  a  fierce  persecution  of  all  the  Christians 
in  that  region.  It  was  estimated  that  in  Damascus 
alone  eight  thousand  were  slaughtered.  Turkish  troops 
were  sent  from  Constantinople  to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  tha 
mrissacre,  and  ehowed  for  a  while  some  energy.  French  troops, 
also,  remained  for  a  time  in  the  country,  for  the  protection  of  tha 
Cliristian  population. 

The  Bulgarian  Church  was  subject  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  misgoverned  by  that  ecclesiastic,  who 
gave  away  the  high  Church  offices  to  Greek  priesta 
who  woulil  pny  the  highest  price  for  them,  and  whose 
aim  it  was  to  enrich  themselvea  by  extortion.  But  id  1870  tho 
sultan  iasneil  a  firman  granting  a  distinct  existence  to  the  BuU 
garian  Cliurch,   and  placing   it  under    the    governmeDt    of    an 
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"•xorcb."  The  pAtriarch,  Gregory,  exoommunicatod  the  Bul- 
gariauB,  but  htH  auathema  was  not  recognized  in  other  branches  of 
the  Greek  Church. 

It  boH  been  the  policy  of  the  Turks  to  permit  the  adherents  of 
other  religions  to  keep  up  their  own  organ izatione,  their  chief 
TiwAme-  officers  being  appointed  by  themselves  in  coujunctioa 
"'*"'■  with   the  Turkish  Government.     The  great  Armenian 

Church  has  thus  been  practically  subject  to  itu  patriarch.  It  has 
stood  aloof  from  both  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munions, being  hostile  to  certain  peculiarities  of  each.  The 
"  United  Armenians, ''  or  Armeno-Catholios,  a  comparatively  small 
body,  own  allegiance  to  the  pope.  But  in  1867,  Pius  IX.,  in  the 
bull  Beixrsurtts,  asserted  such  prerogatives  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  deposition  of  all  their  patriarchs  and  bishopa,  that  a 
revolt  ensued.  A  new  patriarch  was  chosen  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
excommuDicatod  by  the  pope  in  1871,  and  in  1872  all  who  refused 
to  recognize  the  Patriarch  Uusauu  and  tlie  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Counoil  were  visited  >^ith  the  same  penalty. 


CHAPTER  TL 


HISTOaiOAL  BKETCH   OF   IIELIGIOUS  DENOMENATIONS   IN  THB 
UNITED  STATBa 

At  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolation,  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  established  in  the  Southern  colonies.  In  New  Jersey 
d-Mtat  *°^  ^^^  York,  it  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of  the  govem- 
natiMuu  ment  officials  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  there 
ihsE^a-  had  never  been  an  establishm^t,  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  Every  town  was  obliged  to  sustain  publio 
worship  and  support  a  miDi.ster.  There  was  an  assessment  upon 
the  inhabilauts  for  this  purpose.  As  the  people  were  for  a  long 
time  almost  exclusively  Congregationalists,  the  worship  was  of  this 
character.  As  other  denominations  arose,  tlie  laws  were  so  modi- 
fied as  to  allow  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  of  the  organizations  to 
the  support  of  its  own  worship.  Such  an  act  was  passed  in  Con- 
necticut  in  reference  to  the  Episcopalians  in  1727,  shortly  after 
H  the  founding  of  Christ  Church  in  Stratford,  their  first  religious 
■  society  in  the  State ;  and  in  1729  the  same  right  was  extended 
H       to  Quakers  and  BuptistA.    In  places  where  no  oongregationa  had 
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1)6011  gathered  by  dissidenta  from  the  preruHng  system,  indiTida* 
ali,  whaterer  their  religious  beliefs  miglit  be,  were  compeUo<]  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  CongregatioDal  worship  there  ex* 
isUug.  This  requirement  was  more  and  more  ocninted  a  hordshipw 
It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  colonies  there  were  religious  teats 
in  some  form.  Even  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  none  could 
vote  save  thoee  who  professed  faith  in  Christ.  'When  the  revolu- 
tionary contest  began,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  spring  np 
movements  to  abolish  the  religious  inequalities  which  were  a  lieri 
tage  from  the  past  The  Baptists,  who  were  outnumbered  by  none 
of  the  religious  bodies  etcept  the  Congregationalista,  and  who  had 
felt  themselves  espedaUy  aggrieved,  nt  once  bestirred  themselves 
in  IdJusachusettB  and  Virginia  to  secure  the  repeal  of  obnoxious 
restriotaons.  A  Baptist  committee  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
Massachosetts  delegates  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  support  which  the  Baptists  lent  to  the  patriotic  cause:, 
and  the  proclamation  of  human  rights  which  was  made  on  every 
hand,  won  a  hearing  for  their  demands,  and  rendered  them,  aft^ 
tedious  delays,  successful.  In  YirginiOt  Patrick  Henry,  Jefferson, 
and  Mndiaon  enlisted  in  their  favor.  In  1785,  the  statute  of  relig- 
ious  freedom  was  adopted,  of  which  Jefferson  deemed  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  tbe  author,  by  which  intervention  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship  was  forbidden  to  the  State.  All  denominations 
were  thus  put  on  a  level,  and  none  were  taxed  for  the  support  of 
religion.  In  New  England,  the  release  fi-om  this  last  requirement, 
or  from  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  a  particular  form  of  reli^on  to 
be  chosen  by  the  citizen,  was  accomplished  hitcr.  It  took  place  iu 
Connecticut  in  18]  8 ;  and  the  last  of  the  provisions  of  this  character 
did  not  vanish  from  the  statute-book  in  Massachosetts  until  1833, 
when  Cliurch  and  State  were  fully  separated.  In  that  State,  from 
1780  to  1811,  a  religious  society  had  to  be  incorporated  in  order  to 
have  its  members  exempted  from  taxation  for  the  parish  church. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  government  of 
limited  and  defined  powers,  had  a  strong,  though  indirect,  influence 

in  secularizing  the  governments  of  the  several  States. 
•fgOTcni-       The  Constitution  provided  that  "no  religious  test  shall 

ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  Unit&i  States."  But  this  was  considered  an  inade- 
quate safeguard ;  and  the  first  of  the  amem^ments  contiunrd  the 
provision  that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exorcise  thoroof."  Tlio 
neutral  character,  as  respects  religion,  of  tbe  national  Constitution 
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conspired,  viih  the  influencps  'which  hod  nTailecl  to  Btnmp  thia 
chtracter  upon  it,  to  eliminate  one  after  another  of  the  various 
proTisiona  Implying  the  obligationa  of  religion,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  organic  law  in  the  older  States.  The  tendency  haa 
prevailed  to  regard  legal  enactraenta  for  tlie  observance  of  Sun- 
day«  for  tlie  appointment  of  chnplains,  etc.,  as  dictated,  not  bj  a 
diatinctively  religious  motive,  but  by  a  reasonable  regard  fur  the 
comfort  and  peace  of  large  bodies  of  citizens.  In  the  legal  cn- 
Bctmenta  for  common-Bchool  education,  there  hiis  been  mrtnifeflt  a 
growing  disposition  to  cast  aside  studios  and  regulations  which 
might  offend  the  reUgioua  views  or  prejudices  of  any  considerable 
number  of  people.  Courts  hove  held — as  in  the  Girard  will  case 
it  was  declared  by  Judge  Story — that  Christianity — "general 
Christianity,"  as  distinguished  from  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
sect — is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  States,  in  the  seuse  that 
the  Christian  religion  may  not  be  wantonly  assniled,  or  bequesta 
for  the  diffusion  of  infidelity  allowed  to  be  valid,  litis  was  the 
contention  of  Daniel  Webster  in  this  case,  and  it  had  been  asserted 
1)efore,  in  the  Updegraph  case,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
Tonia.  But  the  difficulty  of  defining  "  general  Christianity,"  if  one 
is  to  go  beyond  that  code  of  Christian  morals  which  the  reason  of 
civilized  men  accepts  from  its  own  manifest  truth  and  worth,  would 
be  generally  admitted.  In  the  new  States,  where  the  constiiutiona 
and  laws  have  been  framed  apart  from  tlie  traditionid  legisUtion 
and  the  history  which  have  affected  the  older  political  communities, 
the  movement  towards  a  thorough  and  consistent  secularizing  of 
the  civil  polity  haa  had  full  play. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  system  is  to 
create  a  multiplicity  of  aects.  But  the  statistics  show  a  tendency 
to  an  aggregation  in  a  few  large  denominationa  It  has 
'Miuntwr  *  been  observed  that  most  of  the  denominationa  which 
imxKo.  j^^^^  j^  ^^^  largest  growth  are  compact  in  their  organi- 

zation. The  Baptists,  who  stand  tliinl  in  point  of  numbers,  are  an 
exception  ;  but  their  opinion  upon  the  sacraments  has  served  aa  a 
bond  of  union,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  stimulus  to  activity. 
Other  pecuharitiea  in  their  character  and  history,  which  will  be 
adverted  to,  help  to  explain  their  remarkable  prosperity. 

The  Congregational  churches  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
were  chiefly  confined  to  New  England.  There  was  so  Uttle  objeo- 
ttMCongra-  *-^on  felt  by  them  to  the  Presbyterian  pohty  that  when 
gmtiooatbts.  jjg^  Englanders  migrated  to  the  West,  they  joined  with 
so  reluctance  Presbyterian  churches.  The  growth  of  Congregi^ 
86 
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tionoliBin  in  the  Weetem  States  vvas  Iiindered  by  the  "Plan  of 
Union  "  adopted  in  1801,  'nUicli  rcgfoUtod  the  fonnalion  of  churobe« 
in  the  new  settlemeota,  and  allowed  a  Congregatioiial  church  to 
have  a  Prcsbyteriiui  minister,  or  the  converse.     In  New  England, 
as  elsewhere,  the  effect  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  especially  of 
the  Fi'oncb  Lu&delity  which  waa  introduced  and  diflfused  in  coonc 
tiou  with  it,  waa  hurlful  to  the  cause  of  practical  religion.     In 
closing  yuare  of  the  last  century,  a  series  of  revivals  tooV  place  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     In  Connecticut  and  Massochusctta^ 
they  were  remarkably  beneficent  in  their  influence.     Under  the 
preaching  of  President  Dwiglit,  then  at  the  head  of  Yale  CoUoge, 
a  religious  revival  occurred  there,  in  m02.     This  was  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  similar  movements  which  followed  at  intervals  in  the 
same  institution.     Dwight  was  a  theological   teacher,  by  whom 
eminent  loiidoi'S  such  as  Lyman  Beecher,  Hoses  Stuart,  and  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor  were  trained  for  the  pulpit  and  for  theological 
chiurs.     The  unity  of  CongregatiouaUsm  in  New  England  -was 
broken  by  the  gradual  rise  of  Unitarianiam  in  tlie  early  part  of  tho 
present  century.     A  prior  drift  of  opinion  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1783  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  an  Episcopal  chnrcl^  re-made 
its  liturgy,  excluding  from  it  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Unit&- 
riouism  established  itself  in  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  eastern 
part  of  New  England  had  numerous  adherents  in  the  cultivated 
class.     The  "  orthodox,"  as  the  trinitarian  Congregationalists  came 
to  be  called,  founded,  in  1808,  the  Andover  Tlieological  Seminaxy, 
The  two  parties  of  '*  Old  Calriuists  "  and  *'  Hopkinsians "  com- 
binod  in  this  undertaking.     By  the  agency  of  the  orthodox  Con- 
gregationali.sts,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  in  1810.     In  the  promotion  of  education  and 
learning,  the  Congregationalists  displayed  an  unsurpassed  zeaL 
Thi'ough  the  medium  of  other  voluntary  societies,  in  addition  to 
the  "American  Board,'*  they  oooperated  with   the  New  8obool 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  undertakingB  for  the  prop«u 
gatiau  of  the  gospel     About  the  middle  of  the  preeeut  century, 
the  conviction  spread  that  the  denominational  interesta  of  Congre- 
gationalism needed  to  be  carod  for.     This  feeling  gave  rise  to  a 
convention  at  Albany  in  1652,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  Con- 
grogatinnolisLs  uf  the  East  and  the  West     This  was  followed  by  a 
national  council  of  Cougregationalists,  which  was  held  at  Boston 
Tiuo  pinnoutb  iQ  1865.     It  was  a  large  and  spirited  assembly.     It  pro- 
ooundL         mulgated  a  declaration  of  faith,  which  pronounced  the 
old  confessions — the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy — that  had  beeii 
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adopted  by  the  New  England  Bynods  of  1648  and  1680,  "8ub«tan- 
tially  "  worthy  of  acceptance,  but  presented  a  new  statement,  drawn 
up  in  a  catUoIic  tone,  of  the  evangelical  doctrines.  Originally,  ia 
Kew  England,  members  were  received  into  the  churches  upon  aa 
ftsseut  to  a  "coveunut,"  their  conversion  having  been  previously 
ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  church.  Later,  and  especially 
after  fears  were  excited  by  the  spread  of  Uaitarian  opinions,  local 
creeds  were  framed  by  the  ohnrches,  in  which  new  members  pro- 
fessed their  belief.  Naturally,  these  confessions  differed,  and  still 
differ,  widely  from  one  another  in  their  contents.  The  Boston 
Council  occasioned  the  permanent  institution  of  national  Congre- 
gational councils,  meeting  at  intervals  of  three  years.  The  first  of 
them  was  held  at  Oberlin  in  1871,  In  1880,  tho  national  council 
which  met  at  St  Louis  took  measures  leading  to  the  selection  of 
twenty-fivo  persona  to  proparoa  creed,  or  catechism,  or  both,  "for 
the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  churches."  According  to  the 
principles  of  Congrcgutionulism,  no  creed  can  bo  imposed  on  the 
ohurches  without  infringing  on  tho  ri-^ht  of  self-government  inher- 
ing in  each  of  them.  A.  creed  was  prepared  by  the  Commission  of 
Twenty-five,  and  published  for  the  use  designed- 
Beginning  with  two  churches,  that  at  Providence,  founded  by 
Boger  Williiims,  and  the  church  at  Newport,  of  which  John  Clurke 
was  the  founder  and  first  minister,  the  Baptists  made 
their  way  in  the  face  of  constant  opposition.  Henry 
Dunster,  a  learned  Orientalist,  the  first  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  in  England,  renounced  infant 
baptism,  and  resigned  bis  office  in  1654.  He  spent  his  last  daya 
in  Scituate,  within  tho  bounds  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  16GS, 
the  first  Baptist  church  was  gathered  at  Boston  [or  Chorlestown). 
A  company  of  Baptists  in  Maine,  who  were  not  suffered  to  live 
there  in  peace,  migrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  in  1693  planted  a 
church  in  Cliarleston.  A  few  years  later  (1698)  a  Baptist  church 
was  organized  in  Philadelphia  Associations  of  Baptist  churches 
weie  formed.  One  of  them,  the  Philadelphia  Association,  began 
its  existence  in  1707.  Another  was  established  at  Warren,  R  I., 
in  1767.     These  bodies  had  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  since  each 

k church  was  independent  Tlie  Baptists  issued,  from  time  to  time, 
statements  of  their  doctrinal  belief,  to  which  they  attached  no 
binding  force.  The  confession  adopted  in  England,  in  1689,  is 
tho  most  important  of  them.  It  was  the  Westminster  Confession, 
modified  by  changes  on  the  topics  relating  to  the  civil  magistracy, 
the  Church,  and  the  eaoiiuneuta.     It  was  adopted  in  17^2  by  the 
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Baptist  ABsociation  in  Philadelphia.  It  deaerron  to  be  elated  that 
AH  earlj  aa  1718,  at  the  oixliuniion  ofElisha  Callender  as  pastor  cJ 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  tho  three  principal  ministers  of  that 
town  were  present  Cotton  ^rather,  who  preauhed  the  sermon  on 
that  occasion,  referred  with  disapproval  to  the  "severities"  which 
the  Baptists  had  suffered  in  former  times.  Their  denomination 
grew  rapidlj  after  the  Revolution.  Their  principle  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  the  Church  was  advancing  to  a  complete 
triumph.  They  did  not  require  learning  in  their  preachers.  Each 
church  selected  and  installed  its  pastor.  As  to  their  ministers,  it 
their  lack  of  education  was  often  a  manifest  evil,  and  a  giound  of 
offence  to  the  more  cultured  dass,  it  commended  them  to  the  favor 
of  those  nearer  their  own  leveL  The  spiritual  power  of  these  un- 
lettered teachers  sometimes  occasioned  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of 
those  who  heard  the  first  preachers  of  tho  gospel,  and  with  surprise 
"perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men."  In  1765 
Brown  Uoiversity  was  established  ;  and  since  that  time  numerous 
other  institutions  of  leuniing  liave  been  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Baptist  deuomiuatiou.  The  theological  school  at  Newtou 
was  established  in  1825.  Among  its  teachers  have  been  scholars 
of  distinction,  such  as  Sears  and  Hackett  Some  fear  has  been  felt 
lest,  with  the  demand  forbigher  education  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  the  homely  vigor  and  fervor  which  characterized  Baptist 
preachers  of  tho  old  time  should  diminish,  and  the  number  of 
preachers  become  too  small.  Such  was  the  feeling,  in  his  later 
years,  of  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  deuomiuatiou,  a  teaolier 
and  author  of  merited  fame,  Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865),  who 
was  president  of  Brown  University  from  1827  to  1855.  In  18S0, 
the  American  Bible  Union  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing and  circulating  versions  of  the  Bible  which  should  be  conformed 
to  the  interpretatious  deemed  by  the  Baptists  to  be  correct  A  re- 
vision of  the  authorized  Kuglish  version  was  made  by  Baptist 
scholars,  of  which  Dr.  T.  J.  Conant  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors.  In  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  respecting 
slavery,  the  Southern  and  the  Noi-thern  Baptists  separated  by 
mutual  consent,  and  began  to  conduct  their  missionary  and  othet 
benevolent  work  under  distinct  organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  Regular  or  Culviuistic  Baptists,  who  have  jtiat 
been  described,  there  are  several  other  sects  which  adopt  like 
rn»«fli  smp-  views  respecting  the  sacraments.  One  of  these,  a  much 
*■*■  smaller  body,  is  the  Free-will  Baptists,  who  are  ^Vrmiu- 

ianB  in  theology.     Their  drst  church  in  America  was  organized  ia 
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1780,  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1827  they  catabliahed  a  Oenerul 
Coufcreuce  in  New  England.  The  Mennonitea  were  earlj;  eslab- 
li»hcd  ia  Peunsylvania.  There,  ah^o,  the  "Duukors,"  a  email  part 
of  whom  became  "Seventh-day  "  Baptists— called,  in  England,  Sal> 
bfttariantt — were  planted  in  1719. 

In  1810,  Alexander  Cauipbell,  from  the  ;^ortli  of  Ireland,  educated 
at  Ghisgow,  joined  his  father,  Thomas  Campbell,  who  was  then  a 
Th«  DUdpiM  Presbyterian  uiiuibtor  in  Feuusylvnuia.  Their  original 
gf  chrwL  efforts  were  directed  to  the  restoration  of  what  they  con- 
Bidored  the  main  principles  of  apostoUc  Chiislianity,  and  to  ibo 
promotion  of  Chrifitian  union.  They  soon  became  convinced  that 
immersion  is  the  only  right  method  of  baptism,  and  that  infant 
baptism  is  unlawful.  Alexander  Campbell,  now  the  leader  of  the 
movement,  was  ercluded,  in  1827,  from  tlie  fellowtihip  of  the  Bap- 
tists on  account  of  some  differences  of  opinion.  He  formed  a  sep- 
arate organization,  which  grew  to  be  very  numerous,  especially  in 
the  "Western  and  Southwestern  States.  Campbell  taught  that  re- 
generation is  by  the  word,  or  the  truth  presented  in  the  Scriptures, 
through  which  exclusively  the  Holy  Spirit  exerts  his  influence,  and 
that  in  baptism  the  regeneration  of  the  believer  is  completed  by 
his  personal  acceptance  of  pardon  and  justification.  All  creeds  of 
humim  compcjsition  wore  discarilcd.  Tlic  "C:impbellile8,"  as  Ihny 
were  sometimes  called,  styled  themselves  simply  "Disciples"  or 
"  Christians."  Each  cliurch  ia  independent,  but  the  churches  unite 
in  misdionaiy  and  other  Christian  labors.  The  officers  of  each 
church,  elders  and  deacons,  are  chosen  by  its  members.  Ciunpbell 
was  a  man  of  extniordiuaty  talents,  and  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  readiness  in  debate.  He  wrote  "  The  Christian  System,"  and 
other  worka.  In  most  particulars  the  "  Disciples  "  are  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  generality  of  evangelical  believei-s.  They  have  ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  the  sect  called  "  Christians,"  which  arose  out  of 
three  distinct  movements  (about  1800).  The  late  President  Qar- 
field  was  one  of  the  '*  DiBciples,"  and  for  scTcral  years  was  a  teacher 
in  their  college  at  Hiram,  in  Ohio. 

At  the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  War,  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  was  in  a  prostrate  condition.     There  had  been  occa- 

KiAaoa-  ^^^^  convcrsions  to  Episcopacy,  the  most  notable  of 
i«iiuia.  which  was  that  of  Dr.  Cutler,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  a 

Congregational  minister,  who  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive 
ordination.  He  was  accompanied  by  Samuel  Johnson,  another 
Cougregtttiouul  minister,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  reordained  at 
the  same  time  (1723),  and  afterwards  became  Pretddont  of  King's 
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(now  Columbia)  College.  The  Episcop&I  congregations  wero  in* 
cruaeed  by  the  addition  of  porsonB  who  were  displeased  with  White- 
field's  pre.aching  and  the  "  Great  HeTiral,"  and  with  views  of  cod- 
Terfflon  and  of  the  religious  life  which  grew  up  in  connection  with  it. 
The  scrutiny  into  personal  feelings,  and  tlie  custom  of  interro- 
gating persons  respecting  Ibcm — practices  not  uncommon  in  re- 
vivals—have  nt  different  timcH  made  converts  to  Episoopooy. 
The  Episcopal  ministers  in  the  Eastern  States  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  were  generally  missiouaries  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
who  either  left  the  country  for  England  or,  if  they  remained,  were 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  English  Government  in  the 
contest  with  the  coloniea  The  official  countenance  given  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  central  provinces,  only  made  it  lesa 
popular  witli  nil  who  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Parliament  to  lord 
it  over  the  American  communities.  In  Philadelphia,  Duch^wnsa 
patriotic  clergyman  at  the  beginning,  but  in  1777  he  tried  to  luduco 
'Washington  to  desist  from  what  he  thought  a  hopeless  contest. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  his  property  was  coa- 
fiscated.  White  coutiuue<l  a  steadfast  adherent  of  the  Amerioan 
cause.  In  Virginia  the  clergy  often  led  careless  Uves.  During  the 
war  a  great  part  of  them  left  for  England.  At  intervalsj  during 
the  century  that  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  feara 
had  been  nwakcoed,  iu  particular  in  New  England,  of  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  estabLsh  an  episcopate 
over  the  colonics.  That  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  others  with  him, 
who  at  one  time  proposed  such  a  scheme,  desiretl  only  the  creation, 
of  bishops  with  purely  religious  functions,  is  true.  But  miasion- 
ariea  of  the  Propagation  Society  were  then  active  iu  the 
villages  of  New  England.  What  might  grow  out  of  such 
a  project,  if  it  were  carried  out,  no  one  could  foresee.  There  was  a 
dread  of  tlio  usurpations  of  Parliament  It  was  supposed  that  aa 
Act  of  Parliament  would  be  required  for  the  appointment  of  bish- 
ops in  America.  "There  was  a  general  and  just  apprehension," 
wrote  John  Adams  at  a  Inter  day,  "  that  bishops  and  dioceses 
and  churches  and  priests  and  tithes  were  to  be  imposed  on  us  by 
Parhament."  This  apprehension  was  not  confined  to  the  Puritans 
of  New  England.  In  Virginia  there  was  a  general  opposition  to 
projects  of  this  nature,  and  on  the  same  grounds.  The  Virginia 
House  of  BurgesseH,  composed  mostly  uf  Episcopalians,  thanked 
four  clergymen  for  protesting  against  such  a  proposal  Tliey  pre- 
ferred nil  the  disadvantages  of  being  without  bishops  to  the  danger 
of  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  and  of  dimiuiidiiug  the 
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powers  of  self-goTemment  belonging  to  the  prorinciol  lepfifilnlurea 
Bishop  White  observes  that  the  lav  men  at  that  time  were  geneniUy 
opposed  to  the  obtaioing  of  on  American  binhop.  With  charucter- 
isUo  candor,  this  noble  man  acquits  of  all  icBinceritj  those  who 
had  felt  political  appreheusioDS  in  reference  to  the  projects  for  nu 
American  episcopate.  He  adduces  the  fact  thiit  ita  oppouints  laid 
aside  their  resiBtance  aasoon  as  independence  was  achieved.  Then 
the  efforts  to  procure  consecration  for  American  bishops  iu  Eugliiud 
were  warmly  furthered  by  John  Adama.  Bishop  "White  himself 
avows  that  lie  hud  sliared  in  the  api)rehcnsiou9  referred  to.  "  It 
was  not  unlikely,"  he  says,  "  that  the  British  Government,  had  they 
sanctioDed  an  episcopacy  iu  the  colonics,  would  have  endeavored 
to  render  it  subservient  to  the  support  of  a  party,  on  the  plan  of 
the  newly  projected  domination." 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  owes  its  orgauiza- 
tiou  and  its  continued  life,  after  the  revolutionary  struggle,  chiefly 
«.  .  «  to  two  men.  One  of  them  was  W'illiam  WHiite,  and  the 
»rt«f  the  other  was  Samuel  Senburj'.  lo  their  remurktible  for- 
bearance and  ChriHtiau  wisdom  it  was  duo  that,  out  of 
elements  tliat  seemed  hopelessly  dlsconlant,  union  and  harmony 
emerged,  and  under  forms  and  arrangements  having  in  them  the 
seeds  of  permanence  aa  well  as  of  growth.  The  first  question  waa, 
how  to  obtain  bishops.  White,  who  was  a  rector  in  Philadelphia,  was 
an  Episcopalian  of  so  very  moderate  a  cast  that  he  even  suggested 
that  "  overseers  "  should  be  chosen  who  should  exercise,  without 
consecration,  the  functions  of  bisliopa.  After  various  consultations 
at  a  convention  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  from  seven  States,  bom 
New  York  to  Virginia^  together  with  South  Ciu-olina,  a  revision  waa 
made  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Articles.  Tlie  volume  thus  prepared 
was  known  as  "the  proposed  book."  The  changes  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  such  alterations  as  the  estabUshmcnt  of  an  in- 
dependent American  government  required  or  suggested.  The 
Articles  were  considerably  modifieil,  oiid  were  reduced  lo  twenty  in 
number.  Both  the  Nicene  and  Athanasiiin  creeds  were  left  out, 
and  the  clause^  "He  descended  into  hell,"  was  omitted  from  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Meantime,  the  few  clergymen  iu  Connecticut 
had  met  at  Woodbury,  in  that  State,  and  chosen  Samuel  Scabury 
to  be  their  bishop ;  and  he,  meeting  with  political  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  nonaccration  in  England,  had  been  consecrated  by 
nonjuring  bishops  in  Scotland.  Seabury  and  the  Connecticut 
dei^fymen  were  not  in  the  least  friendly  to  changes  iu  the  formn- 
Uriea  of  so  radical  a  nature  aa  the  "proposed  book  "  embodied 
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Foriuoatelj  for  the  prospects  of  union,  tlie  English  prolaies,  txom 
'whom  Wbite  and  his  oflsociates  looked  for  tbo  conaecration  of  thmfJ 
bishops,  were  not  Batisfied  with  iunovatioDS  carried  to  snch  an  ex- 
tent The  omission  of  the  Niceno  Creed  wna  not  generally  ap- 
proved in  the  Middle  States,  and  it  was  restored,  as  was  the 
omitted  sentence  of  the  Apoetlea'  Creed.  The  "proposed  book" 
was  so  far  modified  us  to  open  the  way  for  the  English  bishops  to 
act  Samuel  Provoost,  chosen  bishop  iu  New  York,  and  William^ 
Whit«.  elected  to  the  same  office  in  Pennsylvania,  were  conse- 
crated at  Lambeth  on  February  4,  1787.  Subsequently  (Septem- 
ber 19,  1790),  James  Madison,  of  Yirginia,  was  consecrated  in 
Louduu  ;  BO  that  tliero  ^>-ere  three  bishops  in  the  Bnglish  succes- 
sion. In  1789,  tbe  General  Conrcntion  assembled,  end  Bishop  Sea- 
bury,  with  his  bretlireu  iu  the  East,  were  present  by  invitation. 
The  constitution  of  iLe  Church  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  typa 
of  churchmausliip  which  was  cherished  by  Bishop  AVhite  and  hia 
oflsociHtcs  was  quite  dissonant  from  the  High  Church  predilections 
of  tiie  oUier  party.  Sloreover,  Provooat  hesitated  about  admitting 
the  validity  of  tlio  cousocratiuu  of  Scabury,  and  was  personally 
inimical  to  him.  Tliia  was  chiefly,  it  ivould  appear,  on  jKiUtical 
grounds.  Seabury  had  been  chaplain  of  a  British  regiment,  and  I 
a  loyalist  through  the  war.  Here  were  oil  the  materials  of  an  irre- 
concilable, enduring  division.  But  the  diOieuUies,  personal  and 
theological,  were  swept  away  by  the  good  sense  of  AN'^te  and  Sea- 
burj*.  Neither  of  them  was  an  acute  or  leartiod  theologian,  but 
they  brought  to  their  coufexences  with  one  another  a  conciliatory 
spirit.  It  waa  decided  that  the  Nicene  Creed  should  be  retained. 
Th«Ain«iciui  Th*'  Athanasian  Creed,  Senbury  reluctintly  consented  to 
pnjrn-BiMk.  esdudc.  llo  spems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  in  use 
in  tlie  Eastern  Cburch.  He  was  gratified  by  changes  in  the  Com- 
munion Service,  that  introduced  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  Prayer 
Book  which  he  strongly  favored.  The  "oblation"  and  "invoca* 
tion  "  wore  made  to  precede  the  distributing  of  tbe  bread.  The 
reading  of  the  clause  in  the  Aj^ostles'  Creed,  "  He  descended  into 
hell,"  WHS  mode  optional.  The  same  provision  was  adopted  respect- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross  iu  baptism.  The  Absolution  is  left  out  of 
the  office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  "Minister"  is  in  various 
places  substituted  for  "  prieat."  At  the  convention,  in  1801,  tho , 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  retention  of  which  Seaburj-  hwl  not  favor- 
ed, were  adopted  with  slight  modifications,  but  no  expUoil  subscrip. 
tiou  to  thuii)  in  eToicted  of  the  clergi.'.  It  is  a  question  whether  they 
ore  in  any  sense  obligatory  iu  the  Aincricau  Church.   In  the  const^ 
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tution  of  Uie  American  Episcopal  Church  there  wero  to  be  both 
dioccHin  conventiuDH  autl  u  imtiouol  coiiTciition.  The  principle  of 
lay  representation  was  adopted.  In  the  Oeuertil  Couveution  meas- 
ures were  to  be  carried  by  the  concurrout  action  of  the  House  of 
^ahopa,  and  of  a  House  of  Deputies,  composed  of  clerical  and  lay 
delegates.  lu  didtiuctiou  from  the  Church  of  Euglond,  there  is  not 
ouly  an  entire  separation  from  the  State,  but  the  very  important 
innoratioii — important  from  a  theological  point  of  view— of  the 
participatioQ  of  laymen  in  church  Icgislatioii. 

The  happy  auguries  naturally  suggested  by  the  surprising  tri- 
umph over  the  dangers  of  discord  were,  for  a  considerable  time, 
not  fulfilled  by  a  corresponding  growth  and  progress  of  the  KpiB. 
copal  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  s;d6  of  the  glebe  lauds 
and  of  the  i-est  of  the  Church  property  in  Virginia,  iu  1802,  by  or- 
der of  the  legislature,  was  a  severe  blow.  M;idi.snn  wnB  an  iunc- 
tive  bishop.  But  under  Moore,  his  successor,  and  cfipedxilly  after 
the  election,  in  1829,  of  William  Meade  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  Virgiuia,  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  that  region, 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  and  discreet  exertions,  was  revived.  lie 
had  previously  taken  the  lead  iu  founding  a  theological  school  at 
Alexandria.  In  New  England,  Oriswold  was  for  many  years 
(1811-1843)  an  esteemed  biuhop.  But  the  highest  influence  iu 
building  up  the  Church  and  stimulating  its  extension  is  attributed 
ro  Hobart,  Bishop  of  New  York  from  1811  to  1830.  He 
refused  to  allow  the  vaUdity  of  any  but  Episcopal  orders, 
stood  aloof  from  religious  societies  in  which  other  Christian  bodies 
cooperated,  and  in  general  stoutly  upheld  the  High  Church  the* 
oiy.  Apart  from  this  sort  of  actiWty,  he  wirried  au  intense  fer- 
vor into  practical  Christian  work.  The  rise  of  the  "  Anglo-Catho- 
lic "  school  at  Oxford  naturally  attracted  much  eyrapatliy  on  tliis 
side  of  the  Atlantia  Among  the  products  of  what  is  called  the 
more  liberal  school  is  the  *'  Memorial  Movement,"  in  18G3,  of  which 
William  A.  Muhlenberg  (1796-1877),  was  the  principal  author. 
This  was  a  petition  to  the  bishops,  calh'ng  for  a  greater  degree  of 
liturgical  freedom  and  for  the  opening  of  the  door  to  a  wider  admia- 
sion  to  Episcopal  ordination.  The  establishment  of  a  church  con- 
gress, meeting  annually,  for  the  discussion  of  questions,  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  special  interest  to  the  Church  and  to  American 
_  , ,  ,  Christians,  is  due  to  leaders  of  the  liberal  school  Its 
ui«  pnyn  first  meeting  was  held  in  1874.  In  obedience  to  a  wide- 
spread  desire,  not  counued  to  any  chuw  of  theologians, 
A  committee  waa  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  to  rcvis* 
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the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  purpose  of  coriclimg  Iho  liturgical  aer- 
Tices  aod  imparling  (greater  Uexibility  in  Ibcir  una.  The  outoome  of 
their  labors  was  embodied  in  the  "Book  Annexe<d."  Some  of  ihv 
recommendatioDs  have  been  adopted,  nnd  respecting  many  othei-s  & 
deciaion  ia  awaited.  The  biahopii,  in  1886,  issued  a  comnninir4itioii 
to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  Chriatiau  union,  written  iii  a  con* 
ciliatory  tone,  and  professing  a  wUlingncas  to  make  largo  conces- 
siona  with  regard  to  modes  of  worship  and  on  other  points,  pro- 
Tided  Episcopal  ordination  is  upheld. 

The  spread  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  theology  and  the  growth  of 
the  High  Church  party  awakened  strenuous  opposition.  One  fruit 
of  the  Low  Church  sentiment  was  seen  iu  perscTeriug  efforts  to  se- 
cure Biich  changes  in  the  Prayer  Book  as  were  thought  rrquisite  to 
romove  elements  alleged  by  some  to  be  "Bumauizing"  in  their 
character.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Evangelicnl  Alliance  in  New  York,  iu  1873,  had  the  effect  of  lead- 
ing George  D.  Cummins,  Assistant  Bisho])  of  Kentucky,  to  vith* 
draw  from  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cliurcb.  By 
„  him  aud  others  the  "Reformed  Episcopnl  Church*'  was 

Tba  BefonDnd 

■piBooiMi  now  organized.  Ita  fromers  disarowed  the  doctrines 
of  the  divine  right  of  Episcopacy,  of  a  distinctioQ  of 
order  between  bishops  and  preabyters,  of  a  8i*eiul  priesthoo<l  in 
the  Church,  of  the  presence  of  Christ  iu  the  bread  and  wine,  of 
the  Lord'a  Supper  aa  an  oblation  on  an  altar  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  of  regeneration  as  inseparable  from  baptiazti.  Tlio 
Prayer  Book  was  amended  with  a  design  to  exclude  these  opin- 
ions. The  bishops  of  the  Beformed  Church  were  to  ait  with  other 
presbyters  in  one  bwly.  It  should  be  slated  that  the  biahops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  1871,  issued  a  "DecWn- 
tion  "  to  the  effect  that  the  word  "  regenerate  "  in  the  baptismal 
office  does  not  **  determine  that  a  moral  change  in  tlie  subject  of 
baptism  is  wrought  in  the  sacrament" 

Early  Bettlenienta,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  permanent,  were 
made  by  Huguenot  IVesbyterians  from  France,  in  Florida  (15G2),  in 
Th«  Prertj-  ^^^  CaroHnoa  (1565),  and  in  Nova  Scotia  (1604).  A  large 
''***^  emigration  of  Huguenots  to  South  Cajrolina  took  place 

in  1685.  Huguenot  names  are  among  those  most  distinguiahc<l  in 
the  history  of  tlmt  State.  But  in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  in 
the  C-aroliiias,  most  of  the  French  Protestants  united  with  the 
churches  ulremly  fornietl  by  Congregational ists,  Episcopalians,  or 
Presbyteriana,  of  British  origin.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  con. 
siderable  number  of  Euglish-speoking  Presbyterioua  emigrated  to 
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New  England,  but  found  no  difficulty  in  uniting  with  the  Congrega- 
tioual  oimrchcs  fts  they  were  then  constituted.  The  government 
of  the  Congregfttionid  churches  in  Connecticut,  after  1708,  was 
Bemi-Preabyterian  in  its  clmmcter.  Churches  formed  by  Connecti- 
cut people  on  Long  Island  eventually  became  Preebytcrian.  Moat 
of  the  Preabyteriun  emigrants  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the 
Caroline  perioil,  settled  in  East  and  West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  1C83,  Rev.  Francis  Mackenaie  was 
sent  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as  a  niisHionary^  and  took  up  Lis 
abode  in  Maryland.  The  first  presbytery  was  oi^anized  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1705,  and  the  first  synod,  composed  of  three  presbyter- 
Tie  Adopt.  J^s,  was  formed  in  1716.  In  1729  the  synod  passed 
iQiAot.  "The  Adopting  Act,"  by  which  the  Westminster  Con- 

fession was  talicu,  as  regards  "  all  the  essential  and  necessary 
articles,"  as  the  standard  of  doctrine  and  polity.  Facta  in  I'resby- 
teriau  liiatory  during  the  last  century,  including  the  divisions  con 
sequent  on  the  "  Groat  Revival,"  have  already  been  i-elated. 

Piior  to  the  Bevolution,  the  Presbyterian  Church  had  made  a 
steady  progress.  Its  members  were  generally  earnest  defenders  of 
the  cause  of  American  liberty.  John  Witherspoon,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  an  accompHshed  divine,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  was  a  sti-ong  a<lvocate  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  being  a  member  of  the  Congress  which 
passed  it,  and  was  afterwards  indueDtiol  in  pubHc  afiaira.  After 
the  end  of  the  war,  four  synods  were  formed  out  of  the  sixteen 
presbyteiies  which  thou  existed  ;  and  in  the  next  year  (1789),  the 
FintOcna*!  ^^^  General  Assembly  was  convened  at  Philadelphia. 
***"'^y-  There  the  constitution  of  the  national  Presbyterian 
Church  was  framed.  The  Wesfminater  creeds  were  adopted,  with 
a  few  alterations,  almost  excluKively  on  points  relating  to  civil 
government  and  the  duties  of  the  lungistraoy.  Near  the  end  of  the 
oentur}',  an  extensive  revival  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  added 
much  to  the  strength  of  tlic  denomination,  but  gave  occasion,  at 
the  same  time,  to  a  divi.sion,  and  to  the  rise  of  the  "Cumberland 
Presbyterians."  Tlio  "Plan  of  Union"  with  the  Congregational- 
ists,  agreed  upon  in  1801,  was  a  means  of  promoting  the  spread 
of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York,  and  in  the  States  nortli  of  the 
DMiiOT  of  Ohio.  Doctrinal  disagreements  gradually  arose  between 
»iS'**'^p^''  the  churches  and  presbyteries  which  had  Bprung  pre- 
Bobod-  dominantly  from  tbo  Scottish  and  Irish  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  thoBe  which  were  imbued  with  the  modified  Calvinism 
of  New  England    The  former  were  stiictly  wedded  to  the  Presby- 
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tezjan  polity,  anri  wrre  opposed  to  aurh  foritiR  of  cooperaHou  with 
Gk>ngregationali'^t  -.  :i(1  others,  as  were  exeniptitied  iu  Die  "Plan  of 
TTnion,"  and  in  Uie  societies  for  the  propagation  of  tbe  gospel  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  these  doctrLDol  and  ecclesiastical  differences, 
A  new  source  of  contention  was  wldod  hj  the  progress  of  the  uxiU 
datery  agitation  in  the  country,  which  mingled  its  influence  in  tha 
debates  and  proceedings  of  tbe  general  assembliea  ]kluch  con- 
troversy was  connected  with  attempts  to  convict  of  heresy  Albert 
BameB,  George  DuifieUl,  and  Lymnn  Beecher.  difltinguished  tuin- 
laiers  holding  the  "  New  School "  optuiona.  The  result  was,  that  in 
1838  there  was  a  division,  and  two  assembUes  were  organtated. 
Very  prominent  among  the  theologians  in  the  "Old  School" 
branch  were  the  professors  in  the  Princeton  Thoologicul  Seminarv, 
which  had  been  established  in  1812,  by  whom  the  "  Biblical  Reper- 
tory," a  theological  review,  was  published.  Tlie  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  founded  in  1830.  in  New  York,  was  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  in  which  the  modorato  Calvinism  of  the  "Xew  School'* 
was  inculcatecL  There  Dr.  E«lward  Rolniison,  best  knov\'n  for  his 
works  on  the  geography  of  Palestine,  held  the  chair  of  DiblicaJ 
Literature  from  1837  until  his  death  in  1SC3.  Heediteil  a  leiimed 
theological  quarterly,  the  "  BibUcal  liepoHitory."  Auburn  Semi- 
nary, established  iu  1820,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  "New  School." 
On  the  eve  of  tbe  war,  in  1862,  the  Old  School  Assembly  was  divided, 
and  the  Southern  PresbyterLui  Church  was  constituted.  Among 
Northern  PrcHl*yteriflna,the  old  issues  in  controversy  were  obsoles- 
cent  A  conciKatory  and  catholic  spirit  had  come  to  prevail,  so  that 

in  1869  a  reunion  was  effected,  and  in  2Iay,  1870,  the 

first  reunited  assembly  he/d  its  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  organization  of  the  Church  for  prosecuting  missionary  and 
other  Christian  work  was  perfected  by  the  union,  in  boards  and 
commissions,  of  both  of  the  formerly  dissevered  branches. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  arose  in  circumstances 
connected  with  the  revival  which  began  in  Kentucky  in  1797.    Ob- 

jection  was  mado  to  the  ordination,  in  tliat  State,  by  tho 
wmAFrmby-    Cumberland  Presbytery,  of  men  whose  education  was 

thought  to  be  defective.  Tlie  difTerences,  thus  arising, 
caused,  in  1810,  the  reorganization  of  this  presbytery,  which  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  liigher  judicatory  of  tlio  Church.  The  new 
denomination  excluded  from  its  creed  the  Calvinistio  doctrines  of 
predestination  and  limited  atonement ;  but  in  other  respects  ad- 
hered to  the  Westminster  symbols.  It  has  become  a  flourisliiug  bodv. 
The  "United  Prebbyterian  Church"  of  North  America  is  th« 
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product  of  a  combinfttion  of  the  "Associftte  Reformed  "  ami  the 
*'  AssocLite  "  Cburrlied.  TJie  "  ARHocintc  Reforaied  " 
rraAytCTtao  had  itaelf  arisen  from  the  union  of  two  email  bodies, 
oSshoot8  of  the  Presbytoriflniam  of  Scotland  nud  Ire- 
land. One  of  them  was  composed  of  a  number  of  so-called  "  Aa- 
Bociate  churches  ;"  the  other,  the  "Reformed  Prcsbyteriflna,"  had 
consisted  of  oiiii<^raiite  from  Scotland  who  were  disattisGed  with 
the  &ettlement  of  1688,  aa  giving  too  much  power  to  the  State  over 
the  Church.  The  union  refeiTcd  to,  giving  rise  to  the  *'  Associate 
Reformed  Clmrch,"  took  place  in  1782.  John  M.  Mason,  one  of 
the  mo&t  powerful  preachers  whom  America  has  produced,  was  a 
leading  divine  in  this  chnrcli,  and  became  a  professor  in  a  theo- 
logical school  wliich  it  founded  in  New  York  in  1804.  The  rem- 
nant of  "  Associate  Presbyterians  "  who,  in  1782,  had  siooti  lUoof 
from  tlio  union,  remained  distinct  until  1858,  when  tliey,  tno,  joined 
with  the  "Aaaociato  Reformed"  iu  tho  "United  Piesbi lerinn ** 
1>ody.  But  &  remnant  of  the  "Associate  Reformed,"  thnt  iHd  not 
join  in  the  union  of  1782  is  perpetimted  in  the  "  Rcfonne<l  Presby- 
terian Church  of  America."  A  separated  branch  of  this  sect  have 
strongly  objected  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  infidel, 
in  consequence  of  its  omission  of  any  explicit  recognition  of  the 
being  of  God  and  the  obligations  of  rpligion,  and  hare,  therefore, 
declined  to  exercise  the  right  of  HufTrage. 

Tho  terra  "  Reformed  "  was  u^ed  in  America,  as  in  iSurope,  to 
designate  the  Calvinistio  division  of  Protestants.  It  was  applied, 
as  is  seen  above,  to  more  than  one  donominntion  of  British  origin. 
It  formctl,  also,  a  part  of  the  title  of  Calvinistic  bodies  composed 
originally  of  emigrants  from  Holland  and  from  Germany.  Of  the 
latter,  the  "German  Reformed,"  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  former, 
which  was  formed  by  Christians  from  Holland,  was  originally  s'yled 
the  "  Dutch  Reformed  Church."  Its  proper  name  is  now  the  "  Re- 
formed Church  in  America."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respectable  religious  denominations  in  America,  It  was 
Charrhiu  planted  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  by  the  first 
**"  settlers.     Ita  first  church  was  formed  tliere  in   1628. 

For  a  long  time  its  ministers  were  sent  over  from  Holland.  This 
circumstance,  in  connection  with  the  long-continued  use  of  the 
Dutch  language  in  divine  sen*ice,  retarded  the  growth  of  this 
body,  which  bad  in  it  many  sources  of  strength.  It  was  slow  in 
securing  a  united  organization  under  a  ^stem  of  self- management. 
Its  organization  includes  the  claasis,  the  particular  synod,  and  the 
general  synod,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Hoi' 
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lacd.  While  it  adopts  tho  Bclgic  Confession,  and  tbo  Creed  ot 
Dort,  its  principal  symbol  is  the  Heidelberg  Cfttecbiani.  Rutgera 
College,  its  principal  literary  institution,  was  founded  in  1770,  la 
1867,  the  term  "  Dutch  "  was  dropped  by  a  formal  act  from  tha 
title  by  which  the  denomination  up  to  tliat  time  had  been  known. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  Lutherans  came  over  to  New  York 
from  Holland,  and  from  Sweden  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
In  1710,  four  thousand  Lutherans,  driven  from  the  Pulut- 
inate,  were  assiated  by  Queen  Anne  to  emigrate  to  Kcw 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolinn.  In  1734,  another  bauj 
of  Lutheran  exiles  from  Salzburg  settled  in  Georgia.  There  woe  a 
oonsiderabla  number  of  Lutheran  Christians  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  bad  come  without  pastors,  had  no  stable  or- 
gftikization,  and  were  obhgcd  to  de2>eud  on  school-teachers  and 
other  laymen  to  conduct  their  roUgiuus  mocUnga  Fcrsous,  soma 
of  whom  were  loose  or  irregular  in  their  conduct,  would  occasion. 
ally  assume  to  exercise  clerical  functions.  At  length,  in  1742,  in 
consequence  of  an  iuterebt  folt  in  them  by  the  Lutheran  chaplain 
at  London  and  by  managers  of  the  institution  established  by 
Francke,  at  Halle,  Henry  Mclchior  Miihleuberg,  a  min- 
ister of  admirable  qufiUlicatious  for  efTect  ire  service,  waa 
Bent  over.  Two  of  the  three  congregations — one  of  wluch  was  in 
Philadelphia — which  were  specially  committed  to  his  chai'ge,  he 
found  to  be  in  a  disorderly  and  divided  state.  He  waa,  more- 
over, immediately  brought  into  conflict  with  Zinzendorf  and  other 
Moraviana  They  were  inclined  at  first  to  look  on  him  as  an  in- 
truder into  a  field  which  belonged  to  them.  To  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry and  unfeigned  rcHgioua  fervor,  which  were  blended  with 
high  intellectual  gifts,  the  Lutherans  were  indebted  for  their  or- 
ganization. Under  his  leadership,  tlio  first  Lutheran  synod  waa 
formed  at  Philadelphia,  in  1748.  In  17S7,  the  year  of  Muhlen- 
berg's death,  Franklin  College  in  Pennsylvania  was  established, 
and  bis  son  was  made  the  first  president  Two  of  his  sons  Berre 
in  the  American  revolutionary  army.  Several  thousand  Hessianfl 
remained  after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  attached  them.<selves  to  tho 
Lutheran  Church.  For  a  considerable  period  there  waa  a  lack  of 
prosperous  growth  in  this  denomination,  oue  reason  of  which  waa 
the  determination  of  tho  more  conservative  portion  to  retain  the  Ger- 
man language,  while  a  great  number  wished  to  have  their  children 
Tbi  o«iwnJ  fftnailiar  with  English,  and  to  hare  religious  services  in  the 
■y™*'  English  tongtie.     A  promising  event  was  the  forming,  in 

1830,  of  the  General  Synod  of  American  Lutherans.     NumQrouA 
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institutioDa  and  benevoleufc  sociotiea  were  founded.  The  great  aud 
incrcoHUig  iuflux  of  emigrants  gave  rise  to  diveraitiee  of  religious 
opinioa  A  rupture,  oa  doctrinal  grounds,  in  1H64  1^  to  iho 
TiM  Genera]  fonuatioD  of  another  great  Lutheran  oi^anization,  the 
*'*»<*•  "General  Council,"  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1867. 
It  was  to  be  compoBcd  of  strict  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  CoufeB- 
sion.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  this  branch  of  the  Lutherans 
was  an  eminent  teacher  and  author,  Charles  P.  Krauth.  The  de< 
mand  for  a  still  more  strict  adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  standards 
caused  the  estabUshmcnt,  in  1872,  of  a  third  body,  the 
ladoouier-  "  Lutherau  Sjuodical  Conference."  Its  members  were 
*"**"  Tery  numerous  in  SUasouri.     Many  had  come  over  from 

Saxony  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  old  Lutheran  orthotloxy. 
In  addition  to  these  three  divisions,  there  arose,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  the  Geneml  Synod  of  the  Southern  States,  composed  of 
Lutherans  who  withdrew  from  fellowaliip  with  their  brethren  in 
the  North.  In  the  Lutheran  churches  there  has  been  a  decided 
and  growing  preference  for  the  liturgical  forms  bo  long  in  use  in 
Germany.  Their  poUty  may  bo  described  in  general  as  containing 
a  mixture  of  Congregational  with  Presbyterian  elements. 

The  German  Reformed  Church — the  "  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States" — was  mostly  composed,  at  the  beginning,  of  exiles 
ci«rmkD  ^^^^  ^^^  Palatinate,  who  generally  planted  themselves 
in  Peunsylvania.  The  first  cwAua,  or  synod,  was  formed 
in  1747.  Its  proceedings  were  always  sent  for  revision 
to  the  classis  at  Amsterdam,  since,  like  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  it  stood  in  a  subordinate  relation  to  the  Church  In  Hol- 
land. Emigration  went  on,  but  comparatively  few  ministers  at- 
tended the  new-comera.  In  1773  the  ccotus  disaohed  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Amsterdam  classis.  For  the  next  thirty  years,  the 
American  Church,  now  independent,  received  large  accessions,  but 
was  less  prosperous  as  regards  orderly  administration  and  the  ed- 
ucation of  its  ministers.  It  was  infected,  moreover,  to  some  extent 
with  rationalistic  opinions  which  were  brought  in  from  Germany. 
A  reaction  followe<l,  and  a  theological  seminary  was  founded  in 
1625,  which,  ten  years  later,  wa.s  placed  ot  llerocrabtirg.  There, 
in  163G,  Marshall  College  was  established.  In  this  college,  F.  A. 
Ranch,  on  able  teacher  in  philosophy,  was  the  first  president  In 
1840,  John  W.  Nevin  became  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
In  the  seminary,  and  the  second  president  of  the  college  There 
Philip  SchafiF  began  his  important  labors  as  a  teacher  and  writer  iu 
Church  history.    After  a  time,  a  commotion  waa  excited  by  what 
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vas  termed  the  **  Herocntbiirg  tbcology,"  in  the  group  of  learned 
Tbouvmn-  expofiitors  of  which  Nerin  was  the  most  conspicuouB. 
bmv  ih-irfofy-  Into  fJie  Heidelberg  Catecbism,  the  creed  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  there  had  flowetl  iiiflueucea  from  the  school  of 
Melauchtbon,  the  character  of  which  mny  be  described,  ia  some- 
what vnguo  terms,  as  rJiurchly  and  aacrameutal,  iu  conjuuctioD  vrith 
influences  from  a  more  defined,  jet  not  rigid,  type  of  Calvinism. 
In  the  writings  of  tbe  Merceruburg  ecbool,  the  former  of  these  two 
elements,  that  which  emanated  from  MelanchUion,  was  once  more 
brought  into  the  foreground.  A  central  position  in  the  system  waa 
given  to  the  Divine-human  person  of  Cbrist,  by  whom,  it  waa 
taught,  not  only  reconciliation,  but  a  now  spiritual  life  is  intro- 
duced into  the  race,  which  in  the  first  Adam  fell  from  God.  In  the 
room  of  a  sharp  antagonism  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Church  of 
Ilome,  there  waa  an  endeavor  to  appropriate  the  truth  embodied 
in  theni,  yet  with  no  surrender  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  The  sacraments,  it  was  insisted,  are  pledges  of  for- 
giveuesSi  and  vehicles,  as  well  as  signs,  of  grace.  In  connectioD 
with  this  tcarliiug,  there  was  a  revival  of  liturgical  worsbip.  An 
Order  of  Worship,  prepared  by  Schaffand  others,  was  introduced 
for  optional  use  in  the  churches.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  training  in  tbe  Cburcli,  in  contrast  with  what  has  been  styled 
"the  spasmodic  i-evival  system." 

There  were  German  fugitives  from  the  Palatinate  who  settled 
in  Ire-land,  and  tbero  embraced  McthodiRm.  A  company  of  these 
Th«  «eth-  emigrated  to  New  York.  Among  them  was  Philip  Km- 
""'*^  bury,  a  clossdcader  and  local  preacher.     In  compliance 

with  the  urgent  exhortation  of  one  of  tbeir  number,  a  pious  woman 
named  Barbara  Heck,  he  resumed,  in  1766,  the  work  of  preaching  to 
liis  fcUow-cmigrontB.  Ho  found  on  unexpected  assistant  in  a  Brit- 
ish officer,  Captain  Tliomaa  "Webb,  whom  "Wesley  had  licensed  as  a 
local  preacher,  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  another  local  preacher 
from  Ireland,  Robert  Strawbridge,  formed  a  Methodist  society  and 
organized  classes  in  Maryland.  In  1771,  Wesley  sent  over  Francis 
Asbnry,  to  act  as  superintendent,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Thomas 
Rankin,  to  whom  be  became  an  asHintant  The  work  of  planting 
tlie  Weslcyan  teaching  was  auspiciously  begun  in  different  quarter^ 
wh^u  tbe  War  of  tbe  Revolution  broke  out  The  Methodist  miasion- 
ariea  were  naturally  objects  of  suspicion.  In  June,  1775,  Wesley 
wrote  to  the  English  premier  and  the  colonial  secretary  to  dissuade 
tbera  from  the  use  of  force  against  the  Americans,  although  he  pro- 
fessed himself  in  his  letter  '*  a  High  Churchman,  the  son  of  a  High 
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Churchman,"  bred  up  from  childhooil  "  in  the  highest  notions  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-TeBistAnce."  But  soon  after,  he  was  im- 
prcflsod  by  Dr.  Johnson's  anti- American  pamphlet,  "Taxation  no 
Tyranny,"  and  came  out  himself  with  a  pamphlet  which  was  hardly 
more  than  an  abridgment  of  it  He  instructed  his  preachers  in 
America,  however,  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  this  advice 
Aabury  and  others  followed.  But  such  a  position  could  not  fail  to 
Bubject  them  to  obloquy  and  threatening,  and  even  to  occasional 
Wolence.  The  Episcopal  Church  was  so  broken  up  that  it  was 
difficult  during  the  war  for  the  Methodist  converts  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  from  that  soiyce.  Asbury  was  opposed  to  the  adminia- 
triition  of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  Methodist  preachers  ;  but 
Strawbridge  could  not  be  controlled  in  this  particular.  The  close 
of  the  Revolution  brought  reliet  In  1784,  Wesley  or- 
daincfl  Thomas  Coke  as  superintendent  or  bishop,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  America,  he  consecrated  Asbury  to 
the  some  office.  Coke  <lid  not  abide  permanently  in  this  country, 
although  he  visited  it  nine  times.  After  a  laborious  career,  he  died 
on  his  way  to  Ceylon,  whither  he  was  going  to  found  a  mUsion.  In 
December,  1784,  a  general  conference,  attended  by  sixty  minister^ 
was  held  in  Baltimore.  There  the  choice  of  Coke  and  Asbury  was 
confirmed,  and  a  creed,  composed  by  Wesley  and  con- 
sisting of  Twenty-five  Articles,  was  accept-ed.  It  was 
framed  on  the  basis  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  tbe  English 
Church.  The  Augustiuian  or  Calvinistic  features  of  doctrine  are 
omitted  ;  there  is  a  careful  avoidance  of  phraseology  which  might 
be  thought  by  some  indirectly  to  favor  the  idea  of  *'  baptismal  re- 
gencratiou,"  to  which  Wesley  had  been  formerly  attached,  and 
which,  perhaps,  he  never  explicitly  disavowed ;  but  Wesley's  own 
views  as  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  Christian  perfection  are 
not  iiitroiluccd.  Tlie  queniion  arises  whether  it  was  ex{>ected 
that  all  who  join  the  ]^Iethodist  societies  shoiUd  believe  in  this 
creed.  In  the  "  Gkneral  Rules  of  the  United  Societies,**  which. 
Wesley,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  published  in  1743,  there 
is  no  dogmatic  requisite  for  membership  presented.  The  only 
qualifications  are  the  desire  to  bo  saved,  and  particulars  of  Chris- 
tian conduct  AS  his  life,  Wesley  asserted  that  nothing  was  to  be 
demanded  of  members  but  "  a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls."  For 
preachers,  an  agreement  was  required  with  Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  and  with  a  portion  of  his  "Sermons."  Stevens, 
in  his  thorough  works  on  the  history  of  Methodism,  concludes 
that  the  Articles  adopted  at  Baltimore  are  applicable  to  the  clergy 
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«]on&     It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Wealej  left  tho  Apo». 
ties*  Creed  in  the  Baptifimal  Office. 

The  way  was  now  open,  under  the  leadership  of  Aflhurr,  for  the 
complete  orgaoizatiou  of  MeIho<li8ra,  with  its  rule  of  itiDerancj' 
for  all  classes  of  mimsters,   its  class  system,  its    local 
conferences,  and  ita  Greneral  Conference  for  the  entire 
country.     Asbury  Burvived  uutU  1816.     He  had  received  iu   bin 
youth  but  little  education,  for  ho  had  bc^n  to  preach  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.    But  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebreiv  ; 
and  his  native  sagacity  and  clearness  of  intellect  went  far  toworda 
making  up  for  deficiencies  in  eai'lr  training.     In  addition  to  bia 
capacity  as  a  preacher,  he  had  a  power  of  command  and  a  genius 
for  organization  which   had  been  quickened  by  his  intercourse 
with  Wesley.     Aabury's  life  would  involve  a  history  of  American 
Methodism  for  tho  first  holf-ccntury  of  ita  being.     He  travelled  in- 
ceseantly  ;  journeying,  it  is  said,  on  an  average,  six  thousand  miles 
a  year.    He  ordained  upwards  of  four  thousand  preachers.    By  bim 
and  his  co-laborers  tho  gospel  was  carried  into  the  scattered  aboilcs 
of  the  pioneers  iu  the  Western  communities,  and  was  received  by  a 
multitude  whom  no  other  agency  would  have  reached.     The  records 
of  the  joumeyings  and  tlie  toils  of  the  Methodist  preachers  remind 
one  vividly  of   the  apoHtlcs  and  their  helpers,  and  of  tho  perils 
through  which  they  passed  iu  the  first  age  of  Christianity.     Their 
Church  organizatiou  was  so  complete  that  nothing  which  was  once 
gained  was  lost     In  process  of  time,  numerous  academies  and  col- 
leges grow  up,  and  a  great  e!ita,bli.<;hment  for  the  publication  of 
books — the  "Book  Concern," begim  in  1789— was  established.     In 
the  pulpit^  along  with  the  rude  but  effective  eloquence  of  thou* 
sands  of  more  obscuro  preachers,  were  heard  the  voices  of  revival 
orators  such  as  Summerfield  (1798-1825),  and  Maffit  (1794-1850)^, 
and  of  powerful  reasonors  like  Stephen  Olin  (1797-1851). 
ological  schools  were  planted,  and  Methodist  scholars  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  theological  literature.     In  1872,  lay  rep- 
resentation was  introduced  into  the  General  Conference.    In  18^^ 
tho  Methodist  Church  was  divided  by  the  slavery  controversy,  and 
the  Southern  Church  was  separately  organized.     This  rupture  was 
one  of  the  grave  omens  that  preceded  the  American  Civil  War. 
Of  the  minor   Methodist  bodies,  the  "Protestant  Methodifit 
Church"  is  the  most  numerous.     This  was  organized  in 
1830,  in  consequence  of  a  desire  of  a  fraction  of  the 
local  preachers  and  of  laymen  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  j 
in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  whole  denomioatioo,  anjj 
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of  a  dislike  of  the  power  exercised  by  the  episcopate,  which,  in  the 
new  organizatiou,  was  aboliahccl.  Its  creud  ia  cot  dilfcrent  from 
that  of  the  principal  Methodist  bo<1y. 

The  "  Uiiited  Brethren"  are  a  religious  organization  hanng  a 
near  affinity  to  the  Qlethodista  Its  founder  was  Philip  Williatu 
Th«  United  Otterbein,  a  missionary  of  theOermao  Reforiueil  Church, 
Bnthivn  ^j^  j^  native  of  Germany,  who  cjime  to  America  in  1752. 
While  preaching  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  an  awakening  in  hia 
own  mind  of  rehgious  fervor,  which  he  felt  to  be  really  a  new  birth, 
moved  him  to  hold  meetings  in  diflereut  places.  Ainong  the  at- 
tendants from  different  denominations  there  came,  on  one  of  theee 
occaaioiis,  Martin  Boehm,  a  Mennouite  preacher,  who  deUvered  an 
impressive  diacourae.  At  the  close  of  hia  sermon,  Otterbein  grasped 
his  hand  in  token  of  fraternal  fellowship,  aaying:  "Weai-c  brethren." 
This  suggested  the  name  of  the  Church,  which,  by  their  joint  laboi*a, 
acqijired  a  stable  form.  Lay  preachers  were  commiusiuiied  by  them. 
The  '*  United  Brethren "  are  Arminian  in  their  creed,  and  their 
orgauization  resembles  that  of  the  Methodists.  They  elect  their 
bishops  for  a  limited  term  of  yeara  They  have  been  strenuous 
opponenta  of  slavery.  Tiicy  have  not  been  wanting  in  active  exer- 
tions for  the  building  up  of  institutions  of  learning  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  religious  knowledge. 

In  1740,  the  Moravians  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
founded  three  towns,  of  which  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  a  college  and 
theological  institution,  ia  the  best  known.  Thuy  estnb- 
liahe<l  another  centre  in  Salem,  North  Carolina.  Since 
1844,  the  rule  excluding  non-Moravians  from  their  towns  has  been 
entirely  abandoned  in  America.  The  three  houses  for  the  unmar- 
ried— the  hrotliers',  the  sisters',  and  the  \\'idow8'  houses — no  longer 
exist  in  this  country.  They  have  bishops  who  are  exclusively  em- 
powered to  ordain.  A  general  ^^od  meets  every  ten  years  at 
Hermhut ;  but  America  ia  a  separate  province,  with  two  districts, 
each  having  a  Provincial  Elders'  Conference,  which  attends  to  tlie 
concerns  of  the  Church  within  its  limits  The  episcopal  ^'stem  is 
not  diocesan.     The  Moravian  worship  is  liturgicaL 

A  very  important  event  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  their  separation,  in  1827,  into  two  divisiona  Elias 
Hicks  (1748-1830),  a  popular  preacher  among  the  Quak- 
ers, leaned  in  his  teaching  to  Unitarian  opuiions  respect- 
ing the  {>erB0n  of  Christ  and  the  atonement  A  wide-spread  contro- 
versy arose,  which  resulted  in  the  formation,  by  about  one-third  of 
the  aodety,  of  a  distinct  body,  generally  called  "Hicksite  Quakers,' 
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while  the  renminder,  adhering    to   the  old  vicn-B,  are  called  tbe 
"  orthodox." 

The  oongregations  of  the  FriendB  are  connected  in  the  montlily. 
quarterly,  and  yearly  roeotinga,  delegates  being  sent  from  tho  lower 
to  the  higher  awemblifis.  Tlioae  who  give  evidence  of  a  call  of  tho 
Spirit  to  preach  are  reoognizeil  as  miniaters.  The  actintjr  of  ilie 
Friends  in  the  education  of  the  young,  iu  behulf  of  morality,  and 
in  Labors  of  philanthropy,  has  been  much  beyond  what  is  u^iuid  iu 
religious  bodies  having  so  small  a  membership. 

When  American  Independence  was  declared,  there  were  few  Ro- 
man Catholics  outaide  of  Maryland  and  Penua^'lrania.  In  Alary- 
Ttwiumu  ^^  there  were  aixteen  thousand,  ond  in  Pennsylviuuft 
*''*'*'**  about  half  of  that  number.  After  the  Revolution,  tho 
lawB  which,  in  many  of  the  colonies,  restricted  their  civil  privilcgea, 
gradually  disappeared.  The  law  which  had  aomohow  found  its  way 
into  the  statule-book  of  Bhode  Island,  forbidding  them  to  rote, 
was  repealed  in  1784.  The  first  Koman  Catholic  bishop  in  America 
was  John  CaiToll  (1735-1815),  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  was  edu- 
cated iu  France,  and  hod  lived  many  yeai-s  abroad.  The  see  was 
established  in  178U,  Carroll  was  consecrated  in  Knglond.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  and  was  mode  an  arcli- 
bishop  shortly  before  lus  death.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
was  held  in  just  esteem  for  his  moral  excol1cnc«.  The  first  Bishop 
of  Boston  was  Cheverus  (1768-1830),  a  Frenchman,  and  a  curate  in 
France,  who  joined  the  Catholic  mission  in  Boston  iu 
1795,  and  after  performing  a  very  important  work  foir« 
his  Church  in  New  England,  where  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  numy^^^l 
Protestants,  was  recalled  to  France  in  1823,  and  was  advanced,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  to  tho  rank  of  a  cardinal  Baltimore  was  made  ft 
metropolitan  see  in  1803.  The  first  provincial  couucil  was  held  in 
that  city  iu  1829.  The  progress  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ia 
the  United  States  is  owing  to  the  vast  immigration  of  members  of 
that  body  from  foreign  countries.  The  American  converts  from 
Protestantism  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Among  them  have 
been  some  clergjTnen,  and  of  these,  one  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  Ives,  of  North  Carolina  (1852).  Quo  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  American  converts  to  the  Church  of  Koiue 
was  Orestes  A.  Brownson  (1803-1870).  His  early  eilucation  waa 
^^^^  defective.  His  mind  was  excee*liugly  active  and  specu- 
lative. He  was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  French  and 
German  philoeophy,  and  wrote,  with  much  vigor  of  style  and  orig- 
inality, on  political  and  Bociol  subjects,  as  well  as  on  theology. 
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iw  Buddhist*.  Another  •onrce  of  ilisagroctii«nt  nrHOitg  it«tisticlan« 
in  in  r^«rd  to  th«  Uttal  |K>iiul«tluit  uf  Uhin*.  Thia  la  judged  by 
Wagner  (ItflA)  to  be  ii<-ftrt)'  4u5,UU0.0UU;  U;  Uichtbofvn  (1888),  to  be 
itt  leant  43O,0UO,U0U.  frtiiie  authorltiw  cotiridcr  It  tn  be  more  thmii 
6(I.(NI0,0(HI  lew.  There  nre  thooc  who  rate  the  tutftl  numtwr  of  Biidd- 
hiRtM  In  tlie  world  «t  Kbi>ut  tl>U.OUO,<lO0. 

The  New  York  Indept^Kt^nt  (M»y  1».  18B7)  k1"*«  the  following  Ublo 
of  the  leading  denflmlnalloiifi  In  the  United  SUtes.  The  iinmber  of 
RuniRH  Catholic  oomniiinlciinti>  Ik  only  a  probable  astlmatr, 
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om  a  akepticol  position  he  passed  OTer,  in  1844,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  ho  defended  for  many  years  in  his  "  Quarterly  Ke- 
Tiew."  A  noted  polemic,  as  well  as  efBcient  person  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  episcopal  office,  was  John  Hughes  (1798-1864),  the 
first  Catholic  archbishop  of  New  York.  A  landmark  in 
the  annals  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States 
was  the  assembling  of  a  Xatiooal  Plenary  Cooncil  at  Baltimore,  in 
1852.  There  the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  secret  societies,  and 
to  the  system  of  public  schools,  waa  enunciuted.  The  third  plen- 
ary council  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  November  9, 1884,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  about  one  month.  The  progress  of  the  Church 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  there  were  in  attendance,  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  fourteen  archbishops,  sixty  bishops,  and  one 
prefect  apostolic-  Tlie  president  was  Archbishop  Gibbons.  The 
pastoral  letter  of  the  council  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion for  the  clergy  in  the  nou- theological  as  well  as  the  technical 
branches  of  knowledge  ;  on  the  need,  for  the  preservation  of  civil 
and  reUgious  liberty,  of  a  religious  training  of  the  people,  in  con- 
nection with  a  secular  schooling ;  and  on  family  duties,  including 
the  benefit  of  household  devotions.  It  is  understood  that  the  coun- 
cil proposed  that  rectors  should  be  irremovable  except  for  cause, 
and  should  elect  the  bishops ;  that  a  catechism  should  be  made  for 
the  whole  country  ;  and  that  a  Catholic  university  should  be  estab- 
lished. Should  the  first  of  these  proposed  changes  be  carried  out, 
the  Roman  Ccitholic  Church  would  no  longer  stand  in  the  depend- 
ent relation  of  a  missionaiy  church. 

A  sketch  of  religious  phenomena  in  the  United  States  can  hardly 
omit  a  notice  of  the  Mormons.  As  in  the  case  of  Mohammedan- 
TiM  uor-  i^^t  ^^  ^^y  ^  ^  question  whether  Mormonism  hna  in 
""^  it  enough  of  Christianity   to  entitle  it  to  the  name  of 

a  heresy,  or  whether  it  is  not  properly  classified  with  false  or 
heathen  religions.  The  Mormon  sect  was  founded  at  Manchester, 
New  York,  in  1830,  by  Joseph  Smith.  He  professed  to  have  been 
guided  by  an  angel  to  a  spot  where  he  found  buried  the  "  Book  of 
Mormon,"  written  on  thin  gold  pktes.  How  far  a  manuscript, 
written  for  quite  another  purpose  by  one  Solomon  SjxiliUng,  fur- 
nished the  material  for  this  Mormon  Bible,  is  an  unsettled  question. 
In  style,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Script- 
urea.  It  was  alleged  to  be  the  production  of  Mormon,  a  Hebrew, 
the  survivor  of  emigrants  from  Palestine  to  Chili,  who  came  thither 
centuries  before  the  Cliristian  era.     Smith  estabUshed  the  sect  of 
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HormonH,  or  "  Latter  Day  Saintfl,"  as  he  staled  them,  on  the 
of  thia  imposture.  In  184>1,  he  professed  to  hare  a  reTelatiou 
sanciioniDg  pol^'^aniT.  Driven  from  XUioois  in  1848,  the  Mormons 
removed  to  the  Territory  o£  Utah,  and  founded  Salt  Lake  City,  ■ 
Brigham  Young  had  taken  the  place  of  Smith  as  a  leader,  who  haj^ 
been  killed  by  a  mob.  Young  died  in  1877,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
John  Taylor,  an  Englishman.  Ho  has  lately  died.  The  Mormon 
recruits  have  been  obtained  by  omiBsaries  sent  to  Europe,  largely 
from  the  working-cliiss  iu  Great  Britain,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Norway. 
A  body  of  anti-poly  gam  ist  secedcra  from  the  Mormon  community 
has  been  formed,  and  still  another  Mormon  sect,  opposed  to  polyg- 
amy, originated  in  1851. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

CHRISTIAN  HISSIONa 


r 


Toe  Misaiona  which  the  Catholic  Oharch«  with  so  much  zeal  i 
energy,  had  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  tlie  first  age  < 
the  Reformation,  began  to  languish  as  the  eighteenth  century  drevrl 
to  a  clouo.     The  controversy  on  the  Chinese  and  Malabar  custom^  f 
wluch  lias  already  been  epokcn  uf,  the  eupprcseioD  of  the  JeauifcJ 
order  in  1773.  and  the  poUtical  revolution  which  convulsed  Franc 
and  Europe,  aud  curtailed  fur  a  time  the  power  of  the  Roman  aee,* 
wore  the  principal  caueea  of  this  decline.     Hardly  had 
eue  ntaioiu    the  present  century  begun,  however,  when  the  Church 
imaxhon-     entered  upon  a  new  era  of  missionary  conquest     Pius 
*"*^'  Vn.  regained  the  lost  prerogatives,  restored  the  Jesuit^  , 

and  reopened  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  the  foremost  of  all  the 
Catholic  institutions  for  the  education  of  missionarios.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  college  contiuuc-d  to  increase,  and  in  1867  there  were 
represented  among  its  students  so  many  nations,  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Epiphany  the  blessings  of  the  advent  were  chanted 
in  twenty-five  different  languages  The  missions  of  tbe  Catholio 
Church  have  been  in  thia  century',  as  before,  under  the  direction  of 
Tii«tt  otvuit-  ^^^  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at 
■•tion.  Rome,  or  the  Propaganda,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which 

was  founded  iu  1622.  By  its  authority  a  simple  mission  with 
chapel,  orphanage,  au<l,  perhaps,  haspitol,  might  be  raised  to  an 
ajpratohc  prefecture,  or  a  vicariate,  or,  last  of  all,  to  an  epiacopala 
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of  a  higher  or  lower  grade.  In  this  way  the  hierarchicAl  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Kome  has  been  extended  well-uigh  over  the 
whole  world.  The  movements  of  Its  miaeionaries  haTo  been  all  the 
more  effective  from  having  been  guided  bjr  a  single  committee 
composed  of  the  cardin&lfl  of  the  Propaganda.  Under  such  a  sy»- 
tern  there  could  not  be  that  interference  with  each  other  which 
has  BO  often  hindered  the  efforts  of  Froteiitant  missiouarj  aocietiea. 
The  most  notable  of  the  organizations  which  have  contributed  to 
the  8upjx>rt  of  the  miBaiona  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith,  which  was  founded  at  Lyons  in  1B22. 

Not  only  the  training  colleges  but  also  the  religious  orders,  and 
especially  the  Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  the  Domicicaus,  the  Jjuza- 
rista,  the  Picpus  Society,  the  Capuchins,  and  the  Carme- 
lites, have  sent  forth  missionaries  to  bear  the  message  of 
the  Church  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  Turk- 
ish Empire  and  Persia,  as  weU  as  in  Egypt  and  Abyaainiu,  they  have 
contiuually  endeavored,  and  not  without  a  measure  of  Buccess,  to 
bring  the  sects,  the  ArmenianB*  the  Copts,  etc.,  into  allegiance  to 
the  See  of  Borne.  The  work  in  India,  weakened  as  it  was  in  the 
last  century  by  the  controversy  about  the  Malabar  customs  and  by 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  was  still  furtlier  disturbed,  after  tliu 
year  1831,  by  a  schism  at  Goa.  But  such  misfortunes  did  not  pre- 
vent the  steady  growth  of  the  Church.  In  Eastern  Asia,  in  Aimain, 
Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan,  the  missionaries  were  persecuted 
again  and  again,  until  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  these 
lands  through  the  iuflueuce  of  the  Kuropeau  powers.  Nor  was  the 
cUmate  of  Africa  less  destructive  than  the  swords  of  tiio  Orientals. 
But  the  missionaries,  who  knew  no  allegiance  but  that  to  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Mother  Church,  were  not  to  be  turned  back  by  danger. 
Many  of  them  even  coveted  tlie  martyr's  crown.  AcrotiH  the  ocean, 
in  British  America  and  the  United  States,  the  Church  has  steailily 
grown  in  numbers  and  in  authority,  while  in  Mexico  and  in  several 
of  the  South  American  republics  it  has  been  deprived  of  much 
of  its  weaitli  and  many  of  its  ancient  pririlegca  Tlio  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  tliough  they  have  labored  assiduously  in  these 
older  countries,  have  not  been  forgetful  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
Their  work  among  these  peoples  has  centred  in  the  'Walhs  and 
Gambier  islands,  where  they  have  estahliBhed  flourishing  missions. 
But  the  present  century  has  been  signalized  not  so  much  by  the 
successes  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  various  lauds  of  the  world  as 
by  the  rise  of  FrotcHtnnt  missioua 

The  Protestant  Churches,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  not  at 
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the  onteet  moved  by  a  desire  to  carry  the  gosj^el  to  tlic  tiatiouB 
which  theu  lay  beyoud  the  ooBliues  of  Christeuduui.  Muoy  years 
passed  before  the  misaionary  spirit,  now  so  characteristic  of  all 
evauj^elicol  commuDitieH,  began  to  make  itaelf  felt  In  lC4r(.  the 
Qenerul  Court  of  Maitsachusetts  oixicred  that  the  county  courta 
should  see  to  it  that  the  Indiana  residing  within  their  respective 
«.  <  ,w^  flhires  ahoald  be  "  instructed  in  the  knowledge  and  wor- 
M«Dt  Diu-      ship  of  God."     To  further  these  and  similnr  enorlB,  the 

■Uiju> 

Long  Parliament,  five  years  later,  created  a  corporation, 
called  the  "President  and  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  New  England."  This,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  society, 
Bitot,  contributed  to  the  support  of  John  Kliot  and  others,  who 

iiu-iSBa  labored  among  the  ludians  dwelling  in  the  neighburhood 
of  the  Puritan  colonies.  The  work  thus  beg\in  was  carried  forward 
in  the  following  century  by  such  men  as  David  Brainerd  (1718-1747) 
and  Jonathan  Bdwarda  The  East  Indies,  where  the  hardy  Netli- 
erbuidera  had  wi'ested  many  colonies  from  therule  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  the  theatre  of  Dutch  missionary  activity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  cootuiy.  Thousands  were  here  influenced  by  oon- 
siderattons  of  wordly  advantage  to  accept  Christianity,  only  to  re> 
lapse  into  heathenism  w)jon  these  motives  were  withdrawn.  Such 
isolated  endeavors  as  the  Dutch  and  English  put  forth  at  this  timo 
could  acconiplish  but  little.  The  religious  life  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom must  first  bo  quickened :  instead  of  a  dead  orthodoxy  there 
must  be  a  living  Christianity.  The  work  of  Spener  (1635-1705) 
and  Francke  (1G63-1727),  the  German  pietists,  was  influential  iu 
TiiB  Duiiih-  bringing  about  so  needful  a  change.  It  was  Dr.  Lat- 
Baito  uiMUm,  j^^^^  ^  court-preacber  of  Denmark,  and  a  friend  of  Sponcr 
and  Fi-anckc,  who,  in  1701,  supported  by  King  Frederick  IV.,  com- 
menced the  first  mission  in  the  spirit  of  this  revived  Christianity. 
The  men  whom  he  sent  out  to  Trnnquebar,  on  the  Southeastern  coast 
of  India,  Imd  been  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  Qerman  pietism. 
The  mission  itself  owed  more  to  the  efforts  of  Franoke,  the  founder 
of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  than  even  to  the  Danish  king  and 
his  chaplain.  It  was  thus  appropriately  styled  the  Danish-Hallo 
Mission.  The  accounts  which  Ziogenbalg  sent  to  Francke  of  the 
success  of  the  work  at  Tronqucbor  raised  up  many  friends  for  the  ^ 
enterprise.  Money  and  books  were  contributed  by  English  soci 
eties,  and  from  King  George  1  came  a  letter  expressing  his  grati- 
fication, not  only  at  the  progress  of  the  mission,  "  but  also,"  said  he, 
*'  because  that,  iu  this  our  kingdom,  such  a  laudable  zeal  for  the 
promotion  of  the  gcwpel  prevails." 
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From  the  pietiet  movement  tbe  Moravian  Church  received,  in 
pnrt  at  least,  its  Jirst  misaiouary  impulse.  Count  Ziuzendorf,  on 
u^nTUa  whose  eetatca  the  persecuted  brethren  from  lloravia 
miwiurw.  Bettled  in  1722,  was  no  less  devout  than  themaelves. 
Hia  earlj  intercourse  with  Francke  had  conlirmed  hiB  already  strong 
inclination  to  earnest  commtuiion  with  Christ  In  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, after  he  was  oi-dained  bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  (1737), 
ho  exclaiuied,  "  X  have  one  pas^on,  and  it  is  He,  He  alone."  Incited 
by  the  story  of  the  sulTeriugs  of  the  negroes  at  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  the  patient,  though  uusuccesaful  efforts  ol 
Hans  £g6de,  a  Norwegian  pastor,  in  Greenland,  Zinzendorf  and 
the  brethren  determined,  in  1732,  to  send  two  of  their  number  to 
each  country.  Before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed,  eighteen 
missionaries  had  gone  forth,  almost  without  purse  or  wallet,  from 
Hermhut  to  plant  stations  in  various  lands,  and  to  gather  a  Chria- 
Uau  community  abroad  which  should  far  outnumber  that  at  home. 

The  Evangelical  revival  in  England,  together  with  the  new  sym- 
pathy for  humanity  which  manifested  itself  in  the  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
ushered  in  a  brilliant  era  of  minsionary  activity,  an  era 
which,  in  the  history  of  missions,  is  only  less  remarkable 
than  the  first  of  the  Christian  ages.  In  1784,  a  memorial  was 
di'uwu  up  by  an  association  of  Baptist  ministers  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  urging  the  people  to  more  earaest  prayers  for  the  out^ 
pouring  of  God's  Spii-it  on  both  churches  and  pastors,  and  adding : 
"the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  hab- 
itable globe "  should  "  be  the  object  of  your  fen'cnt  requests." 
Tlicse  thoughts,  through  the  efforts  of  William  Carey,  a  minister 
(;^.^  utMoulton,  were  turned  iuto  action.     Carey  was  bom  in 

iT«i-iifiit.  17G1,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Northamptonshire  school- 
master and  painah  clerk.  In  his  youth  he  loved  to  study  plants, 
and  to  observe  the  habits  of  insecta,  birds,  and  animals.  Nor  did 
he  neglect  the  languages.  Notwithstanding  many  hinderances 
fiom  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  be  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Dutch,  and  Hebrew.  As  early  as  1781,  three  years 
before  the  meeting  at  Nottingham,  he  began  to  be  absorbed  in  one 
thought,  the  sending  of  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.  On  the  walls 
of  the  shop  where  he  worked  at  hia  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  hung  a 
map  of  the  world,  on  which  were  arranged  the  latest  religious  and 
political  statistics  of  each  country.  As  soon  as  he  became  pastor 
at  Moulton,  he  lurgcd  his  views  upon  the  neighboring  ministers, 
but  they  refused  to  believe  that  such  a  project  was  not  beset  by 
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insuperaHe  obstacles.  Aa  the  association  which  met  at  Nottiii^- 
_  Iinm  in  Mny,  1702,  waa  about  to  disperao,  he  acized  An- 

Hi»4(ni»nr      drew  Fuller  by  the  arm,  and,  in  a  beeeecbinff  tone,  asked, 

9ooiMi,  ItW;    .,  t      1  I.  It  -11  .1  •         «  H 

"And  are  jou,  after  all,  going  ngaln  to  do  nothing? 
These  words  were  not  without  their  effect  On  October  2d  the 
Buptiat  society  was  founded,  with  Carey  as  one  of  its  first  iui»- 
sionariea.  Carey  sailed  for  India,  and  there,  with  Iha  help  of 
otlier  mcmbera  of  the  anme  society,  founded  the  xnissioa  of  Ser* 
ampore. 

The  letters  which  Carey  sent  to  his  frieoda  in  England  aroused 
the  interest  of  benevolent  men,  both  clergy  and  laity,  not  onlj 

among  the  dissenters,  but  also  in  the  Katabliflhetl  Church. 
MiMivti»i  Bu.  Out  of  this  feeling  sprang  the  London  Missionary  So- 
^'  ciety,  which  was  to  bo  a  union  of  Independents,  Presby- 

teriaus,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians,  whose  "  only  strife,"  it  was 
said,  "shall  be,  nut  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  special  section, 
since  Christ  is  not  divided,  but  with  united  earnestness  to  utoka 
known  afar  the  glory  of  his  person,  the  perfection  of  his  work,  the 
wondera  of  his  grace,  and  the  overflowing  blesaiDgs  of  his  redemp- 
tion." The  directors  of  the  societj-,  interested,  as  Carey  had  been, 
in  "  Cook's  Voyages,"  chose  the  South  Sea  lulauds  as  the  field  of 
its  first  operations.  Meanwhile  the  religious  movements  of  the  age 
had  aroused  the  Churcli  of  England  to  new  Ufe.  Li  1799,  sixteexi 
of  the  clergy,  eucoui-aged  by  Wilberforce,  the  great  anti^slavery 
ailvocate,  imd  other  like-minded  men,  founded  the  organization 
Th«  Ch.trvh  which  in  1812  became  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for 
}^i^.^  Africa  and  the  East,  One  of  iU  principlea  was  that  *'  the 
"'*  friendly  relation  to  other  miasiouu-y  societies  sludl  be 

maintained."  Thenceforward  the  London  Society  passed  giBduallj 
under  the  control  of  tho  Independenta.    At  about  the  same  time 

the  Society  for  tho  Pi-opagation  of  tho  Gori^I  in  Foreign 

Parts,  an  outgrowth  of  tlie  old  Puritan  corporation,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  High  Church  party.  Since  then,  complaint 
has  been  made  that  "it  considers  itself  justified,  as  tho  repre- 
sentative of  'the  Church,'  to  'build  everywhere  on  other  men's 
foundations.'"  The  Methodists  were  not  behind  their  brethren 
cok^  in   miaaiouar}'  zeal.     In   1786,  Cote,  having  sailed  for 

I74n.i8]4.  Nova  Scotia,  was  driven  south  by  a  storm  and  landed 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  forthwith  began  to  preach  to  tho 
negro  slaves.  Tho  work  which  ho  commenced  there  and  in  Ccy* 
Ion  was  taken  up  by  tlie  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  which  wae 
formed  souu  after  hia  death. 
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The  efforts  of  the  Ikiglish  and  Irish  PresbjterinnB  were  nftturalljr 
overshadowed  bv  thoee  of  their  more  numerous  brethren  iu  Scot- 
land.  The  Scottiflh  and  Glasgow  Misaionnr^-  Societies, 
founded  in  1796,  ceaned  before  tlio  middle  of  the 
present  century  to  have  an  existence  separate  from  the 
organizations  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  The  opposition  to 
missions  which  had  hitlierto  existed  in  the  Established  Church,  was 
overoomo  by  the  earnest  words  of  Chalmers,  oa  well  as  by  his  strong 
Dnrr.  personal  influence.     The  result  was  that  in  1829  Alex- 

ander Duff,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  nits-siouary 
leaders  of  modem  times,  was  sent  out  to  India.  When  the  eccle- 
siastical Disruption  of  1843  came.  Duff  entered  the  Free  Clmreh 
moTeraent,  and  was  foremost  in  building  up  its  eminently  suc- 
cessful mission  work.  From  the  jear  1847,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland  has  energetically  supported  many  missionary 
enterprises,  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies.  In  cooperation  with  those 
British  associations  have  been  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  founded 
Anmoitrym.  Ml  1799,  wliich  clrculates  books  and  pamphlets  in  one 
^**^^  hundred  and  sixty-six  languages,  and   tho  British  and 

Foreign  Bible  Society,  established  in  1804,  which  publiahea  and 
distributes  the  Scriptures,  or  ports  of  them,  in  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety^eix  languages  or  dialects.  In  addition  to  these,  a  similar 
work  has  been  done  by  other  smaller  organizations.  There  is  also 
a  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Edinburgh.  Trained  in  its  insti- 
tution, physicians  go  torth  to  the  various  heathen  nations  to  preach 
the  gospel,  not  only  by  words  but  by  merciful  deeds  of  healing. 
Connected  with  many  of  the  lai^cr  societies  are  women's  asaocin- 
tions,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  enlighten  and  save  tho  ignorant  and 
suffering  women  of  pagan  lands. 

Wliile  the  misaionury  activity  was  growing  up  iu  Great  Britain, 
the  Christians  of  America  wore  becoming  animated  with  a  like 
zeal.  In  1808,  through  the  efforts  of  Samuel  l^Iills,  a  so* 
miMionAiT  cioty  was  formed  at  Williams  College,  called  "  Tbe  Broth- 
***""**■  ren,"  with  the  object  "to  effect,  in  the  persons  of  it«  mem- 
bers, a  mission  or  missions  to  the  heathen."  Not  long  after,  the 
society  was  transferred  to  the  newly  founded  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  where  its  members  were  increflsed  by  young  men  fi'om 
other  colleges.  One  of  the  ablest  of  these,  Adonirani  Judsou,  di'ew 
up  a  memorial  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  which 
met  in  1810  at  Bradford,  asking  whether  they  would  receive  the 
support  of  the  churches  in  their  purpose  to  become  missionaries 
To  the  memorial  wore  oiBxed  the  names  of  Judson,  NotL  Milts,  and 
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Kewell.  Thif)  nppeal  lecl  to  the  foanding  of  the  Americnn  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misfuona  Early  in  the  year 
1812  the  first  miasionaries  sailed  for  Calcutt&.  Through 
the  intolerance  of  the  East  India  Company's  Government,  thej 
were  forced  to  take  refuge,  tvo  in  Bombay,  one  in  Burmah,  and 
another  in  Ceylon.  About  this  time  an  event  of  a  different  kind, 
which  waa  equiUly  diBheartening  to  the  friends  of  tlie  enterprisa, 
was  the  chau^  in  the  views  of  Judsou  and  Rice  on  the  question 
of  baptism,  and  thoLr  consequent  separation  from  the  Board.  In 
the  end,  however,  this  proved  to  bo  not  a  misfortune  but  a  blesa- 
TiM  AnMri-  i°o  >  ^^^  ^7  ^^  ^^^  American  Baptist  churches  were 
fl^Sona^  aroused  to  form  a  union  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
Uoioa.isii  of  miaeionB.  Burmah,  whither  Judson  found  his  way  in 
July,  1813,  has  been  the  field  of  their  most  successful  labors.  The 
American  Board,  though  originating  with  the  Congregationalists^ 
enjoyed  for  many  years  the  cooperation  of  the  Presbyterian  and  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Churches.  But  in  1837,  the  old-school  Presby- 
terians founded  an  independent  board  of  their  own,  in 
lerun  Bo^  tho  siipporfc  of  which  the  new  school  joined  after  the  r». 
1837;  iwn.  ^.^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^.^  branches  of  the  Church  in  1870.  He 
Dutch  Refoi-med,  likowiso,  in  1857,  severed  their  connection  with 
the  American  Boaitl,  and  carried  on  their  work  alone.  The  woric 
of  tho  American  Board  iu  India,  the  Sandwich  Islauds,  and  among 
the  degenerate  churches  of  Western  Atda,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Connected  with  it  is  an  independent  and  prosperous  Woman's 
Board,  having  the  same  purpose  as  the  organizations  of  a  similar 
nature  nlrcady  mentioned.  Tlie  Prenbyt^riana  and  the  Baptists  in 
like  mauner  have  women's  missionary  sooictios.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  organizations  of  the  Methodiata.  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Lutherans,  aa  well  oa  of  the  many  other  de- 
nominations which  exist  in  America. 

The  evangelical  communities  on  the  Continent — in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Germany,  and  in  France — though  they  are  far  behind  their 
English-speakiDg  brethren  in  the  extent  of  their  labors — are  imbued 
witli  the  misaionary  spirit.  The  society  which  has  ita 
nntbToniu-  headquarters  at  Basel,  and  in  consequence  bears  the 
name  of  that  city,  although  it  is  in  reality  a  German  or- 
ganization, is  remarkable  for  its  harmonious  combination  of  both 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  No  less  so,  and  for  the  some 
reason,  ia  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

Having  given  this  brief,  and  therefore  neceesarily  imperfect, 
sketch  of  the  organizations  which  carry  ou  the  work  of  sending  tli« 
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gospel  to  the  HeaUien,  it  remauis  to  etote  vhat  has  Iwen  accoin* 
plished  in  the  differeDi  lanJa    The  obstacles  'which  the 
to  nkdoMry  miasionaries  were  oblige<l  to  overcome  in  laying  the  foun- 
'"^"'^  datioLB  of  their  work  were  iii  many  places  of  such  a  nat- 

ure that  years  passed  before  the  missions  were  securely  established 
aud  their  various  agencies  set  in  operation.  Strange  languages 
and  dialects,  which  in  their  straoture  and  forms  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  the  Kuropean  tongucH,  and  some  of  which  had 
not  even  been  reduced  to  writing,  were  to  be  maatered  It  was 
necessary  to  moke  grammarH  aud  dictionaries,  as  well  as  transla- 
tions of  the  Scripturea.  The  peoples  to  whom  the  missionaries 
sought  to  teach  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  Christian  civili- 
zation were  either  under  the  dominion  of  religions  of  their  own, 
religions  which,  though  eoiTupfcd  by  superstition  and  idolatr}'.  in- 
culcated much  that  was  commendable,  or  else  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  suvagery,  with  little  snacepllbUily  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious impressions.  Nor  were  these  tlie  only  difficiilties  which  be- 
set the  path  of  the  misaionanes.  Their  work  waa  hindered  by  the 
bitter  jealousy  of  profligate  European  adventurers,  or  by  the  sus- 
picion and  fears  of  great  trading  companicfi,  which  saw  an  end  of 
their  despotism  in  the  coming  of  Christian  enlightenment.  But 
from  the  time  when  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  lay  in  the  Danish 
prison  at  Trauquebar,  or,  seated  on  the  sands  with  the  native  chil- 
dren, learned  the  Tamil  language,  men  went  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  apostles,  endured  hardship  oa  became  good  soldiers  of  tlio  cross, 
and  labored  patiently  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements,  until 
hardly  a  barrier  remained  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel 
and  of  the  Scriptures  in  every  land,  among  nations  speaking  more 
than  three  hundred  languages. 

In  India,  which  was  the  tlieatre  of  some  of  the  earliest  missioD- 
ary  efforta,  the  people  spoke  twenty-five  languages  and  adhered  to 
HiMion  wort  ^0*^  great  religious  systeras — Hinduism,  which  is  Brali- 
tDiiidia.  maniam,  08  somewhat  modified  by  the  teachingofBuddha, 
Parseeism,  Holmmmedanism,  and  the  so-called  Devil  worship.  In 
170G,  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscliau  began  the  Danish-Hollo  Mission  at 
Tranquebor  on  the  Coromaudel  coast.  These  men  and  their  suc- 
cessors gave  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular,  founded 
schools,  and  gathered  many  converts.  From  Tronquebar  they  went 
forth  into  the  neighboring  region.  Tbey  labored  in  Madras.  In 
Bohwaru,  1758,  one  of  them,  Kiemander,  established  a  miasion  in 
ma-nm.  Calcutta.  Schwartz,  who  arrived  on  the  field  in  1 750,  aud 
who  was  the  ablest  of  thoee  aect  out  by  the  Dauiah-Halle  Society, 
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had  BO  wide  a  reputation  for  probity  that  the  famoua  Hyder  AH, 
with  whom  the  Madras  Qovenunent  was  negotiating,  eaid,  "  Send 
me  the  Cbristian,  he  will  not  deceive  me."    In  1793,  Will- 
^'''*  iam  Carey,  a  man  who  did  still  more  for  the  evangeliza- 

tion of  India,  lauded  ftt  Calcutta.  After  securing  a  position  as  super- 
iotendeut  of  an  indigo  factory,  and  thus  rescuing  himself  and  lus 
family  from  want,  thrown  aa  they  were  in  a  sLrauge  laud  upou  their 
owe  resources,  he  devoted  his  splendid  linguistic  abiUties  to  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Bengali  mid  the  other  languages 
of  India.  Not  long  after,  be  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of 
Bengali,  later  of  Sanskrit  and  Mahniltt,  in  the  new  government 
college  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  a  largo  pari  of  his  ample  revonuea  to  the  sup- 
port  of  the  Sernmpore  l^IiBflion.  He  and  his  associatefl,  Marshman 
and  Ward,  "  bad  all  tilings  common,"  and  the  brotherhood  of  which 
they  were  the  leading  members  contributed  £80,000  to  the  mift- 
sion,  iu  various  ways,  before  the  half  century  close^l.  Carey  died 
in  1834,  having  done  a  pioneer  work  in  the  study  of  Oriental  Ian- 
guages,  invaluable  not  only  io  the  cause  of  missions  but  to  the 
science  of  philology. 

Meanwhile  the  London  and  Church  Missionaty  Societies,  to- 
gether with  the  Propagation  Society,  had  sent  their  representatives 
to  India.  In  1823,  Reginald  Hel'ier  succeeded  Mi«hlk-- 
tou,  fts  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In  1880,  Alexander  Duff,  who 
was  sent  out  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  established  a  school  i:< 
Calcutta  in  which  instruction  was  conveyed,  not  through  tho 
medium  of  tlio  veniacular  but  of  the  English  language.  The  re- 
markable success  which  attcndclT  this  enterprise  gradually  over- 
came the  opposition  with  which  it  was  at  first  greeted.  The 
missionaries  of  many  societies  pressed  eagerly  into  the  fidd.  Sta- 
tions were  formed  in  the  Orissa  district,  the  seat  of  the  dfigrading 
worship  uf  Juggernaut,  and  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  Bengal. 
Even  the  people  of  Benares,  "  the  Athens  of  India  and  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Hinduism,"  began  to  long  for  a  purer  and  better  re- 
ligion than  thnt  which  flourislied  in  their  thousand  temples.  Still 
farther  North  went  the  persevering  Moravians,  and  labored  in  the 
ToUej's  of  the  Himalayna  During  the  early  years  of  Indian  mis- 
sions, the  East  India  Company's  jealousy  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries.  It  was  this  intolerance  which  drove  Hull  and 
Tiw  A.  B.  c.  Nott,  of  the  Ajnerican  Board,  to  Bombay,  Newell  to  Cey- 
'•  "•  Ion,  and  Judson  to  Bnnnah,  and  thus  wos  the  f>ccasion 

of  founding  three  prosperous  missions.     From  Bombay  the  repre- 
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lenfAtivca  of  the  Board  established  their  mission  at  Ahmednuggur, 
which  gathered  many  converts  tlirough  direct  evangeliBtic  work 
and  the  labors  of  native  Bible  women.  The  mission  which  shared 
Ceylon  with  the  WesleyanB,  Baptists,  and  English  Church  societies, 
sought,  iu  1834,  to  divert  a  part  of  its  energies  to  labor  on  the  main- 
land. Thus  arose  the  Madura  Mission.  What  Alexander  Duff  did 
for  Calcutta  was  done  for  Bombay  bj  another  Scotchmau,  John 
Wilson,  who  became  a  distinguished  Orientalist  The 
work  of  oil  these  and  of  the  many  other  societies  was 
restricted,  for  the  most  port,  to  the  men  of  Inilia.  To  carry  the 
gospel  and  ChristioQ  education  to  the  women  has  been  the  purpose 
of  many  devoted  Christians  of  their  own  sex,  and  since  1854  it  has 
been  done  iu  an  organized  form  known  as  the  Zennna  Mission, 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  expended  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  there  were,  in  1883,  over  six  hundred  thousand  native 
Christians,  about  one-fourth  of  whom  were  communicants. 

In  Burmah,  Judsou  labored  six  j-ears  before  there  was  a  single 
convert.  Although  from  the  end  of  that  time  churches  gradually 
grew  up,  tlie  most  remarkable  success  was  attained 
among  the  Karens  who  dwelt  in  the  interior.  The  mis- 
sionaries, undismayed  by  the  assertion  that  this  people 
"  were  as  untamable  as  the  wild  cow  of  the  mountains,"  entered 
their  countrj'.  The  natives  who  ventured  out  from  their  hidings 
places  in  the  jungle,  relieved  to  know  that  the  new-comers  were 
not  government  officials  but  teachers  of  religion,  said,  "  Our  f&thera 
say  the  Karens  once  bad  God's  book,  flTitten  on  leather,  and  they 
carelessly  allowed  it  to  be  destroyed :  since  then,  as  a  punishment 
we  have  been  without  books  and  without  a  written  language." 
The  missionaries  listened  to  their  appeal,  translated  the  Bible  into 
their  language,  and  gathered  many  thousands  of  them  into  the 
Burman  Church. 

China,  which  proudly  cherished  the  maxima  of  Confucius  and 
worshipped  according  to  the  degenerate  rites  of  Taouism  and 
Buddhism,  did  not  admit  the  messengers  of  the  gospel 
within  her  borders  until  she  was  forced  to  throw  open 
her  gates  to  the  sellers  of  opium.  During  the  long  interval  t>e- 
tween  1807 — the  time  when  Robert  Morrison,  sent  out  by  the  Lon- 
don  Missionary  Society,  began  to  live  in  disguise  at  Canton — and 
18i2,  when  Europeans  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  five  "treaty 
ports,"  the  Bible,  togetlier  with  other  Christian  writings,  was 
Lranalftted  and  circulated  in  Chinese.  Tlie  American  Board  was 
the  second  society  to  begin  work  in  China.     Afterwords  not  lees 
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tfaAD  twenty-eight  entered  the  country.  Ad  the  years  went  on,  the 
provinces  along  the  coast  were  occupietl,  together  with  a  few  of 
those  in  the  interior.  It  has  be«n  one  of  the  principal  ainis  to  w* 
flaence  the  intellectaal  classes  by  means  of  a  pure  Christian  litera- 
ture. Not  until  1865  vas  an  attempt  made  to  reach  the  ceutrai 
provinces.  In  that  year,  the  Chinese  Inland  Mission  was  founded, 
and  began  its  work,  which  at  first  was  iieccasaxily  one  uf  prepara- 
tion.  Among  the  millions  of  China,  there  were  in  1883  ouly  about 
oerenty  thousand  Christians,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  being 
communicants  ;  and  yet  much  had  already  been  done  to  dispol  tho 
darkness  of  idolatry  and  superstition. 

The  Japanese,  while  to  some  extent  adhering  to  their  ancdeot 
Shintoism,  like  so  many  Oriental  peoples,  beoLme  followers  of 
Buddha.  From  the  year  1854,  the  date  of  the  Perry 
expedition,  they  hare  eagerly  sought  after  the  material 
cinlization,  sdence,  and  thought  of  the  West.  The  Presbyteriacs 
of  America  were  the  Bret  among  the  Protestants  to  carry  to  them 
the  religion  of  the  Western  nations.  In  1877,  they  joined  with  the 
Scotch  United  Presbj-terian  and  the  American  Reformed  Churches, 
in  **  the  Union  Church  of  Christ"  The  year  pi-eWous,  tlie  govern- 
ment showed  its  inclination  towards  Christian  institutions  by  mak- 
ing Sunday  an  official  holiday. 

From  Japan,  with  its  thirteen  thousand  Christians,  about  fire 
thousand  of  whom,  in  1883,  were  commuuicants,  and  from  its 
promieing  future,  we  turn  to  Western  Asia  and  to  the  reforma- 
tion among  the  degonernto  remnants  of  the  ancient  churchea. 
In  1821,  Levi  Parsons,  of  the  American  Board,  after  travclUi^ 
over  the  region  once  occupied  by  the  Seven  Churches,  became  the 
Tb«  Syrian  ^'^^  Protestant  missionary  resident  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Miados.  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Palestine  raade 
it  impossible  to  remain,  and  the  Syrian  ^lis-sion  dates  its  beginning 
from  the  arrival  of  William  Goodell  and  Isaac  Bird  at  Beyrout,  in 
1823.  Their  labors  were  opposed  b^  the  ikiaronites,  whose  patri- 
arch resided  at  Kanobin,  and  who,  though  tliey  were  a  branch  of 
the  ancient  Monotbelite  sect,  had,  during  the  middle  ages,  united 
themselves  to  the  Roman  See.  Four  years  later,  representativea 
of  the  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Latin,  Greek.  Maronite,  Armenian,  and 
AbysBinian  Churches,  met  and  celebrated  the  coomiunioii.  Thus 
began  the  Syrian  Evangelical  Church.  The  translation  of  the 
umiLb.  Bible  into  Arabic,  begun  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  and  after  hia 

IB0I-18B7.  death  completed  by  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  was  published  in 
1866.     SU  years  later,  the  corner-stone  of  the  Syrian  Protestaut 
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Oolite  vas  Inid  ftt  Bejrout.  Mennwhtle  the  missinn  Itad  l-tecn 
snxTendercd  into  tho  hands  of  the  Presbylerian  Botird,  fitrength- 
ened  as  it  was,  in  1870,  by  the  accesBiou  of  the  new-school  Pi'eeby- 
teriana.  Stations  at  Jerusalem,  N&zareth,  and  other  historic  towns 
were  founded  by  the  Church  Miaaionary  Society.  In  addition  to 
these,  other  missions,  both  medical  and  educational,  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  beginnings  of  a  new  life  in  the  Armenian  Church  came  from 
the  publication,  by  tho  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  the 
aid  of  a  society  in  Kussia,  of  the  Scriptures,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  Armenian.  Several  cdutuited  men  earnestly  studied 
the  Bible  and  embraced  the  eTangelical  faith.  In  1831, 
Dr.  Qoodell  was  sent  to  Cunstantiuople  to  open  a 
mission.  For  a  time  it  seemed  likely  that  there  would 
be  a  reformation  within  that  Church.  But  the  Armenian  ecclesi- 
astics, like  their  Greek  brethren,  became  more  and  more  jealous  of 
the  movement  for  reform.  Finally,  in  1846,  they  launched  theii* 
eccleaioatical  anathemas  against  those  who  should  continue  to  hold 
the  new  viewa  This  led  to  the  forraatiou  in  that  year  of  the  Firsl 
£Tangelica1  Armenian  Church.  Other  churches  were  immediately 
organized  in  the  various  cities  to  which  the  work  of  the  mission* 
aries  had  been  extended  from  Constantinople.  Tlie  field  was  di- 
vided in  18G0  into  three  great  departments,  the  Ka&tem,  Central, 
and  'Weat«m  Turkey  Missions,  in  each  of  which  there  lat^r  grew 
up  a  thriving  college.  The  tmsatisfactory  character  of  former  ver- 
sions made  it  necessary  to  procure  a  tran.slution  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Armeno-Turkish.  Few  names  deserve  so  high  a  place  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  missionary'  eflfoil  as  that  of  Dr.  Goodell, 
fioi^aatr,  whose  work  was  completed  in  1861.  Beside  him  stands 
iTW-iBaa.  j)j.  Schauffler,  who  translated  tho  New  Testament  into 
Turkish,  using  the  Arabic  or  sacred  charanter.  Drawn  by  all  those 
and  aimilior  influences,  the  Christian  community  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  steadily  grew  until,  in  1883,  it  numbered  wellnigh  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  American  Boanl  began  an  equally  inter- 
esting work  among  tho  Nestorians  in  Western  Persia, 
HMtyn,  which  in  1871  it  turned  over  to  the  Presbyterians.  Tho 
im-iaa  g^^  ^^  enter  the  Eastern  districts  of  Persia  were  the 
Moravians.  After  suffering  great  hardships,  they  were  obliged  to 
withdraw.  In  1811,  Henry  Martyn,  Enghsh  government  chaplain 
at  Cawnpore,  entered  the  dominions  of  the  Shah,  that  he  might 
perfect  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian.  His 
already  shattered  health  was  still  further  undermined,  and  a  year 
33 
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later,  liis  Tereion  tbon  being  coroplotod,  ho  died,  Tvhile  on  his  waj 
to  CouHtttntinople.  In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  Chiirch  Misaionary 
Society  IB  carr^'ing  on  the  work  begun  by  these  early  pioneers. 

In  Africa  there  still  exist  remnants  of  the  early  Ohriatian 
churches.  These  are  the  Monophysite  Copte,  and  the  AbyeainiADa. 
who  cherish  a  Bimilor  faith.  To  reach  these  sects,  the 
Moravian  Brethren  started  for  Egypt  in  the  Inst  century, 
but  their  efTorts,  aa  well  as  the  first  attempts  of  the  English  Church 
missionaries,  did  little  hut  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  sueceao- 
ful  labora  of  the  United  Presbyterians  of  America,  who  entered 
the  field  in  1854.  Thirty  years  of  preaching  and  teaching  raised 
up  a  Christian  community  from  among  the  Copts,  numbering  eight 
thousand,  of  whom  n  little  over  eleven  hundred  were  oommunicaDta. 
The  sending  of  the  gos|)el  to  the  other  regions  of  Africa,  where 
dwelt  hundreds  of  different  tribes,  degraded  by  superstition, 
speaking  strange  and  barbarous  tongnea,  and  frequently  engaged 
in  bloody  conflicts  with  one  another,  is  a  record  of  much  sufferisg. 
lu  1768,  nine  Moravians  lauded  on  the  unhealthy  Western  coast, 
but  in  less  than  two  years  had  fallen  victims  to  disease.  They 
were  the  first  of  those  who  have  willingly  sacrificed  their 
lives  to  plant  missions  from  Senegambia  to  Cape  Coloiiy, 
The  sixteen  societies  which  have  entered  tliis  region  have  brought 
about  one  hundred  thousand  natives  into  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. 

A  still  more  effective  work  has  been  done  in  South  Africa,  be- 
ginniug  with  the  planting  of  a  mission  among  the  Kafirs  by  Van- 
sonthACriou  dofkemp,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  well-known  Bob- 
ort  ^loffat,  once  a  Scotch  gardener,  was  among  the  first 
to  press  bej'ond  the  Orange  River  to  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in 
Bechuanaland.  Under  the  influence  of  such  men  aa  he,  savage 
chieftains  were  transformed  into  friends  of  justice  and  pcaoe.  Hia 
associate  and  son-in-law  wag  the  celebrsted  David  Livingstone,! 
who,  together  with  others,  did  much  to  throw  oi>en  the  iutcrior' 
LUinffMocu.  0^  Africa  to  the  influences  of  Christian  civilization.  Lir- 
leii-isra.  ingatone  in  1S49  stfirted  for  Lake  Ngami,  and  thus  began 
those  memorable  expeditions  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Africa 
which  only  ended  vrith  his  life  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo, 
on  May  1,  1873.  The  first  result  of  this  work  was  the  attempt  toj 
found  a  "Universities  Mission  "  (representing  Oxford,  Durham,  and 
Dublin)  at  the  south  of  Lake  Nyassa.  near  the  Shirc'  River,  in  1861. 
More  prosperoue  were  those  established  at  Livingstonia  snd  BUzk* 
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tyre,  the  one  on  Lake  Nyassa,  the  other  not  far  from  the  site  of  th« 
unfortunate  **  Uoiversitiea  Miucuou."  and  commemorating 
the  name  and  birtbplace  of  the  explorer  whose  endur- 
ance of  untold  privations  and  dangers  made  Uiem  poeaible.  Sta- 
tions were  soon  after  erected  on  the  shores  of  the  greater  lakes  to 
the  north,  along  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  and  at  Bihd,  one  of  the 
principal  caravan -centres  of  Africa. 

When,  in  1818^  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  entered 
Madagascar,  the  natives  had  long  forsaken  the  simple  faith  of  tbeir 
aucostora,  which  tradition  says  once  dourisbed  in  the 
land,  and  had  become  idolaters.  The  Hng.  Riidama  I., 
though  himself  a  pagan,  favored  the  introduction  of  a  Christian 
education  among  his  people.  At  his  death,  in  1828,  one  of  his  wives 
seized  the  throne,  after  putting  to  death  all  those  wbo  stood  in  her 
way.  Although  ardently  devoted  to  the  idols  of  her  nation,  she 
did  not  prevent  the  forming  of  two  Cbristian  churches  in  1831. 
But  only  a  few  years  passed  before  the  pagan  party  persuaded  her 
that  the  devotees  of  the  new  religion  were  plotting  treanon.  Slie 
then  began  a  persecution  which  in  ferocity  has  scarcely  ever  been 
excelled,  and  which  only  ended  with  her  deatli  in  18G1.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  places  and  ages,  the  blood  of  tlie  martyrs  was  the 
Beed  of  the  Church.  The  region  about  the  capital,  with  its  quarter 
of  a  million  of  native  Chrisiiiuis,  wns  iti  1883  the  centre  from  which 
the  rest  of  the  island  must  Boon  be  evangelized. 

On  the  western  hemisphere  Protestant  missions  have  been 
planted  from  Qreenland  to  Patagonia.  The  Eskimos  receivetl  the 
gospel  from  the  Moravians,  the  Indians  of  British  Amor- 
ica  from  the  Church  missionaries  and  the  Weslejana. 
The  native  tribes  which  dwell  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  immigrants, 
have  been  to  some  extent  cared  for  by  vanous  orgaoizatioiis  of  the 
American  Churchea  In  the  West  Indies,  the  missions,  which  the 
Moravians  were  the  first  among  the  Protestants  to  establish,  were 
pushed  forward  with  great  success  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  disease  in  Cf>titral  America  and 
Quiana  and  the  ferocity  of  the  natives  in  Patuguuia  and  the  islouda 
on  its  shores,  missions  were  founded  in  these  lands  and  have  built 
Dp  small  Christian  communities. 

The  misaionB  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity.    There,  in  less  than  a  half-century,  thousands  of 
degraded  cannibals  were  tranaformed  into  intelligent,  peace-loving 
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men  onJ  womea  To  reach  them  the  missionaries  shrank  neither 
from  toil  nor  from  danger.  The  London  Society  in  1796  despaicheO 
their  first  mission  to  Tahiti,  au  island  of  great  natural 
beautj,  but  inhabited  by  a  race  given  over  to  supersti- 
tion, aeoHoalitT,  and  cannibalism.  The  miaaionaries  were  well  re* 
ceived  by  Pomare,  the  king,  whose  sou,  Pomare  H,  also  ^vored 
the  introduction  of  the  new  religion.  But  it  was  not  until  1815, 
when  Pomare  bocarao  victorious  over  his  rebellious  chiefs,  that 
Christianity  gained  the  aacendeDoj.  Two  years  biter,  the  prinol- 
pnl  men  of  the  island  gathered  to  see  the  early  sheets  of  tho  Ta* 
bitian  spelling-book,  catechism,  and  Ooapel  of  Luke,  struck  ofT  on 
BJU^  the  press  recently  brought  by  William  Ellis.     The  &a- 

mu-ims.  tivea,  when  they  saw  the  first  printed  page,  "raised  a 
general  shout  of  astonisliment  and  joy."  Soon  after,  "aged  obie&i, 
and  priests  and  warriors,  with  their  spelliug-booka  in  their  hands, 
might  be  seen  sitting  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  side  by  side^ 
perhaps,  with  some  little  lioy  or  girl  by  whom  they  were  now  be- 
ing taught  the  use  of  letters."  Already  the  island  and  the  islands 
about  it  had  been,  at  lenst  outwardly,  Christianized,  when  the  Je»- 
uita  landed  under  the  guns  of  a  French  cruiser  and  broke  up  the 
church.  But  the  converts  remained  faithful,  and  in  1863  were 
organized  anew  by  the  Paris  (Protestant)  Missionary  Society, 

A  still  more  remarkable  work  wns  done  in  the  Sandwich  Tslandfl, 
which  early  in  this  century  were  united  under  the  sway  of  Kame- 
ThaaiiK).  hameha  L  Liholibo  (Kameharaeha  H).  who  succeeded 
wtch  i»i.o.)^  ijjnj  jn  isia,  allowed  the  tyrannical  ordinances  of  the 
Hawaiinn  religion  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  when  the  idolatrous 
chiefs  rose  in  rebellion,  he  not  only  crushed  the  revolt  bat  de« 
stroyed  the  natiomd  idols  and  temples.  Meanwhile  several  Sand- 
wich Islanders  bad  found  their  way  to  the  United  States  Among 
them  was  a  youth  named  Obookiah,  n-ho,  having  landed  at  New 
Haven,  Coun.,  and  being  attracted  by  the  buildings  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, aaked  what  was  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  Some  time 
afterwards  he  was  discovered  on  the  steps  of  one  of  these  buildings^ 
weeping  because  there  was  no  one  to  give  him  instruction.  The 
interest  which  this  incident  excited  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Work  or  um  Hawaiian  Mis-sion  by  the  American  Board.  When,  in 
A.  B.  0.  p.  M.  1820,  the  missionaries  landed  on  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
they  were  (istouished  to  find  that  the  country  had  been  swept 
by  a  war  in  which  the  ancient  religion,  with  its  idols,  temples, 
and  priesthoofi  had  perished.  The  people  listened  gladly  to 
the  teaching  of  the  miasiouariea     Year  after  year  the  church,  io- 
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creaeed  in  nnmbers  and  pow«r.  In  1837,  a  wave  of  religious  (eel 
ing  swept  over  the  land,  and  more  tban  twenty  thouBand  were  con* 
▼erted.  The  miasion  met  with  such  wonderful  buccobb  that  in  1848 
the  Board  began  to  organize  independent  native  churches,  prepara- 
tory to  withdrawing  from  the  field.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  mis- 
Bion  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Hawaiian  Kvangelical  As- 
sociation. In  the  meantime,  the  Hawaiians  had  undertaken,  with 
the  advice  and  ossistanoe  of  the  Ajneiican  Bonrd,  a  mission  to  the 
Micronesian  Islands,  and  an  independent  miasion  of  their  own  to 
the  iHlands  of  Ihlarquesaa 

Taught  and  guided  by  the  'Wealeyans,  thousands  of  the  Fiji 

Islanders,  the  fiercest  cannibals  of  the  South  Seas,  were  subdued 

under  the  power  of  the  gospel,  aud  became  eager  to 

SS^%'/n«w  carry  it  to  pagan  tribes  beyond  their  shores.    The  history 

HeiMide- ;       of  the  efforts  to  Christianize  the  New  Hebrides  is  associ- 

ritttwrin, 

itai-nm.  ated  with  the  names  of  many  noble  men,  but  especiallj 
with  that  of  John  Coleridge  Pattcson.  He  was  the  son 
of  Justice  Pattcson  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  Frances  Coleriilge, 
niece  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  It  was  while  he  was  awny  at  Eton 
thatSelwyn,  who  had  been  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  New  Zea- 
land, said  to  his  mother :  "  Lady  Fattesou,  will  you  give  me  Co- 
ley?"  The  desire  to  go  with  the  bishop  which  then  sprang  up  in 
Patteaon's  mind  did  not  pass  away  as  the  years  went  on  aud  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  curate  of  AMngton. 
\VLen  Selwjn  was  again  at  his  house,  in  1854,  be  could  no  longct 
smother  this  cherished  wish.  AN'ith  uuselfish  love  bis  family  gave 
him  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Melanesiaiis.  He 
labored  under  Sclwyu's  direction  until  1861,  when  be  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Melanesia.  Almost  his  first  du^-  wan  the  snd 
one  of  burying  Gordon  and  his  wife,  missionaries  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  natives 
of  Krromanga.  In  1867,  the  headquarters  of  the  mission  were 
moved  from  New  Zealand  to  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  nearer  the 
acene  of  Pattesoo'a  labors,  as  well  as  better  suited  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  children  whom  he  brought  from  the  ti'opical 
islands  on  the  north  to  be  educated.  Four  years  more  of  devoted 
work,  and  then  be  lay  dead,  slain  by  the  savage  inhabitanta  of  Nn- 
kapu.  With  such  labors  and  sacrifices  as  these  has  Christianity 
been  carried  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  results  of  modem  missionary 
activity  by  merely  counting  the  number  of  converts,  or  even  the 
number  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Christian  community.     ^N^^s^ 
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it  has  been  the  prindpol  aim  of  the  miBsionaries  to  8ubstitut« 
the  law  of  Christ  for  the  reign  of  superstition,  it  ia  to  be  rexnem* 
Tiw  rmaita  ot  hored  thflt  in  bringing  about  this  chiuigo  thoy  baro  fre- 
Sm^Mttv-  q^^ii^y  given  a  civilization  to  savages  and  a  literature 
H;-  to  nations  that  had  no  alphabet    Nor  ahould  we  be  un- 

mindful of  hov  much,  in  other  ways,  they  have  contributed  to  tbe 
ftdvaucement  of  human  knowledge.  To  them  almost  everj  science, 
and  especially  geography,  ethnology,  sociology,  and  philology,  owes 
tome  of  its  richest  uiut^riaJs.  In  fine,  even  the  huiubleat  xnissiou- 
ai7  has  shared  in  a  work  which,  in  the  nobility  of  its  object  and  the 
beneficence  of  ita  reaulU,  is  one  of  the  principal  achieTementa  of 
modem  times. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THB    HISTOat    OF    DOCTRrNE. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeeuth  century  there  arose  in  tbe 
Church  of  England  a  class  of  divines  who  were  called  hy  their 
Tii«  Laotodi.  opponents  "  Latitudinnriana."  Tliey  were  generally  eon- 
•**^'^  nected  with  the  Univeraity  of  Cumbridge.  The  ap|}eal 
which  they  mode  to  reason  in  theology  laid  tlicm  open  to  tbe  iaipu- 
taiion  of  laxness  of  doctrine.  They  were  genial  students  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors.  They  set  a  high  value  upon  the  teaching 
of  Plato.  While  attached  to  Episcopacy,  they  did  not  consider  that 
polity  among  the  criteria  of  a  true  church.  In  theology  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  Greek  fathers  and  with  the  Armtnians.  They 
devoted  themRelves  to  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  rational  system, 
which  might  win  the  adhesion  of  skeptics  and  inquirere  and  promote 
peace  among  Christian  beUevers.  With  Dissenters  they  ciiltivated 
friendly  relations,  and  did  their  best  to  soften  the  asperities  engen- 
dered in  the  Puritan  controversy  and  the  civil  war.  As  regards  the 
Church  of  England  they  manifested  the  sumo  irenicol  spirit  They 
favored  a  comprebensioD  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans,  which  hiul  so  long  existed  respecting  certain  points  of  doc- 
trine and  rite.  They  were  stimulated  in  such  endeavors  by  the  mia- 
cbievous  effect  of  the  writings  of  Hobbes.  and  the  evils  threatened 
by  tbe  progress  of  in6delity.  The  founder  of  tliis  school 
wnMh.  was  Dr.  Whichcot,  whose  character  is  depicted  by  Bur- 

net  in  a  very  attrnclive  light     The  most  euiiuent  writer 
of  their  numlxx  was  Cudworth,  who  in  hie  "  Treatise  on  Immutable 
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Morality,"  and  in  his  "  IntelleGtiuU  SyBiem  of  Ihe  Univerae,'*  adTO* 
cated  with  profound  abilitj  an  ixttuitive  theory  of  morals,  presented 
ft  uoble  exix>flition  of  ihe  Platonic  eyatem.  and  confuted  the  different 
schemes  of  Pautheiam  aud  Atheism.  Henry  More,  the  author  of 
the  '*  Antidoto  to  Atheiflm,"  and  other  writings,  a  disciple  of  Plato  ; 
John  Norria,  who  wrote  ihe  '*  Theory  of  the  Ideal  and  Intelligible 
World,"  besideH  nuojerous  other  works ;  Tiieophilus  Gale,  author 
of  '*  The  Conrt  of  tho  Qontiles ; "  John  Smith,  whose  Discourses  are 
"a  deliglitful  mixture  of  philosophy  and  poetry,"  were  connected 
with  this  school,  iu  which  philosophical  rcaaouiug  was  often  con- 
nected with  an  interesting  vein  of  mysticism.  A  distinguished 
preacher  and  commentator  of  the  same  class  was  Bishop  Patrick, 
whose  exposition  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  best-known  of  his 
works.  The  most  renowned  of  the  preachers  of  the  Cambridge 
joitnTiu«i*c«,  ^Jioo^  was  Tillotaon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
iBsn-iew,  clearness  of  intellect,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  prudence 
in  his  high  station  are  w^armly  coramendei]  by  all  his  contempora* 
ties.  He  was  the  chief  representative  of  a  new  style  of  preaching, 
iu  which  pedantry  and  scholasticism  of  ever^'  sort  were  abjured,  and 
teaching  from  the  pulpit  was  clothed  in  plain,  correct,  and  effective 
English.  If  the  new  type  of  preaching  fell  below  that  of  the  old 
Puritan  divines  iu  the  power  to  rouse  the  conscience  and  affect  the 
soul  with  an  awe-inspiiing  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  supernatural 
worlil,  it  predated  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  in  a  way  to  in- 
terest the  generality  of  henrera  In  London,  which  had  been  tho 
stronghold  of  Puritanism,  large  accessions  were  gained  by  the  new 
preachers  to  the  Established  Church.  Bishop  Burnet,  himself  of 
the  I/ititudinarian  school,  says  of  Tillotson  :  "  I  never  knew  any 
clergyman  so  uaiversally  esteemed  aud  beloved  as  he  was  for  above 
twenty  years."  His  style  received  the  highest  praise  from  Dryden 
and  from  Addison. 

The  great  and  acknowledged  merits  of  Tillotson  did  not  shield 
him  from  suspicion  aud  attack.  He  believed  in  the  influence  of 
ThMiogj  q(  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  soul,  yet  stood  aloof  from  what- 
Tiiioi«ott.  g^gj.  might  seem  rayaticab  The  design  of  Christ's  death, 
he  said,  was  to  ci*eate  in  us  a  deep  feeUng  of  the  guitt  of  sin. 
Christ  died  in  our  stead  ;  yet  tho  same  truth  is  expressed  when  it 
is  8:ud  that  he  died  for  our  benefit  In  a  sermon  preached  before 
Queen  l^Iary,  on  tho  eternity  of  future  punishment,  be  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  restoration,  while  denying  any  authorized  hope 
of  such  a  result  Hjs  language  is  :  '*  He  that  threatens  keeps  the 
a  own  hand,  and  in  i 


right  of  punishing  : 


obliged  to  ex.ee?=*^ 
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wbat  lie  liatli  threatened  any  further  than  the  reaaona  and  enda  of 
government  do  require."  He  adverts  to  tbe  cose  of  Nineveh  and 
the  "  peevish  prophet,"  Jonah.  Such  tendencies  of  thought  aud 
expreaeions  in  Tillotson  led  to  his  being  charged  with  Scold- 
ianiam. 

In  tlic  earlier  pnrt  of  the  century  there  had  been  precursors  of 
tlie  Lutitudinoriim  school  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  turned  owaj  from 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  might  be  counted  among  them.  One  of  tbese 
forerunners  woe  John  Hales,  Fellow  at  Eton,  and  previously  Oreek 
professor  at  Oxford,  of  whom  one  of  his  friends  relates  that  on 
hearing  a  speech  of  Episcopius  "  he  bid  John  Caivin  g^Htdnight,  as 
he  often  told."  He  did  not,  however,  join  the  Arminians,  but  held 
himself  aloof  fn>4n  parties.  *'  Those  things,"  he  wrote,  "  which  we 
reverence  for  antiquity,  what  were  tlicy  at  their  first  birth  ?  Were 
they  false  ?  Time  cannot  make  them  true.  Were  they  ti-ue  ? 
Time  cannot  make  them  more  true."  Another  writer,  who  had 
nwiiintrworth.  ofirher  applied  reason  to  theology,  in  the  tone  chnraeter- 
iWiw.  ig^y  ^,f  (j^Q  Cambridge  school,  was  William  Chilling- 
worth.  In  his  youth  he  was  made  a  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Bome  ;  but  impartial  inquiry,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by 
Laud,  his  godfather,  brought  him  back  to  Protestantism.  Ho  had 
objected  to  signing  the  Tliirty-uino  Articles,  but  he  altered  his 
mind  and  subscribed  to  them,  declaring  that  nothing  more  was 
implied  iu  the  act  than  a  pledge  not  **to  disturb  the  peace  or  re- 
nounce the  communion  "  of  the  Church  of  Kugland.  The  custom 
thus  began  of  loose  subscription  to  the  Articles,  not  as  "  articles  of 
truth,"  but  as  "articles  of  peaoe."  In  hia  "KeUgiou  of  Protes- 
tants a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation/'  a  work  which  has  always  been 
deemed  a  masteqjieco  of  logic,  Chillingworth  shows  that  authority 
must  rest  on  a  Kiais  of  reasuu.  *'  If  Scripture,"  he  says,  "cannot 
bo  the  judge  of  any  controversy,  how  shall  that  concerning  tbe 
Church  aud  the  notes  of  it  be  determined  ?  And  if  it  be  the  sole 
judge  of  this  one,  why  may  it  not  be  of  others?  Why  not  of  all? 
Those  only  excepted  wherein  the  Scripture  itself  is  the  subject  of 
the  questiou,  which  cannot  be  determined  but  by  natural  reason, 
the  only  principle,  besides  Scripture,  which  ia  common  to  Chris- 
tians." Thus  he  showetl  that  the  argument  for  Rome  was  a  piece 
of  circular  reasoning.  If  we  cannot  interpret  Scripture,  how  i 
we  interpret  the  passages  which  are  said  to  confer  this  exalted  pr 
rogative  on  the  Church  ?  CLilliugworth  says :  "I  am  fully  assured 
that  God  docs  not,  and,  therefore,  that  men  ought  not,  to  require 
any  more  of  any  man  than  this — to  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  God's 
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word,  to  endeavor  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it^  and  to  live  according 
toil." 

The  most  important  controversy  among  Christian  believers  in 
England  was  that  relating  to  the  Trinitj.  This  doctrine  had  been 
maintaiued  against  the  Socinians,  and  against  historical 
views  of  Petiivius,  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  of  Armiuiau 
writers,  by  Biiiliop  Dull.  His  "  Defence  of  the  Niceue 
Creed  "  was  published  in  1685.  It  was  a  work  of  great 
learning,  although  be  ascribes  to  the  Anto-Nicene  writers 
a  more  precise  and  formulated  couception  of  tlio  doctrine  than 
Bcholars  at  present  attribute  to  them.  He  wrote  other  workfl 
on  the  some  theuio.  He  was  thanked  by  Bossuet,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  for  Lis  vindication  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  Expressions  iu  a  work  on  this  subject  by 
Bishop  Sherlock,  iu  1G90,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  Tritheism 
by  Dr.  "VVallis,  and  by  the  famous  preacher,  Bobcrt  South,  who  iu 
their  tuni  were  charged  with  Sabellianism.  Among  the  writers 
who  mingled  in  this  debate  were  StiUingfleet  and  the  Puritan 
dirines,  Owen  and  John  Howe.  The  Arian  controversy  properly 
began  with  the  publication  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  "  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity."  This  was  in  1712.  Clarke  was  the  lead- 
ing English  metaphysician  of  the  time.  His  doctrine  was  high- 
Arian,  approaching  near  to  the  orthodox  view,  but  falling  below 
it  The  principal  opponent  of  Clarke  was  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland  ; 
but  numerous  authors,  on  one  side  or  the  other^  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  Whitby,  Whiaton,  aud  Sykes  favored  the  Aiiau  cause. 
Ai-ianism  had  many  adherents  among  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, and  not  a  few  in  the  dissenting  bodies, 

A  high  degree  of  interest  belongs  to  the  Deistic  controversy. 
It  was  connected  with  the  spirit  of  rationalism — as  it  may  be 
The  DcMia  termed,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name — which  character- 
rantrotn^.  j^ed  the  age.  The  principal  occasion  of  the  rise  of  Do- 
ism  was  the  intense  agitation  aud  prolonged  strife  of  parties  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  which  had  existed  in  England  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Aa  the  excitement  of  partisan  conHict  began  to 
subside,  many  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  not  a  substance  of 
doctrine  wliich  was  held  in  common  by  idl  the  contending  parties ; 
and  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  might  be  found  iu  the  simple  truths 
of  uaiural  religion.  Everything  beyond  these  was  imagined  to 
spring  from  delusion,  either  deliberate  or  undesigned.  What  waa 
required,  as  it  waa  thought,  was  to  sweep  away  ihis  overgrowth  of 
superstitious.     Thus  the  Delate  acknowledged  the  being  of  Gto^ 
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but  denied  rcTolation  and  miracle.  Tbi»  was  their  defining  cUar- 
acteristda  It  waa  uot  until  Hiuue  wrote  lua  "Dialogues  on  Nnl- 
ural  Religion  "  that  ekepticisiD  went  eo  far  ah  to  caU  id  question 
the  grouudu  of  natural  theology,  and  to  hroach,  respectiug^  the 
origin  of  religion  in  general,  theories  akin  to  those  which  ore  cur* 
rent  among  skeptics  at  the  present  day. 

The  toleration  granted  by  English  law  did  not  include  the  pro- 
tection from  penalties  of  such  as  aasailo^l  the  Cliristian  revelaticti 
or  its  leading  doctrlnea  Hence  the  Deintical  writers  made  tio 
direct  assault.  They  availed  themRelTes  of  insinuation  and  irony, 
and  sought  to  undermine  the  edifice  which  it  was  neitlier  sufo  nor 
decorous  openly  to  attack.  The  evidences  commonly  relied  upon 
by  believers  in  Christianity  they  endeavored  to  show  to  be  weak. 
and  ineufBcieut 

The  father  of  English  Deism  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbut^. 
He  was  for  a  time  an  ainb:issador  to  France,  and  he  served  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  soldier  iu  Hollanij.  He  was 
a  man  of  pure  character,  and  was  accustomet-l  to  pray. 
His  philosophical  and  religious  opinions  are  set  forth  in  two  work% 
the  "Do  Veritate," published  iu  1624,  which  uj  a  philosophical  Ireo^ 
tise  of  uncommon  originality^  and  in  his  buck  on  the  heathen  re- 
ligions— "  De  Bcligione  GenLilium."  He  finds  five  trutlia  at  ih» 
foundation  of  all  religious — the  existence  of  a  supremo  God,  the 
duty  of  worship,  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  piety  as  iitvolved  in 
this  service  owed  to  the  Deity,  the  duty  of  repenting  of  sins  and  of 
forsaking  them,  the  fact  of  rewards  and  puiiishmcntsin  this  life  nzid 
in  the  life  to  come.  There  in  no  polemic  against  Chrli^tianity,  but 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  writer  considers  everything  beyond  the 
five  tenets  to  be  the  invention  of  priests,  or  otherwise  a  fonu  of 
Buperatitiou.  Tlie  vixiter  who,  more  than  any  other,  provoked  con- 
Hobbw.  trover^  and  gave  rise  to  multiplied  defences  of  religion, 
ist»-i«T9.  ^Q^  Thomas  Hobbes.  TVith  a  strong  intellectual  grasj^ 
and  In  a  remarkably  lucid  style,  he  propounded  in  his  prLnolpiU 
work,  "The  Leviathan,"  doctrines  which  are  subversive  of  the  basis 
of  morals.  The  work  was  a  plea  for  absolutism  iu  civil  government, 
and  for  the  unqualified  obligation  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
Bubject.  Assuming  thai  the  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  each 
man  being  bent  on  self-gmti fixation,  he  uot  only  infers  the  need  of 
a  common  power  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  mokes  subjection  to  thia 
power,  even  iu  religious  profeagions  and  in  all  the  externals  of 
worship,  the  primary  dufy.  He  even  recognizes  no  justice  prior 
to  the  organization  of  society^  which  is  based  on  expediency.     Ap 
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pftTontly  no  room  is  left  for  the  moral  scntimenta.  Miglit  has  the 
precedence  over  right.  The  term  "Leviathan  "  signified  the  State. 
The  doctrine  of  the  treatise  is  shaped  to  uphold  the  highest  pre- 
tensions of  the  Stuart  kings.  Besides  the  direct  antagonists  of 
Hobbes,  there  were  mau^  emineut  writers  who^e  labors,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mackintosh,  "  wore  excited  and  their  doctrines  modi- 

eed  by  the  stroke  from  a  vigorous  arm  which  seemed  to  shake 
thics  to  its  foundation.**  One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  Deism 
was  Charles  Blount  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  opinions 
of  tlie  ancients  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  which  he  covertly  depreciated  Christianity  by  showing  how 
maoh  was  made  knovra  by  "  unenlightened  nature."  He  published 
m  tranalation  of  the  '*  Life  of  ApoUoniua  of  Tyana,"  by  Philostratus, 
for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  a  supposed  parallel  between  the  miracles 
told  of  Apollonius  and  those  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  "  Ora- 
cles of  Kcason  "  was  printed  after  tiie  author's  death  by  suicide. 
Blount  adopts  Herbert's  five  principles,  and  ever}*thing  else  in  the 
religions  of  mankind  he  refera  to  corrupt  additions  made  to  them 
by  priests.  On  the  other  side,  Henry  Alore  affirmed  that  the  light 
poaaessed  by  heathen  philosophers  was  imparted  by  the  divine 
Word,  or  Logos ;  Gale,  thiit  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Script- 
urea  Leslie's  "  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists  "  was  in 
answer  to  Blount  He  laid  down  four  rules  by  which  the  credibil- 
ity of  proof  adduced  for  matters  of  fact  can  be  tested,  and  sought 
to  show  that  the  biblical  narratives  are  verific<l  by  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  He  further  supports  hia  cause  by  a  contrast  of 
Christianity  with  the  three  other  princijml  religions  of  the  world — 
Judaism,  Heathenism,  and  Mohammedanism.  A  coospicuous  part 
John  Look*.  ''^  *'^*^  Deiatic  controversy  was  taken  by  John  Locke,  a 
lOS^iToi  strong  advocate  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  of  the 
duty  of  toleration.  In  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing," he  defines  faith  to  be  the  belief  which  is  founded  on  teati- 
mony,  the  veracity  and  competence  of  tho  witnesses  being  6rst 
eatabLished  by  sufficient  proof.  On  the  subject  of  liberty  and  ne- 
ceflsity,  he  is  a  determinist  He  holds  that  choice  is  the  effect  of  a 
preponderance  of  desire,  and  accords  with  tho  Inst  dictate  of  the 
understanding,  eitlier  true  or  illusive,  as  to  the  happiness  that  will 
result  On  this  point  of  liberty  and  the  philosophy  of  choice,  he 
confesses,  in  his  correspondence,  that  he  is  still  in  the  dark,  although 
confident  that  the  will  is  free.  Rejecting  all  the  attempted  demon- 
strations of  the  being  of  Go<l.  he  makes  an  argument  for  this  truth 
from  the  existence  of  the  soul,  which,  being  wholly  distinct  in  ite 
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nature  from  matter.  Cftnnot  be  derived  from  it    His  theologioi] 

opiiiionB  are  eel  forth  in  his  work  on  the  EpistleB,  and  in  his  treft- 
tise  on  "The  Keason&bleneas  of  ChriBtiauitj. "    It  is  in   this  Ust 
producUon  that  lie  seeks  to  meet  the  objectione  of  Deism  to  the 
religion  of  the  Bible.     He  preeeuta  a  sjetem  of  his  own  which,  in 
various  particulnrs,  \a  pccuiiRr.     Adam's  siii  broufrht  upon  the  race 
death,  or  complete  annihilation  ;   they  are  aared  from  death  bj 
Christ,  and  tlie  race  continues;  mankind,  however,  sin  for  them- 
selves, in  their  probation  under  law ;  through  grace,  salTatiou  is 
offered  on  the  con<1ition  of  faith  ;  faith  is  the  belief  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah ;  all  who  believe — Locke  explained  aftertrards  thai 
he  did   not  leave  out  the   condition  of  repentance — are  saved ; 
all  others  perish,  that  is,  their  whole  being  will  become  extinct ; 
the  heathen  may  be  saved  by  repentance  and  by  using  the  light 
they  have.     Locko  assigns  five  reasons  why  revelation  is  required. 
They  include    the   desirableness  of  more  light  respecting    Qod 
and  duty,  and  new  incentives  and  helps  to  a  virtuous  and  holy 
life — such  as  the  proclumation  of  immortal  life,  the  example  of 
JesuR,   the  aids  of  the  Spirit.     Ix>cke  was  charged  with  leaving 
out  of  his  system  the  Atonement     In  truth,  he  was  not   a  be- 
liever in  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ,  and  he  made  the  legis- 
lative or   teaching  funclinn  of  Jesus  to  be  his  principal  offioa 
He  rejecte<1  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  the  Perseverance  of  the 
Saints,  and  did  not  adopt  the  prevailing  view  of  the  extent  of 
biblical  inspiration.     Ii:)cko's  argument,  in  the  treatise  referred  to 
above,  however  it  may  hare  affected  Deists,  gave  umbrage  to  or- 
thodox believera     They  found  in  ittoo  large  an  infusion 
of  mtionalism.     A  year  after  the  issue  of  Locke's  trea* 
John  ToUndi,  'tise  Toland  published  his  "  Christianity  not  Mysterioui" 
1889-iTW.       jjg  pretended  to  be  n  disciple  of  L^cke— a  relation  which 
IiDcke  himself  repudiated.     Toland  went  beyond  the  statement  of 
Hobbes  and  I^ocke  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christiamty  oontrary  to 
reason,  and  aH.scrted  tliat  there  isnoUiing  in  it  above  reason.     There 
were  no  mysteries,  he  saidj  in  the  primitive  doctrine,  but  these 
have  been  introduced,  partly  in  accommodation  to  Judaism,  and 
partly  from  a  mixture  of  philosophy.     Toland  wrote,  also,  a  covert 
attack  on  the  evidence  for  the  scriptural  canon,  which  moved  Clarke 
to  compose  his  "  Histoncjd  Arrnunt  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment"    Clarke's  "  Demoustnition  of  the  Being  and  Attributea  of 
^1^  Qod  "  was  prepared  as  a  course  of  "  Boyle  Lectures,  **  on 

i«».win.      ^  foundation  eKtabltsLed  by  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boyal  Society.    The  world — so  Clarke  argues — im> 
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plies  one  8«U-cxist«nt,  unmntable  being.  Duration  and  space  are 
not  Bubstaucee,  bat  attributea.  The  eternity  and  omnipreBence  of 
that  being  is  the  inference.  In  carrjing  forward  his  argument, 
Clarke  iatixxluces  observed  facts,  especially  in  proTing  the  intelli- 
gence  of  tlie  Deity. 

One  of  tlie  moat  noted,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest,  of  the 
Dciatfl  ^vas  Collins.  In  bis  discourse  on  free>thinking  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the  free  exercise  of  reason  is  not  only 
a  right,  but  also  that»  in  making  a  decision  between 
competing  religions,  it  cannot  be  aToided.  He  was 
answered  by  Beutley,  the  best  critical  scholar  of  the  day,  who 
cliose  to  write  under  the  name  of  a  Xjeipsic  Lover  of  Freedom — Phi' 
Mettlherm  LipMetiAin.  Bentley  clHims  that  thinking  shall  be  really 
free,  and  not  l>o  subject  to  Jlio  bina  of  infidel  prejudice.  Collins's 
work  on  the  ''  firourds  and  Reaaoua  of  the  Christian  Religion  " 
was  occaaioued  by  Wliiston'a  argument  for  Cbristiani^  from  proph- 
ecy. Collins  tried  to  nuke  it  appear  that  prophecy  is  the  only 
valid  proof,  and  is  pertinent  only  on  the  basis  of  tj-pical  and  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  This  author  gained  in  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  through  his  able  "  Inquiry  concerning  Liberty  and 
Necessity,"  in  which  ho  anticipates  many  later  writers  by  bis  ingeni- 
ous reasoning  in  favor  of  determinism,  or  philosophical  necessity. 
Woolston  attacked  the  Christian  miracles,  contending  for  an  alle- 
gorical treatment  of  tha  gospel  narratives  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. Among  the  replies  to  him  was  Bishop  Sherlock's  "  Trial 
of  the  Witnesses,"  an  argument  for  the  historical  fact  of  the 
Sa\*iour'8  resurrection.  Tindal's  "ClmBUanity  as  old 
as  the  Creation  "  was  an  entleavor  to  prove  the  suffi- 
ciency and  perfection  of  natural  religion,  and  to  show 
that  Christianity,  as  far  as  it  is  new,  is  a  republication  of  this  pure 
BTstom,  which  had  become  overlaid  with  corruptions.  Among  the 
writers  who  took  the  field  in  opposition  to  him  were  Conybeare, 
Waterland,  and  William  Iaw.  In  opposition  to  Waterland,  Henry 
Dodwell,  son  of  a  learned  Nonjui-or  of  eccentric  opinions,  of  the 
same  name,  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title, 
"  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument"  He  contends  ironi- 
cally that  the  real  proof  of  Christianity  is  an  inner  light  vouch- 
safed to  each  individual  separately.  One  assailant  of  Warburton's 
mode  of  defence  wasCunyera  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  "Life  of 
Cicero,"  who  was  probably  far  more  in  sympathy  with  rationalistio 
opinions  than  he  professed  to  be.  In  another  work  he  attacked 
the  credibility  of  the  eocleaiastical  miracles  of  the  first  centuriM. 
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An  able  discuRsion  of  ibis  whole  enbject  of  ecclesiastical  zuira- 
cles  as  related  to  the  miracleB  of  the  gospel,  in  wbich  the  state- 
xoeots  of  Hume  on  this  subject  are  answered,  is  *'  The  Criterion  ;  or. 
Miracles  Examined,"  b^  Douglas,  afterwartls  Bishop  of  Saliabury. 
TbofDMMor-  Morgan,  in  his  "Moral  Philosopher,"  contended  that 
■mn,  d.  1743.  Cbrietianitj-  had  been  corrupted  by  Judaism,  and  claimed 
Paul  as  the  great  free-thinker  of  his  age.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated works  in  the  Deistio  controversy  was  occasioned  by  Morgan's 
book.  This  was  Bishop  Warburton's  "Divine  Legation  of  Mosea," 
a  work  remarkable  for  its  learning  and  for  its  ability.  Warburton 
maintained  that  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  life,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  against  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Hebrew  religion,  is  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of  it  This 
silence  is  without  a  parallel  under  the  circurastauces.  and  is  to  be 
explained  only  on  the  supposition  that  Moses  was  interested  to  pro- 
tect hifl  people  from  the  superstitions  which  in  Egypt  had  been  in- 
separably mingled  with  the  tenet  Chubb  is  a  Deietic  writer  of 
inferior  consequence  ;  and  the  best  merit  of  another  author  of  tho 
same  school,  MandeTille,  is  that  he  furnished  the  occnaion  for 
the  composition  of  Berkeley's  "Minute  Philosopher,"  in  which  the 
principles  of  religion  are  supported,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  by 
cogent  reasoning.  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  few  Deists  of  rank 
and  social  position.  He  wrote  the  "  Characteristics,"  which  found 
foult  with  the  gospel  for  making  the  hone  of  reward  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  motives  to  virtue.  Virtue,  he  affirmed,  is  vitiated  so  far 
as  it  is  practtBcd  from  any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  sake.  There 
BoiiDflbraka.  w*8  one  other  Deist  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility — Lord 
isre-iTSi.  Bolingbroke.  Profligate  in  his  habits  and  unprincipled, 
he  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman,  until  his  disappointed 
ambition  led  him  to  join  the  o^use  of  the  Pretender.  His  style  is 
diffuse  and  artificial,  and  he  could  be  as  vituperative  as  the  most 
intolerant  of  theologians.  He  assumes  that  Monotheism  was  the 
primitive  religion,  and  argues  for  it  on  the  ground  of  the  consent  of 
all  tradition  that  the  world  had  a  beginning.  What  goes  beyond  the 
creed  of  nature  is  ascribed  in  great  part  to  the  invention  of  rulers  and 
lawgivera,  who  played  on  the  fears  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  order 
tokeep  them  in  subjection.  Bolingbroke  is  less  consistent  in  his 
theories  than  most  of  the  champions  of  Deism.  He  left  his  writings 
on  this  subject  to  be  published  by  his  hterary  executor,  one  ilallet, 
who  was  a  Scot  When  Boswell  asked  Johnson  his  opinion  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  gruff  oracle  answered:  "Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and 
a  coward ;  a  scoundrel  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  reli^oo 
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and  morality  ;  a  coward  becauso  he  bad  no  resolation  to  fire  it  off 
himself,  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigger  alter  hia  death.'* 

There  were  writers  towards  the  close  of  the  century  to  whom 
the  appellation  of  "  infidel  "  seeme  peculiarly  fitting.  Hume  was  a 
philosophical  antagonist  who  cDuficcd  himself  to  reasoning  in 
a  temperate  tone  and  in  a  metaphysical  rein.  Uibbon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  cliisa  whose  method  was 
"to  aap  a  creed  with  solemn  sneer."  Late  in  the  century,  Thomas 
TboniM  r^iat. Paine,  just  as  he  was  having  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
jW-iBoa.  guillotine,  while  Kobespierre  was  in  power,  composed 
"The  Age  of  Reason."  He  wrote  in  a  racy  style,  and,  although  he 
has  passages  in  a  worthier  tone,  be  easily  falls  into  a  strain  of  coarse 
ness  and  ribaldry.  His  treatment  of  the  Bible  is  equally  supercili- 
ous and  superficial. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  main  tenet  of  Deism  was  borrowed  from 
Christianity,  That  is  to  say,  Monotheism,  practically  regarded, 
DcfMuoi  came  to  the  European  nations  through  the  Scriptures  of 
"•'"-  the  Old  and  New  Testament     The  defenders  of  Deism, 

while  they  rejected  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  accepted 
the  most  stupendous  miracle  of  all^the  miracle  of  creation.  This 
led  frequently  to  a  real^  though  unconscious,  iuconsisteDcy  in  their 
temper  of  feeling,  if  not  in  their  reasoning,  on  the  subject.  They 
held  to  the  poetulatea  of  the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and 
of  sin,  but  they  grasped  this  last  truth  with  so  little  thoroughness 
of  conviction  and  rividness  of  emotion  that  they  did  not  feci  the 
need  of  the  gospel  as  a  means  of  forgiveness  and  a  source  of  help 
in  the  confiict  with  evil  in  the  soul.  It  must  be  said  that  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith  too  often  failed  likewise  to  appreciate  this 
moral  and  spiritual  office  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  dwelt  too 
exolusiTely  on  the  external  evidences. 

In  the  department  of  Christian  evidences,  a  commotion  was 
created  by  the  publication  of  Hume's  "Essay  on  Miracles."  His 
Bonwcn  object  is  to  show,  not  that  miracles  are  impoaeible,  but 
'■*'"'*^  that  they  cannot  be  proved.  He  starta  with  the  as- 
sumption that  belief  is  founded  on  experience.  This  stalement 
needs  to  be  correcte<l,  since  trust  is  Bpantanooua,  however  it  may 
be  checked  and  regulated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  world.  He 
argues  thah,  since  we  have  no  experience  of  a  mimele,  and  have 
experience  of  the  error  of  testimony,  no  amount  of  testimony  will 
8u65ce  to  prove  an  alleged  miracle.  The  falsehoorl  of  the  testi- 
mony is  less  improbable  than  the  "  transgression  "—  as  ho  terms   V^ 
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— of  a  law  of  nature.     He  erra  in  assuming  that  experience  is  all 
adverse  to  the  occurrence  of  a  mimcle.     The  evidence  for  this  »»• 
aertion,  db  John  Stuart  Mill  has  clearly  stated,  in  ' '  diminished  in 
force  by  whatever  weight  belongs  to  the  evidence  that  certain  xnir- 
acles  have  taken  place."    Hume's  whole  argument,  moreover,  pre- 
supposes that  we  have  no  knowledge  that  there  is  a  God.  and  that^ 
if  He  exist,  he  would  as  soon  suBpcnd  a  law  which  justifies  belief 
in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  as  suspend  a  natural  law — for  exaza- 
ple^  by  the  healing  of  a  blind  man — for  the  sake  of  proving  a  mer- 
ciful revelation.     Hume  endeavored  to  fortify  his  reasoning  by 
adducing  instances  of  alleged  miracles,  like  the  Jansenist  wonden 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  which  seemed  to  be  well  supported 
by  testimony.     Hume's  essay  called  out  numerous  rejoinders,  not 
all  of  wliich  succeeded  in  exposing  its  sophistry'.    The  most  pop- 
ular writer  in  defence   of  natural   and    revealed  religion,    was 
wiiii«m  p*iBy. Paley.     His  "Natural  Theology,"  and  his  "Evidences 
I743-1W5.       jjf  Christianity,"  although  not  marked  by  original  con- 
tributions of  thought,  are  models  of  lucidity  and  method.     The 
materialB  fur  his  work  on  "Christian  Evidences,"  were  drawn  in 
great  part  from  the  learned  writings  of  Nathaniel  Lardner.     The 
"Horse  Paulinie,"of  Paley  is  a  more  original  production,  and  as 
ingenious  as  it  is  original    It  points  out  undesigned  coincidences 
between  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles, 
and  thus  presents  a  striking  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  all  these 
document&     The  ablest  work  on  the  Evidences  whicli  the  eigh- 
jiMph  Bujsr,  teenth  century  produced  is  the  "  Analogy  "  of  Bishop 
iflOS-iTsz       Butler,  in  which  that  profound  thinker  overthrows  the 
objections  to  the  principles  of  religion  and  of  Christianity,  by  show- 
ing that  they  would  lie  equally  against  what  we  plainly  observe  in 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature. 

England  produced  in  the  earlier  section  of  this  era  a  trio  of 
metAphysicians  of  the  highest  ability,  whose  writings  bore  directly 
phUcKuii  hi  ^^  reUgioua  discussiona  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
KdkuikI:  Human  Understanding,"  traced  our  knowletlge  to  nenaa* 
tion  and  reflection,  but  in  this  original  and  masterly 
treatise  he  failed  to  define  the  second  of  these  terms  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  the  reference  of  all  our  ideas  to  sensation  as  the^ 
ultimate  source.  Nor  did  he  make  it  clear  that  we  perceive  ex- 
ternal reality  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  intermediate  im- 
o«ontoBtik»-  pressions  on  the  mind.  Berkeley,  a  divine  and  Bishop 
icjr.  1864-1768.  ^f  Cloync,  wbo  merited  the  eulogy  of  Pope  ascribing  to 
him   "every  virtue  under  heaven,"  sought  an  impregnable   do* 
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fence  of  theism  in  an  ideal  theory  of  matter.  Only  minds  exiet 
The  notion  of  a  bard  lump  of  matter  is  a  figment  of  fancy.  Ex- 
tenia]  objects  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  ideas  imparted  to  the 
mind,  according  to  a  fixed  order,  by  the  divine  mind,  in  which,  aa 
archetypes,  they  originally  reside.  Nature  is  the  eucoession  or 
connection  of  these  ideas,  and  the  laws  of  nature  denote  the  method 
of  their  association  with  oue  another.  In  ethics  Berkeley  held 
that  the  well-being  of  the  race  in  all  times  and  nations  is  the  end 
which  the  Deity  sets  before  himself.  To  this  end  all  human  ao- 
lious  should  aim.  The  rules  of  morality  are  a  generalized  state- 
ment of  the  bearing  of  different  sorts  of  conduct  on  this  end,  or 
r)«vWHu«i«.  o'  t^^ir  proper  tendency*  and  results.  Hume,  on  the 
1711-1778.  foundation  of  premises  which  he  professed  to  derive  from 
hocke,  erected  a  fabne  of  philosophical  eceptioism.  Aa  neither 
cause,  substance,  power,  or  the  ego  (self)  are  known  through  the 
seuues,  we  have  uu  warrant  to  affirm  their  reality.  Gamte  is  only  an- 
other term  for  the  uniform  succession  of  phenomena,  which  cus- 
tomaty  association  leads  us  to  regard  as  ueceseary,  or  as  somehow 
linked  together  by  a  hidden  bond.  If  we  have  always  seen  odo 
thing  follow  another,  we  instinctively  and  necessarily  expect  th« 
second  when  the  first  occurs,  and  we  transfer,  without  warrant, 
this  necessity  to  the  things  themselves.  BeUcf  itself  is  simply  the 
product  of  habitual  association  of  mental  states.  The  freedom  of 
the  will  is  likewise  resolved  into  an  illusive  inference.  The  scep- 
ThwriMRdd,  ticism  of  Hume  stimulated  Reid,  the  founder  of  the  Scot- 
i7i<!-i7»«.  ^gjj  g(.hooi  of  philosophy,  to  bring  forward  the  doctrine 
of  common  sense.  The  vohdity  of  the  ideas  of  power,  substance, 
cause,  etc.,  is  immediately  assured  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  direct 
source  of  tSiese  ideas.  We  have  a  direct  or  face-to-face  perception 
of  the  external  world  :  ita  reality  is  not  an  inference  from  some 
intermediate  object  of  perception.  With  these  names  may  be  con- 
BwnneiciMke.i'^i"'^'^  the  name  of  a  fourth  metaphysician,  who  waa 
I675-1T».  equally  eminent  in  mathematica  and  physical  science, 
and  was  competent  to  carry  forwoi-d  a  debate  with  Leibnitz — Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke.  Among  other  tencta  which  he  defended  was  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  determinism. 

Tlie  three  pi*incipal  writers  on  ethics  in  England,  in  the  last 
century,  were  Butler,  Price,  and  Paley.  Bishop  Butler,  to  whose 
writings  ou  the  evidences  of  religion  we  have  already  referred, 
made  a  threefold  division  of  human  nature  into  passions  and  af- 
fections, selMove  and  benevolence,  and  conscience.  £acb  of  the 
passions  goes  out  to  ita  corresponding  object.  Both  self-love  on.^ 
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beoevolence  are  principles  native  to  the  aoul,  not  incondsteDt  wiQi 
one  another,  but  to  be  exercised  each  in  due  proportion  to  th« 
other.      Conscience  ia   the   regulative  faculty,  defining  this    pro- 
portion and  binding  to  its  observance.     Equal  love  to  self  and  to 
one's  neighbor,  Tritb  supreme  lore  to  Qod.  constituto  the  sum  of 
dutj.     Yeracitj  and  justice  are  Bometimes  treated  aa  branches  of 
benevolence — safeguards  against  a  wont  of  foresight  of  the  conae- 
quenoBB  of  actions.     Sometimes  it  is  intimated  that  they  are  paral- 
iLkb>n)  Price,  ^^^  v>'ii^  beuevolence  and  more  independent.     Price  de- 
i7«t-i7«i.       fended  the  doctrine  that  right  ia  a  simple  idc%   not 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  other  constituents,     ^a  views  vers 
akin  to  the  subsequent  theory  of  Kant     Paley  was  the  expounder 
aud  otlvocato  of  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals.    He  defines  Tirtoa 
as  the  "doing  goo<,l  to  mankind,  iu  obc<lionce  to  the  will  of  Qod, 
and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."    The  chief  gfood  ia  hap- 
piness ;  the  springs  of  Tirtuo  ore  in  self-lovo.     At  tb<) 
opposito  polo  stands  Hutcheaon,  who  had  identitied  vir- 
tue with  general  benevolence  to  which  he  said  that  vre 
must  have  regard  in  every  action  that  partakes  of  virtue,     Adam 
AiurnHmiih.   Smith  attempted  to  detiuce  the  feelings  of  conscicDce 
17SS-17W.       from  sympathy,  or  fellow- feeling  with  others,  but  failed 
to  exploiu   the  iiti[iemtive  character  of  conscience.     His  highest 
distinction  was  that  of  being  the  founder  of  economical  science. 
Hartley  and  Tucker  sought  ia  other  aud  different  ways  for  the 
genesis  of  moral  feelings  and  principles. 

Cnlviiiism,  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  tho  last  century,  bad 
ThomMScou,  ^"*'  '^^  prominent  advocates.    Among  them  were  Soott, 
and  Toplady,  the  author  of  the  familiar  hymn. 


'*  Rock  of  AgM  I  oleft  for  m« ; 
Let  me  hide  mjrself  in  Uim  I  ** 


Toplady  and  John  Wesley  engaged  in  a  controversy  which 
marked  on  both  sides  by  a  rigor  of  denunciation  unusual  even 
among  polemical  divines.  The  principal  defenders  of 
tSi*^  Calvinism  were  Bissentera  We  have  to  notice  in  this 
i.«-iT».  period  the  change  of  theory,  by  which  the  idea  of  federal 
representation  on  the  part  of  Adam,  who  as  an  individual  under^ 
goes  a  probation  for  his  posterity,  is  substituted  for  the  Augustis^ 
inn  realistic  conception  of  the  sohdarity  of  the  race,  and  the  htera) 
participation  of  all  in  the  first  progenitor's  transgression.  A 
philosophy  more  iu  accord  with  Nominalism  supplanta  the  PL» 
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tonic  Bealisin  of  former  times.  Our  consanguinity  with  Adorn,  or 
his  natural  beadsliip,  is  oue  main  reason  assigned  for  the  coTonant 
bj  'vrbicb  he  is  constituted  our  representative,  but  his  act,  properly 
speaking,  is  that  of  on  individual.  The  effect  of  this  modification 
of  theory  was  to  lead  to  the  attributing  to  the  posterity  of  Adam  of 
a  diminished  degree  of  responsibility  for  his  oilencej  and  to  a  certain 
embariTissiueiit  and  vacillation  which  belong  to  the  whole  discus* 
siou  of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  Solutions  are  broached 
only  to  be  abandoned,  or  are  confessed  to  be  inadequate.  This 
peculiar  state  of  mind  is  manifest  in  lUdgley,  and  still  more  in 
Doddridge  and  in  Watts,  and  in  the  Scottish  theologian,  (ieorge 
HilL  On  other  points,  we  find  in  I>o<lJridgo  and  Watts  an  obvious 
departure  from  the  tenets  of  strict  Calvinism.  Doddridge's  defini- 
tion of  election  would  not  be  seriously  complained  of 
dridtfr  by  an  Arminian  or  a  Lutheran.     On  the  subject  of  the 

Tiiuity,  while  he  does  not  saucliou  the  Arian  view,  he 
enjoins  moderation  and  caution  on  bo  difficult  a  theme.  On  this 
i««>  w»tu,  subject.  Watts  advanced  a  peculiar  opinion.  He  held  to 
i874-n<H.  jjjQ  pre-eiistence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which 
was  the  first  of  created  beings,  and  had  existed  in  a  mysterious 
ineSuble  union  with  God  the  Father.  Tliis  relation  to  God  ren- 
ders Christ  both  a  man  and  on  object  of  worship.  Whether  the 
Spirit  is  a  person  in  the  Go^ilhead,  he  snys  that  we  do  not  know. 

The  transition  from  Calvinism  in  England  to  Now  England 
divinity  ia  natural.     Tlie  founder  of  New  England  theology,  as  a 
»«w  Kngiuid  distinct  type  of  doctrine,  was  Jonathan  Edwards.     The 
g^!;^^'        English  Arminian  writers,  in  particular  Whitby,  and  Dr. 
170J-17M.       John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  were  read  with  approbation  by 
ministers  on  thi.<i  side  of  the  water.     There  was  much  of  that  emas- 
culated form  of  Calvinism  which  the  younger  Edwards  refers  to  as 
charactenatic  of  Watts  and  I>oddridge,  and  which  his  father  and 
his  father's  followers,  through  their  "improvements"  in  theology, 
aimed  to  supersede  by  setting  up  in  its  place  a  stricter  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  tenable  system.     In  short,  Edwards  undertook  to 
fortify  the  essential  principles  of  Calvinism  against  its  Arminian 
assailants.    This  purtx>se  led  to  modifications  in  forms  of  statement 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  doctrinal  conceptions.     In  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Will,"  Edwftnls  discloses  the  influence  which  Locke  had  ex- 
^       erted  upon  his  thought.     With  much  acuteness  and  controversial 
H       skill,  he  maintains  determinism,  or  philosophical  necessity,  and  th« 
H       prior  certjunty  of  all  choices,  which  is  secured  by  the  antecedent 
H       motivea.     This  certainty  he  disiinnnisltf-a  from  necessity,  in  wba!:^ 
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he  considers  the  proper  sense  of  this  term,  which  wotUc]  imply 
some  sort  of  coustraiut  on  the  inclination ;  but  the  **  iztclinAtion  ' 
is  identified  with  the  choice.    Tbos  he  ii  enabled    to    affirm  a 
"natural  ability  "  in  ainful  men  to  reverse  their  evil  preferemoes  of 
vill,  while  a  "moral  inabihtj,"  or  fixed  unwillingneaa.  renders  it 
certain  that  this  rcTersal  will  never  occur,  independetitjj  of   re- 
generating   grace    from    above.     In  a  posthumous    treatise    on 
"Oiiginal  Sin,"  Edwards  plants  himself  on  the  realistic  idea  of  a 
ccHnmoD  sin  of  the  race  lu  Adam,  which  renders  the   indiridual 
responsible  for  the  bent  of  the  will  which  he  brings  into  the  world 
at  hia  birth,  and  thus  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of  the  primal  traoa* 
greaaion.     In  a  diKsertaliou  on   the  nature  of  virtue,   wliich    he 
makes  to  consist  in  "lore  to  being  in  general,"  or  benevolence,  b« 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  rectitude  of  this  holjr  lore,  whif^ 
all  minds  recognize,  and  the  beauty  or  sweetaess  which  belongs  to 
the  exercise  of  it,  which  is  revealed  only  to  cxpcricnre,  and  bonce 
belongs  to  the  regenerate  alone.     The  contrast  of  natural  and  holv 
affections  is  more  fully  made  in  his  book  on  the  "  Affections,'*  in 
which  the  mystical  turn  that  belonged  to  him  is  apparent — the 
tendency  which  \s  manifest,  for  example,  in  his  sermon  on    the 
nature  of  epiritual  light.     The  breadth  of  thought  of  which  Ed- 
wards was  capable  is  evinced  in  hia  essay  on  "  Qod's  Chief  Cud  in 
Creation/*  which  is  made  to  be  the  communication  of  all  the  good, 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  him  ;  and  in  his  book   on   the 
"  History  of  Redemption,"  in  which  he  rises  to  the  consideralion 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  God  in  history. 

The  writings  of  Eilwards  hod  the  effect  to  create  a  school  of 
divines  called  "Edwordeans,"  or  "New  Divinity  Men,"  or  "New 
nanhooiot  Lights."  They  were  cordial  friends  of  tLe  KeWval  of 
''^■'^  17iO.  They  were  regarded  with  some  euspiciou,  at  the 
outset^  by  strict  adherents  of  the  forms  of  statement  in  the  West* 
minster  Cree<ls,  and  they  continued  to  be  opposed  by  the  moderate 
CalTinhtte  and  by  the  Arminians.  TIte  followers  of  Eilwards  gener* 
ally  united  in  discarding  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, and  in  holding  that  the  native  depravity  of  the  individual  ia 
the  ordained  couBcqucnce  of  that  Bin,  in  virtue  of  a  Divine  constitu- 
tion ;  in  substituting  "  moral  inability  "  for  the  unqualified  helpless- 
ness of  sinful  men,  and  in  the  advocacy  of  a  universal  instead  of 
a  limited  atonement.  At  the  same  time,  they  asserted, 
with  emphasis,  divine  sovereignty  and  the  CaUiniatio 
tenet  of  election.  Hopkins,  a  pupil  of  Edwards,  and  the 
founder  of  a  party  designated  as  **Hovkinsiana,"  taught  the  duly  of 
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"unconditional  resignaiion."  He  presented  in  a  logical  style  a  doo 
trine  of  submisfdon  to  the  Divine  will,  not  materially  diverao  from  a 
view  which  mystics  in  different  ages  liare  clieriehed.  The  doctrine 
of  disinterested  benevolence  be  dcTelope<1  in  a  fomi  acconlunt  with 
the  tenet  just  described.  All  sin  he  resolved  into  selfialmesa  He 
affirmed  that  all  actions,  even  the  prayers,  of  impenitent  men  are 
sinful,  repentance  being  the  duty  first  in  order.  Hence,  it  is  wrong 
to  exhort  men  to  pray  for  their  own  conversion.  In  his  theodicy, 
dn  is  considered  an  evil  in  itself,  to  be  sure,  but  the  necessary 
jotafih.  means  of  the  greatest  good.      This  last  opinion  was 

]^^^!^  elaborately  defended  by  Bellamy,  a  powoHul  preacher 
in  Connecticut,  of  the  Bdwurdean  schooL  Smalley  set 
SSS*^'  '°^  **^«  Edwardean  view  of  *'  natural  ability  "  to  re- 
pent, love  God,  and  believe  in  Christ.  The  younger 
Edwards  expounded  the  governmental  theory'  of  tho 
atonement,  in  a  view  not  very  dissimilar  from  thnt  of 
Orotius ;  and  this  theory  took  its  place  as  an  accepted 
principle  of  New  England  theology.  Emmons  exhib- 
ited, in  a  precise  form,  the  peculiar  opinions  of  Hop- 
to  "  uncoudilional  resignation,"  "  disinterested  benevo- 
lence," and  "  Divine  efficiency  "  in  tho  production  of  human  choices, 
and  pushed  them  to  consequences  which,  if  they  were  logical,  were 
repugnant  to  many  adhereuf-s  of  the  New  England  school.  All 
sin,  and  all  holiness  as  well,  he  resolved  into  exercises,  or  acts  of 
will,  each  distinct  from  every  other,  and  each  perfect  in  iU  kind. 
But  theologians  in  his  time,  and  earlier,  did  not  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  will  and  tho  senaibiUty  or  affections. 

Burton  taught  that  regenerntion  is  a  change  in  the  spiritual 
taste,  by  which  a  relish  for  divine  things  is  imparted,  and  precedes 
*'  exercises,"  or  holy  volitions.  President  Dwiglit,  of 
Tale  College,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  of  natural  inability,  and  of  limited  atone- 
ment Ho  rejected,  olao,  the  Hopkinsian  view  of  Di- 
vine efficiency,  and  was,  in  general,  a  moderate  Calvimst 
in  his  teaching  in  respect  to  Divine  decrees.  He  held  wth  Burton 
and  the  younger  Edwanls,  that  regeneration  is  the  gift  of  a  new 
spiritual  taste,  and  he  maintained,  against  Hopkins  and  Emmona, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  impenitent  men  to  pray  for  conversion.  Virtue 
he  founded  on  utility,  making  the  excellence  of  virtue 
to  consist  in  its  tendency  to  promote  the  highest  hap- 
piness. By  N.  W.  Taylor,  a  pupil  of  Dwight,  further 
variations  in  the  New  England  system  were  introduced,  which 
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produced  a  tasting  effect  and  vide-epread  controrersy.     He  ex* 
plicitly  included  in  '* natural  ability"  a  continued  and  perpetual 
"power  of  contrary  clioice,"  existing  in  connection  with  the  prior 
certainty  uf  choices,  and  tLe  permanence  of  the  "goveming^  prin- 
ciple  "  of  character  in  the  unconverted,  apart  Irom  the  intervention 
of  grace  lo  move  them  to  a  change.     He  denied  that  sin  is   "  the 
neceasary  means  of  the  greatest  good/  and  held  that  mora]  eTil, 
vrhile  it  springs  e^scluaively  from  the  will  of  the  creature,  is  per- 
mitted because  its  exduaiou  hy  iho  fiut  of  the  Deity  may  be  ia- 
conaistent  necessarily  with  the  best  possible  moral  system.     The 
oplnioaa  of  Dr.  Taylor  on  these  and  some  other  pointa  were  op* 
posed,  not  only  by  such  as  rejected  the  peculiarities  of  New  £ng- 
land  theology  in  general,  but  also  by  a  large  party  among  its 
advocates,  by  whom  these  opinions  were  regarded  as  Semi-Pelagian. 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  the  lliddle  States,  where 
New  Kugland  influences  prevailed,  the   tenets  of   the 
Edwardean    school    hod    always   found   favor.     Where 
there  prevailed  influences  derived  from  Scotland,  a  type  of  Calvin- 
ism more  strict  and  more  exactly  conformed  to  the  Federal  syBtem 
and  to  the  Westminster  Creeds  was  in  vogue.     After  the  publica- 
tion and  diffusion  of  Dr.  Taylor's  views,  conflict  broke  out  between 
these  opposing  tendencies.     "We  have  before  adverted  to  the  fact 
that,  mingled  with  doctrinal  differences,  there  was  some  discord 
iu  ecdestasUcal  matters.     It  has  been  already  stated  that  Albert 
Barnes  and  Lyman  Beecher,  eminent  ministers,  were  impeached 
before  the   Presbyterian    ecclesiastical   courta   for    heresy.     The 
American  Presbyterian  Church  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  which 
remained  disunited  until  the  gradual  subsidence  of  theological 
contention   and  agreement  in  Church  affairs  brought  to   pass  a 
reunion.     Of  the  theologians  of  the    "Old  School,"  Dr.  (diaries 
Hodge  woa  an  able  and  learned  representative.     The  New  Eng- 
land theology  had  its  "Old   School"  and  "New  School"  advo- 
cates.    Of  the  latter  class,  Edwards  A  Park  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  and  influential  cxpoundera     Midway  between  these  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  "Old  School,"  to  whom  reference 
bbiS   '        has  Just  been  made,  were  divinee,  among  whom  Hanrj 
B.  Smith  was  justly  eminent  for  his  penetrating  insight 
and  for  the  variety,  as  well  aa  extent,  of  his  learning. 

A  modified  form  of  the  "  New  School "  theology  was  presented 
otMriui  bi  the  writings  of  Asa  Mahan  and  Charles  Q.  Finney, 

tt«u«7.        theologians  connected  with  the  institutions  at   Ober- 
liu«  Ohio.     They  taught  that  since  naau's  ability  is  commensurate 
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vriih  bia  obligatioD,  and  goodness  consists  wholly  in  the  govern- 
ing purpose.  Cbrietian  perfection  is  practicable  and  a  dutj.  Dr, 
Finney  (1792-1875)  was  not  only  an  acute  thinker,  but  a  revival 
preacher  who  exerted  an  extensive  influence  for  a  long  time  by 
his  work  as  an  evangelist  The  Oberlin  theologians,  while  laying 
emphasis  on  human  ability,  rejected  tbo  Pologian  doctrine,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency.  A  critical  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  New  England  theology  in  its  later  develop- 
mentsy  was  taken  by  Horace  Bushnell.  In  his  book  on 
"  Christiftn  Nurture  "  (1847),  he  insisted  on  the  value  of 
religious  education  and  family  training,  and  sharply  censured  an 
undue  reliance  on  revivals  as  means  of  planting  and  fostering  the 
Christian  life.  In  other  writings,  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  he  pre- 
sented new  views  respecting  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England,  the  rise  of  Uui- 
tarianism  is  an  event  of  capital  importance.     In  England,  in  the 
last  century,  Unitariauism,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
In  N«w  Kii(.    not  a  few  Presbyterians,  was  publicly  defended  by  Joseph 
*"*•  Priestley  (1733-1804),  who  is  also  distinguishod  for  his 

Bcientifio  attainments  and  discoveries,  as  well  as  fur  his  ai-lvocacy 
of  liberaliam  in  politics  in  the  exciting  days  at  the  opening  of  the 
French  Evolution.  Priestley  was  a  necessarian  in  hie  philosophy. 
He  had  for  an  antagonist  tbo  celebrated  Bishop  Horsley.  Anoth- 
er prominent  Unitarian  in  England  was  Thomas  Delsham  (1750- 
1829),  a  preacher  and  a  voluminous  writer.  Unitariauism  in  New 
England  was  an  offshoot  of  tlie  Arminianism  which  hatl  taken  the 
place  of  the  older  Puritan  theology.  There  aioae  an  extensive  re- 
pugnance to  the  Colvinistic  tenets  in  any  sharp  form  of  statement, 
and  a  disposition  to  dwell  on  the  precepts  rather  thau  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  writings  of  the  English  Armininna 
and  Arians  were  read.  As  early  as  1750  there  were  a  number  of 
ministers  and  many  laymen  about  Boston  who  were  Unitarians  in 
their  belief.  The  effect  of  the  Great  Ile\ival  of  1740  was  to  cause 
the  difference  of  theological  and  religious  tendencies  to  bo  more 
distinctly  felt.  The  extravagances  of  Hopkinaiaiusro,  as  they  were 
deemed,  reinforced  the  revolt  against  the  old  creed  of  which  it 
claimed  to  be  a  consistent  explanation.  The  discussions  about 
human  rights,  which  preceded  the  Aiucncan  Revolution,  helped  to 
draw  away  attention  from  questions  of  thuotugiual  doctrine,  and  to 
bring  into  prominence,  not  only  questions  relative  to  natural  and 
poUtical  rights,  but  the  ethical  aspects  of  the  gospel  generally. 
In  1784,  Charles  Chauncy,  a  distinguished   minister   of  Boston. 
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defended  the  opinion  that  all  nrc  finally  saved.     The  younger  £ld> 
wards  publiabed  a  book  in  reply  to  him.    An  event  of  importance 
iu  leading  to  a  dirieion  among  Congregationalism  vas  the  election 
of  Henrj-  Ware,  a  Unitarian,  aa  Hollia  Profeesor  of  Divinity  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1806 ;  and  another  occurrence  iu  the  same 
direction  was  a  sermon  of  Chanuing  at  Baltimore,  in 
1819.     Channing  became  the  most  impressive  and  the 
most  famous  of  the  Unitarian  preachers.     The  purify 
and  elevation  of  his  character  were  genei-ally  admired.    In  the  world 
of  letters  his  high  rank  was  everywhere  recognized.    While  studi- 
oosl;  avoiding  language  of  bitter  reproach  or  denunciation,  he 
wrote  earnestly  in  bebalf  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.     Not  only  did 
hterary  studies   flourish   among  the  Unitarians ;   they  produced 
scholars,  iu  biblical  learning,  of  high  merit.     One  of  them  was 
Andrews  Norton,  the  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Genu* 
ineness  of  the  Qospels."    Channing  discarded  the  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  Uie  depravity  of  human  nature.     He 
brought  into  prominence  the  ^therhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  mankind.     He  held  that  JesuB  was  an  angel  or  spirit  incar- 
nate ;  but  the  humanitarian  view  of  the  person  of  Chiist  gradually 
became  the  more  common  opinion  among  American  Unitarians. 
Channing  held  that  the  deatli  of  Christ,  tu  some  way  inscrutable 
to  us,  had  "a  special  influence  in  removing  punishment;'*  but  be 
did  not  accentuate  this  opinion,  and  this  idea  of  the  Atonement  was 
not  usually  a  part  of  the  Unitarian  creed.     In  the  controversy  that 
took  placG  between  *'  the  orthodox  "  and  the  Unitarians,  Stuart,  a 
learned  biblical  scholar  at  Andover,  and  Woods,  Pro- 
fessor of  Doctrinal  Theology  in  the  same  institution, 
were  noted  defenders  of  the  old  creed,  while  Cluuming 
himself.  Norton,  and  others,  wrote  on  their  side  of  the 
discussion.      An   ecclesiastical    separation   took   place ; 
churches  were  divided  ;  the  exchange  of  pulpits  among  ministers 
of  the  coutondiug  parties  ceased.     The  Uuiturious  were  zealous  in 
the  promotion  of  education  and  practical  philanthrophy.     They  did 
not  eiiltiit  in  the  work  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  w^hich 
their  opponents  prosecuted  with  unabated  and  increasing  ardor. 
The  principal  seat  of  Unitariauism  was  eastern  Now  England.     It 
has  been  one  of  the  minor  denominations  as  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  but  from  its  high  culture,  and  from  the  numerous  per- 
sons of  literary  distiactiou  connected  with  it,  its  influence  has  been 
strongly  felt. 

The  revolution  of  opinion  did  not  stop  at  the  point  to  which  i| 
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was  carried  by  Ohanning  and  his  a890ciat«a.  The  next  stop  was  the 
development  of  an  intuitional  theory  of  religion  by  the  class  called 
"  Tranecendentalists."  This  new  phase  of  religious 
thought  was  owing  in  part  to  the  iufluence  of  Spinoza, 
and  of  Schleiermacher  and  the  cx)d  temporary  German  philosophers. 
It  counted  historiciU  facts  as  of  no  essential  value  in  a  religious  sy^ 
tern.  It  differed  from  the  older  Uuitarianism  in  exalting  intuition, 
and  in  the  decided  Pantheistic  trend  which  characterized  it  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson,  a  poet,  and  a  prose  writer  of  subtle  in- 
sight and  with  a  compnct  felicity  of  expression,  was  the 
most  noted  exponent  of  this  mode  of  thought  "  Every 
man  his  own  prophet,"  seemed  to  be  the  accepted  maxim.  A  peri- 
odical was  founded  by  this  school,  called  "  Tbe  Dial"  Tbeotloro 
Parker,  who  sympathized  with  this  new  pliase  of  Bpccu- 
pwiwTj^  lation,  openly  denied  tbe  historical  reality  of  tbe  gospel 
miracles.  In  hia  "Discourse  of  Keligion,"  and  else- 
where, he  taught  that  Ohristianity  is  the  product  of  natural  reason, 
and  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  man's  religious  development.  Yet  he 
did  not  abandon  theism,  and  he  believed  in  prayer.  Channing  de- 
plored tbe  appearance  of  this  disbelief  in  a  Bupernatural  goBpeh 
It  was  eamesUy  combated  by  Norton,  who,  with  the  older  Socini- 
ans,  maintained  that  "no  proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  Jesus 
could  be  aflforded  "  except  by  miracles.  For  a  considerable  period, 
tbe  more  conservative  Unitarians  declined  all  ecclesiastical  union 
with  the  adherents  of  Parker.  Subsequently  a  loosely  organized 
party  arose,  who  styled  tbemselvea  advocates  of  "Free  Beligion," 
a  term  which  they  variously,  if  not  vaguely,  defined.  Christianity 
was  clasaiBed  by  them  in  the  same  category  with  other  rehgione^ 
all  of  which  they  handled  in  an  eclectic  spirii 

The  XTniversalist  denomination  began  in  .America  with  the 
preaching  of  John  Murray  (1741-1S15),  an  Englishman,  a  convert 
Ttu-  unifor-  ^o  MeUiodism,  and,  for  a  lime,  a  Metbodist  preacher. 
■*""*■  He  espoused  the  doctrine  of  the  final  salvation  of  all, 

which  he  preached  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  principally  io 
New  England,  from  1770  untQ  his  death  in  1815.  He  was  a  trini- 
tarian  in  his  belief.  Walter  Balfour  (c.  1776-1852),  a  Presby- 
terian minister  from  Scotland,  preached  UniversaUsm  in  America, 
and  wrote  in  behalf  of  this  tenet  But  the  most  effective  agent  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  the  UniversalistA,  and  in  giving  definite 
form  to  Uieir  creed,  was  Hosea  Bollou  (1771-1852).  They  have 
acknowledged  the  auUiority  of  tlie  Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation. 
They  have  not  accepted  the  doctriue  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  divinity 
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of  ChriBti  or  of  an  expiatory  aioncmeDt  For  a  constderable  pe- 
riod, aft«r  the  influenco  of  Murray  died  out,  the  UniTeranlista,  wiUi 
the  exception  of  a  small  mlDoritj  who  vere  called  "  Bestorutioo- 
ista,"  disbelieved  in  future  punishment  altogether.  In  more  recent 
times,  they  have  generally  I'sturned  to  a  belief  in  restoration  ism. 
They  have  established  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  tlie  spirit  uf 
devotion^  as  well  as  in  the  encourugcment  given  to  education,  they 
have  made  a  remarkable  advance.  They  secure  unity  by  means 
of  state  and  national  conventions,  in  which  laymen  aa  well  as  the 
ministers  bear  a  part 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  spirit  of  rationalism  found  an 
incarnate  expression  in  Voltaire.  He  "was  the  very  eye  of  the 
Tototn,  eighteenth  century  illumination."  In  his  HTitiugs  be 
saM-iTn.  illustrates  that  divome  of  literature  frum  religion  which 
gives  to  the  moat  brilliant  literary  work  a  shallow  and  unsatisfying 
qoality  and  a  transitory  life.  In  the  world  of  letters,  more  than 
was  true  of  any  man  since  Erasmus,  he  was  an  oracle.  Poet,  dram- 
atist, critic,  historian,  he  sent  forth  from  the  press  fourscore  vol- 
umes. His  vivacity  never  failed.  His  wit  was  aa  quick  and  as 
scorching  as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Cruelty,  and  especially  the  cruelty 
that  sprang  from  religious  intolerance,  he  regarded  with  intense 
indignation.  He  was  not  without  a  generous  compassion  for  the 
oiHicted.  Lacking  the  insight  and  the  dispouitiuu  tu  disiingniab 
the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  from  ita  counterfeits,  and  from  super- 
stitions and  odious  practices  which  had  linked  themaclves  to  it,  he 
waged  war  against  the  whole  creed  of  the  Church.  He  believed, 
however,  in  a  pei*aonal  God.  His  vanity  was  insatiable.  For  the 
indecency  that  is  specially  revolting  in  one  uf  his  dramas,  apologists 
have  nothing  more  to  say  In  the  way  of  exonse  than  that  be  waa  not 
worse  than  his  contemporariea.  A  recent  biographer,  whose  own 
opinions  dij8i>o3e  him  to  syinpathy  with  Voltaire,  remarks  that  "  be 
missed  the  peculiar  emotion  of  holiness,"  "  had  no  ear  for  the  fiotf 
vibrations  of  the  spiritual  voice,"  was  moved  by  "  a  vehement  and 
blinding  antipathy"  to  the  Christian  faith,  and,  in  his  crusade 
against  the  Bible,  delighted  "  in  the  minute  cavils  of  literary  pjr- 
rhonism."  How  could  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bible 
be  expected  from  one  who  gives  small  praise  to  Homer,  and  speaks 
of  Shakespeare  with  contempt  ?  Yet  the  measure  of  truth  in  his 
arraignment  of  Christianity,  as  it  existed  in  its  organized  form  at 
that  time  in  France,  made  a  powerful  impression.  There  was  a 
multitude,  moreover,  with  whom  a  clever  gibe  was  more  potent 
than  a  sound  argument    Coiidilioc  (1715-1780)  profeaaed  to  de> 
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cluce  from  Locke  a  bold  materialism,  which  he  explained  in  a  book 
that  Voltaire  himself  said  was  fall  of  commonplaces.  Helvetiua 
(1716-1771),  in  the  work  entitled  "  De  rEsprit,'*  traced  virtue  to 
fielf-interest,  mrute  pbjatcal  enjoyment  the  object  of  eelf-loTe,  and 
identiCed  morality  with  solfishneas. 

The  Deism  of  Voltaire  was  followed  by  the  materialism  and 
atheism  of  the  Kuoyclopisdists,  a  class  of  writers  bo  named  from 
TheBueyuio-  ^^^  copious  work  of  Di<lerot  and  D'Al ember t— the 
iwtui.  «  Encyclopedie/'  which  was  allied  in  spirit  to  these  ex- 
DfdfKit,  tremeg  of  infidelity.  Diderot  was  himself  a  man  of 
ni»-i7w.  versatile  Ulents,  of  extensive  learning,  and  of  prodigious 
industry  in  the  prosecution  of  study.  The  opinions  just  referred 
to  were  explicitly  tiught  in  "The  System  of  Nature,"  of  which 
Baron  Holbach  (1723-1789),  a  German  by  birth,  was  the  anthor. 
God,  fi-eedom,  and  the  future  life  were  treated  as  chimeras,  and 
duty  was  resolve^l  into  a  form  of  self -gratification. 

Of  a  different  spirit  was  Rousseau,  in  whom  irregulax-ities  of 
thought  and  immoralities  iu  conduct  were  connected  with  traits 
„  of  genius  and  moods  of  feeling,  and  with  an  eloquence  of 
style,  which  had  for  his  contemporaries  a  peculiar  fasci- 
nation. He  had  an  ecjual  skill  in  describing  human  emotions  and 
scenes  in  nature.  His  "  £mile  **  is  a  treatise  on  education,  in  the 
form  of  a  novel,  in  which  the  authoi^s  creed  is  a  sentimental  deism. 
His  own  children  he  sent  to  a  foundling  hospital.  liate  in  life  he 
went  through  a  form  of  marriage  with  their  mother,  who  waa  an 
illiterate  bar-maid.  She  was,  however,  faithful  in  her  relations  to 
him.  The  "Confessions,"  with  their  disgusting  acknowledgmenta 
of  early  vice,  were  written  in  his  later  years,  when  his  excessively 
morbid  temperament  had  passed  the  limit  of  sanity.  His  merit  as 
a  writer  has  been  well  condense<l  in  the  statement  that  "  in  ex- 
pressiug  the  effect  of  nature  on  the  feelings,  and  of  the  feelings  on 
the  aspect  of  nature,  he  was  absolutely  without  a  forerunner  or  A 
model" 


17H-177H. 


Before  we  proceed  to  review  the  course  of  modem  German 
theologi|-,  a  place  must  be  found  for  a  great  writer,  whose  career 
falls  mainly  within  the  bounds  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
was  a  philosopher  whose  profound  and  various  talents  mode  him 
OottfriMi  ahuost  the  peer  of  Aristotle.  Tliia  was  Leibnitz,  emi- 
wiihrtra         ueat  alike  as  a  mathematician  and  naturahsL  a  meta- 

ImbulU. 

IWK.IT1IL       phyaicinu  and  theologian,  besides  being  versed  in  pouti- 
cal  aCEhirs.     He  aimed  to  remedy  the  defects  of  Des  Cartes  and 
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ibe  errors  of  Spinoza.  In  place  of  the  Bubsiance,  "  one  and  sim- 
ple," which  Spinoza  had  assumed  to  exist,  he  held  to  a  inuliiplie- 
ity  of  "  monads  " — anextende<l  centres  of  force — indiriaible  and 
independent,  yet  working  together  according  to  "  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  "  which  the  Creator  has  arranged.  The  exertion 
of  His  agency  is  never  intermittod.  The  motion  of  the  arm  is 
made  to  coincide  in  time  with  the  Tolitton  to  more  it  Deeddet 
what  comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  the  mind  originatee  ideM 
which  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  spring  up  witldn  us  in  Tir- 
tne  of  our  mental  constitution.  To  the  maxim,  that  there  is  "  noth- 
ing in  the  intellect  tliat  was  not  before  in  the  sensory."  Xjeibnits 
added,  "except  the  intellect  itaelf."  His  efforts  to  nnitc  the  coo- 
tending  churches  are  a  monument  of  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  In 
Ms  *'  Theodicy  "  he  took  up  the  problem  of  evil  Natural  evil,  or 
suffering,  may  be  desirable,  if  sin  exists.  As  to  moral  evil,  it 
grows  out  of  freo-will,  and  is  permitted,  because  out  of  all  possible 
systems,  the  best  invokes  this permi^sum  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator.  As  to  the  occasion  of  sin,  or  of  its  possibiUty,  it  is  made 
by  Leibnits;  to  be  the  finite  constitution  of  the  creature,  which  opesa 
A  door  for  undue  excitement  of  sensibility  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, and  for  error  and  delusion.  In  hia  theory  of  the  will  hti 
fevors  determinism.  The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  reduced  to  a 
more  systematic  fonn  by  Walt 

The  history  of  Rationalism  in  Qermany  divides  itaeU  into  eer* 
eral  eras,  which,  however,  do  not  follow  each  other  in  a  strict 
chronological  series,  but  in  some  instances  overlap  one  another. 
In  the  first  era,  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-French  Deism  was  dom* 
inant  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  the  period 
inJcnUoD-  of  boasted  "illuminism,"  or  .<{H/[-/(VrMni;.  Tliis  rational- 
istic epirit  was  fostered  by  the  example  of  Frederic  IL 
The  rigorous  training,  including  a  sort  of  drill  in  religious  exer- 
cises, to  which  his  righteous  but  stem  father  subjected  him,  pro* 
voked  a  reaction  and  revolt,  like  that  which  was  experienced  by 
the  Emperor  Julian  under  the  tuition  onluiued  by  his  cousin,  Vol- 
taire, at  the  invitation  of  Frederic,  resided  for  a  while  at  his  court 
as  a  companion^  until  a  quarrel  separated  them.  They  aftervrarda 
resumed  their  correspondence,  which,  however,  was  well  spiced  with 
mutual  reproaches.  Against  the  reigning  French  infidehtj,  "Pie- 
tism," useful  as  it  was,  was  a  protest  on  the  side  of  religious  feeling 
rather  than  a  scientific  refutation.  The  Moravian  movement,  in 
some  degree  its  offsprinf»,  was  helpful  in  counteracting  the  effect 
(rf  unbelief  and  of  the  frigid  orthodoxy  which  existed  along  vrOh  it 
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In  tliis  era  falls  the  career  of  the  great  critic  ami  poet,  Ltssing, 
whose  geuius  aUmulftted  and  guided  the  development  of  Gcriuau 
ootthoid  literature  and  art  Lessing's  reUgious  position  was 
5i^  somewhat  unique.  He  published  the  "  WolfeubQttel  Fi*a(»- 
ir»-iTei.  menta,"  an  attack  br  Keimarua  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Ooapel  records  of  miracles.  This  he  did,  as  he  explaiued,  in  the 
interest  of  free  and  fearless  inTeatigatioD,  of  which  he  was  a  life- 
long champion.  In  the  drama  of  "Nathan  the  Wise/'  he  sought  to 
commend  and  illustrat*  the  idea  that  the  creed  is  of  little  moment, 
provided  there  is  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  charity.  In  his  easay 
on  the  "  Education  of  Humnnity,"  ho  presented  the  theory  that 
historical  religions,  even  Christianity,  are  provisional  anticipations 
of  truth,  which,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  evident  to  reason.  The 
form  in  which  they  clothe  this  truth  must  be  distinguished  by  a 
critical  examination  from  the  substantial  contents.  The  religious 
ideas  of  Lessiug  are  beat  expressed  in  this  very  suggestive  book, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  reached  in  his  thought  conclu- 
sions which  he  regarded  as  final  The  gosjiel  of  indiflereutism, 
which  was  expounded  in  "Nathan  the  Wise,"  attracted  to  itself 
numerous  disciples. 

The  era  of  the  Rationalistic  critidsm  of  the  Bible  and  of  early 
Christian  history  was  opened  by  Semler  (1725-1791).     Tlie  work 

of  scientific  criticism  in  these  departments  had  been 
tioo»ij*tk       commenced  by  the  eminent  Arminian  scholars,  Episco- 

pius,  Wettstein,  Le  Clorc,  and  others.  Semler  was  a 
professor  at  Halle.  He  drew  a  dinlinct  line  between  religion  oud 
theology.  He  challenged,  on  a  multitude  of  points,  the  traditional 
assumptions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the 
oorrectness  of  the  text,  and  called  in  question  received  views  con* 
ceming  the  early  history  of  the  Church.  His  propositions  were 
often  rash  and  untenable,  but  a  lively  curiosity  in  all  these  proT- 
inces  of  inquiry  was  awakened  in  the  German  universities.  There 
were  scholars  who  were  still  orthodox,  but  with  a  decided  lenven 
of  liberalism,  whose  theology,  however,  had  in  it  little  of  the 
warmth  of  life.  Such  were  John  David  Michaelia  (1717-1791),  a 
learned  Orientalist  at  Gottingen,  and  John  Lawrence  Mosheim  (c. 
109-4-1755),  a  faithful  and  erudite  student  of  Church  hifitory,  and 
the  author  of  meritorious  n-ritiuga  in  this  brunch,  as  well  as  a 
preacher  of  note  in  his  day.  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  gave,  at  Jena, 
an  example  of  boldness  before  unknown  in  the  textual  criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  Eichhom  (1752-1827)  lectured  three  hours 
a  day  for  fifty-two  years,  first  at  Jena  and  then  at  GOttingen,  bring- 
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ing  forward  fruitfal  mifjgestiona  in  "biblieal  criHeism,  mingling 
with  them  numerous  opiniuna  having  no  a<le(|uate  grouml,  and  pro- 
posing doubts  and  problems,  in  the  solution  of  which  many  a  con- 
Hcieutious  student  8i>ent  his  lifetime.  In  Ins  "Intnxluction  to  the 
Old  Testament,*'  he  brought  forward  the  theory  that  Geneaia  ia 
coinpofifid  of  two  documents,  in  one  of  which  the  name  of  God  ia 
Elohim,  and  iti  the  other,  Jehovah.  By  these  marks  the  parallel 
narrativea  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Spinoza  had  haz- 
arded the  ARHertion  that  the  Fentat«ueh  was  not  written  bv  MosesL 
The  documentary  hypothesis  relative  to  Genesis,  of  which  book 
Moeea  was  stit]  conceived  to  be  the  editor,  was  propounded  flnt  hj 
Astruc,  a  learned  French  physician  (1684-1766).  Taken  up  by 
Eichhorn,  it  led  the  way  to  the  subsequent  discussion  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Joshua,  in  which  De 
Wette,  Blepk,  Ewold,  Hupfcld,  and,  more  recently,  Kuenen,  Gtni, 
Reuss,  and  Wellhausen,  are  among  the  eminent  participaota.  Hut 
tliis  was  only  one  of  the  problems  which  Eichhorn  left  for  his  suo- 
ceesors  to  sol ve.  In  this  perio<l  lived  Her<ler  (174-1-1803),  court- 
preacher  at  Weimar,  but  better  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
stimulating  autlior  on  historical  and  theological  topica  Belonging 
to  no  school,  he  was  able,  by  his  insight  and  poetic  feeling,  to 
awnken  a  deep  and  appi*eciative  interest  in  the  Scripturca  from  a 
point  of  view  to  which  contemporary  writers  were  strangers.  Hia 
inspiring  suggestions  were  of  much  value,  eveu  though  the  amthetio 
impulse  was  predoniinant  in  his  theological  writings — for  example, 
in  liis  "Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  " — but  he  was  not  very  definite  ia 
his  grasp  of  the  essontiid  doctrines  of  the  gospeL 

We  come  now  to  the  cm  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  of  the 
systems  of  theology  that  were  built  upon  it.  Immanuel  Kant 
(172-1  -1804)  was  "  roused  from  his  dogmatic  slumber  "  by 
the  skepticism  of  Hume.  He  set  out,  in  his  "Critique  of 
the  Pure  Reason,"  to  analyze  the  knowing  faculty  and  to 
point  out  what  ia  contributed,  in  the  stock  of  knowledge,  hy  the 
mind  itself  in  distinction  from  the  outward  world.  He  demon- 
strated that  the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  etc.,  are  neoeesary  and 
universal ;  they  spring  up  within  us,  and  are  not  imparted  from 
witliouL  But  in  this  analysis  he  found  no  ground  for  asserting 
their  reality  as  objects  exterior  to  the  mind.  What  thej  make 
known  is  the  mechanism  of  the  understanding.  Moreover,  the 
ideas  of  God,  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  of  self  as  a  substantial 
reaUty,  are,  to  be  sure,  suggested  by  the  reason  as  distinguished 
from  the  understanding,  but  they  cannot  be  grasped  and  reasoned 
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upon  without  our  being  caught  in  a  rueah  of  contradictiona  They 
are  simply  idens,  having  ft  regulaliTe  office  for  our  thoughts,  bind- 
ing them  together  in  unity.  They  sorre  to  give  harmony  to  the 
mental  world  witliin  ua.  This  was  a  refutation  of  Hume,  but  it 
was  an  organization  of  skepticism  in  a  new  form.  In  his  "  Critique 
of  the  Practical  Reason,"  Kant  rescued  the  truths  which  had  thus 
been  surrendered.  They  are  verified  by  our  moral  nature.  "We 
are  conscioua  of  the  moral  law  as  on  imperative  mandate  binding 
on  the  will,  in  contravention  of  the  desires  which  have  respect  to 
happiness.  Thus  we  are  assured  of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Of 
the  being  of  God.  the  moral  Ruler,  we  are  justly  convinced  by  the 
need  that  duty  and  personal  happiness  should  be  made  to  coincide. 
For  a  like  reason  we  iufer  the  immortality  of  the  souL  God,  free- 
dom, and  immortality  were  thus  the  three  articles  in  the  Kantian 
theological  creed.  Religion  was  defined  to  be  the  recognition  of 
our  duties  as  Divine  commands.  The  ethical  law  is  that  we  shall 
act  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  may  be  generalized  into  a  maxim, 
and  thus  bring  no  contradiction  into  the  will.  Virtue  has  worth 
only  so  far  as  the  motive  is  obedience  to  the  law  of  conscience. 
Christianity  was  said  to  have  no  other  function  or  value  than  as  an 
aid  to  morality.  Hence  the  ethical  clement  of  the  gospel  was  mag- 
nified. The  supematurfd  features  of  the  gospel  record  wei*e  to  be 
explained  away  by  a  flexible  method  of  interpretation.  Historical 
or  "  statutory  "  religion  was  a  crutch  for  the  feeble,  which  the  strong 
might  discard. 

Tlie  moral  earnestness  of  Kant,  which  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  and 
elevation  to  his  philosophical  system,  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  a  class  of  theologians.  They  sought  to  eliminate 
BupematuroUsm  from  the  Scriptures  by  devices  of  inter- 
pretation. Much  use  was  made  of  the  idea  of  accommodation.  Jesns 
and  his  apoHtles,  it  was  held,  indulged  the  Jews  in  numerous  errors 
of  belief  which  were  harmless,  yet  too  deeply  planted  for  them  to 
onidicate.  Paulus  (17G1-1851),  professor  at  Heidelberg,  carried 
through  the  Bible  the  naturalistic  method  of  explanation,  which 
referred  the  nai-ratives  of  miracles  to  an  unconscious  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesaes — a  theory  corresponding  to  that  of 
Euhemenis  in  relation  to  the  heathen  tales  of  the  gods.  To  help 
out.  this  hypothesiB,  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  remedies  for 
disease,  and  a  remarkable  psychical  influence,  were,  ascribed  to 
Christ.  Such  theologians  as  Wegscheider  (1771-1849)  resolved 
the  gospel  into  a  system  of  natural  theism  and  of  exalted  ethical 
precepts.     Preachers  there  were,  like  ths  celebrated  Beinhard 
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(175&-1812),  who,  while  they  conceded  much  to  the  new  pliiloaopb* 

ical  theology,  etill  upheld  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Reformatioii. 

In  oppusition  to  the  Kantiftn  Bationalism,  Jacob!  (1743-1819) 

propounded  a  philosophy  which  made  Ood,  freedom,  and  the  future 

life  the  objects  of  an  immediate  belieL  This  instincLive 
Bbjoir^  foith.  which  ia  founded  in  a  neeeBsity  of  feeling,  he 
bet  J»oou.  i^yjjjg^  QJ^  af.^;  Qf  rcaaon — thus  widening  the  function  of 
the  faculty  to  which  Kant  had  given  this  nam&  The  fervid  and 
eloquent  writings  of  Jacobi  strongly  oficcted  the  educated  clfls& 
This  reaction  was  powerfully  reinforced  by  a  teacher  of  masterly 
ability,  by  whom  a  new  era  in  eTangelicol  theology  was  founded, 

Frederick  Schleiermacher.    In  his  system  of  doctrine^  the 
nxAMT,         sphere  of  dogmatic  Dieology,  which  is  made  to  be  a  for- 
1TBS-18U.      ojuiated  expression  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Church 
at  any  given  time,  ia  limited  to  an  analysis  of  the  Christian's  inward 
religious  experience.     Religion  is  defined  to  be  the  feeling  of  ab- 
solute dependence.  The  correlate  in  God  of  this  feeling  ia  original 
causal  agency,  into  which  his  attributes,  as  far  as  they  are  diacloaed 
to  us,  are  merged  and  rcBolved.    Christian  piety  is  that  piety  wliich 
is  conscious  of  itself  as  an  efTeot  of  the  Redeemer's  influence.      Sin 
is  the  control  of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit — the  same  in  the   first 
man  as  in  us.     Redemption  is  the  reversal  of  this  relation,  the 
victory  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh.     This  is  wrought  out  in  Christ 
by  his  conquest  over  temptation  and  the  extremity  of  trial,  and 
is  imparted  to  all  who  attach  themselves  to  him  in   trustful  de- 
pendence.     They  become  partakers  of   his  holiness  and   of    his 
peace.    Sin  is  in  them  a  vanishing  element^  and  physical  evil,  its 
penalty,  vanishes  with  it     In  his  idea  of  the  Sarioiirs  person, 
Schleiermacher  falls  below  the  orthodox  conception.    Christ  is  said 
to  realize  in  himself  the  ideal  of  humanity ;  in  bis  consciouRness, 
the  perfection  of  fellowship  with  God.     This  Ufe  of  spiritual  union 
to  God  goes  forth  from  him  to  the  society  of  believers.     Schleier- 
macher's  theory  of  the  Trinity  is  Sabellian.     Expiation,    in    the 
ordinary  sense,  is  not  admitted.     Restorationism  is  maintained. 
The  entire  system  is  tinged  with  a  pantheistic  mode  of  thought^ 
which  is  partly  caught  from  Spinoza.     Notwithstanding  these  feat- 
ures, Schleiermacher  s  theology,  besides  the  marvellous  symmetry 
and  logical  coherence  that  belong  to  it,  contains  many  thoughts  so 
profound  and  so  truly  Christian,  and  awards  so  high— even  if  it  be 
too  exclusive — a  place  to  feeling,  which  the  Kantianshad  almost  ex- 
pelled from  religion,  that  it  was  welcomed  as  a  well  of  water  in  a 
desert.     With  Schleiermacher   there   begun  a  new   direction   of 
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theological  thougKt,  ft  new  construction  of  Cliristifln  doctrine.  Hia 
labors  as  a  preacher,  as  a  philosopher — be  translated  aH  the  writ- 
iDgB  of  Plato— and  as  a  teacher,  mark  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  theology. 

Before  tracing  tli©  effects  of  Schleiermacher'a  iufluence,  it  ia 

requisite  to  point  out  the  course  which  philosophy  took,  owing,  in 

port,  to  certain  eloments  in  the  srstem  of  Kani    A  suc- 

Tbe  l*uiUie-      *        .  t      •      ■ 

utiuphiiKft-  cession  of  Pautheistic  philosophers  entered  on  a  field  of 
*^  ''  speculation  which  fasciuatod  many  minds.     This  more- 

ment  began  with  Fichte  and  Schclling,  and  culminated  in  the 
elaborate  system  of  paQtheism  of  which  Hegel  (1770-1831)  was  the 
author.  TIio  personality  of  both  God  and  man  was  lost  in  this 
evolution  of  all  things  from  the  Absolute.  The  universe  was  identi- 
fied with  a  self-developing  series  of  concepts  emanating  one  from 
another  by  an  inward  necesaity.  Ileligion  was  defined  as  the  con-* 
sciousncss  of  the  finite  being  of  its  identity  with  the  infinite. 
Strange  to  say,  Hegel  claimed  that  hia  system  was  in  accord  with  the 
Christian  faith.  Christianity,  it  was  said,  expressed,  in  a  popular 
atyle,  the  truth,  which  he  had  set  forth  in  the  pure  and  exact  form 
of  science.  By  this  pretension,  in  wbifh  the  foimder  of  the  sys- 
tem was  not  insincere,  some  Christian  theologians  were  beguiled 
into  an  approval  of  the  now  philosophy.  The  hope  ■>vaa  indulged 
that  Christianity  had  now,  at  hist,  received  a  ivli  and  final  vindi- 
cation This  pleasing  hope  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  fruits  in 
the  domain  of  theology  which  were  borne  upon  this  promising 
tree. 

David  Frederic  Strauss,  in  1835,  pubUshetl  his  "Life  of  Jesus,** 
which  was  built  up  on  Hegelian  principles.  It  created  a  commo- 
Sbaa*.  ^i"^"  throughout  Germany,  not  to  speak  of  iU  effect  in 

ia)6-i8T4.  other  Christian  countries.  Strauas  brought  forward  tlie 
mythical  theory  for  explaining  the  origin  of  the  narratives  of  mir- 
acles in  the  New  Testament.  This  theory  had  been  adopted  under 
the  auspices  of  Niebuhr,  in  reference  to  early  Boman  history.  It 
had  been  applied  by  some  to  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  rec- 
ords. The  stories  of  miracles  related  by  the  Evangelists  wore 
said  by  Strauss  to  Le  the  product  of  unconscious  invention  in 
circles  of  early  Galilean  converts,  cut  off  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  apostles.  Such  disciples  imagined  a  series  of  events  corre- 
sponding to  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  im- 
itation of  like  occurrences  in  the  biblical  accounts  given  of  the 
ancient  prophets.  Strauss  had  to  aasume  the  existence  of  bodies  of 
disciples  thus  removed  from  apostolic  guidance,  and  at  leisure  to 
40 
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tnt)oJoferth«  hi»  of  Jeaoa  aad  the  OU  TWIimiwI  pradictaoiK 
He  dii  not  •Uempt  to  iliov,  what  ftns  theoiy  Deewnzalj  iznpliM 
— thftt  the  fint  prMchisg  of  CliriBti unity  and  the  Sauz  Guiptik 
imr*****^  DOt  from  tfad  ^x»tl««  and  their  papDa^  bat  from  thk 
■>clin1<irl  dMi^  whose  exiateiioe,  moceover,  is  a  pai9  tancj.  Bat  he 
did  foaketheetteiDpt  loiDTstidetetbeieetiBOOjaltho] 
bj  coonctxttg  them  of  numberlese  discrepaiKie*  and  errocsL 
method,  however  eSectire  agBinit  a  certain  itjle  of  artificial  har- 
monizing, waa  that  of  a  aophurtical  adrocate^  and  would,  if  fol- 
lowed iu  historical  researchei^  desLroj  the  truatworthiiieas  of  the 
tesiimoDj  oa  wUicb  eecular  histoi^— acknowledged  bj  eve*  bod/ 
aa  antbentic — depends  for  credence. 

Straaaa  waa  an  ailept  in  the  literary  art.  Still,  hia  woHc  &iled 
to  gire  BatiabctiaD,  eren  to  his  master,  Ferdinand  Christian  Banr 
■p^-ryi^  (1792-18G0),  professor  at  Tflbingen,  and  the  founder  of 
*<*°***  Uie  Tabingen  school  of  historical  criticism.     Bukr  was 

nffectcd  to  Lis  hurt  bj  the  Hegelian  bias,  but  be  waa  a  man  of 
large  resources  of  learning,  of  inJefatigable  industrj,  and  of  high 
coDStructivo  talent  To  him  Gbristianity  waa  a  natural  growth. 
Lot  he  aaw  the  necessity  of  definite  and  consiatent  riews  reapecting 
the  docomentary  eridence — that  is,  the  New  Teatameat  writing% 
and  a  clear  notion  of  the  steps  of  progress  through  which,  in  the 
formative  period,  Christianitj  passed.  All  this  waa  missing  ia 
Btrauee'a  book.  Baur  started  trith  the  aaaumption  of  an  absolute 
coiiHict  between  the  two  ApostleR,  Paul  and  Peter,  and  between 
thfrir  respective  adherents.  Tie  built  luuch  ou  tlie  first  Gospel,  on 
Die  Apocalypse,  and  on  the  four  principal  epistles  of  Punl,  the  only 
New  Testament  Books  'which  he  conceded  to  be  gennine.  Moet  of 
the  New  Testament  writings  were  consitlered  by  hira  to  be  written 
for  a  doctrimU  pjr£)Ose,  either  to  reconcile  the  anbigouistic  parties 
or  as  representing  different  stages  in  the  derelopnient  of  Chrirtian 
boUcf  nnd  speculstion.  Moat  of  them  he  pronounced  to  he  pooit- 
ftpOBtolic.  The  primitive  gospel  was  Ebionitic ;  it  went  tlirough  a 
series  of  modifications,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Hegelian 
logic — where  "the8ifi"ftnd  "  antithesis  "are  followed  bj  "synthesis* 
or  a  higher  unity — until  wo  arrive  at  Nicenc  orthodoiy.  But  eTca 
Baur  ventured  not  to  offer  nuy  explanation  of  the  faith  of  the 
a])ostlt«  iu  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  conversion  of  Paul 
on  the  rond  to  Damascus,  which  he  doea  not  hesitate  to  call  a 
miracle  (Wunder).  On  the  list  of  the  adTocatea  of  the  Tubingen 
oriticnl  theories,  who  were  taught  by  Baur,  are  the  names  of  Zel- 
ler — who  is  better  known  iu  later  times  aa  a  philosopher — Hil^en 
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f&id,  and  Volkmar.  In  a  popolar  "  life  of  Jesus/'  Strauss  buV 
sequently  encIeaTored  to  rescue  himself  by  reversing  his  definition 
of  a  mjrtfa,  bringing  into  it  an  element  of  conscious  invention.  In 
this  production  he  (xLmed.witb  favor  to  a  philosophy  verging  on 
materialism. 

The  earlier  work  of  Strauss  called  out  numerous  answers.  On* 
may  be  named^  as  being  of  extraordinary  merit  It  was  the  "Life 
it«pu««  to  ^^  Jeaua  "  by  Neander,  a  historian  who  could  diatinguish 
®*™"*  living  Christianity  from  traditional  accretions,  was  fet- 
tered by  no  bondage  to  the  letter,  but  held  firmly  to  the  car- 
dinal facts,  including  the  miniclea,  and  the  essential  doctrines,  of 
the  goapeL  The  aame  spirit  which  pervades  this  biography  of  the 
Lord  he  carried  into  the  composition  of  other  works,  of  whicl. 
his  "General  History  of  the  Church"  is  the  most  important. 
These  volum€^8,  together  with  the  learned  and  accurate  work  of 
Oieseler  on  the  same  subject,  are  the  most  valuable  productions  in 
a  department  to  which  the  Germans  of  late  have  richly  contrib- 
uted. The  questions  raised  by  Baur  and  his  pupils  have  led  to  a 
long-continued  and  fruitful  discussion. 

Yeiy  active  in  the  combat  with  the  modem  phases  of  unbelief 
Vere  that  class  of  German  theologians  who  are  ranked  with  the 

tjh--i  I*^'^^''*'-^  Evangelical  school  Most  of  them  received  a 
BvmacvUod  strong  influence  from  Schleiermacher ;  yet  they  have 
deviated  from  his  opinions,  sometimes  very  widely,  and 
generally  in  a  consfirvativo  direction.  To  many  ho  served  as  a 
bridge  over  which  to  pass  from  a  region  of  barren  negations  to 
beliefs  more  accordant  with  the  general  faith  of  the  Church  than 
he  himself  cherished.  Rejecting  the  traditional  formulas  of  in- 
spiration, they  have  still  adhered  to  the  Protestant  principle  that 
the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of  faith.  They  were  friends  of  the 
Union  established  in  1817  by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  German  governments,  between  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists.  They  generally  took  their  stand  on  the  consensus 
of  the  two  confessions,  the  essentials  of  belief  which  wore  common 
to  both  branches  of  the  Protestant  family.  To  this  school,  with 
many  differences  among  themselves,  belong  Nitzsch,  Twesten, 
Julius  MtlUer,  Bothe,  Donier — names  eminent  in  connection  with 
the  branches  of  dogmatic  theology  and  ethics ;  the  historians 
Keauder  and  Hagenbach  ;  the  exegetical  scholars  Ldcke,  Tholuck, 
Bleek.  The  New  Testament  scholar,  Meyer,  was  lees  in  sympathy 
with  Schleiermacher,  and  more  wedded  to  Lutheran  theology, 
but,  in  his  views  of  the  Scriptures  oud  Lis  principles  of  criticisn:\ 
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WAB  of  the  Bftme  school.  De  Wette  and  Hupfeld,  critics  and  exe^ 
getical  schol&rB,  went  further  la  the  direction  of  opinions  considered 
rationalistic  ;  as  did  Ewoltl,  a  \Triter  allied  to  no  partj^  whoeo 
"  History  of  the  Old  Testament  People  "  is  a  monument  of  real 
genius,  of  profound  scholarship,  and  of  sincere  piotr,  but  U  seri- 
ously marred  hy  intolerant  and  sometimes  eccentric  3udg:menta. 
An  independent  position  ^as  held  by  Hase.  a  writer  in  Church 
history  of  masterly  ability  and  sound  learning.  Among  the  theo- 
logians who  were  avefse  to  the  union  of  the  two  confessiooSp  there 
were  those  who  adhered,  with  different  degrees  of  strictness,  to  the 
Lutheran  creed,  and  a  loss  number  who  professed  their  continoed 
adhesion  to  the  Cal^-inistic  system. 

The  fertility  of  the  German  mind,  is  illustrated  in  the  recent 
appearance  of  a  new  school  of  theological  opinion,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  Albert  Kitschh  In  his  youth,  lUtschl  was  at- 
tached to  the  school  of  Baur,  but  this  he  early  aban- 
doned, and  traversed  its  main  points  in  a  meritorious  work  on  the 
origin  of  Cbristianity,  "  The  Old  Catholic  Church."  More  recently, 
in  an  elaborate  work  on  Justifiofttion,  he  has  propounded  Tiewa  ol 
tloctriue,  which  have  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The  term 
"just**  or  "righteous,"  as  he  thinks,  is  used  by  Paul,  not  in  the 
clflsaical  or  judicial  sense,  but  in  the  broader,  Old  Testament  aig- 
uificatiou  of  the  worils,  in  which  an  element  of  benevolence  is  in- 
cluded The  "righteousness"  of  Go<l  denotes  his  consistent  pur- 
pose and  procedure  in  the  work  of  saving  his  people.  Christ,  who 
is  fully  conaciouB  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  luve,  carries  out  that 
purpose  in  founding,  and  couductiug  to  its  goul,  the  kingdom  of 
the  redeemed.  His  death  has  no  penal  character,  but  in  it  is  per- 
fected and  evinced  bis  absolute  fidelity  to  bis  diritie  calling.  The 
forgiven  sinner,  by  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  followers, 
becomes  a  partaker  of  his  filial  relation  to  the  Father.  Christ  is 
pronounced  to  be  divine  and  an  object  of  worship,  yet  prcexiatenk 
only  iu  the  redeeming  purpose  of  Qod.  By  the  opponents  of 
Ritschl — Luthardt  and  others— his  doctrine  is  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Jesu^  aa  well  as  with  ortlio* 
dox  ideas  of  the  atonement 

Among  the  foremost  expositors  of  Calvinism  in  Great  Britain, 
ID  the  present  century,  is  the  Baptist  theologian,  Andrew  Fuller 
^^  (1754-1815),  who,  in  this  depjU'tmeut^  holds  among  the 

Baptists,  a  place  as  high  as  that  of  Robert  Hall  as  a 
preacher,  and  that  of  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  as  an  author  of 
profound  essays — the  essay  on  "  Decision  of  Character  "  being  ouo 
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of  the  best  In  Scotland,  Chalmers,  in  hiH  lectures  on  theology, 
like  Fuller,  shows  the  iufiueucd  of  Jonathan  Edwarda 
on  his  conceptions  of  doctrine.  Since  ChulmcrH,  Willuim 
Cunningham  (1805-1861),  and  Robert  S.  CancUish  (lSOG-1873). 
Dot  to  speak  of  other  teachers  and  authors  among  the  liTing,  have 
written  important  works  on  sjrstomatio  theology.  In  the  Methodist 
denomination,  no  work  has  hitherto  been  produced  more 
thorough  and  elaborate  than  the  "Institutes  of  Theol- 
ogy" by  Richard  Watson  (1781-1833). 

In  English  theology,  a  distinctive  and  permanent  influence 
enumated  from  Coleridge,  justly  characterized  by  Be  Quiucey  as  a 
man  of  "most  spacious  intellect."  Unfortunately,  ho 
lorOotorUn.  lacked  an  energy  of  will  proportioned  to  his  intellectual 
gifts.  He  was  at  once  a  true  poet  and  a  pliilosopher  of 
rare  insight.  Versed  in  the  systems  of  Kant,  Jacob!,  and  Schol- 
ling,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  from  these  German  sources  what- 
ever was  congenial  with  his  own  meditations.  Over  barren  places 
in  English  theology  he  poured  a  fertilizing  stream  of  original 
thought.  His  ideas  and  opinions  are  scattered  in  fragmentary 
form  through  his  numerous  writings  As  regards  theology,  they 
make,  in  the  "  Aids  to  Beflection,"  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
character  of  a  system.  Coleridge  insisted  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween nature  and  spirit.  Nature  is  a  realm  where  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect  reigns.  In  the  domain  of  spirit,  there  is  solf-determina* 
tion  and  aelf-consciouaness.  Another  cardinal  point  is  the  distinc- 
tion hetween  reason  and  understanding.  Boasou  in  the  faculty  of 
intuitions  with  regard  to  things  above  sense.  Beason  is  the 
"mind's  eye."  through  which  reahties  ahove  sense  are  immediately 
diBcernod.  The  existence  of  God  is  presupposed  in  the  human 
conscience  :  hence,  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  in  him.  The  proofs 
of  Christianity  are  internal  and  moral.  Coleridge  Las  little  S}-m- 
pathy  with  the  school  of  Paley,  in  which  miracles  ore  the  main 
ground  of  Christian  belief.  Faith  in  Christ  precedes  a  doctrine  re- 
specting the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  a  subject  on  which  Cole- 
ridge advanced  new  views,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  Ho  opposes 
the  Arminian  theory  of  original  sin,  and  assumes  a  timeless  choice 
of  evil  by  the  individual,  as  the  basis  of  conscious  character  and 
aotaona.  The  difierent  theories  of  the  atonement  are  traced  ro- 
apeotively  to  figurative  representations,  in  Scripture,  each  of  these 
theories  choosing  one  of  the  figures — ransom,  satisfaction  of  a 
debt,  etc. — for  its  groundwork.  The  reality  of  the  atonement  is  a 
myateriomi  act  or  work  of  Christ,  the  eff&J.  of  which  is  regeuerS' 
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tion,  liaving  for  it«  conuequenco  delivenuico  from  sin  and  ita  penal 
resultB. 

Ko  movement  in  ^glish  theology  in  the  present  century  eqaab 
in  iniiwrtaneo  the  rise  of  the  TracUrian  school  at  Oxford,  or  of  the 
party  commonly  designated  as  Puseyites.  It  drew  sup- 
port from  that  ncwlj- awakened  sjmpaiby  with  the  life 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  the  romances  of  Scott  ex- 
prftRSfd  nnd  fostcrod.  lU  founders  were  Juhn  Henry  Ncnmuui, 
John  Kehle,  and  a  few  other  fellows  of  Oriel  College.  It  acquired 
a  distinct  being  nbout  the  year  1S30.  Kekle,  the  poet  of  the 
school,  published  "  The  Christian  Tear  "  in  1827.  In  1833,  New- 
man and  Kehle  were  joined  by  Kdward  Bouverie  Puscy,  His  high 
academic,  as  well  as  social  position,  caused  his  name  to  bo  attached 
to  the  party.  The  life  and  soul  of  the  moTement  was  Newman,  a  man 
of  astonishing  subtlety  of  genius,  nnd  in  style  one  of  the  most  cap- 
lirating  autliore  of  his  time.  "Wlien  Puscy  became  the  leader, 
Newman  imd  hiu  associates  hiul  begun  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts 
for  tiie  Times,**  in  which  their  doctrines  and  aims  were  set  forth  in 
a  way  to  attract  in  England  xuiiversal  attention.  Puseyism  was  a 
protest  against  the  growing  liberalism  which  ai>j)eared,  politically, 
in  the  measures  leading  to  the  Beform  Bill,  and  theologicaUj-,  in 
the  spread  of  lutitudiuarian  opinions.  It  was  a  protest  against 
tljo  Erastian  principle  whereby  tlie  Church  was  govcmod  by  the 
State.  It  was  a  rerivtil  of  the  Anglo'Catholic  system,  which  involved 
not  only  an  emphatic  assertion  of  apostolic  succession,  but  also 
high  ideas  of  sacramental  grace  in  general,  and  a  view  of  the  Real 
Presence,  which  was  denied  to  1>6  transubstantiation,  although 
Pusey  said  later  that  it  was  "probably  a  dispute  about  worda" 
A  middle  way — a  via  media — was  sought  between  the  Church  of 
Borne  and  the  Protestant  bodies,  Pusey,  who  was  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  W.13  suspended  from  preaching,  in  1843,  on  account  of  a 
sermon  delivered  by  him  on  the  Eucharist.  This  circumstance  in- 
creased Ilia  celebrity.  Pusey  vindicated  tradition  as  a  source  of 
doctrine,  and  held  to  the  authoritative  character  of  doctrinal  deci* 
sious  mode  by  councils  prior  to  the  dirision  of  the  Eastern  and 
"Western  ChurcheH.  To  bring  to  pass  a  union  of  the  prelotioal 
bodies — the  Churches  of  Rome,  of  the  East,  and  of  England — waa 
a  cherished  aim  of  his  party.  Newman,  not  able  to  satisfy  himself 
with  a  position  midway  between  Luther  and  Bome — even  under 
the  Romanizing  construction  for  which,  in  tract  number  90,  he 
tried  to  6nd  room  even  in  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles — entered  the 
Boman  communion.     His  own  account  of  the  progress  of  his  meo' 
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tal  history  ie  preeentei)  in  tbe  religious  autobiogmphy,  the  "Apo- 
logia pro  Vita  sua."  There  were  not  a  few  other  convertB  from  the 
TractarifUi  school  to  the  Papal  Church.  Among  them  vms  Faber 
an  eloquent  preacher  and  gifted  bymn-writer,  and  Manning,  after- 
ward archbiehop  and  cartlinal.  The  Oxford  school,  whatever 
faults  belonged  to  it,  infused  a  new  life  into  tbe  services  of  the 
EBtabKidied  Oburch,  revived  a  purer  taste  io  church  architecture, 
and  promoted  the  study  of  Church  history. 

The  Puseyites  proved  the  most  active  branch  of  the  High  Church 
party.  Another  and  older  division  clung  to  apostolical  succes- 
sion and  the  trausmission  of  grace  iu  tbe  Epiacopol 
order,  but  set  a  higher  value  on  the  Establish meot,  and 
did  not  sympathize  with  other  peculiarities  of  the  Ox- 
ford school.  The  Ritunliets  sought  to  modify  tbe  ceremonies  of 
worship  iu  order  to  set  them  iu  accord  with  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Heal  Presence,  and  cognate  dogmatic  views  of  tbe  Tractarian 
party.  In  these  approaches  to  tbe  ritual  of  tlie  Church  of  Borne 
Pusey  felt  no  interest,  but  he  was  rendy  to  defend  the  elerg^inen 
who,  on  account  of  them,  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  law. 
He  remained  a  steadfast  adversary  of  libendism  and  rationalism 
in  theology.  In  the  "Eesays  and  Reviews"  was  published  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  Anglican  clergymen,  in  somo  of  which  ration- 
alistic opinions  of  an  advanced  tj-pe  were  otlvocatetL  Puaey  was 
active  in  the  effort  to  convict  the  authors  of  heresy.  Tlie  verdict 
of  the  legal  tribunal,  which  decided,  that  a  clergyman  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish Church  was  not  required  by  the  Articles  to  Iwlieve  and  teach 
the  doctrine  of  endless  puuisbment,  hiul  tbe  eCfyct  to  weaken  still 
more  the  attachment  of  the  Puseyito  party  to  the  union  of  Church 
and  State. 

The  Broad  Church  party  has  naturally  comprised  in  it  many 
varieties  of  temperament  and  opinion.  It  might  be  considered  a 
Th«BTO^  oontinuanoe  or  revival  of  tbe  Latitudinariau  school  of 
chiiroh  p«Tty,  ^i,g  seventeenth  century.  A  desire  to  make  tbe  Estab- 
lished Church  as  comprehenaive  aa  possible,  and  to  make  it  really 
the  Church  of  Uie  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  departure  from  the  dogmatic  views  usually  eutertuiued.  The 
Broad  Church  party,  in  several  of  its  modern  pliases,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  influence  of  Coleridge.  Tlie  idea  of  compre- 
hetmon  and  the  denial  of  the  tenet  of  apostolic  succession  were 

LTba  Euu«r  prominent  in  the  writings  of  a  class  of  divines  who  have 
OrtoiKiwoi.  tjQ^Q  termed  the  Earlier  Oriel  school,  in  distinrtioo 
from  the  Tractariaus,  several  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  »aiH# 
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college,  but  roee  lo  influence  a  little  laiar.  Of  this  earlier  achoc^ 
Bicbord  Wfaatole;  (1787-1803).  afterwartis  Archbishop  of  Dublio 
flnd  Thomas  Aruold  (1795-1842),  who  became  the  master  of  Rugb« 
Scboul,  were  distinguiBheU  leaders.  Tbe  [ximtion  relative  to  tbfl 
Church  and  the  function  of  prelates  in  "Whateley's  book  on  "Tha 
Kingdom  of  Olirist "  ia  the  antipodc  of  thai  taken  by  the  Ox- 
ford School.  Arnold  waa  an  ailvocate  of  Hooker's  theory  of  tlie 
identity  of  Clinrch  and  State.  As  a  biblical  critic  and  interpreter, 
he  used  a  freedom  not  cousiateut  with  the  traditional  formulas  of  in-* 
spiratioD,  which  he  did  not  accept  Arnold  and  Whateley  conteatleii 
Btrenuoualy  against  all  the  distinctive  Puaeyite  doctrioes.  Neither  of 
them  would  shut  the  Joor  against  innovations  in  theology ;  but  they 
were  not  inclined  to  religious  specuhition  or  to  mystical  thonghL 
In  this  they  differed  widely  from  FreJerick  Denison  Maurice  (1805- 
1872),  the  author  of  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  "Theological 
Easoys,"  not  to  speak  of  many  other  works  from  his  pen  on  themes 
of  religion  and  philosophy.  Maurice  exerted  a  powerfiU  influence 
in  difiusLug  a  more  spiiitual  type  of  Broad  Church  ih&- 
Brood  Church  ology.  Milman,  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  the  most  eminetifc 
'*'^*  of  recent  Knglish  authors  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  Arch- 

deacon Julius  Haie,  who  wTote  the  "Mission  of  the  Comforter;* 
Charles  Kingsley,  preacher,  poet,  and  novelist ;  F.  W.  Kobertaon, 
whose  sermons  are  among  the  ablest  and  most  original  produota  of 
the  modern  pulpit;  Tbirlwall,  a  bishop  of  solid  learning  and 
robust  intelligence  ;  Arthur  Stanley,  Bean  of  Westminat«r,  who  in- 
fused into  his  "  History  of  tho  Jewish  Church,"  and  his  other  wriU 
ings,  a  literary  charm  not  often  equalled,  were  classified  with  tha 
Broad  Church  in  tho  Anglican  body.  Beyond  the  pale  of  this 
boily,  Tliomas  Ei-sHne,  of  Linlathen  (1788-1870),  by  his  books, 
and  still  more  by  his  conversation,  was  effective  in  promoting 
kiu<h*ed  tendencies  in  theological  belief. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  the  Low  Church,  or  "Evangehcal  "  portion  of  this 
TU  Low  Anglican  body,  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  inflo- 
oiMweh  twrty.  Q^ce.  They  made  little  account  of  aiwstolic  successioD. 
and  had  little  to  say  of  sacramental  grace.  Their  activity  was 
rather  in  the  sphere  of  practical  religion  than  of  theological  scieDoe^, 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the 
school.  Among  their  preachers,  besides  Romaine  and  N<>wton>  were 
Robert  Cecil,  and  Thomas  Scott,  author  of  a  once  famous  Com- 
mentary. Among  the  laymen  connected  with  them,  as  we  hare 
seen,  were  William  Wilberforce  and  the  poet  Cowper.     After  the 
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rise  of  the  Tractarian  and  Broad  Ghnrch  parties,  their  influenod, 
although  still  strongs  waa  relatively  dimiaiahed. 

We  havo  now  to  glance  at  more  recent  discuasions  in  philoso- 
phy'' and  theolog)'.  The  most  einineut  teacher  of  the  Scottish 
Tba  soottui  philosophy,  and  the  most  learned  of  that  school,  wtis  Sir 
m^pbj.  TYiiiiam  Hamilton  (1788-1856).  He  maintained  R*id'a 
doctrine  of  an  immediate,  face-to-face  perception  of  the  external 
object  He  held  that  we  cannot  conceiTe,  in  the  proper  sense,  of 
the  infinite — that  the  range  of  our  power  of  conception  lies  between 
two  extremes,  one  of  which,  however,  must  be  real.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  free-will,  which  would  involve  au  absolute  beginning,  nor 
can  we  conceive  of  the  opposite,  which  would  involve  an  infinite 
series  of  causes.  We  are  bound  to  believe  in  free-will  by  the  dic- 
tates of  our  moral  nature.  On  the  aaino  foundation,  the  demand  of 
our  moral  nature,  our  faith  in  God,  reposes.  On  the  basis  of  this 
philosophy,  Mansel  (1820-1871).  in  his  "Limits  of  Beligioua 
Thought,"  endeavored  to  show  that  neither  dogmatic  theology  nor 
rationalism  has  any  solid  ground  to  rest  upon,  since  all  our  appre- 
hensions of  God  and  of  his  attributes  are  relative,  are  such  only  as 
finite  creatures  ore  capable  of,  who  cannot  know  him  as  he  is  in 
himself.  The  philosophy  of  Hume  was  reproduced  by  John  Stuart 
J.  a.  Mil,  Mill,  who  accounts  for  intuitions  by  tracing  them  back 
'  to  impressions  which  are  derived  from  an  experience  that 

begins  in  iu&ncy,  and  ore  so  frequently  conjoined  as  to  seem  native 
to  the  mind.  Causation  he  made  to  be  another  name  for  the  in- 
variable  association  of  phenomena,  by  which  an  expectation  as  to 
their  recurrence  is  created  that  is  delusively  thought  to  be  instinc- 
tive. In  his  later  writings  Alill  was  disposed  to  believe  in  a  form  of 
theism,  and  to  find  considerations  favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  a  fu- 
ture life.  In  connection  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  which,  as  pro- 
Bjit«uaf  H<c.  pounded  by  Darwin,  was  spreading  among  Naturalists, 
tortSpmoCT.  Hej^rt  Spencer  constructed  a  general  system  of  phi- 
losophy. He  availed  himself  of  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  and 
Hansel,  that  our  knowledge  is  rchitive.  Of  things  in  themselves, 
he  affirmed,  we  know  nothing.  Behind  and  below  all  phenomena 
is  on  inscrutable  something,  of  which  we  have  a  vague  couscioua- 
nesa,  and  which  is  termed  the  Unknowsble.  Yet  jwicer  is  ascribed 
to  this  infinite  something.  But  power,  in  itself  considered,  we 
cannot  know.  The  inference  is  that  theology  is  a  fiction.  If  the 
premises  are  accepted,  a  like  inference,  it  is  plain,  should  be  drawn 
in  relation  to  physical  and  natural  science.  Spencer's  system  in- 
Tolves  a  Urge  profession  of  humility  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  human 
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iniiiil.  It  is  an  unBUcceesfol  attompb  to  combine  Poaitiviam  and 
PuntbeiaiQ  in  a  cuuBlstent  nystem.  Spencer's  theory  as  to  tba 
ori[^n  of  religion  is,  tliat  it  begina  lu  tbe  worship  of  ancestoFB. 
But  how  does  tUia  i>riinitivo  worship  arise?  Thero  must  be  a 
belief  thnt  the  dond  aurvivo  ;  nnd  this  belief  is  acquired  bj 
dreams  in  which  they  are  pvesenied  as  alive,  and  by  maladies 
like  insanity,  iu  which  ghoats  aeem  to  come  and  go.  Xhe  relig- 
ions of  the  world  ore  referred  to  theae  and  like  delnsionB  of 
savage  progenitors. 

In    Fnuice.  the  BeDaualistio  and  materialistic  school  was  vio- 
torioualy  assailed  by  a  school  of  philofloijhy,  spiritual  and  eclectic  in 
EciMtidnn      ^^^  character,  of  which  Royer-Collard  (17G3-1846)  was 
In  Fm.M».       tjjQ  f  ouuder.     He  was  a  disciple  of  Beid.     The  work  that 
he  began  was  carried  forward  by  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867)  and 
his  followers,  of  whom  Jouflroy  (1796-1842)  was  the  ablest.     Xjiter, 
uuder  the  imsiMces  of  Auguate  Comte  (1798-1857)  the  grounds  of 
theism  were  once  more  attacked.     From  liim  sprang  the  Positiv- 
iat  Bchool.     He  taught  that  wo  know  only  phenomeua, 
or  things  aa  manifested  to  our  coDSciouaneas.     Of  ef* 
ficient  or  fimil  cnuses  we  have  no  knowledge.     There  ia  no  ptoof 
of  their  existence.     There  are  three  atagca  of  thought,  the  mjtho* 
logiciU,  which  is  due  to  the  personifying  imagination ;  the  metaphysi- 
ciU,  which  resolves  divine  persons  into  substniicea  and  causes ;  and 
the  positivist^  which  lauds  iu  confessed  ignorance  of  augbt  aave 
facta,  lo  be  arrange<l  acconling  to  their  degree  of  likeneas  or  un- 
likeuess,  and  iu  chronological  order.     In  his  old  ago,  hanng  by 
his  theory  abolished  religion,  Comte  sought  to  bring  it  back  in 
the  form  of  a  seutlmcntiJ  worship  of  liiimauity,  of  which  woman, 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  itt  particular,  is  the  symbol. 

In  Oormany,  among  the  doctrines  propounded  in  tbe  anarchy 
which  followed  the  disintegration  of  the  Hegelian  scliool,  Peaaimiam 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  This  ia  the  philosophy  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Vou  Hortmaiin.  Its  purport  ia  that 
the  world  is  ratlically  and  essentially  evil,  and  personal  existence 
ia  ft  curse  from  whicli  tbe  ouly  refuge  ia  the  hope  of  amuhilation. 
Theutic  Tlieiam  has  found  able  defeudera  and  expositors  in  such 
ptuowphj.  pbilosophera  aa  Ulrici,  Trendelenburg,  and  Lotze.  The 
last-named  author,  in  hia  "  Microcosm,"  and  in  other  treatises,  has 
shown  that  the  belief  iu  a  Ood  with  personal  and  moral  attributes 
ia  required  by  the  facta  resjMJCting  the  constitution  of  nature  aa 
urell  as  of  man.  which  modern  science  baa  brought  to  light 

The  reUgiou9  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  sprung  up  ia 
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connection  with  the  discoToriefl  and  speculations  of  physical  Bcieuce, 
and  through  the  assaults  of  Puutheisiu  and  Foi^itivism,  have  given 
j^pai'jgttie  great  prominence  to  Apologetic  theologj'.  This  ia  seen 
tiieoionr*  in  the  DumerouH  defences  of  theism  which  havo  ap- 
peared in  recent  years.  It  is  manifest,  also,  in  the  wide-aprcatl  in- 
vestigation of  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  view  to  bo  taken  of  their  inspiration.  During  the  last  century, 
sinoe  the  rise  of  geology,  inquiries,  which  began  with  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Coperuicau  theory,  respecting  the  relation  of  bib- 
lical teaching  to  naturid  science,  have  excited  much  interest.  The 
critical  examination  of  the  3criptures>  apart  from  this  particular 
question,  and  the  scrutiny  applied  to  the  history  of  the  beginnings 
and  early  days  of  Christianity,  have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
vemy  and  to  the  publication  of  numberless  treatises  and  essays. 
The  recognition  of  the  gradually  developing  character  of  Divine 
revelation  has  served  to  remove  many  sources  of  perplexity  in  the 
biblical  books,  especially  those  of  the  Old  Testament  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  documentti  which  have  been  supposed  to 
enter  into  their  structure,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of  different 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  legal  and  ceremonial  system,  have 
long  beeuj  ond  still  are,  themes  of  scholarly  inquiry  and  animated 
debate.  Since  the  rise  of  the  Tubingen  school,  doubts  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  Qospel,  and  arguments  on  the  negative 
aide,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  works  in  vindication  of  the  Jo* 
hannine  authorshijx 

Modem  biblical  study  has  affected  the  views  taken  of  the  in- 
Bjuration  of  the  sacred  writers.  "While  the  former  opinions  on  this 
iiup(nticmo(  subject  have  still  extensively  prevailed,  their  correctness 
UMBUiJfc  Ijj^a  been  called  in  quesliou,  not  only  by  assailants  of 
revelation,  but  also  by  numerous  scholara  and  writers  within  the 
pale  of  the  evangelical  churches.  These  have  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  far  modifying  accepte<l  formulas  as  to  make  room  for 
the  concession  of  liistorical  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
even  for  occasional  im|>erfection6  in  modes  of  reasoning  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  passages  by  New  Testament 
authors.  Theologians  have  called  attention  to  the  distiuetion  be- 
tween revelation  and  inspiration.  One  of  the  writers  who  has  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  inspiration  from  a  new  point  of  view  is  Cole- 
ridge. He  denies  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  ports, 
both  in  matters  of  fact  and  of  doctrine.  He  brings  forward  the 
suggestion  that  the  spirit  of  the  Book,  as  a  whole,  is  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  each  separate  portion.     On  this  principle,  the  Bible,  as  p 
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wbule,  18  still  the  nile  of  faith.     Botbe,  the  eminent  OennaD  tbeo- 
logiiiu,  in  like  uiaiuier  fiuila  ia  tUe  .Scriptures  a  self- rectifying,  aa 
well  OS  aelf-cxpliuning  cliarocter,  bo  ibut  wbatever  criticism    may 
juatly  bo  mode  ou  a  2>'trUcular  item  of  (eachiiig  ia  authorized  bj 
the  Bible  itself  and  the  cuUecliTc  impression  which    the    Bible 
makes.     Kotke  eho  cllatiuguisbes  between  the  doctrinea  taught  br 
the  apoBtlea,  and  the  arguments  which  thejuae  in  support  of  them. 
He  holdfl  that  while  the  doctrine8  may  be  revealed  to  theoij  and 
may  lie  ^Tilhin  the  range  of  the  intuition  of  faith,  the  reasoning  in 
defence  of  them,  including  the  a])])eala  to  Old  Testament  paaaageo^ 
may  not  be  wholly  free  from  imperfections,  due  to  limited  knowledge 
and  peculiarities  of  education.     Domer  is  one  of  a  school  of  U]eo> 
logiana  who  call  in  the  aid  of  "  the  Chriatian  consciousneas  "  as  a 
judge  aa  well  as  interpreter  of  the  sacred  volume.     One  form  of 
thiu  docb'ine  is  (hat  the  experience,  or  the  state  of  mind  and  heui^ 
which  the  gospel,  in  its  central  and  essential  elements,  eTokes  in 
the  believer,  may  serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  or 
Vidue  of  collateral  or  subordinate  particulars  of  biblical  teaching. 
A  mode  of  thought,  now  prevalent,  has  been  thus  described  lately 
by  a  Scottish  theological  leader,  ortiiodox  in  his  beliefs,  Dr.  Robert 
Rainy : — 

**It  hu  to  do  with  tlie  method  or  habit  of  ourylng  on  the  intsrpret«UoB 
of  Horiptiirv.  Cut  vnjivctaU/  it  ia  ooncvrnud  vrMh  the  coaditfons  niid«r  whkli 
tht)  prooufls  ot  drftwiug  forth  Scri[)tnre  teaching  luto  docUiual  coaoluaions  moIi 
U  the  Christian  and  Ihti  Church  nay  cininl  to  bu  artlcltw  of  f&lth.  Thia  is  Dol 
to  b«  gont)  about  quite  so  Giiuplv  or  directiv  k<  it  was  vrout  to  be.  It  sevina 
that  more  elaborate  paiiis  are  needed  to  niuko  Bure  of  the  main  iat«nUosi  of 
the  intipired  «riti<r,  and  to  weigh  the  relation  in  which  hii  Tarions  attemncea 
itand  to  tlint  midn  tnt<>otion.  MoreOTer,  efTort  Is  needed  to  coDceivt!  preeiavir 
what  the  writer  waa  oouBcious  of.  as  rerealed  truth  infused  into  the  totai  ct 
his  kuowlfedgo  and  inipresiion,  and  what  Iik  luiUls  fnrlh  to  uit  in  tbU  character. 
And  thun  wo  must  estimate  what  this  si^ifii^s  or  imports  to  us,  when  jt  ia  to 
bucum*!  jiart  of  that  totftl  of  knowledge  or  impri'^siun  which,  as  jet,  we  hare 
ftttalned  from  nature  or  from  Scripture.  It  Is  a  hesitation  lest  we  abould  too 
easily  trust  to  aurface  impreamonB,  and  impute  an  effect  to  free  and  fervent 
B{>oech  which  is  more  or  other  than  was  intended,  and  abould  too  haattly  ap- 
proprialo  phrases  which  take  a  different  sense  in  our  minds  from  that  which 
thej  had  in  an  apostle's.  It  comes  very  much  to  this,  that  an  old  rale  of  inter' 
pretation  is  imagined  to  have  a  wider  range  of  applioatton  than  need  to  be  per> 
cuived-  Probably  this  ta  a  wholesome  tendencr,  or  will  eventually  prore  to 
be  so,  In  so  far  a»  tt  imposes  the  most  needful  care  that  the  Inspired  teaching 
■hall  be  apprehended  in  its  desired  proportion  and  emphaats.  and  shall  r»> 
Teal  \i9  proportion  and  emphasU  to  denisens  of  other  lauds  and  other  agea. 
So  far  it  i«  wbolHScmu,  IVrhaps,  on  the  other  huid,  It  works  in  oompsay 
vith  a  frcmewhat  exaggerated  impression  as  to  the  degree  In  which  any  tndh 
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fresh  precaations  can  Bnally  modify  Ilia  conclaEions  which  Soriptarfi  var- 
raots,  and  which  the  Church  has  drawn.  Bat  meanwhile,  at  anj  rate,  this 
operation,  Like  others  that  are  going  on,  is  in  prognMa," 


» 


In  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrine  of  the  federal 
headship  of  Adam  and  of  the  imputation  of  sin  on  the  ground  of 
The  (lootrin*  ^  covenant,  has  continued  to  prevail  among  large  bodies 
oiiin.  qJ  Calvinists.     The  Arminian  conception  of  original  ain 

has  remained,  not  only  among  the  Methodists  but  among  many 
belonging  to  other  Cliristian  bodies  ;  while  the  New  England  view 
of  an  inherited  proclivity  to  sin,  coupled  with  a  "  natural  abiUty,** 
never  exercised  by  the  unconverted,  to  avoid  it,  has  rctoined  ita 
hold  on  numerous  adlierents.  Meantime,  other  aoliitions  of  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  origin  and  dissemiuation  of  moral  evil 
icatior.  have  been  broached.    Julius  Mtlller,  in  a  work  of  mas- 

isoi-iwB.  ^j.jy  ability,  on  the  doctrine  of  sin,  has  advocated  the 
hypothesis  of  a  timeless  pre-esiatence  and  fall  of  the  individuals  of 
the  race — the  supposition  of  Origen.  This  theory  was  maintained, 
aa  was  remarked  above,  by  Coleridge.  The  doctrine  of  a  fall  of  tlio 
indiriduats  of  tlie  race  in  a  pre-existent  state  has  been  defended  in 
"The  Conflict  of  Ages,"  a  vigorous  treatise  from  the  pen  of  an 
American  writer,  Dr.  Edward  Beecher. 

The  concentration  of  attention  upon  the  life,  the  person,  and 
the  work  of  Christ,  is  characteristic  of  the  recent  theology.  The 
issue,  in  different  countries,  of  so  many  biographies  of 
Jesus,  indicates  the  profound  interest  that  is  felt  in  the 
subject  This  interest  extends  beyond  the  simple  curiosity  to 
ascertain  what  occurred  in  connection  with  his  earthly  career.  It 
embraces  au  ardeut  desire  to  penetrate,  so  to  speak,  within  his 
consciousness,  and  to  obtain  a  practical  and  satisfactory  conception 
of  the  ongoing  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  life.  TMiere  the  ancient 
creeds  which  assert  his  divinity  and  his  humanity  are  still  ac- 
cepted, there  is  often  manifest  an  earnest  wish  to  arrive  at  some 
Tht  inixnu-  clcarcr  view  of  the  import  and  effect  of  the  Incarnation. 
"""-  Among  the  hj,-potheses  which  have  been  suggeeted  and 

supported  to  meet  this  inquiry,  two  in  particular  merit  attention. 
One  is  the  theory  of  **  the  Kenosis  "— thot  is,  the  theory  that,  dur- 
ing Die  life  of  Jesus,  prior  to  his  ascension  and  glorification,  he  was 
not  in  the  full  exercise  of  Divine  attributes,  as  omnipotence  and 
omniscience.  The  incarnation  involved,  it  is  said,  the  temporarj' 
laying  aside  of  these  infinite  powers,  as  for  as  their  full  activity  is 
roncemed,  a  "depotcntiation  "  of  the  divine  Word,  or  Logos.     The 
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other  theory  is  that  of  a  grndnol  union  of  the  ^vine  and  hTunan 
uuturcs,  a  uuion.  real,  to  be  sure,  at  the  begLnning,  but  produciiig 
its  effects  In  the  consciouBuesa  of  Jesus  by  degrees,  tbrough  a  pro 
cess  that  keeps  pace  with  the  unfoUling  of  his  human  powers  and 
the  development  of  his  spotlees  character  to  a  mature  perfectioo. 
In  this  way,  it  is  proposed  to  account  for  the  limitations  of  his 
knowledge  and  power  during  his  sojourn  among  men.  The  former 
of  the  two  hypotheses  counts  among  its  advocates  Julius  MOller ; 
the  latter  is  upheld  by  Dorner. 

The  judicial  view  of  the  Atonement,  founded  on  Anselmic  ideas, 
and  the  governmental  view,  as  expounded  by  Grotius  and  tbe 
younger  Edwards,  have  each  of  them  continued  to  com- 
mand the  assent  of  largo  bodies  of  Christians.  But  a 
deep  interest  has  been  awakeued,  during  the  recent  period,  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  which  give  to  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  its  efficacy,  and  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  the  inmost  sourco 
of  the  Saviour's  sufferings,  especially  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
cross.  Another  characteristic  of  the  more  recent  theology'  is  the 
tendency  to  regard  the  atonement  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  incar^ 
nation,  instead  of  disjoining  the  one  from  the  other,  and  consider- 
ing the  inctirnation  as  simply  a  condition  and  means  of  giving  to 
the  atoning  death  an  adequate  value.  The  "  moral  view  "  of  the 
atonement,  which  either  takes  away  its  expiatory  relation  or 
makes  it  more  incidental  and  aubordinftte,  has  had  of  late,  in  tb« 
different  Protestant  countries,  a  considerable  number  of  advocatea. 
In  the  United  States,  it  was  presented  in  a  treatise  on  "Vicariooa 
Sacriilce,'*  by  Horace  Bushnell,  a  preacher  remarkabli 
for  his  genius  and  for  his  elevated  Christian  feeling,  min-' 
gled  with  a  bold  speculative  turn  of  mind.  He  had  previously 
presented,  in  his  '*  God  in  Christ  "and  "  Christ  in  Theology,"  a  view 
of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  which  was  not  easy  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  SabelUan  or  Patripossianist  conceptioiL 
In  the  treatise  referred  to  above,  the  atonement  was  resolved  intoJ 
the  impression  of  God's  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  is  incidentally  < 
made  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  endured  while  on  the 
merciful  errand  of  bringing  men  to  repentance  and  to  the  Father's  , 
house.  In  a  later  publication,  "  Forgiveness  and  Idw,"  he  modifiedl 
his  view,  repreaenliug  that  the  suffering  to  which  God  in  Christ 
freely  submitted  was  the  indispensable  means  of  realizing  in  him- 
self that  feeling  of  clemency  which  was  obstructed  in  ita  outflow 
by  his  sense  of  wi-oug  and  his  holy  displeasui'e. 

A  Scottish  theologian,  J.  McLeod  Ctunpbell,  Ib  a  suggeetiv^ 
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and  devout  voIuido  on  the  atonement>  makes  its  main  element  to 
be  a  rcpeutauce  on  the  part  of  Christ — the  element  of 
self-bhime  being,  of  course,  absent — for  the  sina  of  mac- 
kind.  He  realized  in  consciouBnesa  the  full  depth  of  human  guilt, 
and  the  feeling'  of  condemnation  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  out  of  a 
heart  thus  complete  in  its  sympathy  with  the  holiness  as  well  aa 
mercy  of  God,  and  with  the  guilty  and  forlorn  condition  of  men, 
he  prayed  for  their  forgiveneBS.  The  means  by  which  Christ  at- 
tained to  this  coiisciousneas  was  the  experience  of  sufifering— the 
experience  of  dcuth,  which  is  "  the  wages  of  sin."  He  is  thus  and 
then  enabled  to  respond  with  an  "  amen  "  to  the  Divine  condemna- 
tion of  siu.  Faith  is  the  "  amen  "  of  the  sinful  human  soul  to 
this  reepouse  of  Jesus.  The  sonship  which  he  has  realized  in  him- 
self }ie  imparts  to  believers. 

Of  a  kindred  character  is  the  exposition  of  the  subject  by  Bothe. 
God  is  disposed  to  forgive  sin,  but  is  prevented  by  his  holiness 
from  doing  what  would  lend  to  sin  encouragement.  He 
can  forgive,  however,  and  his  holiness,  which  hates  sin 
and  desires  it  to  cease,  prompts  him  to  forgive,  provided 
tho  act  of  forgiveness  can  bo  made  the  beginning,  as  it  plainly  is, 
and  an  indinpensable  pre-refjuiflite,  of  a  new  life  of  obedience  and 
love.  Christ  makes  sin  forgivable  by  providing  this  basis  for  par- 
don. He  midics  himself  tho  instrument  of  the  world's  regeneration, 
by  himself  attaining  to  spiritual  perfection  through  victory  over 
temptation — victory  at  tho  coat  of  life.  On  this  path  he  ascends 
to  the  glorified  state,  in  which,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  can  act 
on  the  hearts  of  sinful  men,  and  create  in  all  who  give  themselves 
up  to  him,  to  be  moulded  in  his  image,  a  participation  in  son- 
ship,  and  in  the  heavenly  purity  and  blessedness  which  follow 
in  its  train. 

On  the  Bubjeot  of  eschatology,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  recent 
period  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  mode  of  the  resurrection  baa 
Tto  nMiReD-  «ipid1y  gained  gi-ound  in  oppomtion  to  the  idea  of  a  re- 
oDd  owobu^  conatruction  from  its  ruins  of  the  material  body  which 
orchrM.  J3  deposited  in  the  grave.  Tlie  more  common  belief  in 
later  times  has  been  that  Christianity  will  continue  to  spread  until 
mankind  are  sulxlued  to  Christ,  and  society  has  become  thoroughly 
leavened  with  hia  spirit,  nnd  that  his  visible  coming  will  then  take 
place.  Not  a  few  Protestant  Christians,  however,  have  held  to  a 
pre-millenuial  advent  of  the  Lord,  and  have  looked  for  do  Buch  tri- 
timph  of  the  gospel  prior  to  that  event.  From  time  to  time,  parties 
have  arisen  by  whom  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  has  been  confi- 
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dently  predicted.    Enthusiasts  have  oocasioiiallj  set  particnUr  dmji 
when  this  consummation  was  expected  to  occnr. 

"WitluD  eTftugelical  bodies,  modifications  of  belief  on  the  Rnbjecl 
of  the  future  Btate  of  the  wicked  have  won  more  or  Ifss  acceptance. 
In  I^gland,  the  doctrine  that  fatnre  punishment  is  endlees  ms 
rejected  by  the  eminent  Biiplist  author,  John  Faster,  and,  on  bud- 
ilar  grounds,  by  an  honored  Congregational  minister,  Thomas  Bin- 
noy  (1798-1874).  It  was  called  in  question  by  F.  D.  Maurice  and 
some  other  dtnnea  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In  Germany,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  doctrhie  of  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  very  lieing  of  such  aa  perse- 
vere in  impenitence,  as  the  natural  effect  of  sin  on  the  spiritual 
nature,  has  had  its  adherents.  In  Germany,  one  of  its  advoc&tea 
was  the  celobrnted  theologian.  Richanl  Rothe.  The  explicit  hope 
of  a  final  re»toration  to  holiness  of  all  who  deport  from  this  life 
in  &  state  of  imj)eiiitence  has  been  cherished  by  some.  Ne&nder 
and  some  other  leading  German  theologians  of  the  liberal  eTon- 
gelica)  school  hare  expressed  themselves  as  doubtful  on  this  point 
Julius  MdUer  held  that  the  arguments  for  such  a  belief — which 
was  adopied  by  Schleiermacher — are  insufficient.  He  points  out 
the  frequent  connection  in  which  restorattonism  is  made  to  stand 
with  a  pantheistic  theory  of  the  necessary  evolution  of  good 
out  of  eriL  Domer  denies  that  such  a  consummation  can  be  an 
object  of  confident  expectation.  Especially  among  German  the- 
ologians of  this  school,  the  opinion  has  come  to  prevail  that  in  an 
intermediate  state  the  gospel  will  be  taught  to  the  heathen  who 
liave  not  heard  it  within  the  bounds  of  this  life,  and  have,  therefore, 
never  rejectetl  its  oSTers  of  mercy.  This  was  the  belief  of  MoUer, 
Tholuck,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  theology  and  oommeDtstor, 
and  of  other  German  teachers  and  writers.  By  MQller  it  is  set 
forth  in  conjunction  with  a  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  and  de- 
velopment of  character  in  general,  and  of  sinful  character  in  par- 
ticular. Character  is  built  up  by  the  exercise  of  free-will,  and 
tenda  to  permanence.  As  character,  under  the  influence  of  the 
motives  that  address  the  soul,  moves  onward  to  the  final  stage,  it 
meets  with  tumiug-poiuts  where  a  radical  change  may  talc©  place ; 
but  a  reversal  of  its  bent  becomes  less  and  less  practicable.  At 
last  obduracy  cuts  off  hope.  This  hopeless  bondage  to  evil  follows 
upon  the  wilful  rejection  of  Gotl's  redeeming  love.  The  one  unpar* 
douable  sin  is  (hat  of  resiHtance  t<>  the  Holy  Spirit  No  other  or  high- 
er agency  exists  for  the  recovery  of  the  will  from  its  slavery.  Dor 
oer,  in  his  '*  System  of  Thwlogy,"  lias  expounded  this  conceplioa 
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He  holds  diatiDcUy  that  the  final  teat,  where  the  alternative  of  right 
choice  ia  obduracy,  is  possible  only  when  the  gospel  is  explicitly 
revealed,  and  God  is  manifested  in  the  light  of  a  merciful  ^viour. 
That  there  will  be  a  "  probation  '*  in  the  next  world  for  the  heathen 
who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  tlie  gospel,  has  been  auggeated  as 
a  plausible  hypothesis,  or  as  a  probable  truth,  by  a  number  of  the- 
ological writers  in  England  and  America.  This  view  has  been  re- 
cently propounded  in  the  United  States,  by  theologians  of  Andover, 
in  a  series  of  discussions,  collected  in  a  volume  entitled  "Progressive 
Orthodoiy  "  (188G). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRISTIAN   PIKTT   AWD   CHRISTIAN   PHILANTiniOPT. 

Thb  preceding  record  of  religious  movements  in  later  times  haa 
involved  some  account  of  different  phases  of  piety  and  religious 
life.  A  very  systematic  treatment  of  a  theme  so  complex  is  hardly 
practicable  within  the  limiia  of  this  chapter. 

The  last  two  centuries  have  been  a  period  of  revolution.  Politi- 
cal revolutions  have  swept  away  medtwval  institutions  in  Europe, 
Aft*  o»  «To^  fl-°*^  i"  America  formed  a  great  federative  democracy  out 
inuooa.  Qf  n  group  of  colouial  prOTiuces.    There  has  lieen  a  revo- 

lution in  the  world  of  letters,  in  education,  science,  and  philosophy. 
Marvellous  inventions  have  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  near  together.  Christianity  has  been  called  upon  to  adapt 
itself  to  this  new  order  of  things,  to  fulfil  its  heaven-appointed  mis- 
sion under  altered  circumstancea 

Literature  haa  ceased  to  be  the  product  of  the  eoclesiastical 
spirit.  It  has  asserted  its  freedom.  It  has  drawn  its  materials 
from  the  soul  within  and  from  nature  without.,  from 
ancient  art  and  letters,  from  human  history  in  its  broad- 
est extent.  It  is  not  of  necesaitr,  for  this  reason,  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  conceptions  of  the  gospel ;  for  even  as  related  to  the 
activities  and  products  of  the  iutellect,  the  kingdom  of  God  "ig 
like  unto  leaven."  All  depends  on  whether  Christian  views  of  the 
universe  and  of  man,  and  ChriBtian  Ideals  of  character,  elicit  sym- 
pathy or  autipathy.  Poetry — to  aingle  out  one  department  of  lit- 
erature— takes  its  tone  from  the  political  and  social  struggles  of 
the  time,  or  else  from  the  reigning  philosophy.  Shelley,  with  bis 
sensitive  nature,  at  a  time  of  popular  uprising  agtiinst  Uxanny,  was 
prepared  to  imbibe  from  French  wiitora  denials  of  i-cccived  doo- 
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trines  in  religion,  and  to  cany  his  wild  crusftde  against  oonvetition 
alism  to  the  extreme  of  (liaccuxting  obligations  hollowed  by  cUvina 
and  hiimiin  law.  Yet  Christian  clement^  are  to  be  recoguized  in 
Shelley's  early  passion  for  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  hia  grief 
and  anger  at  brut^il  oppression,  first  brought  home  to  his  peroep> 
tion  through  voices  heard  from  a  school-room — Toices  that 

•'  Were  but  ono  pclio  from  a  world  of  woes — 
The  tiftnh  knd  gr&tlng  strife  of  t^TRnta  uid  of  foes." 

Tlio  sentimentolism  which  found  its  egotiatic,  passionate  expression 
in  "Manfred  '  and  other  pocma  of  Byron,  and  in  Goethe's  *'  Soxrows 
of  Werther/'  the  production  of  liia  tiuripe  youth,  was  at  least  a  wit- 
ness to  the  discontent  of  the  soul  with  itself  and  to  its  hunger  for  an 
unattained  good.  In  Enghsh  poetry,  the  names  of  Cowper,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Tennyson,  suggest  the  advance  mode  above  the 
plane  of  the  classical  school  of  the  last  century,  the  school  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  In  the  later  poets  we  find  a  sympathy  with 
higher  truth  and  with  aspirations  in  accord  witli  the  gospel. 

In  Gei-many,  Schiller,  in  his  early  career  as  a  poet,  was  strongly 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Kaut,  which  imparted  at  least  a 
Bchfiiv  and  ^^'^  °'  mond  earueatncBS  to  bis  productions.  Goethe,  on 
**'''*^  the  contrary,  found  more  to  appeal  to  him  in  the  pouthe- 
istic  ideas  of  Schelling.  As  Goethe  took  pains  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
pain  and  wretchedness,  so  he  resolutely  turned  away  from  thoughts 
of  sin  and  of  the  life  to  come,  which  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
spirit  Yet  this  withdrawal  of  attention  coat  him  at  times  an  effort, 
as  he  himself  distinctly  implies.  In  "Faust,"  his  masterpiece,  it 
is  the  iuHAtiable  quest  of  the  soul  for  a  fulness  of  peace,  the  shud- 
der which  moral  evil  iu  its  malignity  excites,  the  willing  yet,  for 
that  reason,  the  more  tfirriblo  surrender  to  the  tempter,  the  pity 
of  heaven— characteristic  elements  of  gospel  teaching — which  move 
the  reader  or  spectator  of  this  wonderful  tragedy.  In  insisting  on 
the  immanence  of  God  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of 
hia  louchiug  it  from  without,  "with  hia  finger's  end,"  the  poets,  and 
Gbethe  among  them,  are  justified  by  the  New  Testament  It  is 
Christian,  if  it  be  not  Jewish*  theology.    It  is  a  Christian  poet  who 

speaks  uf  the 

"  SoDM  subUm« 
Of  something  fnr  more  de^-pl/  tnLerfnsed, 


A  motion  and  «  spirit  that  impels 

All  thiuking  things,  all  objectfl  of  all  thoagbt, 

And  rolls  ttiTou^li  all  things." 
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It  ie  only  when  a  personal  will,  a  conaciowa  intelligence,  axe  denied 
to  the  Power  whose  energy  pervadea  all  things,  that  the  ChriBtinn 
revelation  is  impugned.  At  the  same  time,  under  this  blighting 
fataliBoi,  human  responsibility  and  trial,  and  the  iiumorljil  Ufa 
beyond — truths  which  underlie  what  is  most  lofty  in  works  of  the 
imagination — ahriTel  away.  In  poetrj-,  as  in  science,  it  is  not  the 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  Qod  in  the  world,  but  the  pantheistic  ig- 
noring or  rejection  of  the  conipleaieutary  truth — the  trutli  of  the 
personality  of  both  God  and  man — that  clashes  with  the  convictions 
of  a  Chriatian.  But  Goethe,  influenced  though  ho  was,  to  such  a  de- 
gree, by  the  atmosphere  of  thought  in  which  be  grew  up,  was  too 
great  a  man  to  think  lightly  of  the  Cliristian  fnitli.  In  ono  of  hia 
last  conversations  with  Eckermann,  he  aatd  :  "  Let  mental  culture 
continually  increase,  let  the  natural  eciencea  grow,  broadening  and 
deepening  in  their  progress,  and  the  human  mind  expand  aa  it 
will, — beyond  the  elevation  and  moral  culture  of  Christianity,  &a  it 
gleama  and  ahiues  forth  in  the  gosx)ela,  men  will  never  advance." 
The  "  worship  of  genius,"  under  the  notion  that  men  of  exalted 
powers  are  exempt  from  the  reatraints  of  morality,  was  a  form  of 
idolatry  too  baneful  and  debasing  to  gain  a  foothold  where  there 
was  any  life  in  conscience.  And  yet  it  followed  naturally  from  the 
panthebtic  mode  of  thought,  in  which  bhnd  power  is  deified  and 
all  its  manifeatations  are  rejgordcd  aa  equally  divine. 

In  another  great  literary  leader  of  the  recent  period,  there  is 
witnessed  a  wavering  between  the  pantheistic  and  theistic  posi- 
OHI7U,  iTOfr-  *»o°'  !*■  ^8  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  apostle  of  sincerity, 
ii«i.  jj|g  abhorrence  of  all  falsehood  implies  at  its  root  a  the- 

istic belief.  A  hero  of  faith,  such  aa  Luther,  he  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate. The  godliness  of  OUver  Cromwell  is  to  him  something 
real  and  aacred.  A  passage  in  a  letter  of  Carlyle,  written  in  his 
last  days,  to  his  friend,  Ersldne  of  Linlatlieu,  shows  the  faith  that 
was  alumbering  within  him,  and  which  the  experience  of  sorrow 
woke  to  a  new  life.     It  was  written  after  the  death  of  his  wife  : 


'* '  Ova  Father  which  ui  in  Heavan,  hallowed  be  Thj  name,  Thjr  kiagdom 
come,  Thj  will  he  doue  ;'  what  etau  cau  w«  aa/  y  The  uthnr  night,  in  my 
aUepleas  totttuigs  about,  which  w«re  growing  more  and  more  miMrabls,  th««e 
words,  that  brief  and  grand  prarer,  came  stracgelr  into  m;  miud  with  an  alto- 
gether new  emphasia,  as  if  written  and  abinlng  for  me  in  mild,  pnre  splendor, 
on  the  black  bosom  of  the  night  there  :  where  L  as  it  wore,  read  them,  word 
b;  word,  with  a  tiudden  chuck  to  my  imperfect  wanderingB,  with  a  tnddea 
BoftusBB  of  composnre  which  waa  much  unezpeoted.  Not  for  p«:>rhapa  thirty 
or  fort/  /ean  had  I  over  formaUy  repeated  that  pra/er— nay,  I  uever  felt  b«- 
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fora  bow  inteTiielr  the  voice  of  man's  boqI  it  li;  th«  inmost  Mpiration  of  all 
tlint  is  liijiEh  and  pionti  in  poor  human  nature;  right  worOxj  to  be  raocnn- 
mended  wtth  an  '  aft«r  this  manner,  pra/  je.' " 

Profouod  conviotions  in  relation  to  fandftmental  religious  truth 
hflTfl  been  expressed  by  men  who  have  stood  aloof  from  existing 
Bociiu  dw  church  orgnnizations,  and  haye.  perhaps,  rejected  the  ac- 
****"*•  ccptcd  dogmatic  Btatements  of  CliriBtianity.  LacoxtlAii^ 
the  renowned  French  preacher,  is  said  to  have  been  awakened  in 
his  youth  from  the  dreams  of  ambition  by  being  struck  with  "  the 
nothingness  of  irreligion."  It  ia  not  stninge  that  such  a  thought 
fihoidd  Ijave  power  even  with  many,  who  from  Tarious  causes  fail 
to  attain  to  an  assured  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
The  abyss  of  irreligion  is  felt  to  be  something  dreadful  to  contezn- 
plate,  whether  the  yearnings  of  the  individual  soul  are  couaidezed, 
or  the  ueeds  of  society.  The  rise  of  Socialism,  with  the  attendant 
conflict  of  hibor  and  capital,  and  concerted  ofTorts  of  the  working 
class  to  effect  revolutionary  changes,  have  impressed  thoughtful 
men  with  the  dire  evil  that  is  involved  in  the  loss  of  religious  trust 
and  hope.  In  the  generations  past,  laborers,  even  when  deprived 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  the  victims,  perhaps,  of  oppreBmre  social 
arrangcmcutB,  have  found  consolation  iu  looking  up  to  Gk>d,  and  in 
looking  forward  to  fX)mpensations  iu  a  future  state.  In  the  midst  of 
drudgery,  thoughts  of  religion  have  lifted  them  up  and  cheered 
them  under  heavy  burdens.  Out  off  from  these  fountains  o( 
strength,  they  are  left  witli  no  alternative  but  to  grasp  what  they 
WaftiBoiw-.  can  in  the  flpoting  moments  of  the  present  life.  On  this 
lOT  Bigo.  Bubject,  a  man  of  genius,  Victor  Hugo,  thus  speaks,  in  • 
paasago  which  is  translated  in  "The  Contemporary  Beview  :  '* 

*'  Let  as  not  forget,  and  let  ns  teach  It  to  all,  that  there  would  b«  no  die* 
nlty  iu  life,  thai  it  would  not  Ihi  wurtli  while  to  lire,  if  aotiitiilation  w»r«  t« 
ba  our  lot.  What  lh  it  which  alleviatv-s  and  which  sanctiSes  toil,  which  ivar 
dera  men  strong,  wine,  patient,  jtiitt,  at  onoe  hnmblo  and  aspiring,  hut  the 
perpettiat  vision  of  a  bvttfr  world,  whose  Ut^ht  Mhines  through  the  darkncH 
of  the  present  life  ?  For  mvKplf,  I  believe  profoondly  In  that  better  world - 
and  after  man^  etrogglcfi.  much  «tudj>,  and  numberlen  trials,  this  ia  tha  n- 
preme  oonviction  of  my  reason  as  U  is  the  sapremo  consolation  of  tu^  aouL'* 
"  There  U  a  misfortune  of  our  times,"  he  oontlDueB,  *'  I  could  al- 
most say  there  Is  bat  <m(  misfortune  of  oar  times  ;  It  Is  the  tendency  to  Btak* 
all  on  the  present  life  By  giving  to  man,  as  a  sole  end  and  objeot,  the  ma- 
terial life  of  this  world,  you  afg^avste  its  every  misery  by  the  Beg&tion  which 
awaits  him  at  the  end  ;  you  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  unfortuQate  tho  <ntop- 
purLable  weight  of  future  nothiDgneas  ;  and  that  whieh  was  only  sofferiug 
that  is  to  say,  the  law  ordained  of  God,  becomes  deiQ>air,  the  law  itupotted  by 
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li«U.  H«Dce  our  bocIkI  couvnlBioni.  Assnredly  I  am  on«  of  thow  who  de- 
sire, I  will  not  8A7,  with  Binccritv,  for  the  word  is  too  feeble,  but  who  dnire 
with  loexpretutible  ardor,  and  b/  all  means  poflsible,  to  azneliorati)  the  tot  of 
all  who  iuffer  ;  but  the  first  of  all  ameliorations  is  to  give  them  bop«.  How 
^roatlji  lo3tivnud  ar«  our  finits  BafFeHogs  wh«D  there  ahlDes  in  the  midst  of 
them  an  infinite  hope  I  The  dat^  of  ds  all,  whooTer  we  majr  b« — lugislalors 
and  hiiihopB,  priests,  authors,  and  journalists— is  to  spread  abroad,  to  dispeoM 
and  to  lavish  In  every  form,  the  social  energy  necessary  to  combat  pover^ 
and  suffering,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bid  every  face  to  be  lifted  up  to  beav- 
en,  to  direct  ^ver^  soul  and  mind  to  a  future  hfe  where  jusMoo  ahall  be  exe- 
cuted. Wi»  must  declare  with  a  loud  voice  that  noue  shall  have  suffered 
uselessly,  and  that  justice  shall  be  rendered  to  all.  OeiUh  iltvU  shall  be  resti- 
tution.  As  the  law  of  the  material  universe  is  equilibrium,  so  the  law  Of  the 
moral  nnivene  is  equity.      God  wlU  be  found  at  the  end  of  all." 

That  the  discoTerieB  of  modem  science  have  bad  the  effect  for 
the  time,  in  the  case  of  many,  of  unsettling  tbeir  faith  in  ChriBtian 
adMioawid  truth,  ia  an  undoubted  fact.  It  requires  reflection  to 
•keptidsm.  perceive  that  the  ftcientific  spirit — the  pursuit  of  an  exact, 
methodized,  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  of  man,  its  inhabitant — stands  in  no  contradiction  to  the  spirit 
of  religion.  On  the  other  band,  whatever  exliilaration  may  spring 
from  the  enlargement  of  knowledge,  it  soon  becomes  clear  that 
man  cannot  live  by  science  alone,  but  that  within  bim  are  capaci* 
ties  and  cravings  of  another  kind,  with  which  the  soul's  true  life 
and  peace  are  inseparably  linked.  It  is  bood  perceived  that  the 
essential  relations  of  man  to  God  are  not  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  globe,  compared  with  other  planets,  by  its  relation  to  the 
stellar  universe,  by  its  age,  or  by  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed 
since  man's  creation.  The  consciousness  of  man  that  there  is  an 
infinite  God  above  him,  and  a  moral  law  within  him,  is  not  affected 
by  facts  of  this  nature.  Evolution  is  jierceivcd  to  bo  a  term  de- 
Bohptive  simply  of  the  supposed  method  of  nature  :  of  the  creative 
and  directive  energy,  by  which  the  process  begins  and  is  carried 
forward  it  contains  no  explanation.  New  discoveries  in  natural 
science,  however,  as  far  as  tbey  require  new  interpretations  of  the 
BiblCj  or  a  modification  of  traditional  ideas  respecting  the  character 
and  limits  of  inspiration,  may  give  rise  to  doubts  and  perplexity. 
It  may  be  here  remarked  that  not  professed  Christian  teachers 
alone,  but  the  most  authoritative  expotinders  of  the  new  doctrines 
in  natural  science,  have  pronounced  them  nowise  at  variance  with 
the  great  argument  of  design.  Among  these  authorities  in  science 
are  found  most  earnest  and  sincere  believers.  One  of  them  was 
Euraday,  who  belonged  to  the  small  sect  of  Saudemani&us,  who,  in 
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the  last  century,  eeparatetl  ^m  the  FreBbyterian  Cburcli  of  Scot- 
liiDd,  bat  who  hold  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospeL  An- 
other waa  Clerk  Maxwell,  a  phj&icist  of  the  highest  abilitv,  who 
found  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  "  conservation  of  force  "  to 
clash  with  the  eTideuces  of  either  natural  or  reveided  religion. 

In  a  period  of  transition,  when  old  formulas  are  losing  their 
bold  and  new  statements  of  religious  truth  are  not  ret  matured; 
F»iih  wid  when,  also,  the  foundations  of  Cliristiau  belief  are  as- 
*^*'*-  sailed  by  liistorical  criticism  or  hy  philosophical  specu- 

lation, it  is  inevitable  that  in  many  ingenuous  minds  faith  should 
be  mixed,  more  or  less,  with  doubt  The  bishop,  in  Browning's 
poem,  exchanged 


'  A  lif«  of  doubt  dircraifled  hj  faith. 
For  one  of  faith  div«ralflwl  b^  doubt." 


Tet,  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  victories  of  faith,  1^1 
mately  won,  which  illustrate  forcibly  the  iudestructible  basis 
which  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  the  allcgiimce  of  the  soul  rest. 
8uch  examples  in  modern  times  have  been  not  unfrequeut  in  Ger- 
many. Some  there  are,  with  so  deep  a  seuse  of  religiou,  and  to 
whom  the  gospel  shinea  with  bo  clear  a  light,  that  they  are  never 
harassed  by  skepticism.  Hotlie,  with  a  genius  forspeciUation,  with 
a  mind  open  to  new  truth,  and  familiar  with  the  theories  aud  argu- 
ments of  the  skeptical  schools,  nevcrthclesa  declares  that  be  had 
felt  no  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  aud  had  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  giviug  credence  to  miracles.  An  iutereBling  record  of 
triumph  over  doubt,  of  a  faith  in  Christian  verities  that  grew 
in  strength  from  year  to  year,  is  furnished  in  the  biography  of 
Frederick  Perthes,  the  publisher  of  Golha,  who  stood 
in  so  intinuite  relations  with  Niobuhr,  Schleiermacber, 
Nitzsch,  Neander,  and  many  oUier  distinguished  men  of 
the  time.  By  him  the  "  Studien  und  Kritikeu,"  the  most  lullucntial 
theological  review  in  Germany,  was  founded.  His  motive  was  to 
do  good.  "I  do  not  expect,"  he  said,  "any  return."  His  point  of 
view,  in  contrast  with  that  of  rationalism,  is  thus  described  :  *'Some 
believe  that  they  can  find  sufficient  support  In  their  own  souls,  in 
those  faculties  which  God,  from  the  beginniug.  gave  once  for  all 
to  the  human  race.  According  to  them.  God  completed  the  wholtt 
at  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  e:ich  indlridual  has  now  but  to 
employ  the  fuculties  already  given  without  further  assistance  from 
on  high,  being  fully  qualifieil  to  discover  truth.  Now,  to  seekers 
of  this  kiuO,  thut  i£  to  say,  rationaUsts,  we  do  not  belong.    Othera^ 
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on  tlio  contrary,  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  great  creative  act, 
they  still  walk  in  darkness,  and  are  lost  bo  long  aa  they  are  left  to 
tliemselvea  ;  tlicir  first  and  greatest  desire  is  that  God  should  re- 
new theiu  day  by  day,  but,  apart  from  revelation  and  redemption, 
they  8ee  no  escape  from  sin,  no  light  in  the  ntght'a  darkness." 
Perthes,  speiddng  in  relation  to  the  "  Life  of  Jeaua,"  by  Strauss, 
dificriminatea  between  what  can,  and  what  cannot,  be  accomphshed 
by  historical  proofs.  "Historical  science  and  criticism,"  he  re- 
marks, "  can  show  only  the  gruundlessuesa  of  objections  against 
the  sacred  narrative." 

"  WBocTer  wonid  make  the  saving  tmtltii  of  r«?reUt!on  hie  own,  or  lead 
athurs  to  thum.  tntist  stRrt  frum  factit  cuming  under  hiK  own  tmmodiati?  knowl* 
edge.  The  duprarltj  of  all  mankind,  sin.  our  double  tiature,  wreittlng, 
weakness,  and  dnath  in  er^rr  individual,  and  thu  ard«ut  longing  of  the  whole 
man  (or  deliverance  from  lueh  eviU— tliese  are  factj,  and  the)-  form  a  basis 
for  faith  in  tU<i  Balvatiou  rurealed  by  Scrlptaru.  To  everj  one  iu  whose  noul 
God  has  vstablished  such  a  basis  of  faith,  tho  life  of  Jesus  and  the  apofltJea 
becomes  the  kej  and  kej-stou4  of  the  world's  history,  oruu  scieDtidcalljr 
regarded." 


Yet  Perthes  believed  in  the  most  full  and  thorough  discnasion. 
"  To  stop  half  way,"  ho  saya,  "  in  scientific  investigation  would  be 
fat^il  to  theology  and  the  theologian.  It  will  not  do  to  recede,  or, 
declining  inquiry,  to  hush  all  up  in  pious  pbraeea  ;  theology  and 
the  theologian  muBt  onward,  at  wliatever  cost,"  He  said  of  him- 
self, "  I  have  striven  and  wrestled,  but  the  world  and  the  flesh 
have  hindered  me.  Only  for  momenta  have  I,  in  and  through 
prayer,  tasted  of  the  peace  of  God."  He  was  in  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing for  comfort  to  tho  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and,  at  a  later  time, 
especially  to  the  Gospel  of  John.  "Pain  and  sorrow,"  he  wrote, 
"have  done  more  for  me  than  joy  and  happineaa  ever  did."  When 
near  bis  end,  he  wrote  to  Neander  :  "In  hopo  and  faith  I  am  joy- 
fully i>assing  over  into  the  land  where  truth  will  be  made  clear  and 
love  pure."  To  his  family  he  aaid,  "I  die  willingly  and  calmly, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  die,  having  committed  myself  to  my  God  and 
Father." 

In  the  biography  of  Niebuhr,  we  have  the  portrait  of  a  scholar 
and  a  statesman,  a  man  at  home  in  the  past,  yet  engaging  actively  in 
the  political  transactions  of  bis  own  time.     Such  was  the 
moral  earnestness  of  his  character,  that  hia  deep  inter- 
est iu  liistoricul  investigation  did  not  dampen  in  the 
least  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism.     Brondis  says  of  him  that  it  vna 
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not  bia  nature  "  to  obeezre  and  jadge  the  oocorrpnces  of  social  life 
with  the  Bam«  coolness"  as  the  necessary  sequences  of  cAttm] 
flvente.  Like  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold*  noble  deeds,  whether  in  the 
remote  past  or  in  the  present,  kindled  in  him  admiration,  while  base 
deeds,  however  long  ago  they  were  done,  excited  in  him  an  inienao 
indication.  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  soeoea 
wLeu  Gei*m&ny  was  enslaved  under  Napoleon,  and  awoke  to  aliake 
o(T  the  bondage.  Of  his  inward  religious  history  he  saye^  in  a 
letter  written  in  1812  :  "  My  intellect  early  took  a  skeptical  direc- 
tion." This  disposition  was  increased  by  the  lack  of  any  strong 
spiritual  need,  and  by  poor  instruction.  "Thus,"  he  adds,  "it 
was  in  riper  years,  and  through  the  study  of  history,  that  I  came 
hack  for  the  first  time  to  the  sacred  books,  which  I  read  in  a  purely 
critical  spirit,  and  with  the  purpose  of  studying  their  contents  aa 
the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  was  not  the  mood  in  which  real  faith 
could  spring  up."  Nevertheless,  defects  in  the  biblical  iiarrativea 
did  not  disturb  him.  His  sound  historical  Judgment  was  not  so 
easily  misled. 


**  Hero,  u  III  every  hUtoricft)  subject,  whon  I  contemplftted  th«  Imntaas* 
arable  golf  b«tweeu  the  uarnLivo  and  the  facta  nurated,  this  distorbed  me 
no  further.  He,  whow  earthly  Itfe  and  Borrom  were  depiot«d.  had  for  me  a 
perfect!/  roftl  Hxiattfuix),  and  hie  whole  hlstorj  hul  the  tame  reality,  avan  if  it 
were  not  reUtud  with  literiU  exaotueu  iu  a  single  point." 

**The  fuudamcnLfd  fact  of  miracles"  seemed  to  Niebubr  lifted 
above  reasonable  doubt  He  saw  the  distinction  between  the 
character  of  the  gospel  miracles  and  all  false  legends.  Metaphysi- 
cal systems  which  clung  to  the  Christian  name,  while  they  evis- 
cerated the  gospel  of  its  superuatural  contents,  he  repelled  as  a  ju^ 
gle — as  a  stone  offered  in  the  room  of  bread.  *'  A  Christianity,'" 
he  said,  "  after  the  fasliion  of  the  modem  philosophers  and  pan- 
theists, without  a  personal  God,  without  immortjUitT,  without  hu- 
man iudividuulity,  without  historicul  faith,  ui  no  Christianity  at  all 
to  me."  He  wanted  no  religion  but  that  of  the  Apostles'  Greed. 
His  religion  must  be  one  whose  doctrines  and  prccepte  were  a 
divine  revelation.  He  did  not  grieve  over  the  want  of  "  a  syvteni  of 
religion."  '  The  orthodox  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  he 
remarks,  "  subscnbed  to  the  symboUcal  books  with  a  fulness  of 
conviction  wliich  we  cannot  possess  now,  beeauee  they  are  a 
tematio  body  of  doctrine,  and  the  systems  of  one  century  are 
congenial  with  the  mental  habits  of  another."    In  the  case 
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LuUier,  "  the  faith  that  was  in  him  "  waa  *'  tlie  nittt«rial  on  which 
be  labored."  After  him  arose  Bjstem-makera  to  whom  "all  pro- 
found feeling,  all  glowing  devotion,  was  an  abomination."  Thus, 
in  the  midat  of  a  generatiou  infected  with  skepticism  auti  torn 
with  theological  conflict,  this  grent  hmtoricol  Buholor  and  patriot 
discerned  the  immovable  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  will  often  happen  that  in  times  of  spiritual  declension,  when 
a  worship  of  system,  a  barren  orthodoxy  has  been  substituted  for 
vital  faith,  mystics  will  arise  to  show  practically  that  re- 
ligion is  something  more  than  a  dry  dogma,  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding.  It  may  be  that  in  such  a  protest  of  the 
heart,  vagaries  will  be  mingled,  having  no  solid  basis.  Yet  with 
much  that  is  viwonary  there  will  he  connected  a  real  insight  ioto 
things  divine,  and  suggestions  of  high  value  to  those  who  know 
how  to  sift  out  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  development  of  mysticism  in  the  Bomau 
Catholic  Church,  as  it  appeared  in  the  writings  of  Moliuos,  Fune- 
lon,  and  Madame  Quyon.  In  Germany,  in  the  writings  of  Amdt 
(1555-1621),  and  in  the  later  pietism,  the  mystical  spirit  was  seen, 
in  stronsT  contrast  with  the  frigid  schools  of  thought  then  preva- 
lent But  among  modem  German  mystics,  Jacob  BOhme 
ia  one  of  the  most  interesting.  His  death  occurred 
shortly  before  the  limit  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period, 
but  his  influence  extended  into  later  times.  A  shoemaker  at  GOr- 
litz,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of  leamiug,  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
tolerant Lutheran  dogmatism  furnished  Utile  nutriment  for  a  deeply 
religious  nature  like  his  own,  be  was  cheered  by  the  assurance  of 
God's  Word  that  he  is  willing  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him.  In  the  illumination  granted  by  the  Spirit,  lie  believeil 
himself  to  discern  directly  the  realities  of  faith,  disclosed  to  the 
mind's  eye.  Vilified  as  an  heretical  dreamer  by  the  Lutheran 
clergy  about  him,  his  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  philosophic  depth,  have 
been  recognized  since  by  men  aa  widely  diflereut  from  one  another 
in  their  mental  qualities  as  Law,  Coleridge,  and  HegeL  Of  his 
unaffected  devotion  he  gave  abundant  proof.  The  circumstances 
of  hifi  death  were  characteristic  A  few  hours  before  it  occurred 
— it  was  on  a  Sunday — he  seemed  to  hear  sweet  music,  and  shortly 
before  he  expired,  be  bode  good-by  to  his  wife  and  children,  say- 
ing :  "  Now  I  am  going  to  Paradise." 

If  exalted  religious  emotion,  blissful  experiences  of  the  reality 
of  the  heavenly  world  and  of  the  objects  of  faith,  are  to  be  calle<I 
mystical,  then  this  term  may  be  appUed  to  mauy  whose  vigor  and 
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cleameaa  of  iiit«ll«ct  have  never  been  questioned.  Tbe  tone  of 
Paritan  piety  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  severe.  Tlie  ruli^ous  life 
of  the  Puritan  was  pervftdecj  bj  couscientioiLsnese.  He  deinanilcd 
a  reason  for  what  be  was  to  believe.  Tie  slninncd  exLmTa^nc 
jonuhu  of  feeling  and  expreB»on.  Yet,  in  Jonathan  Gdv 
Bdwd*.  ^  typical  Puritan  of  New  England,  we  find  an  enthusiaai)^ 
of  devotion  for  a  parallel  to  which  we  must  reeort  to  the  lives  of 
the  holiest  of  mediieval  saints.  On  a  certain  day,  in  his  early 
youth,  he  "  walked  abroad  "  in  his  other's  pasture.  These  are  his 
own  words : 

'*  As  I  «A8  walking  thara,  and  looking  Dp  in  tb«  sky  and  clouds,  there  04m« 
Into  mj  mind  w>  avrtttt  ft  senao  of  the  glorioiu  majesty  aud  cmoe  of  Goil,  Oxxt 
I  knew  not  liov  to  express.  I  seeiaed  to  bm  thdin  both  in  a  tweet  f:ou;unf< 
tlon  ;  mftjeirt/  and  meeknew  joined  togetfaar  ;  it  was  a  sweet  sod  f^entlv  and 
holy  majesty,  and  al»  a  majevtlo  Bweutneas,  aa  awfat  iwcetneM  -.  a  high  and 
groat  and  holjr  gentleness. 

'*  God's  excellency,  his  wisdom,  his  parity  and  lore  seemed  to  app«mr  in 
•Terything ;  in  the  sun  and  moon  aud  staia  ;  In  tho  clondfi  and  blue  sky ; 
ta  the  grass,  flowen.  trees;  In  the  water  and  alt  nature,  whicli  usud  greatly  ta 
fix  my  mind.  I  often  ased  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  lime,  and  in 
the  day  spent  much  time  in  viewing  thu  clouds  and  sky  to  Whold  the  sweet 
glory  of  Ood  in  these  tbinits,  iu  the  moaotimi:  singing  forth  with  a  low  Tolce 
my  oontemplatiooA  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer." 

"I  Spent  most  of  my  time,"  he  says,  "in  thinking  of  divine 
things,  year  after  year ;  often  walking  alone  in  tlie  wooda,  and  eoti- 
tary  places,  for  meditation,  soliloquy,  and  prayer,  and  couverae 
with  God  ;  and  it  was  always  my  manner,  at  such  times,  to  sing 
forth  my  contemplations."  An  incident,  which  occurred  at  a  some 
what  later  time,  ia  thus  related  by  him  : 

"Once,  as  I  rode  oat  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in  1737,  harittg 
alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  mtintd  place,  as  my  manner  commonly  has  been, 
to  walk  for  divine  contempEatlon  and  prayer,  X  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was 
extraordinary,  of  the  glory  of  the  Ron  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  hU  wonderful,  great,  full,  pure,  and  swevt  grace  aud  lore,  and 
mi*ok  and  gentle  condescension  Tbtsgraee  that  appeared  so  calm  and  etroet, 
appeared  also  great  above  the  heavens.  The  person  of  Christ  appeared  ineffs- 
hly  excellent,  with  an  Hxcellency  great  enough  to  swallow  up  all  thought  and 
oonoeptiou — wtiiab  continued,  as  n^ar  as  I  can  judge,  abont  au  hour-,  which 
kept  me  tho  greater  part  of  the  time  in  tpara  and  weeping  alond.  I  felt  an 
ardency  of  soul  to  be,  what  1  know  not  othfrwt»e  how  to  express,  emptied  and 
annihilated;  to  lie  in  the  duel,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone;  to  lore  him 
with  a  holy  and  pure  love  ;  to  trust  in  hJm  ;  to  lire  upon  him;  to  serre  and 
follow  him  ;  and  to  be  perfectly  sanctifii-d  mid  made  pure,  with  a  divine  and 
heavenly  purity.  1  hare,  several  other  limes,  had  eKperieuces  of  very  muoh 
of  the  same  oatore,  and  which  hare  had  the  &ame  effeots." 
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Edwards  is  by  no  means  the  only  Pxiritan  in  whom  Calvinistio 
doctrine  was  united  with  ecstatic  experiences,     Samuel  Hopkins, 
Bftmuei  Hop-    another  Bainf  ly  divine  of  New  Eng:land,  records  intuitions 
and  emotions  which  he  experienced  ia  his  youth : 


Um. 


**  As  I  wu  la  my  clusct  onn  evening,  vrlille  I  was  meditating  tnd  tn  my 
deTottons,  a  new  and  wonderful  sc-ene  openei  to  my  Tiew.  I  had  a  neoHe  of 
tlie  being  and  presence  of  ()od  as  I  nerer  had  before  ;  It  bulng  mora  of  a  rs* 
ality,  and  more  afTucting  and  glorious  lliaii  I  had  HVBr  bttfure  peroeWed.  And 
th«  character  of  Jeaus  Chrlat,  the  mediator,  camtj  into  viuw,  and  appearvd 
such  a  reality  and  so  glorious,  and  the  way  of  oalratiou  by  Iiim  so  wi»f,  im- 
portuit  and  dMirabte,  lltat  I  was  aNtoniihad  at  myself  that  I  had  ue%-er  seen 
these  things  before,  which  were  so  plain,  pleaslug,  and  wonderful.  I  lunged 
to  have  all  eeo  and  know  these  things  as  they  now  appeared  to  me." 


Poirn  of 

«TaiiK«llaal 

prwobtiig. 


Hopkins,  when  a  student  in  Yale  College,  was  led  to  befrin  a 
Christian  life,  partly  by  the  influence  of  Darid  Bniinerd  (1718- 
1747),  who  became  a  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indiann.  The 
convert  thus  made  became  a  leading  theologian  in  New  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  slnvery  and  the  slive  trade. 
From  the  recent  history  of  the  Church  may  bo  drawn  many 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  an  earnest  inculcation  of  the  truths 
of  sin,  and  of  reconciliation  through  Christ,  to  penetrntd 
the  heart,  and  to  alter  tlio  bont  of  men's  livea  Commu- 
nities, either  indifferent  or  Hostile  to  preaching  of  this 
character,  have  been  moved  by  it  in  a  degree  to  occasion  surprise. 
This  is  not  true  of  the  uncultivated  class  only.  The  like  effect  hna 
been  seen  in  academic  Bocieties.  Where  the  teaching  maybe  open 
to  criticism,  either  as  lacking  a  just  insight  into  the  relations  of 
Christian  truth  to  philosophy,  or  in  that  genial  tone  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  plain  and  pointed  speech,  these  defects  hnve  been 
neutralized  by  the  force  that  inheres  in  the  mesHage  of  the  gospel, 
if  uttered  with  the  accents  of  conviction.  At  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  England,  Simeon,  one  of  the  chief  found- 
ers of  the  Evangelical  School  in  the  English  Church,  hail 
a  career  which  strikingly  confirms  the  foregoing  statements.  He 
lived  to  overcome  the  general  tiversion  and  contempt  with  which 
he  was  at  first  met  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  thus  spoke  of  him, 
shortly  after  his  death : 


SIdmoo. 


"Coutraat  the  commenocment  and  the  close  of  his  oonrse  He  Rtood  for 
many  years  alone  ;  he  wsh  long  opposed,  ridiculed,  shannod  ;  hiii  doctrines 
were  misrepresentM  ;  his  little  peonliarilitts  of  voice  and  manner  were  satir* 
ited ;  disturbanoas  were  frequently  raised  in  his  o*.arbb  -,  Ue  was  a  person  not 
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Uk«D  Into  ftoooont,  nor  ooiuidnred  in  tbe  light  of  «  regnbr  clergTiDaA  of  th» 
Church.  Such  wu  the  begianlDg  of  thloKB.  But  mark  tb«  oIom.  For  th* 
last  portion  of  his  ministr/  all  wu  rapidlr  changing.  Be  was  iiiriied  rvpcai- 
«dlj  to  take  oonrsea  of  Mrmou*  b«foru  tko  unirvrat;.  The  aame  grvat  prio- 
«ip1as  that  h«  preached  were  arowed  Crom  almost  ever/  pulpU  in  Cambridge. 
Ilia  ohumh  traa  orowded  vtth  young  studcnta.  .  .  .  Th*  writer  of  tluM 
line*  can  never  forget  th«  Impression  made  on  hia  mind  by  the  Bppe«ranc«  of 
the  ehnroli  when  Mr.  Himeon  dellrflred  one  of  his  Mrmous  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
before  tbat  learned  university,  about  (ix  year*  atnoe.  The  vast  ediSoe  waa 
literally  crowdi'd  in  every  part  The  beada  of  hoiuea,  the  doctura,  the  mas- 
ters of  arts,  the  bachelors,  the  undergraduates,  the  ooogregation  from  the  town, 
•eemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  hear  the  ag»d  and  veuermble 
man.  His  figure  is  now  before  me.  His  fixed  countenance,  bis  bold  and  yet 
respectful  maoDcr  of  addre«.  hti  admirable  delivery  of  a  vell-praparcKil  dl»- 
oourte,  bis  potntod  appeal  to  the  different  olaeees  of  bis  aodltory,  tbe  mute  at- 
tention with  which  thny  bung  upon  his  lips,  all  compceed  tbo  most  solema 
•oene  I  bad  ever  witueased.  And  at  his  death,  when  did  either  of  oar  uai- 
versiUet  ptj  such  a  marked  honor  to  a  private  individual  ?  " 

Ad  analogous  effect  was  produced  iu  a  Oerman  academic  com- 
munitj  by  Tholuck,  a  preacher  of  quite  different  personal  truta, 
aud  with  a  theolo^  in  important  respects  unlilcp  tbat 
lack,  17W-  of  Simeon.  Ho  was  called  to  be  professor  at  Hulle  in 
'  1826,  when  the  imiversitj  there  was  under  the  control 

of  Rationalism.  Stigmatized  as  a  "pietist,"  be  waa  met  at  the 
threshold  bj  demoDstrations  of  dislike  and  contempt.  His  preach- 
ing and  teaching  aroused  a  virulent  opposition.  But  this  hj  degree! 
gave  way  ;  and,  long  before  he  died,  be  saw  the  imiversity,  owing 
to  a  great  extent  to  his  exertions  and  influence,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Evangelical  cause.  From  his  side  a  multitude  of  students 
went  forth  to  disseminate  the  tnilh  which  he  had  bo  fervently  taught 
them  in  personal  converse,  from  the  pulpit,  and  from  bis  academic 
chair. 

For  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  gospel,  in  these  later  times, 
to  work  out  great  results  in  individual  experience,  and,  through  the 
influence  upon  society,  of  believers,  animated  by  the  Christian  spirit, 
the  reader  must  resort  to  tbe  volumes  of  Christian  biography.  It 
is  only  through  the  details  of  personal  hiatory  that  a  vivid  impraft* 
eion  is  gained  of  the  power  that  is  stored  up  in  the  gospel,  now  as 
in  the  past,  to  inspire  the  human  soul  with  affections  and  hopes  that 
reach  into  the  world  unseen,  and  to  furnish  the  motives  and  means 
of  social  reform.  A  single  example  may  here  be  referred  to — that 
Thomu  of  Chalmers,  the  renowned  preacher  of  ScotUnd.  He 
ch»im(OT.  ^jjg  ^  m^  robust  in  his  mental  as  well  ns  physical  con- 
stitution, a  man  of  a  dear  head  as  well  as  a  warm  heart,  against 
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whom  the  accuaation  of  morbid  natural  tendencies,  which  is  often 
made  against  devout  men,  could  never  be  brought  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  was,  moreover,  a  mathematician  of  uncommon 
ability,  versed,  also,  in  natural  scieoce  and  in  political  economy. 
In  1803,  he  became  the  pastor  of  Eilmany,  a  parish  nine  miles 
from  Si^  Andrew's.  He  inculcated  in  his  sermons  the  maxims  of 
morality,  but  the  practical  results  of  his  preaching  were  small. 
At  length  the  death  of  several  relatives,  and  a  severe  attack  of 
illness,  from  which  he  fully  recovered,  induced  him  to  reflect  on 
the  foundations  of  his  own  religious  character,  and  on  tlie  neetl 
of  a  spirit  of  faith  and  hope  which  he  was  conscious  of  not  pos- 
sessLBg.  A  radical  change  now  took  place  iu  his  views  and  feel- 
ings respecting  Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation.  The  character 
and  effect  of  it  are  thus  described  by  himself  in  an  address  to  the 
parish  of  Kilmany,  iu  1815  : 

"And  here  I  can  bnt  record  the  effect  of  an  Rotn&l,  though  nndestgned, 
•xperimeiit  which  I  prospouted  for  npwardfl  of  twelve  jeiuit  among  you.  For 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  could  expatiate  on  tbn  meaanws  oC  dishoncity, 
CD  the  rillaJaj  of  falsehood,  on  the  defipioable  evils  oE  calumnj  ;  to  a  word, 
upon  all  those  deformities  of  character  which  awaken  the  natural  indignation 
of  the  human  heart  against  the  poits  and  diHtnrUers  of  human  society.  l<cw, 
oould  I,  upon  Iho  strength  of  Iheoe  warm  expostnlatlons,  have  got  a  thief  to 
give  up  his  stealing,  and  the  evil-speaker  hi»  ceniioriDUHneBS,  and  the  liar  kit 
deviations  from  the  truth,  I  should  havo  teli  the  repoee  of  one  who  ho* 
gotten  his  ultimato  object.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  alt  this  might  have 
been  done,  and  jet  the  soul  of  tvery  heurer  have  remained  in  full  alienation 
from  God  ;  and  that  oven  couM  I  liave  eatabliAhed  in  the  bo&om  of  one  wtio 
stole,  such  a  principle  of  abhorrence  at  the  rnvRnnisa  of  dishonesty,  that  he 
was  prev^led  upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have  retiUn^>d  a  heart  as  com- 
pletely unturned  to  Ood,  andas  totally  unpowwiwied  by  apriuolple  oflove  tohim 
as  before.  Id  a  word,  though  t  might  have  made  him  a  more  upright  and 
honorable  man,  T  might  have  left  him  as  deaiitute  of  tbe  ee^eiice  of  religious 
principle  as  ever.  Bnt  the  interesting  fact  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  tha'' 
period,  in  which  I  made  no  attempt  against  the  natural  enmity  of  tbe  mind  to 
God  ;  while  T  was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  that  enmity  In  dintolved,  even 
by  the  free  offer  ou  the  one  hand,  and  tbe  beUevfng  occeptance  on  the  other 
of  the  goepel  salvation  ;  whilo  Christ,  throiuch  whoas  blood  the  ainnur,  who 
by  nature  stands  afar  off.  is  broogbt  near  to  the  heavenly  law  giver  wbom  he 
bafl  offended,  was  ooarccly  over  spoken  of.  or  spoken  of  in  nurh  a  way  as 
stripped  him  of  all  the  importance  of  his  character  and  offices— even  at  this 
time,  I  certainly  did  press  the  reformations  of  honor  and  truth  and  integrity 
among  my  people,  bnt  I  never  once  heard  of  any  eneh  reforraationa  having 
been  effected  among  tbem.  If  there  was  anything  brnnght  alx>ut  in  this  way, 
It  was  more  than  I  ever  got  any  aooouut  of.  I  am  not  sensible  that  all  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  virtncfl  and  the  proprieties  of  ftooi&l  life 
had  the  weight  of  a  feather  on  tbe  moral  habits  of  my  parishioners.     And  it 
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wu  not  till  I  got  impreaeed  b^  the  ntter  alienation  of  tho  lieart,  In  all  its  d** 
Mrei  and  affections,  from  God;  it  wu  not  till  reconciliation  to  liim  beeaou 
tho  distinct  and  pre-cminont  objuct  of  mj  miniatcria)  exertions ;  it  waa  not 
till  I  took  tlie  Bcriplural  way  of  Ujing  tL«  method  of  reoonciliaUon  before 
them  ;  it  was  not  till  the  frt>e  oITer  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
vaa  urged  upon  their  acceptance  ;  tba  Holy  Spirit,  giren  throagh  lbs  chan- 
nel  of  Christ's  ucdiatorehip  to  all  irho  ask  him,  waa  set  before  them  aa  the 
unceasing  object  of  their  dvpendeiice  and  thtdr  prajera;  in  one  irord.  it  wu 
sot  till  the  conteinplBtlons  of  mj  people  werB  turned  to  these  gT«a.t  ajid  <•• 
sential  elements  in  the  boslnees  of  a  5onl  proridlng  for  its  intereata  with  God 
and  the  oonoems  of  its  vtemitr,  that  1  ever  heard  of  these  subordiuata  nf< 
ormaliuua,  which  aforuliuiu  made  the  earuest  and  the  xeaJuas,  but,  I  am 
afraid,  at  Llio  same  timu,  the  ultimate  object  of  my  earlier  tuimatratfoDa.  Te 
servants,  whose  scmpulous  fldelitj  has  now  attracted  the  notice,  and  drawn 
forth  in  mj  hearing  a  delightful  teMtmunv  from  jour  masters,  what  mischief 
ye  would  have  duno  had  yoor  xual  for  doctriucs  and  lacrameuta  b««D  accom- 
panied hy  thu  sLoth  and  remtaaneiiit,  and  what,  In  the  prevailing  toue  of  moral 
relaxation.  Ik  accounted  the  allowable  purloining  of  jour  uarli«r  d&j«  I  fiat  » 
sense  of  jour  heavenly  master's  eye  h&R  brought  another  inlluenca  to  bear 
upon  you  ;  aud  while  yuu  are  thus  striving  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  your 
God  and  Saviour  in  all  things,  you  may,  poor  as  yoo  are,  reclaim  the  great 
ones  of  the  laud  to  the  anknowledgment  of  the  faith.  Toa  have,  at  IrasL 
taught  m«,  thr^t  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only  effei^tive  way  of  preachinc 
morality  In  all  its  branches  ;  and  oat  of  yotir  humble  cottag^a  hav«  I  gath- 
ered a  lesson  which  I  pray  God  I  may  be  enabled  to  carry  with  ail  its  tim- 
plirity  into  a  wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  power  of  ita  subdolw 
efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  popalatlon." 

Tra&Bferred  to  the  Troa  Clmrcli  in  Glasgow.  Chalmers  beoaiM 
knowu  as  ouo  of  the  most  eloquent  preacbera  in  Great  BritJUtt. 
Chaiineraai  ^"t  ^6  left  bis  CTOwrted  Congregation  to  take  charge  d 
GiMgw.  g^  John's  Church,  in  the  same  city,  a  new  organijtation, 
where  the  attendants  were  mofltly  working  people,  and  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  cheriahod  plans  for  pastoral  nii- 
tatiou,  for  s^'stematic  iustruction  by  the  establiHbnient  of  schoola^ 
and  of  other  agencies  by  which  the  gospel  could  be  carried  to 
the  mans  of  the  people  and  into  every  household.  Hla  untiring 
labors  were  crowned  with  wonderful  success.  All  his  schemeS)  it 
should  be  observed,  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  were  aa  judlciotis  ii 
they  were  kind.  The  nee^ly  were  trained  to  depend  as  far  as  pos- 
sible on  themselves.  Tlje  great  things  that  were  done  in  Qlasgow, 
Chalmers  tried  to  have  done  everywhere  iu  Scotland.  The  leader  in 
the  organization  of  the  Free  Church,  an  orator  in  the  pulpit  who 
preachetl  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  a  fervor  which  thrilled  th« 
multitudes  that  thronged  to  hear  him  wherever  he  went,  And  * 
teacher,  both  of  doctrinal  theology,  and  of  religion  in  ite  reUUionl 
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to  science  and  to  economical  problems,  be  exerted  ad  iufluence,  too 
great  to  be  measured,  upon  hU  coimtiy  and  the  generation  to 
which  he  belonged.  Yet  it  is  plain  from  the  record  of  hia  life  that 
the  secret  of  hie  power,  the  force  that  kindled  into  life  all  hia  talents 
and  acquisdtionB,  was  in  that  experience  which  moulded  his  spirit 
anew,  in  the  parish  at  Eilmony. 

The  more  consistent  and  complete  casting  awaj  of  the  ascetic 
ideal  is  a  characteristic  of  Protestant  piety  in  recent  times.  Occa- 
sionally, the  strong  influence  of  that  ideal  continued  to  be  mani- 
fesL  This  is  a  peculiurity  and  a  defect  of  a  religious  work,  which 
has  before  been  mentioned,  Law's  "  Serious  Call," — respecting  which 
&  late  writer  remarks :  **  No  room  ia  left  for  any  of  the  great  inter- 
ests, political,  social,  artistic,  scientific,  which  exercise  and  tmln 
the  faculties  of  mankind*  and  arc  the  cement  and  adornment  oF 
civilized  life  ;  they  belong  to  the  world,  and  with  the  world  they 
must  be  renounced."  But  the  ascetic  ideal  has  more  and  more 
ceased  to  tinge  the  conceptions  formed  of  the  Christian  character. 
While  thie  change  has  been  taking  place,  there  has  been  a  growing 
dLspositiou  to  carrj'  the  work  of  reform  into  erery  department  of 
human  life. 

During  the  century  past,  Christian  activity  has  been  exerted, 
more,  perhaps,  than  ever,  in  various  forms  of  philanthropy,  which 
relate  not  only  to  the  spiritual  weD-being  of  men,  but 
also  to  their  temporal  welfare  and  comfort  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  a  strong  hnmnnitarian  impulse  at  the  root 
of  the  revolutionary  uprisings  and  of  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 
The  evangelical  revivals,  oontempornneous,  or  subsequent  to  these 
political  movements,  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  development 
of  the  forms  of  benevolence  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Au 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity  "  gradually  arose,  truly  Christian  in  ita 
sources,  which  has  sought  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  all  classes 
whose  earthly  lot  is  adapted  to  excite  compassion.  One  side  of  this 
philanthropy  has  been  manifest  in  the  growing  aversion  to  cruelty 
of  every  kind,  even  to  that  negative  cruelty  which  consists  in  the 
neglect  of  the  unfortunate  whom  it  is  possible  to  relieve.  In  a 
thousand  ways,  endeavors  have  been  put  forth  to  alleviate  human 
suffering,  including  even  that  suffering  of  criminals  which  is  not 
requisite  for  their  restraint  and  reformation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
capital  oSences,  to  put  an  end  to  their  livea  A  peculiarity  of 
philanthropic  activity  is  the  tendency  to  associated  effort  Socie- 
ties are  formed  for  a  great  variety  of  specific  benevolent  works.  The 
existence  of  associations  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals 
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is  a  agn  of  the  preralent  recoil  from  ihe  infliction  of  pain,  e-nxx 
upon  the  lowest  of  seDtient  beings,  and  of  the  habit  of  prosecatiog 
labors  of  benevolence  by  organized  effort 

Among  the  fruits  of  Christian  benevolence  which  are  worifaj  of 
^lecisl  remark,  is  the  inutitution  of  Sunday-achoola.  In  the  town 
Bvada;  <^'  GIouceBteT,  in  England,  there  was  a  pin-factory  where 

••**'**^  QumerouB  children  were  employed,  either  UTing  there, 
or  from  neighboring  places.  They  gathered  in  the  streets  on  Sun- 
days, and  their  filthy  attire,  their  coarse,  rough  ways,  and  their 
Baiktm,  pro&nity,  drew  to  them  the  attention  and  the  pity  of 
iTamni,  Robert  Baikes,  an  intelligent  printer,  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper.  In  1781,  he  lured  several  women  to  open  schoola  for 
them  on  Sundays,  and  he  persuaded  the  children  to  attend.  So 
marked  with  good  sense  were  his  arrangements  that  the  achools 
were  highly  successful  in  securing  the  reform  and  good  conduct 
of  the  pupila  The  fame  of  the  experiment  spread  abroad.  Sim- 
ilar schools  were  estabHshed  in  many  other  towns  and  cities.  A 
Tery  important  improvement  was  the  securing  of  volunteer  tea<^. 
era,  who  did  their  work  from  love,  without  compensation.  Under 
Wesley's  iuiluence,  the  Methodists  had  begun  to  give  Sunday-school 
instruction  in  this  way.  The  school  founded  by  Roikcs  was  for  the 
poor  alone ;  but  as  the  institution  spread  over  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  children  of  aU  classes  became  the  recipienta  of 
instruction  in  connection  with  it  Since  18G4,  Sunday-scliools  have 
been  introduced  into  Germany. 

In  promoting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  prisons  and  in 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  an  important  branch  of  C1iristi:m  be- 
joDq  Bowvd.  novolenco,  great  services  were  rendered  by  John  How- 
iwum  (u^  He  fully  deserves  the  title  of  "the  Philanthropist," 
which  Is  commonly  affixed  to  his  name.  On  a  voyage  to  Spain,  he 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  taken  into  Brest.  There 
the  way  in  which  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  hie  miud.  Appointed,  in  1773,  high  sheriff  of  Bedford, 
he  investigated  the  condition  of  the  jail  there,  and  then  visited 
many  other  prisons  in  England  and  Wales.  He  was  shocked  bj 
the  filthy,  unhealthy  condition  in  which  he  found  them,  and  by  the 
evils  that  grew  out  of  the  dependence  of  the  jailors  for  their  sup- 
port on  the  fees  which  they  could  extort  from  their  inmates,  Pris< 
oners  who  had  eerved  out  their  time  were  often  compelled  to  star 
in  prison  for  a  long  period,  merely  from  waut  of  means  to  dis- 
charge these  dues.  By  laborious  exertions,  Howard  procured  the 
enactment  of  laws  giving  a  fixed  stipend  to  the  keepers  of  priBona. 
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He  undertook,  at  hia  own  cost,  eitensive  journeya  through  Prfluce, 
GormoDj,  and  other  countriea  on  tlie  Continent,  that  he  luigbt 
ascertain,  by  personal  iospection,  the  methods  used  in  the  oonatnio* 
tion  of  prisons  and  their  management  In  these  inquiries  he 
avoided  no  danger  to  health  or  life,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of 
exact  and  complete  information.  The  effect  of  bis  reporta  was  the 
enactment  of  laws  in  England  for  the  better  regulation  of  prlsonSi 
with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  their  training  in 
habits  of  iudustrir.  In  the  closing  part  of  bis  life,  Howard  under- 
took other  long  and  toilsome  joiu-nejs  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  spread  of  the  plague,  &nd  other  contagious  diseases,  and 
of  devismg  means  of  preventing  it  He  visited  numerous  laza- 
rettos, and  even  sailed  in  a  foul  ship  from  Smyrna  to  Venice — which 
was  attacked  by  pirates  on  the  voyage— in  order  to  have  a  personal 
experience  of  quarantine  discipline.  Finally,  on  his  way  to  Con- 
st^tinople,  he  died  in  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  from  attending 
a  girl  who  was  sick  of  a  camp  fever.  His  courage  was  equal  to  hia 
benevolence.  Utterly  free  from  ambition,  be  desired  no  praise  and 
no  memorial  of  bis  kind  deeda  "Give  me  no  monument ;"  "let 
me  ba  forgotten,"  were  his  words — the  words  of  one  who  delighted 
to  do  good  for  its  own  sake. 

About  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Howard  the  work  of 
prison  reform  was  taken  up  anew  by  a  group  of  men  and  women, 
Eiiubeth  Fry.  sever&l  of  whom  were  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Of 
iTW-is*.  these  it  was  Elizabeth  Gumoy  Fry  by  whom  the  most 
striking  work  of  benevolence  was  achieved.  The  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  become,  to  a  great  extent,  a  dead  letter.  The  prisons 
in  which  offenders  of  both  sexes  were  immured  were  damp  and 
loathsome.  "  Dirt  and  disease  abounded ;  and  even  where  the 
building  contained  wards  and  yards,  the  women  were  imperfectly 
separated  from  the  men,  whilst  idleness,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
swearing  were  habitual  amongst  them."  The  prisons  were  crowded, 
"for  crime  had  enormously  increased,  and  convictions  had  more 
than  doubled  within  the  ton  preceding  years  " — 1806  to  1816. 
Mra  Fry's  work  began  in  the  women's  department  of  the  Newgate 
prison.  In  this  place,  there  were  huddled  together  hundreds  of 
offenders  of  veiy  different  grades  of  guilty  with  their  children,  who 
were  almost  naJced  and  perishing  for  want  of  food,  air,  and  exer- 
cise. The  inmates  of  this  place  were  "  in  an  unchecked  condition 
of  idleness,  riot,  and  vice  of  every  description."  They  exhibited  a 
scene  of  discord  and  violence  which  it  was  terrible  to  witness.  On 
her  second  visit,  Mrs.  Fry,  at  her  own  request^  was  left  alone 
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amongst  the  women  for  some  Itoure.  She  read  to  them  the  parable 
of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  MaltUew. 
She  added  remarks  on  the  eleventh  hoiir,  and  on  the  wiUingnesa  of 
Christ  to  save  sinners,  even  the  most  depraved.  "Some  asVed 
who  Christ  was  ;  others  feared  that  their  day  of  salvation  was 
past."  To  Mrs.  Fry's  proposal  that  tliere  should  be  a  Achool  set 
up  for  the  childroo,  their  mothers  thankfully  consented,  and 
selected  a  governess,  a  young  woman  who  bod  been  sentenced  for 
Btcaling  a  watch.  She  was  one  of  the  first  converts  to  Christ 
Blrs.  Fry,  from  time  to  time,  visited  those  who  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged — some  of  them  for  forgery,  committed  under  ctrcum' 
stances  of  aggravated  temptation.  To  these  she  carried  the  inies- 
flBgea  of  the  gospel  with  consoling  effect  The  idea  that  indastry 
and  order  could  be  brought  into  Newgate  was  regarded  hy  the 
officers  of  the  prison  as  visionary  ;  but  by  her  personal  influence, 
with  the  assistance  of  others  whoso  aid  she  secured,  she  wrought 
such  a  transformation  of  character  and  behavior  atuoug  tha 
female  convicts  as  seemed  Uttle  short  of  miraculous.  The  prison 
was  visited  by  large  numbers,  including  persons  of  the  liighest 
rank,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  wonders  which  had  been 
ocoomplished.  The  reforms  which  Mrs.  Fry  effected  ^read  to 
other  places.  By  her  efforts  a  most  beneficent  change  waa  made 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  ships  for  traiisportiug  cunvictii,  and  ta 
the  way  in  which  they  were  received  and  treated  on  landing  in  tlie 
penal  colonies.  Her  labors  were  not  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
She  visited  Fnince,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  coimtries.  Her 
correspondence  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  which  she  served,  ex- 
tended to  I^ussia  and  Italy.  Her  reconunendations  bore  good  fruit 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Signal  improvements  in  the  construction  of  prisons,  and  in 
their  interior  life,  have  been  effected  under  the  auspices  of  Prison 
Discipline  Societies  in  the  United  States  and  Kngland. 
Separate  establishments  for  the  detention,  reform,  and 
training  of  juvenile  offenders  havo  boon  created.  The  opposition 
to  transporting  criminals  to  the  English  coloniid  communities  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  this  practice. 

We  can  go  no  further  here  than  to  touch  brie%  on  some  of  the 
most  prominent  forms  of  philanthropy  which,  in  later  times,  have 
been  the  offspring  of  Christian  feeling.  The  reform  of 
criminal  law  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  pne- 
ous  aod  prisou-dLBcIpUne.  An  impulse  to  such  a  re- 
form was  given  in  1761  by  the  publication  of  the  Uttle  tr«atue 
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*'0q  CMmes  and  PuDiahments,'*  by  ilie  Italian  writer,  Beccaria 
He  diecuseed  iu  a  lucid  manner  the  design  of  legal  penalties,  and 
presented  rational  and  humane  views  respecting  them.  In  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  species  of  law  reform  was  Sir  Sam- 
uel Komilly  (1757-1818) ;  and  the  good  work  which  he  commenced 
was  successfully  carried  forward  by  Sir  Jaraea  ilockintofih.  The 
diminution  of  the  number  of  capital  offences  was  attended  by  a 
striking  diminution  of  crime.  Righteous  and  humane  laws  hare 
been  euact«d  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children  employed 
in  mines  and  factoriea  The  exposure  by  a  royal  commituiiou  in 
England,  in  1842,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  women  and  chil- 
dren who  worked  in  the  mines,  resulted  in  immediate  action  by 
Parliament,  forbidding  the  employment  of  children  under  ten  and 
women  in  such  work.  The  measures  known  oa  Factoiy  Actj*,  cul- 
minating in  the  Consolidating  Act  of  1878,  contained  sanitary  pro- 
rtcuirj  visions,  regulaiiona  for  the  safety  of  laborers,  for  the  re- 
■*«^  striction   of  the  hours  of   labor,   for   iusuriug   to   the 

workmen  holidays,  and  for  their  comfort  and  pecuniary-  help  ia 
case  of  acddenta  Other  Acta  of  Parliament  have  entered  into  the 
details  of  industrial  occupationa  Some  of  thorn  hare  reference  to 
the  health  of  the  laborers,  others  to  the  time  and  place  of  paying 
to  them  their  wagea  We  cannot  pass  over  the  endences  of  prog- 
ress which  appear  in  the  more  kind  and  reasonable  methoils  of 
caring  for  lunatics,  and  in  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other  iu- 
Btitntions  in  moHt  Christian  countries  for  the  relief  of  different 
classes  of  sufferers  who  were  formerly  neglected.  Tlie  measures 
which  hare  been  adopted  in  modem  times,  by  public  authority  and 
by  voluntary  exertions,  for  mitigating  the  suCFeringH  occasioned  by 

war,  must  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Christian  sentiment. 
rfSSw""  Tho  right  of  an  invading  force  to  rnvago  the  territory  of 
1^  **'  an  enemy  has  seldom  been  practically  asserted  in  this 

century.  According  to  the  modem  rules  of  war,  non- 
combatanta  ore  not  to  be  molested.  Their  property,  if  it  is  taken, 
is  to  be  paid  for  at  its  fair  value.  It  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  crime 
for  an  officer  to  hold  a  fortress  as  long  aa  he  caa  In  the  case  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. The  ambulance  system  was  established  by  the  French,  in 
1795.  A  French  surgeon  first  devised  the  plan  of  a  cor|)s  of 
stretcher-bearers.  By  the  European  convention  adopted  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1864,  the  wounded,  and  the  official  staff  connected  with  am- 
bulances, were  exempted  from  capture  as  piisoners  of  war.  Flor* 
ence  Nightingale,  an  llugUsh  lady  who,  during  the  Crimeau  War, 
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went  out  at  the  Kead  of  a  compoox  of  TolnnteBr  Doraes  to  tak« 
care  of  the  aick  and  wounded,  has  been  followed  by  otfaers  in  lik« 
beneToleot  undertakings.  The  efforts  of  Christian  men  to  devise 
waya  for  preventing  the  occurrence  of  wars  have  not  been  without  a 
measure  of  succeea.  The  method  of  settling  international  diaputea 
bj  arbitration  is  regarded  with  increasiiig  bvor.  It  was  adopted 
with  hnppy  results  at  the  close  of  the  American  OivU  War,  for  the 
settlement  of  coutroveraicH  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  existence  of  vast  military  establishments  in  the 
Continental  countries,  draining  the  resources  of  the  inhabitanta^ 
and  acting  as  a  constant  provocation  to  hostilities,  still  remains  si 
a  reproach  to  Christian  civili2ation. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  in  most  European  ooimtries  and  in  the 
United  States  for  the  suppression  of  ilUteracy  and  for  the  educa- 
ftitKMtioa.      ^^^^  °'  ^^^  whole  people  in  the  elementary  branohea  of 

knowledge.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  the  slave- 
tiMrtaT»       trade  is  an  achievement  of  the  present  century.    Karly  in 

the  last  century,  and  even  before,  as  aoou  as  the  barbari* 
tics  connected  with  the  slave-trade  were  understood,  it  began  to 
be  denounced  by  good  men  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  concert- 
ed effort  for  its  abolition  was  made  by  the  Quakers^  who,  in  1761« 
excluded  from  their  society  all  who  should  take  port  in  it.  By  the 
efforts  of  Orauville  Hliarp.  a  decision  was  obtained,  in  1772.  from 
Lord  Monefield,  that  a  slave  could  nut  be  held  in  England  or  car- 
ried out  of  it.  During  the  period  of  the  American  Hevolatioiit 
anti-slaveiy  societies  were  formed  in  Fennsjhaiiia  and  also  iv 
France,  Ltibj^ette  being  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  cause.  The 
slave-trade  was  prohibited  by  Denmark  through  a  law  that  took 
effect  in  1802,  by  Great  Britain  in  1807,  and  by  the  United  Statea 
through  an  act  which  was  passed  in  1807,  and  came  into  force  on 
January  1, 1808.  The  agitation  which  led,  in  1833,  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  was  carried  forward  by  Wilber- 
forco,  Clarkson,  Buxton,  and  other  active  coadjutors.  The  found- 
ers of  the  American  Bepublic  were  in  principle  opposed  to  slavery. 
This  was  the  conviction  of  Washington,  who  emancipated  his  slaves 
in  his  will,  of  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry,  as  well  as  of  the  states- 
men in  the  North.  For  a  long  time,  Uie  hope  was  entertained 
that  slaver}'  would  be  gradually  abolished  by  the  colonization 
of  the  freed  blacks  in  Africa.  As  was  true  of  the  English  aboli- 
tionists, in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  agitation,  some  acheme  of 
gradual  emancipation  was  alone  held  to  be  feasible.  One  of  the 
earheat  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation  in  Amorica   vaa 
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William  Lloyd  Oarriflou.  This  proposal  was  roeistcd  by  a  large 
number  of  those  who  professed  to  desire  the  extinction  of 
slavery  by  a  slower  process.  Following  upon  the  great  iucreaae 
of  the  alave  population,  and  the  immense  increase  in  the  cotton 
crop,  the  feeling  spread  in  the  South  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  Southern  Chnstians  sought  to  de- 
fend the  iustitutioQ  on  scriptural  groundu  and  as  expedient  for 
both  races.  About  the  year  1839,  the  abolitionists  in  the  North 
divided  into  two  parties.  The  obligations  regpecting  ulaveryj 
imposed  by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  Northern  States, 
were  such  as  moved  Garrison,  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
him,  to  come  out  in  vehement  advocacy  of  disunion.  He  con- 
tended for  opinions  respecting  the  rights  of  women  and  non-re- 
sistanoe  which  were  obnoxious  to  many  who  had  acted  with  him. 
His  denunciation  of  slave-holders  was  felt  by  many  to  be  unjust 
and  extraragaat.  In  18i0,  a  new  National  Anti-Slavery  party  waa 
formed  ;  and  the  warfare  on  slavery  by  a  distinct  political  organiza- 
tion began.  The  dread  of  disunion  and  a  sense  of  the  duties 
laid  upon  the  free  States  by  the  Constitution,  were  prominent 
among  the  motives  which  led  not  a  few  Northern  ministers  and 
churches  to  stand  aloof  from  the  abolitionists,  especially  from 
those  who  followed  the  banner  of  Qarriaon.  Political  aboli- 
tionism, which  aimed  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories,  and 
to  shut  up  the  institution  within  the  States  where  it  was  under 
the  shield  of  local  law,  grew  in  strength,  and  finally  triumphed  in 
the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Preaidoncy.  The  secession  of 
the  Southern  States  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy  which 
they  formed,  were  followed  by  the  Constitutional  Amendments 
which  prohibit  slavery  everywhere  in  the  United  States.  Thus — 
not,  however,  without  a  bloody  civil  war^liberty  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  and  union,  were  both  secured.  Since  the  war, 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made,  iuvolvlng  large  outlays  of 
money,  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  emancipated  blocka 

Que  of  the  most  notable  efforts  of  modem  pliilanthropy  is  the 
moral  crusade  against  the  vice  of  drunkennesB.  The  temperance 
The  i«iiiper-  reform  has  achieved  the  largest  results  in  Great  Britain 
ueorarann.  ^^^  jjj  ^jjg  United  States  The  exertions  of  a  host  of 
lecturers  and  of  countless  societies  liave  been  seconded  by  various 
legislative  measures  for  preventing  or  checking  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquor.  As  on  additional  security  for  the  tempted,  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  has  been  taken  probably  by  milUons  of 
persons.     A  famous  leader  in  this  crusade  was  "Father  Matthew" 
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— Theobald  Matthew — a  prieBt  in  Cork,  Ireland,  who  began  hi< 
labors  in  1838.  Hia  work  was  first  among  the  lower  dassea  in  hia 
own  country,  every  district  of  which  he  visited.  He  traversed 
Groat  Britain,  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Unitetl  States.  'Wher- 
ever he  went,  his  exertions  wcro  crowned  with  success.  It  is  said 
that,  in  Glasgow,  in  ono  day,  he  administered  the  pled|^  to  ten 
thousand  persona 

A  growing  sense  of  the  evils  ftrising  from  the  divided  comlition 
of  the  Ohurch  is  one  of  the  algna  of  the  times.  It  ia  remarkable 
(ji^^j,^^  that  in  connection  with  an  increased  activity  in  building 
aah».  yp  tjje  separate  denominations,  there  has  been  developed 

in  them,  severally,  u  dlBposition  to  enter  into  closer  relations  of 
fraternal  sympathy  and  intercourse  with  other  Christian  bodies. 
Great  doctrinal  conflicts  which  raged  at  a  former  day.  like  those  of 
Armiuianism  and  Colviuitim,  have  subsided.  Even  the  standing 
controversy  of  Protestantism  and  the  Churcli  of  Rome  ia  waged 
with  a  better  appreciation  on  either  side  of  that  which  is  doserr. 
ing  of  respect  in  the  adverse  party,  and  a  justcr  estimate  of  the 
weight  to  be  attached  to  the  points  held  in  common.  As  one  fact 
betokening  the  disposition  of  Protestants  to  join  against  common 
foes,  instead  of  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  contests,  mention 
Tb«B»ng«i(<  ^^7  ^^  made  of  the  EvangeUoal  Alliance.  This  was 
<»iAiUADa(k  formed  in  184G  in  London  by  eight  hundred  mtuiaters 
and  laymen,  representing  the  principiil  Protestant  denominations 
in  Europe  and  America.  As  indicatiug  the  class  of  i^crsous  whom 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  include  in  the  Alliance,  a  statement  of 
doctrine  under  nine  hea<ls  was  sanctioned.  Co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  Alliance  were  formed  in  different  countries.  By  the  Ameri- 
can branch  "  the  Divine-human  person  and  atoning  work  **  of 
Christ  was  declared  to  be  "the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity." 
Prolonged  sessions  of  the  Alliance  have  been  held  at  intemds  in 
Europe.  It  met  in  New  York  in  1873.  At  these  meetings  there 
have  been  convened  persons  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  speak- 
ing different  languages,  and  worshipping  under  varying  creeds  and 
forms.  It  ia  not  chiefly,  however,  in  pubho  movements  of  this  sort 
that  the  yearning  of  Christian  people  for  closer  relations  and  direct 
co-operation  has  expressed  itself.  In  America  and  Great  Bnt4mi, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  numerous  places  baa 
drawn  into  its  membership  a  multitude  of  persona  from  different 
denominations.  Brunches  of  it  have  been  established  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  East,  as  fur  as  India  and  China. 
AflUiated  together,  and  holding  representative  conventions  at  regu- 
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lar  ioterrols,  arc  not  less  than  (liirty-fiTO  bundrod  fiocictics,  althoagh 
the  first  orgaDtzationa  grew  up  at  Montreal  and  Boston  as  recently 
AS  1851.  The  actire  members  are  required  to  be  meiubers  of 
ErangeUcal  churches.  The  qualification  of  associate  members  is 
good  moral  character.  The  first  object  of  the  Association  is  de- 
fined to  be  "the  Balvatiou  of  young  men  through  faith  in  Cbrist." 
With  this  is  connected  the  promotion  of  "their  intellectual,  social, 
and  spiritual  welfare,"  through  agencies  which  are  stamped  with  a 
religious  character.  The  work  done  by  these  societies  is,  to  a  Large 
extent,  distinctively  Christian  work — work  that  pertains  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  It  is  by  snch  undercurrents  tliat  the  drift  of 
the  times  is  indicated,  quite  as  truly  as  by  noisy  movements  on  the 
surface.  The  existence  of  this  great  international  Association  is 
only  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  which  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Tlie  l>arriers  of  sect  are  surmounted  by  the  conuDg  together 
of  Christiana  from  difFercnt  folds  in  a  thousimd  charitable  under- 
takings. 

In  still  other  ways,  the  spiritual  unity  of  Christian  disciples,  the 
coubciousness  of  which  must  precede  any  hopeful  experimenta  to 
secure  organic  union,  is  evinced.  More  and  more,  the 
same  religious  literature  finds  ita  way  into  the  house- 
holds of  the  diverse  Chriatiau  organizations.  There  are  devotional 
books  to  which  all  extend  a  welcome.  The  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
which  is  dear  to  the  Boman  CathoUc  devot«e,  deeply  impresses 
liVcsley  and  Whitefield,  and  is  sent  forth  among  Scottish  Presby- 
tenims  with  a  commendatory  preface  by  Chalmers.  The  some 
hymns  are  sung  in  the  sanctuaries  and  at  the  firesides  of  disciples 
of  every  name. 

In  this  place,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  treasury  of  Eng- 
lish hymns,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the  modem 
period.  Prior  to  Watts,  there  were  some  excellent  hymns 
written  by  English  authors.  Snch  are  the  Morning 
Hymn  and  the  Evenijig  Hymn  of  Bishop  Ken,  and  the  doiology 
which  he  composed-™"  Praise  God,  from  whom  oil  blessings  flow." 
Such  are  the  hymns  of  Addison,  "  The  spacious  firmament  on 
high,"  and,  "  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God."  But  it  was 
Watts  who  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  sacred  song.     Dod- 

Ldridge  wrote,  "  Tliine  eartlily  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  love,"  and  other 
hymns  of  merit.  The  moat  fertile  of  all  hyms-writers  was  Ch&rles 
Wesley.  "  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  is  only  one  of  a  oonaiderable 
number  of  his  lyrics  which  are  prized  by  all  Engliah-speaking 
Christiana.     "  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds  "  was  one  of 
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the  productions  of  Jolin  Newton,  included  in  the  '*  Olney  Hynma  ** — 
vhere  Appeared,  also,  the  hymns  of  Cowper,  of  which,  **  God 
mOTtt  in  a  m^'stcrions  way,"  is  one  of  the  beet  Anno  Steele, 
Jamee  Bilontgomery,  Bowriug — who  wrote,  '^  Watchman,  tell  as  ol 
the  night ;"  Xranoh.  Keblc — the  author  of  "The  ChristiaD  Year**— 
Heber,  Faber,  Bonar,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  of  hymn-writexs 
who  have  become  well  known  to  Christian  worshipperfl  in  Eng* 
land  and  America.  Few  hymns  are  more  prized  than  Cardinal 
Newman's  "  Lead,  kindly  light"  American  writers  hare  added  to 
the  hymnals  of  all  the  churches  some  contributions  of  acknowl- 
edged worth.  Such  are  PreaJJent  Dwight'a  hymn,  "  I  love  thy 
kingdom,  Lord,"  and  the  hymn  by  Uay  Palmer,  "  Uy  hiih  looks  up 
totbeeb* 
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L   GENERAL  OOTJNCIIA* 

I.  325.  NlMA  L     Th«  Arian  Controveny. 

n.  381.  ConsUntiaoplc  I.     The  Apollioarian  Controygwy. 

III.  431.  Epbesiu.     The  Nestorian  CoQUovvrajr. 

IV.  451.  Chftlc«don.     The  Bntjchian  Controversy. 

V.     &63.  ConsUntinople  II.     ControTcray  ruflpsctiug  the  Three  Chaptert. 
VL     080-91.  CousUutlnople  in.    (The  TrulUa  Council).     Controversy  re- 
■peotlng  tvro  Wills  in  Christ. 
yn.     787.   Xioea  n.      The  Worship  of   Images.     Th«  first  VIL   General 

Counoils  are  received  in  common  by  the  Groelui  and  the  Latins. 
Vm.     869.   Constantinople  IV.     Controversy  of  Ignatius  and  Photiua.    Thia 
Council  was  rejected  hy  the  Greeks.     Their  VlUth.  General  Coon- 
otl  was  lield  in  Couatautinople  iu  879,  and  was  rejected  by  tb« 
Iiatios. 
The  Councils  after  the  Vlllth.  are  rojeot«d  by  the  Greeks. 
IX.  1128.  Lateran  L     Investiture:  Confirms  the  Worms  Concordat. 
X.  1139.  Laterau  IL     TennlnAtion  of  a  Schism.    CondenmB  the  Doo* 

trines  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
XI.  1179.   Lateran  IIL     Relating  to  Dfsoiplinu.     Rules  for  the  Oholoo  of 
a  Pope. 
XII.  1315.  Lateran  IV.     Assertion  of  Papal  Aathority. 
Tilt,   1245.  Lyons  L  {reckoned  by  some  as  Lateran  v.).     Pope  and  Emperor: 

Deposen  Frederic  U. 
XIV.  1374.  Lyons  IL     Concessioiu  of  Rndolph  of  Hapsburg.     New  Rolei 

for  the  choice  of  a  Pope,  etc. 
XV.   1311.   Vienne   (recognised   by    Lateran,   1512).      Suppruasion   uf   the 

Templars,  etc. 
XVL  1414-18.  Constanoe  (tho  last  sesitoas  acknowledged  by  Rome,  the 
whole  by  France).     Oonderanation  of  Husa. 
XYn.  1431-49.  Basel.    First  Twenty-five  sessions  received  by  Rome,  untilltf 
removal  to  Ferrara.      The  Council   of  Florenoe,  1438,  regarded 
by  Rome  as  a  oontlnuatlou  of  the  first  seasions  uf  BaseL 
XVm.  1512-18.  LaUran  V. 

XIX.  1545-«3.     TrenL 

XX.  Vatican.     Infalllbtlity  of  the  Pope  decreed. 
[Anotherorderof  the  Coancils {Basel  being  rejected):  XV.,  Vlenne  ;  XVLi 

Constance  ;  XVII.,  Florence  ;  XVUI.,  Trent.  Still  another  order  {Basel  b*- 
ing  reckoned  as  distinct) :  XVIL,  Basel:  XVHl,  Florence  ;  XIX..  Lateran  7.; 
XX,,  Trent  The  contested  oonnclls  are  Sardioa,  344  (considered  cBoumeni' 
cal  by  the  Latins);  the  TruUan,  Quiniauxtum,  692  (received  by  Greek  Charch){ 
Vlenne,  Pisa,  Constance,  Basel,  and  Latoran  T.  (which  within  the  Latin 
Cborcb  are  dispnted).] 
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^^V             LIST  OF  POPES  FBOM  GBBOORY  I  TO   T.FO  XZIL*     J 

^^H             Oragory  I^OIKMMM 

Bwfin*  XL,  844-847                                  1 

^^H             Satalaimiu,  «O4-«06  (•) 

hm  IV^  847-855                               ^J 

^^H             BoottMM  UL,  6<f7  (t) 

B«B«<Uct  UL,855-8S«                     ^H 

^^H             BnaibM  IV^  606-615  (t) 

Nicbola*  L,  856-807                        ^H 

^^H            Z>«nidwUl,  619-616  (f) 

Badrian  IX^867-879<I)                  ^H 

^^H             Bonlfir*  V^  ei»-«36  (1) 

John  VlIL,87»-ttS                          ^^M 

^^^P             Boaorloi  L,  a2It-438 

Maiinus,  883-804                              ^^| 

^^^H              B«T«rinaa,  640 

Hadrian  m^  884-«S                      ^H 

^^H             John  nr^  640-648 

SUphan  V^  685-601                          ^H 

^^H             Th«odor«  L,  643-649 

Formoatu,  8M-8M                               ^^| 

^^H             Martin  L,  64»-65d,  d«p. ;  d.  605 

Boniface  VL,  896                              ^^M 

^^^1             Xhigeoiui  X^  054-657 

SUphan  VI..«tM-807                         ^^M 

^^^B            Vitaliaaui,  6S7-67S 

RoManua,   807(7)                                ^^H 

^^^B            AtUocUtuk,  673-676 

Tbaodora  XL,  898                             ^^H 

^^^H             DoBtu  L,  67&-679 

John  tX.,  898-900                             ^H 

^^^1              AgMtho,  678-683  (?) 

BaaedJct  IV ^  900-908                     ^^H 

^^H             Z.«o  IL,  683-688  (*) 

Lao  v.,  903,  dep.                                ^H 

^^H             BniwUct  tL,e84-08S 

Ohristophar,  908-9O4,  dapk.             ^^| 

^^H            Joha  y.,685-€8e(I) 

Sargtoa  m.,  904-91 1                         ^H 

^^^H              Oono,  686-687 

Anastuiiu  IIt,911-9ia              ^^^| 

^^^H             Th»odonui,  687 

Lando,  918-914                             ^^^M 

^^^1              8«rgla«  I.,  687-701 

John  X»  914-998                          ^^^H 

^^H             John  VL,  701  -705 

Lao  VL,  928-9S9                         ^^^H 

^^H             John  VXI^  705-707 

St«pheu  Vn.,  929  981                ^^^| 

^^^1             SUinnioB,  708 

John  XL,  931-936                        ^^^| 

^^^H             OooaUntln*.  7D8-71S 

Lao  VIL,98M>80                             ^H 

^^^H             Oragory  IL,  715-781 

Stephen  VHT ,  OSMMS                     ^^ 

^^^H             Oragory  m.,  781-741 

Martin  XEL,  or  Maiinna  n.,  94^448  1 

^^H             ZacharUi,  741-753 

Agapetos  IL,946~95S                       ^^1 

^^^^f             8t«plieti,   753,  died  befora  Qonveorn- 

John  XZI^  956-963,  dep.                ^H 

^^^                          tioD 

Leo  VTIL,  06»-96S                            ^H 

^F                    Steph«D  XL,  762-757 

Benedict  V.,  964-MO                 ^H 

Paul  L,  757-767 

John  zm.,  905-972                        ^H 

CoNBTANTncE,  tURirper,  767-768 

Benedict  VL,  973-974                      ^^| 

Stephen  ITI.,  768-773 

BoNTTACS   Vil,  974,    drfran  ItrU   1 

Hadrian  L,  773-795 

exile                                                     1 

I.»o  ZZL,  795-616 

Donue  IL,  974                                            1 

SUpheo  IV.,816-S17 

Bmadict  VIL,  975-983  (f)                     1 

Pa«cal  I.,  817-S24 

John  ZIV^  983-984                                ■ 

Euganlui  XL,  834-827 

BoNirACX  Vll,  again — d.  986 

Valentina,  837  (?) 

John  XV.,  UBTflr  lawfoUjr  OfinwciMl 

Oregory  IV^  827-844  <!) 

«d,d.980 
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W  John  Xr.,  98.V9W 

Ixnrorsa.                                         ^^H 

Orogory  v.,  &1M-999 

JoH»  ZVI.,  097-998                                          ^^M 

SUvsBter  IL,  mfi»-I003 

^^M 

Johu  ZV1I.,100» 

^^M 

John  ZVm^  1003-1000,  rf«i 

^^M 

Barging  IV.,  1000-1013  t?) 

^^M 

Benedict  Vm.,  1013-1024 

^^H 

John  UZ.,  1024-1033 

^^H 

Benedict  IX.,   1033-1048,   ras.  ;  3*- 

BiLTZBTKB  in. ,  1044                                                       ^^1 

poBed  1044,  and  restored  on  deftth 

Ckegory  VL,  1045-1046,  difL                             ^H 

of  SflveBt«r  III.  ;  sold  the  pap«>j 

Clement  C,  1046-1047                                           ^H 

to  Gregory  VI.  ;  restored  agftln  on 

^^1 

death  of  Clement  IL 

^^1 

SArauua  IL,  1048 

Olemant  IL,  1046-1047                                     ^H 

L«o  IZ.,  1049-1054 

^^H 

Victor  n.,  106S-1057 

^^1 

6teph*D  IT.,  1057-1053 

Benedict  X.,  1058-1059,  dnp.                       ^H 

NicholM  n.,  105»-1061 

^^1 

Alexander  n.,  lOfll-1073 

^^M 

Gregory  VIL,  1073-1085 

CuEMKHir  m  ,  1060-1100                               ^^M 

Victor  171,1084-1087 

^^1 

Urban  IL,  1088-1009 

Albert,  1103                                                      ^^M 

Pascal  IL,  1099-1118 

8lLVE»TBR  lY.,  1105-1111                                    ^H 

OelasiuB  n.,  1118-1119 

ObsoobyVIII  ,1118-liai                            ^H 

Calixtui  IL,  1110-1124 

^^H 

Honnritu  IL,  1124-1180 

^^1 

Innocent  IL,  1180-1143 

Anacletus  el,  1130-1138                           ^H 

Oeleitlne  XL,  1143-1144 

OBSuoKira,  1188                                           ^^H 

Iiucioa  XL,  1144-114S 

^^H 

Eugeniua  HI.,  1145-1108 

^^1 

Anutaaiua  IV.,  n&^1154 

^^1 

Hadrian  IV.,  1154-1160 

^^1 

Alnandar  TTT.^  1159-liai 

ViOTOBlV.,  1150-1164                                   ^H 

Pabtai.  HL,  1164-1168                                     ^H 

CALixTce  UL,  1168-1178                              ^H 

Lnolns  IIL,  1181-1185 

IlTHOCKHT  in.,  1178-1180                                          ^H 

Urban  m.,  118{>-1187 

^^H 

Gregory  VIIL,  1187 

^^1 

Olemant  ni.,  1187-1191 

^^H 

OeleeUne  in.,  1101-1198 

^^H 

Innocent  m.,  noa-1216 

^^1 

Honorini  m.,  1216-1227 

^^H 

Gregory  tX^  1227-1241 

^^1 

^      C«lMitlne  rV.,  1241 ;  died  before  ood- 

-  ^^H 

^P            Hc  ration 

^^1 

"^    Innocent  IV.,  124S-12M 

^^1 

Alexander  IV.,  I2M-1261 
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Urban  TV^  1261-19M 
Olemant  17.,  126^1368 
VH&naj  till  alecUoa  of  Oragorj  X., 

OnKory  Z^  1271-1276 

Ttifionwnl  V^  1376 

HadrUn  Y.,  1276 ;  died  befora  oonat- 

OTfttton 
John  XXL,  1276  1277 
Nicbolu  m^  1277-1280 
BCartio  IV.,  1381-1285 
HoQorlus  IV.,  1286-1287 
Nicholu  IV^  128&-1203 
CMMtlne  v.,  1294.  ua.  ■  d.  1268 
BoBi&M  VUL,  12&4-ia03 
Buadiot  XI.,  1303-i:m 
OlHBMit  v.,  1306-1314 
John  XXH.,  1816-1334 
Benedict  xn.,  1334- 1M3 
Olament  VL,  1342-1852 
Inaoorat  VL,  1^52-1863 
Urbm  V^  1962-1370 
Oragoiy  XL,  1870-1878 
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Urban  VL,  1378-1889 
Boai£w«  ZZ^  1880-14M 


ATmiiOB. 

OLEmcKT  VIL,  1378-1304 
Bekrdict    XUL,    18M- 

142S 


Xnnocant    Vn.,    140i- 

14flfl 
Gkegory    XIL,     1406- 

MIS,  rea  ;  d.  1419 


Al«xaBd«r  ▼.,    1«». 

1410 

John  XXHL,  1410-I41S, 
d«p.;  d.  1410 
In  1415  the  Coanoil  ot  Oonstaaoe  deposed  John 
UUIL,  Indaoed  Gregor/  XII.  to  resign,  aod  elected 

Maiiin    V^   1417-1431   CLXirtKT     VIII.,     14*4- 

1429.  res. 
Bii9«nlai    IV^     1481-    Fei.ix  V..  «leot«d  uaOb; 
1447  Ooonoil   of  Bttnl,  m. 

1440 
NioholM  v.,  1447-1456 
Oalixtoi  m.,  1465-1458 
Pia«  IL,  145S-1464 
Paul  a,  1464-1471 
BixtOB  IV.,  1471^1484 
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InnoMnt  VIZL,  1484-1403 
Alaunder  VI^  1493-1508 
Pini  UL,  1603 
Jtiliiu  IL,  1508-1518 
Z.eo  X.,  1518-1531 
Adrian  VL,  1533-1638 
Olement  VIL,  1633-1684 
Fanl  CtL,  1534-1549 
JnlluB  ZIL,  1550-1555 
BSarcsUuB  IL,  1666 
Paul  TY^  1656-1669 
Pios  IV.,  1559-1566 
Pini  v.,  1666-1573 
Orsgory  XUL,  1673-1685 
Sixtni  v.,  1586-1590 
Urban  VCL,  1690 
Oregory  XIV^  1600-1^1 
bmoomt  JX^  1691 
Olemant  Vm.,  169:^-1606 
Lao  XL,  1605 
Panl  V^  1605-1631 
QragotT  ZV^  1621-1638 


Urban  VIIL,  1633-1644 
Ihnooant  Z.,  1644-1666 
Alffundw  VIL,  1666-1667 
Clamant  ZX^  1667-1669 
Clamant  Z^  1670-1676 
mnooant  XL,  1676-1680 
Alaxandar  VOL,  1689-1691 
Innocant  Xn,  1691-1700 
Clamant  XI^  1700-1731 
Innocent  XTTT,  1731-1734 
Banadlot  Xm,  1734-1780 
Clamant  Xn^  1780-1740 
Banadlot  XIV^  1740-1758 
Clamant  zm.,  1768-1760 
Clamant  XIV^  1769-1774 
Plua  VL,  1776-1799 
Piu  VIL,  1800-1833 
Iiao  xn.,  1838-1839 
Pins  VUL,  1839-1880 
Oragory  XVL,  1881-1840 
Pioa  IX.,  1846-1878 
Lao  XIIL,1878— 
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NOTES  O:?;  THE  LlTERATtTRE  OF  OHUECH 
HISTORY." 

HISTORY  OP  TUB  LTTEKATURE  IN  THIS  DKPAKTBfENT. 

The  oMeitt  work  on  the  bistorj  of  the  Charcli  is  the  Actw  of  iJtf  AposAtt^ 
by  Luke.  Shurtlj'  after  150  A.D.,  Hegesippiu,  %  Jewish  (but  not  judaiziog) 
Chrisliau,  wrote  aooounta  of  the  Chuirch.  IIo  had  trar«lled  and  made  per- 
\  oaI  iui^uirjes.  The  tew  fragm«uts  that  remalo  of  his  work  are  iu  Bouth 
(/W.  .Iwr.,  I..pp.  207-219),  xndGr^hB  {SpicSeffium,  ilt2(i&-Z\4y  Th*  father 
of  Chntoh  ciistor;  Is  Eiucblus,  DUhop  of  Cssarea  (e.  S65-^  840).  a  man  ot 
great  learning  and  influence.  Hts  Uistory  of  the  Chnrch  comes  down  to 
^24  A.D.  He  had  in  his  hands  numerous  lort  writers.  Itis  owu  work  is  in* 
valuable.  Although  uul  speoiall/  critical,  he  muaua  to  he  truthful.  Uu  haa 
little  to  sa;  of  the  Latin  chuichea.  Ilis  Lifi  of  CotutaiiUm,  whom  he  kneir 
well,  U  a  panegyric.  Thure  is  a  thorough  account  of  the  Lite  and  Writing! 
of  Bueebiua,  bj  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  Smith  und  Wac«*9  Dictionnrtj  of  Chrif 
turn  Rioqriiphi/.  Tim  *' contiuuatora  "  of  Euwihiug  wore  Thoodorct,  Soxomen, 
and  Socrat«fl.  In  the  fifth  cvnlnry,  and  Tbeodorns  and  Evagrlns  in  the  sixth  ; 
bat  tbiMw  wrilcn  partly  cover  th«  same  ground.  Bvagriiis  cloees  at  5U4  A.D. 
Th«  Ariaii  Churcli  hiftloriaii  was  Philostorgius  (UOS-o.  42o).  Ills  work  begfiu 
with  the  AHao  coutrovursy,  and  extvuds  to  4^3  A.D.  Only  excerpts  romalu, 
as  preserved  in  Photins,  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century.  Tliey  are  reprinted 
tn  Migne'fi  ' '  Patn>Iogy  "  Rtifinns  <d  410]  traneUtM  Ensehiiis  into  I>atin,  and 
added  two  books  of  his  own,  carrying  the  narrative  down  to  A.D.  305. 

From  the  Patristio  Age  to  tha  end  of  the  niediotval  era,  historical  vritiugl 
were  uncritical,  and  chiefly  of  a  fragmentary  character.  The  Jlittorj/  of  t/i* 
Franks,  by  Gregory,  UislLop  of  Tours,  is  the  most  Taloabla  source  for  early 
French  history.  He  is  credulous,  but  rvrarioua.  According  to  a  cnstom  of 
««hrou{nlers,  he  starts  with  (he  creation.  As  he  approaches  near  his  own  date 
he  beromes  more  and  more  trustworthy.  As  a  picture  of  his  times  his  work 
ta  preoloua.  The  Venerable  Hede  (073-735)  wrote  the  KaiftiutirtU  Ilutory  of 
the  Kngtith  Nittinn,  a  hititory  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,  with  a  prelimi- 
oary  compilatioa  on  the  earlier  history  of  Drltain.     raulua  Dlaconua  (,c.  720- 


*  UwtQMaadArarwKlltaat  tbtllKflofbookalMnflTaaareatlected  frocaam;  volmnlBoos 
Uientnra.    Could  tbon  nutn  tw  ffx(en(t«(l.  other  Ullaa.  vD<1eT  the  iliSvmiC  loplc^  would  liultf 

■lalm •  pUoq.  TtM  oLiulatit  •boali  bc^r  in  mlml  Uwu  uo'lcr  Lbu  MTcral  ou'ijfro.i*  und  crM^  ttte 
goaarm]  WMik"  (ufi  p.  HTI  Kin  >  ^nd  th«  <1lc(li>uanra  and  racy<:ln|>iollaK  (on  )<  ffTH)  mv  ofUQ 
Utp  m  «t  vKlr-Abt^  -mini^<  »f  haowledge,  altbongh  It  ba«  aot  bam  tfeougbt  a  BMniry  to  muttiolT 
javtiMUar  rotcNOUMa  Ui  Lbcm. 
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D.  8<)0)  wrotv,  In  ft  tralhful  uid  impartUI  tpiHt,  a  UMorj  af  tlw  Loml 
which  Le  bruuglit  down  to  744  A.U.,  and  left  oufiiiiibed.  Adun  of  BruMV 
<d-  0.  lU7ti>  cotnpotMxI  a  hiatorj  of  the  Archhiiihops  of  Hsmbarg-BreBaB  6own 
to  Ut72.  Sharing  in  the  AnpentiUona  of  his  time,  jet  bone«l  and  laaputlali, 
he  ii  the  principal  authorlt/  for  early'  Koandlumvlan  Church  history.  Tlw 
Liber  J\/ntiJiaii*4  ia  made  up  of  biographic*  of  Itomaa  bisbopa  from  the 
Apoatle  Peter  to  near  the  cloa«  of  the  ninth  ocuturx  181>1).  Bartbolom»ua  of 
Lucca  (d.  1327)  oumpoeed  a  geneml  Church  biitor/  (In  ttrent/'four  books), 
naehlng  as  f ar  ai  1313.  Odtirio  TItalli,  Abbot  of  St  EvreuL  in  Normudr, 
vrote  a  Chorch  hbtorj  0^  thirteen  books),  extendinf;  to  1142.  The  secular 
chroniclBni  of  iLti  Middle  Afjea,  iu  the  difTereuL  uationa,  such  aa  Matthew  of 
Paris  <d.  12^1)).  Wiiliam  of  Tjrw  ^o.  119U),  who  was  tlio  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Crusades  from  1 100  to  11H4,  describe  the  afTsirs  of  Churah  as  well  ai  of 
Rtatc.  Toward  the  close  of  the  mediKTal  era  there  waa  an  increased  Intenwl 
In  hintor/.  Vincent  of  Ueanvais  Cd.  1264)  wrote  his  iripecttlum  UiMt/friaU  (in 
thirtj-one  book?},  the  3d  part  of  his  8p«culum  Maju*.  A  more  critical  ■pdrtt 
srosB,  as  Is  seen  In  tite  writings  of  Lanrentios  Vslla  (d.  14Q7),  who  dispoled 
the  genuineness  of  tlie  alleged  I>onation  of  Constantlne. 

Besidvs  the  worlcs  referred  to  shore,  there  wero  produoed.  In  the  WMdle 
Ages,  numberless  writings  of  an  historical  character  relating  to  the  tireA  of 
popes,  monks,  and  other  persons  of  local  or  general  celebrity,  the  ii«o  ^'tA  the 
acbltfToments  of  monastie  orders,  etc.  To  separate  fact  from  fiction  ts  the 
task  of  the  critic,  whioh  can  nerer  ba  falljr  aooompllshed.  Hany  of  theas 
writings  are  embraced  In  the  great  collection  of  the  Bollandlsta.  tho  Atta 
Banctorum. 

The  controrerstes  of  the  UeformaLlon  were  essentially  connect«d  with  In* 
Tcstigalions  in  (rhuroli  hlslnry.  In  the  Lntheran  Church  appeared  (l.%59« 
1G74),  in  \%  Tolumeii,  the  Magd/tntrg  Cmturif-*,  the  prcxluctlou  of  Vattblai 
Flaolus  and  his  coadjutors,  Kagdebarg  being  the  seat  of  their  labora.  The  sr- 
rangement  was  by  ccntarieK,  with  fifteen  chapters,  or  rnhrios,  in  waeh.  Ills 
polemical  in  its  design,  one  great  object  being  to  show  how  the  Chorch  wsi 
corrupted  through  the  Papacy.  Although  clumsy  in  its  Uterary  ezecaliant  ^  i* 
tbe  frnit  of  great  erudition.  By  way  of  counterpoise,  the  EecUtiaatical  A  nnoU 
of  BaroniiiK  were  composed.  Tie  had  free  sooess  to  the  Vatican  library.  lUi 
Industry  was  ai^tcmishlng.  His  contributions  to  knowledge  were  Important. 
His  method  Is  to  take  up  each  year  by  Itself,  giving  what  occurred  in  thatyear, 
and  thun  passing  to  the  ncxt^  He  writes  to  defend  the  Church  of  Itome,  bnt 
without  directly  cumbattng  the  Maffdehury  Crnlunei.  Ue  carried  the  Anaals 
as  far  as  11!>8.  His  continuators,  the  best  of  whom  Is  Ks^'naldus,  branght 
thorn  down  to  1530.  The  best  edition  of  Borouius  and  of  his  cuotinuators  Is 
that  of  A.  Thelner  (IBM),  which  contains  the  valnable  annotations  {  CrUitn)  of 
Psgl. 

In  England,  Id  the  sixteenth  and  serenteenth  centuries,  much  historioa] 
learning  was  brought  forward  in  the  controversies  with  Rome,  and  between 
the  Churchmen  and  Puritana.  Craiimer  and  his  contemporaries,  also  Uahsr, 
Hooker,  Cartwright,  and  many  others,  were  laborious  students  of  the  patL 
But  their  historical  writing  was  Id  connection  with  debatjt  on  doctrine  and 
Chnrch  polity. 

In  France,,  the  Galilean  S<?hfv>l  produced  Important  works  In  this  depart 
ueuL     h'atalis  Alexaudvr  bruught   the   history  of  the  Church   <la   8  rols^ 
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down  to  KiOO.  In  a  more  iDt«retiUng  st^l*.  Floarj  wrota  (20  Tola.  >  hit.  hitxotj 
»f  the  Church,  down  toH34-eoiilinued  bj  Fabro  to  1595— i  readable  work, 
displeasing  to  Ultr&mon  tan  lata.  Th^re  is  a  translation  of  a  jvortfon  of  Flenr; 
(A.n.  38l'4l,)0),  reviKfxl  by  J.  H.  Xvwiuan  (H  vols.).  Tha  miist  oi'aurate  oud 
valuable  of  tho  Fruuch  ecoleslulical  kistorians  of  this  ai^e  ts'lillemont.  wbon 
ajrmpathies  w«re  with  the  J&uBonifits.  Ilia  work  reUtt»  ou)y  to  tb«  first  fix 
CDDturiea.  Tt  Is  highly  appreciated  bjr  Glbbuu.  BoKsiitit,  in  liia  polemical 
writings,  and  in  hiti  disconrsa  on  Uuirersal  Uiiitory,  dealt  with  important 
periods  and  events  In  tho  lUirfory  of  tho  Church.  Dupin  11057-1719)  wrote  • 
•opiiHis  bibliograpbicat  and  b[o^rapKf(>Al  account  of  ecolesisstical  writer*.  Hli 
liboralltj  brought  on  him  eoolesiastical  (wnnure.  Ula  synkpathi«8  wer«  with 
tho  Juiseoists.     Tlte  similar  work  of  CoilUur  Is  more  full  and  oorrtML 

In  Germany,  a  now  epoch  was  Introduced  by  ^logbeim  [d.  IT.'in),  Profeesoi 
at  Giittitigvn,  wboso  HiMory  of  the  Church,  in  eompariisoa  with  lU  predeoessori, 
was  marked  by  a  sctrntiGc  spirit,  and  merited  the  esteem  which  I'  >flag  en- 
Joyed  as  a  text-book.  It  Is  the  work  of  a  tlorough,  conscIenti'-nB  scholar.  II 
Is  arranged.  In  the  ceuturial  form,  Is  commonptaca  in  Its  style,  and  la«kJ 
philosophical  insight  The  bi>st  edition  iu  English  is  the  American  eilition  o( 
Murdock,  enriched  by  Lis  uottes.  Moeheim'a  work  ou  tlie  flrsl  three  ctinturief 
—the  Comment^trieit  etc. — is  a  prodijcliou  of  equal  solidity.  It  was,  also, 
edited  by  Murdock.  Schrookh  followed  MosheLm  in  a  truly  learned,  volnmin- 
OUB  nisfory  of  the  Church  (in  4.1  toIs.),  IIo  forsakes  the  ceniurial  mpthod 
for  a  leRH  format  dirision  into  periods.  He  may  he  consulted  by  the  stadent 
with  proftL 

The  protKDt  oentnry  In  Germany  has  wilnesseil  the  production  of  works  In 
ChoToh  hiatorj  of  the  highest  Talue.  Among  many  authure  of  note,  the  tbrea 
most  eminent  are  Ncauder,  Uieseler,  and  Bnur.  Their  works,  and  the  wrltioi^ 
ef  other  recent  German  authors  in  this  department,  both  Proteetant  and  Cath' 
olio,  will  be  dpBfiribed.  Tn  Frannt*,  England,  and  Amerira  therp  have  been 
Important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  study,  which  wiU  bt 
characterized  iu  the  lists  that  follow. 

THE  MOST  EltPORTANT  RECENT  WOBKBL 

Neander's  Choroh  History  (Torrey^i  translation,  5  Tola,,  with  an  Index  vol- 
mne).  Neander  wrote,  also,  a  Life  of  Jfftig,  and  a  TTistoyif  of  thf  PUtvting 
and  Training  of  th«  A p^Molic  Oivrch,  which  will  be  characterixed  later.  Hit 
Church  History  is  the  fruit  of  thorough  tuaruiug,  and  is  purvadud  by  a  spirit 
of  piety,  deep  and  earuest,  and,  at  the  same  tim<i.  tru\y  onthollo.  This  work 
Is  equally  ftistru<itive  and,  in  the  best  seoM  of  the  term,  udifviag.  Neander 
Is  esp<K:ia11y  strong  In  the  departments  of  theological  doctrine  and  of  Christian 
life,  and  In  the  anaWnla  of  character  ;  In  a  word,  an  regardn  the  Inner  jrpringi 
and  movement  of  history.  The  narratire  lacks  color,  and  the  external  aspects 
of  the  subject  are  neglected.  On  the  whole,  ^'eauder'a  Ulittory  is  one  of  th« 
noblest  hiaturical  productions  of  tho  present  a^e. 

Gieseler'd  Church  History  ^ProfessorE.  B.  BmHK*B  edition,  5  vols, )  Is  marked 
by  a  high  ethical  lone,  without  the  evanirfliral  warmth  which  ie  a  leading 
trait  of  Neandor.  The  text  of  GJeseler  is  comparatively  brief  He  Is  clear  in 
his  atatemenfi,  Impartial,  and  exceptionally  accurate.  The  rolumes  are 
largely  made  np  of  referencea  and  excerpta  In  marginal  notes,  in  whiob 
tha  Tast  learning  of  the  author  Is  )uslruci>v»''   -•xhibitvd.     The  work  is  a  tt 
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faru7  in  itself.     It  is  fal\j  appreoifttod  bj  tha  bwrt  slnd^nU  of  g«n«r»l  bta 

Bftur's  strength  wu  given  mainljr  to  tba  stndjr  of  tb« hiMorieml  foxmdMtiatm 
of  Christisuit/.  kod  to  t)i«  first  tlirtie  cflDturiet.  But  ks  diiaiusas,  with  BULk' 
ing  abitit/  ud  punipicuit.v,  the  Utur  periods  e8p«ciftLljr  doctrin&l  history.  Tlw 
Influence  of  tbe  Uegtiliau  pliilosophy  is  miuiifvtt  evur^wbere.  Bftur'a  peoulllt 
theorj'  u  to  tbe  conflicts  In  Ilia  Apostolic  ftge,  ftad  IbeU  effect  iu  the  prodoo- 
ti<m  of  the  bookii  of  the  N«w  Testament  Cftuon,  and  tn  dereloptng  ih«  old 
Cfttholio  Charoh,  muafc  not  ba  forgotten.     Hii  Churoh  Hiator;  embrsoes  At* 

TOlUIUM. 

Among  later  works  in  this  depurtmont,  tbe  Church  History  of  I>r.  SebmS 
merits  particulu'  commendMion,  It  is  founded  on  a  stod/  of  tli»  original 
■ouroes,  Its  author  in  familiar  with  the  English  and  American,  u  woll  as  the 
oontinental  literature,  Its  lone  is  at  once  erangelical and  liberal.  Tbe  faiblif^ 
raphy  vhioh  it  fnrnisbes  is  verj  full  and  ralnablo.  Tho  work  baa  the  tig* 
Hal  adTAutage  of  taking  into  riew  th«  inveeligations  of  wholan  down  to  tha 
present  date. 

Hagenbach's  IlUiory  of  the  Church  (7  Tola.)  isadapt«d  to  cultivated  read<^n. 
There  is  an  EDglisK  traniilation  of  tbe  portion  treating  of  th«  Ulstorjr  of  tbe 
Beformatlou  (2  rols.,  Edinburgh,  18TD). 

In  eonneotion  with  thene  general  vorka,  tbe  writings  of  Milman  maj  prop- 
erly b«  referred  to.  His  History  of  tbe  Jews  and  bis  History  of  Chriatianity 
tn  the  First  Three  Centuries  are  of  moderate  value.  His  principal  work  \t.  tbe 
liUiory  of  Latin  Okr^titinity  1.8  Tola ),  which  extendi  to  the  middle  of  tht 
fifteenth  century.  More  than  most  of  the  Church  historians,  be  writtn  forth* 
literary  clatw.  It  is  a  uM*ful  complement  of  Xeauder.  The  learning  is  ample, 
the  ityle  is  animated,  but  with  a  predilection  for  the  Latin  element.  On  tha 
papacy  in  tbe  Middle  Agee,  and  on  the  topics  connected  with  lileratiu«  and 
sui.,  Milman  fs  both  entertaining  and  inBtrurtire. 

Botivrtson  a  UUtorg  of  tits  iJhurck  irevised  ed.,  B  toU.,  1874)  oxtends  t* 
the  Btiformation.  The  author,  a  Canon  iu  the  EnglutU  EpisoopKl  Chnroh, 
Is  a  well  informed  scholar,  and  writes  in  a  moderate  and  candid  spirit 

Frofestior  Henry  B.  Smith  s  tlintory  of  th«  Churrh  in  (7hrttwiU>ffiral  TuU^ 
inoludes  a  vast  amoont  of  elassifiod  information,  with  penetrating  oommeniL 
Bespeoting  American  Eocleelaatloal  Ulstoryi  ther«  li  a  very  Taloable  oollaettoa 
of  faotii  and  dates. 

In  a  popular  style— Bubriuger's  KirehengMehie^  in  Bioffraphi«n  (IS  toSi^ 
Sdud.,  18m  Bqq). 

Of  the  smaller  manuals  of  Chnrch  Illstory,  one  of  the  most  importa,nt  U  that 
of  Hase  ililh  ed. ,  18S6  ;  the  American  translation,  from  7lh  ed.,  IS.Vli.  Tt  is 
ft  condeosed  nurratiTo  of  a  thorough  scholar,  written  in  a  pithy  and  aomotlme* 
raoy  style.  Ita  chief  defert  iiinwingtoan  undne  compression — in  the  room  of 
a  selection — of  the  mailer,  Hase  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  Cburoh  Hl» 
lory  of  a  mora  popular  character,  ou  tlie  basis  of  his  lectures  (toL  L,  1885). 

Knrtz's  Church  History  (2  vols.,  lUlh  ed.,  18S7;  the  American  translation, 
from  an  earlli>r  ed.)  is  more  distinctly  religious  than  XIase'a  work.  Ita  antfaor 
writes  in  sympathy  with  the  TiUtheran  crved.  The  foots  aro  clearly  pT«eml«d 
and  well  arranged.     It  is  an  excellent  wo^k. 

Xieduer'a  Manual  (1  vol.,  last  ed.,  186S)  was  the  result  of  original  and 
kboruugb  ruaearobea  ;  it  includes  iu  erery  period  frusb  vtetrs  of  tho  subjeot,  but 
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(s*  schomaUieJ"  to  «xoen— broken  up  Into  sonttons  uid  tab-uctioDB  — and, 
g«aerftll/  speaking,  \»  vUimay  in  U**  Uwrar/  oxeouliou.  -Tho  ptiiluauphloal 
■Oggettions  innorparUfid  In  thd  narrfttirv  ftre  oft«a  atriktng,  bnt  refloot  in  * 
BUbrktrd  wa/  tbo  author's  imdivMuaUt/, 

The  "  Stndent'B  Church  lUstory  "  (in  Smith's  series  of  text-booksi  extendi 
io  the  Itofarmftlion  iwilii  a  brief  riew  of  that  er&>.  It  is  based  lurgflly  on 
Bcba^a  Church  Ilistorj.  Guerioku's  Ilistor/  u  the  productiou  of  a  atriot 
Lutheran.  It  Is  drawn,  howo7L'r,  In  grunt  part  from  Nvaiider.  ProfeaMr 
Shedd's  translation  extends  as  far  as  A.D.  1073. 

Other  German  manuals  (bj  Protestants)  are  Herxog's  Abris$  (8  toIs.),  H. 
Sobmid  (2  vols..  1B81),  Jacob!  (the  Gnit  six  ceutoriesi.  Rothe's  KiirJirngeteh, 
— aposthnmous  work — is  incomplete.    Itcontaiiisiuterosling  theoretical  riews. 

Oue  of  the  ImH  of  the  Koman  Catholio  manuals  is  the  Church  nistorj  of 
Atxag  (2  toIh.,  9lht>(l.,  187B) ;  American  triuislation  iu  8  roll.  (Cincinnati, 
1874].  Bnt  Ihi?  translation  tuTolves  a  eansidemble  namber  of  changes,  which 
oomprisd  not  onl/  ndditiaiis  bnt  omiBsions  and  other  departures  from  the  text 
Some  of  these  alterations  no  Protestant  would  consider  improvements. 

Another  Romui  CathoUo  manaal  (nltramontane)  U  that  of  Uorgenrotber 
(3d  ed.,  3  vols.,  IBBoj.  Ritter  s  work  is  aI«o  valuable  lOtU  ed.,  1803,  2  vols.). 
Funk's,  Ijehrb.  d.  Kirelitngeiteh.  {folio,  IBHfl),  is  modur&le  in  Ita  jodgmantc 
Kraus,  LcKfh.  d.  Kirehfngtuch, ,  is  thorough  ond  liberal. 

'Do\\\n^'BT*%  Ilundltcok  of  ChrUdtn  Church  Ui*tnry  {2  r<y\ri.)  cnmvm  down  to 
AD.  680.  and  his  Mnnmd  of  (Vturrh  }Ti$tf*ry  to  the  fifteenth  oentur/,  and  la 
part  to  1517.  Cox's  English  translation  of  Dollingor  (4  vols.,  1^40-184!!}  !■ 
from  iMth  works  as  far  as  the/  cover  different  ground. 

Besides  the  work.s  mentioned  above,  the  dictionaries  and  eacjcIopMdlaa 
referrod  to  on  page  HH^  are  of  great  service. 


mSTORY   OP  DOCTRINE. 

Uf^nhtaVB  Ilittorif  nf  Doetnw,  6th  ed.,  1867.  The  English  translation, 
anriched  hy  additions  b;  Professor  U.  B.  Smith  (2  vuls.,  1661).  Hagenbach 
is  fair-minded.  The  work  is  rather  a  conglomerate  of  sutements  and  refer- 
ences than  a  connooted  exposition.  Baur's  VorUaunt;en  iihrr  chritd.  Dog- 
mmgeaeh.  <8  vnJit  *  11^5-1807],  although  monlded  according  to  the  anlhor's  hi^ 
torical  and  philosophical  theor/.  Is  highly  itiBtruetivo.  Neander's  ]KMthn- 
mous  DoymengM(h.  (2  vols.,  1857,  translated  in  Bohn's  Library)  Is  a  weloom* 
supplement  to  the  chapters  on  the  subjeot  iu  his  Clkurch  History.  The  state* 
mentson  the  later  perio<lf! aru  brief  1ml suggestive.  Gieaeltsr's  posthumous  Dog' 
nun^ftcft.  (edited  by  Rudepenning)  is  a  valuable  sketch.  It  terminates  at  the 
Reformation.  Rhedd's  Tli^ortf  of  Dnrti'int  (3  vols.)  is  a  vigoratu  treatise  by 
an  able  theologian  of  the  Calvintstio  school.  Sheldon's  Ilutorr/  of  Dodrint 
CI  vols.,  1886)  is  by  a  Methodist  author,  who  writes  with  impartiality.  One 
of  the  best  of  the  histories  of  doctrine  is  the  Compendium  d.  Doffmetiffeachic/^ 
by  Baumgarten-Crosiiis  (3  vols.,  1340).  Miingcher's  Dty/menijaiiJi.  (edited  by 
Von  Cijiln,  3d  e^L,  188'J-1834)  contains  copious  citations  from  the  souri^es. 
Schmld's  DogirungeicJL  (1  vol.,  4th  eil.  by  Hauck,  1887)  Is  a  meritorionswork. 
The  Dotpn^iuffjirli.  of  ThnmasinH  (2d  ed  ,  IBfid)  \a  very  valuable.  A.  Hamack'i 
Dogmentyitrh.  embnu'f «  i  thus  far)  the  first  three  centuries,  and  th*  Triuftarua 
and  Christological  ooatrorersLes  of  the  East  in  the  next  period. 
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MoKOOBArn&— One  of  th«  princip&l  monographft  h  Dorner'a  Bmtoty  ig 
Vie  Dortrine  of  the  Pcrmn  of  (yirut  {2d  ed.,  Id4fi^,  trkiulatoJ  in  CUrk't 
Far«iga  Library.  Oth»r  worlcs  undnr  tliifi  hnad  are  Baar't  Hiitorj  of  tb* 
DootriuB  of  the  Atonemuiit ;  Ozuufauzi  (Bom.  ('atb. },  CfitheUc  Vortrine  of  ih» 
AtonerMnt ;  tiftur'a  lilstury  of  tlie  l>ootriuu  uf  the  TriuUj  ;  Meier**  History  of 
tbe  Doctrine  ot  thu  Trinitj- :  HiUclil  b  llistor/  of  th«  DoetriDo  of  JosLUtcmlion 
(traasUtedj ;  Lutbordt's  History  of  tbo  Doctrino  of  Froo-irill  and  Orftoe  ;  Hof- 
Ung*t  History  of  the  Secramaiit  of  Bajiltam ;  Gbrnrd'a  History  of  the  Do^nu 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  Alj^or's  Historr  of  the  Dootrltie  of  a  Future  Ijifa.  To 
Alger's  wurk  is  annexed  a  very  ooplotis  and  accurate  bibliofraphy  of  the  tah~ 
jeot,  by  F^ra  Abbot.  Jnl.  Muller'i  Ohri$t.  Doetr,  of  8in  (S  rol«.,  BdinbL, 
1668)  contains  macb  historical  matter. 

On  the  HfMorif  qf  lleretie*^  Welch's  KeUerge$eKieKU  (doim  to  the  Reforme- 
tion,  11  rols.,  Lelpsic,  1762  e^ti)  is  a  storehouse  of  leomiog  on  the  aabject 

THB  SOURCES  OF  OHOBCH  HISTORY. 

The  Houroes  of  Cbureh  History,  and  other  vorka  relating  to  th«  toplo,  we 
glren  in  many  of  the  eoeleeiaetloal  histories,  as  Oieseler,  Kurta,  Alsog.  Of 
iptoial  Talue  are  the  olaesifled  lists  in  8chaS's  Church  Uietory.  lu  addition 
to  thu  titWs  of  bookfi,  Sohaff  gives  many  referauous  to  aniultts  iu  DieUoiiariet 
and  Bcriews.  With  the  exc«ptiou  of  English  works,  tbo  lists  ore  quite  full 
(with  abbreriftted  titles]  In  Ilase  (Ilth  ed.,  1886;  the  Kngllih  traualalion, 
from  the  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1854).  The  student  may  also  be  referred  to  the  Lit- 
erature as  given  in  the  TfiMlogitalKneytlapsditi  and  Mfthodutog^  ot  GT<tQ\a  Ka\ 
Hurst  (bawd  ou  Uogeiibacbl,  and  to  Znokler's  Tluxiiogitch.  EncftcL^  roL  tL  ; 
also  to  the  several  articles  in  Hentng  and  Plitt'i  Reid.  ISiteyti.  it.  Thtol.  u. 
Kireh*.  The  Schaff-IIerzog  Enryci'rpmiiia  of  lUligumM  Knoitintge  ^3  vela.) 
presents  much  addiliunal  information  In  BibUograpby.  The  katne  is  tme 
of  Smith  and  Wattes  THctionnry  of  Christ.  Biography  [to  the  age  of  Chart*- 
magne]  (4  voEs.>;  of  Smith  and  Cheetham's  LMionary  of  Ohritttatk  Anti^ut- 
Hm  <2  Tols.);  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Kirrlu-nltxiam  (ed.  2,  1880  aq.);  irf 
Kraiu'i  Beid.  Ertcjfci  iL  CfuvU.  AUerthimcr  ;  and  of  McCUntock  and  Stro&g*a 
Oydopadia  (f  BiUir<il,  Tliaoloffitut^  and  BcfleMUiMiical  FMcraturt  (10  vols. ,  1867- 
18S1.  with  3  supplementary  vols.,  to  1AS7).  Borne  referencoe  to  authorlUea 
are  given  by  J.  11.  Blunt  (High  Church  Eplseopaliaa).  Dietionniy  qf  StxU, 
Uertsitt.  etc.,  (1  vol.  1686).  Articles  in  the  laHt  edition  of  the  BneffdopaOim 
Britanru'ta  often  give  ruferenoos  to  authoritiea.  For  aKiclcs  la  R«viawa 
mud  Mngaxines  on  religious  or  eoclesiasUcikl  subjects,  see  Poole's  IiulAe. 

BiBLiMUKAFur  OK  THK  SoCRrKR— Fabrlcius  has  beeu  oalletl  "  the  prince 
of  bibliographers."  Of  special  value  is  his  H&iiolh.  <? rcKafed.  Harlos,  13  7oU.f 
1790-1809).  Tlie  Leruxfi  of  Suidas,  a  Oreek  writer  In  the  tenth  crtitnry, 
enmbin(>B  the  r:haranli>r  of  a  tlifilionary  and  of  an  enoynlopieilla.  Tt  contains 
many  quotations  ;  is  intitnirtirti,  ftUliougli  nocriticat.  Editions  by  Beruhardy, 
by  GaUford  ;  also  by  Imm  Bokker  limA).  Potthast's  BAL  BUt.  ]lfe^,  AttL 
<87(V-l.'iOO)  (Berlin.  1853,  I  vol.,  with  Suppl.,  1  to!.)  Is  an  excellent  eaUlogru 
of  medixval  hiHtortcal  writirrs,  to  which  in  added  liflts  of  Saints,  with  their 
testal  days,  a  list  of  the  Popes  and  a  list  of  German  bishops. 

WOHKS  OK   TIIR    l-Ux-LKHtAffTICAI.   WRITER.S. — Dupiu,  JfouctiU  btUiotititfU* 

dM  auteurt  Sed.    (lt^8(^17U,  47  rols.,1  \  Continuation,  for  Protestant  writen 
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•f  the  slxtoonth  and  soTentooath  eontarlos  (1718-21) ;  ConliAuatioii,  bj  Oou 
net,  for  writMra  of  the  eighle«ntli  c«iiliir_j-  (173R,  3  foU.).  Of  lilghwr  merit  li 
OeUUflT'ft  /ftit  gininUe  da  aut^urt  merii  et  ecd.  ft'^O-fia,  Zi  voU  ).  Cava  r 
Seriptorum  Bed.  Hist.  Litrrarut  (3  rols.,  1688).  Cave  was  le&med,  but  un- 
oHtieat.  Ebert's  AUg.  Ortrh.  d.  JM.  ties  MUulaUttrM  im  Ahendianfe  (3  voU , 
1874:  the  first  rolQme  trflula  of  the  ancfeut  Latin  Fathnre).  Alug  (Ilom. 
Catb.},  Uandbuch  d,  Pairotogie  (1876). 

C01.I.KCTI0N8  OY  BcCLKBiABTiCAi,  Wkitbks.— .Van'»nrt  BSiUotketa  vtO. 
p^itrum  {Lu^d.,  1677,  37  Tola.  fob).  In  tUia  edition  lliii  Greek  Fathers  are 
onlj  In  Latin  translations. 

A.  Oallandi,  BiM.  vett.  palntm,  «tc  |T«n.,  1765-88,  14  Tohk).  It  cooUiot 
880  writersi  with  DOtM  and  dlsurtattoiu ;  the  Greek  atilhoni  vlth  Latin  trani- 
latlons. 

Abb£  MIgne,  l^trolofficB  curaus  compUUu.  Includes  tlia  writers  down  to  the 
thirteenth  ceutur/ — 222  Latin,  107  Greek.  The  auLhors  are  rL'jirmU'd  from 
the  Benedictine  and  other  goo<l  editions — the  Uenodictino  editions  being 
special]/  raluable.  Tlie  dissertations,  prologomena,  etr,  of  Mignw's  edition,  as 
well  as  bis  Theological  Dictionaries,  oounucted  with  tlio  bhHuk,  are  usefub 
The  printing  is  not  always  accurate.  Mlgne's  edition  Is  ver/ convenient ;  it 
compriitee  the  minor  an  well  as  the  more  important  writers. 

Other  Important  oolLeatiouB :  D'Aoher/'s  SpicHeyiutn  (3  vols.);  Baliue, 
MiK^ianea  (od.  Mansl,  1678) ;  the  oollectioas  of  Slartene  et  Daraud  (9  Tola., 
1724),  of  Daanage  (4  toIs,,  ITJIS),  of  Mai  (Rome,  1S25  sqq.X 

Of  special  valne  are  critical  editions  of  particnlar  writnnt — as  the  Carpu* 
BtripL  eeeUgiaMticorum  (Vienna,  18G0  sqq.,  10  vols,  have  appeared);  the  editions 
of  the  Apoetotio  Fathers,  hf  Hefele  ;  hy  Qebhardt,  Harnack  and  Zahn  ;  Clem* 
•nt  of  Rome,  Igualioa,  and  Poljroarp.  by  LIghtfoot ;  Barnabas,  hy  Mdller ; 
The  taachiu^  of  the  Xn.  Apostles,  by  A.  Haruack,  hy  ?.  SchaST,  bjr  Hitch- 
ooek  aud  Brown,  hy  Sabatior,  bjr  Dr.  C.  Taylor,  II.  Harris,  etc. ;  Justin,  hjr 
Otto  :  Bp.  ad  Diognet. ,  by  Otto ;  IreuieuB,  by  Stieren,  by  Ilarvey ;  TwrtulHan, 
hy  Oehler  (in  Otrpiui  Ut^retiol.) ;  Clumeut  of  AlexaudriH,  by  Pottwr  ;  Origen, 
by  Redepeuning;  Bpiphanius,  by  Oebtor  ;  Kiisebiua,  by  lluiulclieu  (18S7,  3 
rola.). 

There  ar«  nomeroos  monographs,  mostly  In  German,  on  the  Fathera 
Tranilalions  of  the  Aate-Nlceue  Fathers  ('.^4  vols.,  Ediuburghj ;  rupriutud  lu 
Amerioatedited  by  Bishop  Ooxc),  The  Post-Nioeuerath«r3  (containing  the  most 
Important  vfritingB>.  Thitt  mriBS  is  pditud  by  SchafT  ■  lUe  translatlnns  mnntly 
taken  from  the  Oxford  Library  of  the  Fathera.  Karly  tJlirtstian  Literature 
Primers  (by  George  A.  Jack«oa):  accounts  of  the  Fathers  with  large  extracts. 
The  Fathera  for  Eoffiith  liMdert,  oontadalDg  lives  of  Jerome,  Ao^nstine.  Am- 
brose, LeO)  etc 

HiSTOBiCAL  Documents  by  CoirrfcSHPORAJtr  Whitkiis.— The  Byzas* 
tine  Historians,  edition  Ni4>buhr,  4S  vols.  For  an  acoonntof  these  historians, 
Me  the  Rncyclopsedia  Britannica  MuratoH,  Remm  lUilta  Scriptorta,  from 
600  to  1500  (1733-1761,  S5  vols).  Uniform  editions  of  Mnratori's  works, 
Venice,  1790-1810  |48  vols  ).  FerU,  MonumtHli  Gtrmania  hut.  (500-1500), 
1826  sqq.  ;  continued  by  Waita. 

AcT8  OF  OoDsciLS— The«e  are  given  In  the  great  Tollections  of  Hardoula 
(U  vols.,  Paris,  1715),  and  Haosi  (31  toIs.,  Flor.  «t  Von.,  1769  S()4.).     Had 
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dan  and  Stubbe,  CouneJ*  and  JSecMoiUail  DoeunmU  reiaiinff  to  (fr^at  ffr^um 
and  IrAtrUI,  eto.  (1960  s^q.).  TIartzh?im,  Cow^  OermonM  (IWO  fciq.V  Ol 
lh«  historiex  of  CoiindlH,  one  of  tlia  tntMl  impiirUDt  In  that  of  Hefele  <Rocilui 
Catholic} :  translated.  Eight  vols,  bars  appoarud  In  th«  German  ;  the  8th 
Tol.  being  b,T  Il«rg«nrOther  (1887).  It  ezt«nd>  to  tho  tine  batween  the  Coun- 
cil of  Biutli)  and  the  5Lb  Laterau  Council.  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  Ths  S^nod  of  KU 
tira,  etc.  (1  vt*l.,  Loudon.  m82). 

Buixs  AMD  Bhieps  OF  PopBs. — ^Thfl  "BuUs"  haTB  pendent  aeale  df 
kad;  (he  briufs  (vhicU  are  gvDsralljr  on  matteni  of  liua  momenv)  are  leeled 
vitb  wax.  Tliu  first  camprelienstro  collection  was  the  Dnllarium.  edited  b^ 
Chf>mbin1  (4lli  ed. ,  G  rots.,  1073).  More  complete  nollectinns  are  thoee  printed 
at  Lnxembur?  (1727-1758,  19  toU.),  and  at  Homo  (1733-1748,  U  toU.).  Thii 
lact  iu  TomaMittl'a  edition  (from  A.D.  440),  In  24  roLs..  Turin,  IS.'JT-lSr.? ; 
BvbieH's  '*ContinuaUon'*  (18  toU.,  1835-1857).  There  are  BuIUria  for 
tlnglu  popos,  for  Mparate  orders,  etc. 

AsffraACTs  or  PiJ'Ai.  Docuhents  iu  the  liej/ewla, — Jaffd,  liegeata  Ihntiff. 
Bom.  (to  1198)  ;  A.  Potthast,  lUgeMta  Ihntiffi  Rom.  (1196-1304).  There  are 
Othur  worlct  of  tbis  olua  for  partioalar  pttpat  retgna. 

LiTUHOiKa. — A»«manuji,  Cvdex  liiurg,  Ecd.  unip,  (13  Tola,,  anflnlahad, 
Borne,  1746-06);  Daniel,  Codej-  lUury,  JScd.  uair.  in  epitomen  rmda^tua  (4 
Tobi ,  1847-6-")) ;  Daniel,  Thevtvrua  Ifymnatoffiew  (5  vola.,  18.^1-54).  iMur^ 
giet  and  piker  DocumtnU  of  tha  AnU-Nicn^  Period  (1  rol, ,  Edinburgh,  187S). 

Creeds.— ^Valch,  BiUioth.  $ffmhoi  rrtut  (1770);  Streitwolf  i*t  Kleiner. 
AjrmboU  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  "Httae,  The  Lutheran  SrtDboU  • 
Jacobe,  The  Jiook  of  Concont  (a  collection  of  Lutheran  Creeds,  Iu  English,  with 
Kotea),  1882 ;  Niemeyer,  Symbols  of  the  Beformed  Cburohea  ;  Schaff,  Tfis 
Creeds  qf  Christendom^  with  full  and  inatruotire  lutrodaotiona  and  notes  £3 
Toll.}. 

AtTXILIABY  STUDIES. 

GB!eERA.L  HWTORT.— Tlie  biblioKrapbj  Is  glren  In  Fisher's  Onairuw  ^ 
Vnivermil  UUtory,  Adams's  Manual  of  Uitt.  IaL;  select  bibliograplir,  in  An- 
drews's InsiituttM  cf  Jlttory.  Copious  works  on  Universal  History  hy  W«ber. 
8ohla«er,  Banks  (Incomplete),  etc.  Historical  Works  In  OnckenV  eerl^ 
(Oenaan).  Laoreut's  fXudft  tur  thiaL  d«  Pfhuminiti  are  historical  dlverta- 
tions  In  a  Berlee  of  Tols. — Instructive,  although  rntioualistio  in  their  vlewa  of 
ChrifitianitT.  Ancient  Histor/,  especiallj-  Orieotal  Is  well  presented  br 
Dunckur — History  of  Aiititiuity  (0  roU.).  For  the  History  of  Creeee,  Gro<e 
and  the  briefer  work  of  Curtius,  also  Thirlwall,  mav  be  studied.  Duncker's 
History  of  Greece  (2  Tols.)  follows  his  six  vols,  on  Oriental  History,  For  the 
History  of  Rome  there  are  brief  oomprehenfiirfi  works  by  Herlrale,  and  by 
Llddell.  For  the  Roman  ItepubUc.  Mommsea;  for  the  Empire,  MeriraIe*B 
Uiatory  of  the  Emperitr$  ;  for  the  dissolDtion  of  the  Empire.  Gibbon  —also,  an 
ftbHdgmentof  Gibbon,  "Tlie  Studont'a  Gibbon"  (I  vol.).  Smith  s  ed.  of  Gib- 
bon (8  vols,  1854.)  contains  tho  notes  of  Guiiot  and  tlilmau.  Other  valuable 
irorks :  Ibne,  IlUtory  of  litttne,  5  rola.  (London.  1871 ) ;  Daruy,  History  of 
Bome  to  the  estahlUhmcnt  of  the  Christian  Empire,  ft  rols.  rl8A4)  ;  an  illa»- 
trated  work.  In  the  aeries  of  "Epoch  Histories."  17  roU.,  are  Inelnded 
Capes,  Ths  EaHy  Empirt,  frvm  Osmar  (a  Ihrnilian,  and  TTte  Hcitttan 
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•/  thi  2d  Century  ;  Church,  The  Beginning  of  Uie  Midd!»  Agtt ;  Seehohm, 
Tfu  ProtttUitit  Ref'TTnat-ion ;  Cox,  The  Crtuadea,  etc.;  Hcxlgkiu,  tttilj/  uml 
^er  Inrad^n  {4  Tola.,  the  4th  in  I88fi)  ;  ShAppud,  Fti&cf  Homtf  and  Rite  t^ 
Nete  KatinnaliU^. 

For  tlie  Middle  Agea — bMld«B  tha  g«ii«nil  hl«torli« — Bryce's  Hfiy  Roman 
Empin  (1  Ti>L ) ;  Hallun^l  Mtddla  AfSS,  and  his  Litartlara  of  Europe  ;  Duruj'l 
tlUtory  of  tho  Middle  Ages  (1  ToL.,  in  Fronob) ;  Guixot'B  Lectures  on  the 
IlUlory  of  CiTillwlioa. 

JIuTOKiKS  (»F  TII8  Skvkral  Cottntbirs. — Historjr  of  Fr&ncfl,  by  Crowe 
(5  vola.),  li;  Martiii,  b/  Guisot  (s  popular  hUlorj-,  6  Tola.)^  bjr  Kitchin,  bj 
Jervia  (Studeuts  History,  1  vuL),  1/  Jules  Michelt-t  (3  Tola.).  Bistor/  oi 
England,  h/  Gretn  (4  toIb.).  Hiatorj-  of  Scotland,  by  Burton.  History  a. 
Germanr,  br  C.  T.  Lowis  ffounded  oa  MilUer).  Excotlviit  historiea  of  Oer* 
many  by  Kaufman  (to  Charl«ma«ii«),  1880-^1,  and  by  K.  W.  Nitzsch,  to).  1., 
18^.  On  thtf  Migratioaa,  two  works  of  hi^h  aiitlinrity  are  by  Wietersheim, 
'y'vtiurwunderun'j,  and  Dahn,  Die  Konige  d.  Germanen,  eto.  (1861-71).  Hls- 
lory  of  Buasio,  by  Baiubaud  [2  vols.,  1870).  History  of  the  Uuited  BUtea,  by 
Bancroft;  by  Winsor  ;  Doyle's  American  Colonies  (3  vols.,  let  voL,  1883; 
2d  and  Sd,  1887) ;  Lodge's  Short  Ilietory  of  Vie  Atntriean  Coiotiiee  (1  Tol.). 

GitoORArtrT. — ^Thn  best  historical  maps  are  !n  the  great  work  of  Sprnner 
{Menke'a  edition).  There  i*  a  smaller  excellent  collection  by  Droyseo.  A 
good  collection,  much  smaller  still,  is  that  of  Putzger.  Tlio  best  Ancient  Atlas 
la  Kiepert's  <1  vol.).  Ijabberton,  Nete  Hui.  AUae  and  Gen.  HUOTy  (with 
outline  maps).  Freeman's  Jlialorieal  Gwgravhp  qf  Europe  (toI.  L,  text;  vol. 
ii.,  mape)|  ia  rery  usefnl. 

Bistort  of  rDiLosorirr. — Ueberweg,  2  toIs.,  truislated  by  Morris,  with 
•dditloni  by  Torter.  Ueberweg  gives  the  biMlcfrsphy  in  full  ZeLler's  Hli* 
tory  of  Greek  Philosophy  is  ths  beet  wjrf  on  this  subject.  There  ts  an  Eng- 
llsh  Translation.  Rltter'a  Geaci.  d  Chrittl  Phil.  (8  yola),  begins  with  Ono8> 
tiotsm  and  comes  down  to  the  v  i  of  tie  18th  cemcry.  Rltter  is  learned  and 
fair-minded.     History  of  Moder-  PLilowphy,  by  Kutio  Fischer. 

BctXEsiASTiCAL  pHiLOLOOT.  -flil'.er's  Thf*ii'jiru4  (Greek).  SophocW 
Lexicon  of  Byiantine  Greek.  I>d  Crag**«  Glcaaary  (for  Mediwal  Greek). 
Du  Cange's  Gloesvy  (for  MediiDTsl  Latin).  DiHionary  of  Hedlnral  Latliif  hj 
HaJgne  d'Arnls,  in  Higue's  aeries. 

STATB  OF  THE  WORLD  AT  THE  COUrNO  OF  CHRIST. 

Introdnotlons  to  the  works  on  Chnroh  History.  Dollinger,  n«u.tenthum  a. 
JudenOium  ;  English  translation,  "  The  Gentile  and  the  Jw,"  etc.  (2  vols.}. 
It  contains  much  infonnation,  bat  In  some  parts — e.g.,  facts  iUustratiTe  of 
heathen  morsls— needs  to  bo  critically  sifted.  Bardwick,  Chritt  and  other 
M,t$UTt  (li»75>— good  up  to  its  datu.  UAUHralh.  N.  T.  ZeUyeaeh.;  im  English 
Cranslalijn.  It  Ltkes  rationalistic  views  of  Christianity.  Sebiirer,  Oeech.  d. 
JadiiffL  VoUu'e  itn  Zrit'dlrr  Jenu  Chritii.  Only  the  second  Tohime  published 
(2d  ed,  18861,  relatinif  to  the  Jewish  people  \  a  work  of  thorough  scholarship, 
rery  full  and  accurate:  translated.  The  firat  edition  (publiabcd  as  complete) 
jTM  called  .V.  T.  ZfilffUhh.  (1874).  liolumann,  Jmlenthum  u,  Chriateathum 
Un  24.  T.  Uraee),  1  toL,  1867.    Weber'a  if^tUru  a.  aU»i/nagogaien  TheoL  (X  toU 
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1880)  Ib  highly  tnstractire.  Friedlandor,  SiUenff«tch.  Boms  (8  rolm,);  *  d» 
Uiled,  intereHting,  aecurAta  account  of  murals  mauners,  eto-  :  a  work  of  an- 
thoritjr.  Fiflltur'a  litfjinningt  of  Christianity  :  H  include*  a  iunrey  of  heatlM» 
ism  and  Jadaiun.  L'tUkorD'a  Th*  (lonjiirl  of  Chridianity  vHh  ^MMthtnimm; 
lrauilal«d  by  E.  0.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  IL  Ropea:  fresh,  oompaot.  InstmetiT*. 
The  uot«fl  by  author  and  editors  are  of  mach  ralao  to  stadenta.  They  oontala 
uumeroua  rufurvaces  to  other  booka. 

Ok  Judaism.— The  Old  Testament  Apowypba ;  commentary  on  It  by- E.G. 
BUsett.  Joet^phtiB  ;  his  AnUquitiet  (written  with  a  riew  to  oommend  Judaism 
to  the  GeulildBj ;  uMful  for  the  period  after  the  exile.  Tfie  Jeteitk  War  (in 
which  betook  part}^  EditionBof  Jo«ephuB,  by  HaTercampandDiiidorf.  AnHq^ 
uitiea,  translatvd  by  WhiMon  ;  77t«  JaritJi  War,  tranalaied  well  by  Traill  The 
paiaage  In  Josephus  relative  to  Christ  la  probably  spurions  ;  tf  tkot,  {a  Inter- 
polated. See  the  dls«uasioD  In  BohOrer'swork,  before  referred  to.  On  Al«za&- 
drian  Judaism  :  Tlie  writings  of  I'bilo  iMan^ey'a  ed.,  traoalated  hj  Yonge). 
Sivgfrlfd'B  Philo  ton  AUx.  (1875)  la  a  standard  work.  Histories  of  the  Jewa; 
Ew&ld's  Sislory— translated  into  English — learned,  original,  etof^uent,  but 
often  eroeiitric,  and  rash  in  conjecture.  Stanley's  I^turt*.  etc.  (3  toIi.% 
based  mainly  on  Ewald— grapliio,  with  high  literary  merit.  The  histories  by 
Hengdtenberg  and  by  Kurts  (Iranstated),  are  from  the  oooservativa  orthodox 
point  of  rlew.  The  histories  by  Wellhaosen  (vol.  1.),  and  by  Kueneu,  crit* 
leal  aud  radical.  Article  by  WtflUiaofivn  lu  the  KucycIupsEMlia  Britannioa. 
Jewish  writers— Jost,  Gelger,  Uerafeld,  Grata — have  written  learavd  biftorlM 
of  Judaism. 


On  Ukatitenism. — Nagelsbach'a  works,  nomtriteSc  ThttHoj/ig  and 
hoMifriiKhe  Tlitotoffie,  Wnttke,  UeMh.  d.JJeidenthutminBetidiiangax^f} 
eto.  [3  rols  ).  Hanrice,  Tfie  Titiigiom  of  t1^^  TTtTrtif  I'n  thgir  Rdation  ta  OMh 
tinnily  ;  HulMan  Lectnrea  for  1845-46.  B.  F.  Cocker,  Ohnttianitjt  and  Qretk 
PhQfMo^phy,  etc.  Denis,  Ilia,  det  Thicnt$  ei  dta  Idia  moraUt  dam  rAutitjutti. 
Bolssier,  7'hs  Roman  Retiffion,  from  Afiffiutuf  L>  (ht  Antoninet  (in  Frenoh). 
Keatider,  The  SHittivn  of  Qra-ian  to  Chriui>iH  £!thic$,  In  '*  WiaaanschaltL 
Abhandl."— transL  tn  Bib.  Sacra,  toI.  f.  M.  Pa»l  atut  &rMm — In  Ligbt- 
foots  "  Phitif plana.'*  The  histories  t(  Aojient  T'hIIosophy:  UUftrry  of  th§ 
Onek  Philotojiht/,  by  Zeller ;  alio— a  brf*f  exoellent  work  (1  rot.) — Scbwegler^ 
Oe$eh.  d.  Or.  Phil 

THB  LfTB  OF  JESIT& 

The  prime  sources  are  the  four  canouical  Gospela.  For  a  brief  aocomit  o( 
the  apooryphal  Gospela,  see  SchafTa  Church  lHattrrp^  I.,  90  ;  Plaber*a  Omundt 
of  Thei$!ie  nnd  Chrittian  Bdiif.  p.  206.  On  the  apocryphal  sayings  of  Christ, 
•ee  Sohaif,  1 ,  1A2  sqq.  Lardner's  Crtdi'fUity  of  the  (htjyet  Hiatory^  with  tb* 
Supplement  of  Jeietah  and  Heathen  Te^moniett  is  an  ioTaluable  compilatloa 
of  paKsogoB.  giren  ia  the  original  and  also  in  English. 

Recent  works  on  the  Life  of  Jesus :  The  work  of  Weiss  (3  vols. .  translated) 
b  to  be  placed  at  th>?  ht^&d  of  the  list  There  Is  a  full  preliminary  discoMlaa 
of  the  origin  and  eredihility  of  the  Oospols.  Bflvsohlag's  r.ifaofJffUM  (188e>, 
la  valuable  Xeandcr's  f-tfe  of  Jemut  lacks  a  critical  introdnetlon,  batlsapro> 
found  treatment  of  tbe  nubjeot,  whicb  is  not  superseded  by  later  vorba.  tl 
was  eeoaaiuned  by  Strauaa's  Life  of  Jesus,  ia  which  the  northioal  thegrj  wai 
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presented.  Ewald'a  BMory  of  Jctut  Is  luggegtire :  Le  receives  iLe  fourth 
Uoa]H!l  u  goauiue.  Uue'i  L{feof  Je*\ia  is  full  lu  iU  bibliugrnplir.  Keim'i 
larger  work  (."5  roli  )  is  based  on  tho  S/noptiste,  with  the  rfjeclion  of  John :  it 
it  ftnti-Bupematnrftlistio  tn  its  apirit,  jet  with  ittriking  conoearions.  Binan 
presents  the  Ivgendarj  theory.  He  deftU  witli  the  Oosipel  narralivea  u  if  thej 
wore  oouBtructed  like  the  U7«s  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  other  mfdiwval  Haiuta. 
lie  ifl  brilliant,  and  not  deficient  in  learning,  but  imaginatiru,  and  with  • 
torpidity  of  moral  feeling,  having  no  K/mpathy  with  the  hAincsdoi  the  sacred 
authors  and  of  the  reveale-l  oystem  of  religion.  Other  works  on  the  Life  of 
Christ,  by  Preesena^,  ElUcott  {Uiatoricnl  Le(turet\  8.  J.  Andrews,  Farrar  (Z 
nU-X  Geikie  (2  rola.),  Ederabeim  <3  toIb.,  1886). 

THE  APOSTOLIC  AOE, 
Keander*s  JliMtory  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church  (Uoblnun's 
edition)  retains  Its  high  value.  Stanley's  Sermoja  and  Euaya  on  the  ApotioUe 
Ageia,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  writings.  Lechter's  Apottolteand  Ihtt-Apotialte 
Age  I8d  edition,  recompoxed,  188S),  In  a  compact,  judicioos  treatise.  It  inol~ 
dentally  answers  Baar.  Banr's  theories  are  given  In  his  History  of  the  Fint 
IJtree  Centuries,  vid  in  his  ApotiloPtntL  Botlt  works  are  trausUted.  BltsobVs 
EutMtehunff  d.  aUkathoUaehen  Kirthe^  in  the  Sd  edition  i,  18^37),  opposes  leading 
positions  of  Banr.  Ewald's  sixth  volnme,  relating  to  thin  period,  Ih  Indepen- 
dent  in  its  tone,  bat  againut  the  Tubingen  critics.  *'  Supernatural  Religion  "  is 
an  English  work,  advocating  the  TUhlugen  views.  It  Is  cunfuted  by  Bishop 
LIghtfoot,  in  the  Cont.  Rev.,  1870-77  ;  also,  by  Sand&y,  In  '*The  Gospels 
in  the  Second  Century."  In  op]>osition  to  Banr,  Strauss,  and  Bvnan  :  Fisher  • 
Ettaya  on  tJio  Supernatural  Origin  of  Chriatianity  (new  edition,  1877).  D« 
Preseensi :  Volume  I  of  his  JTiai,  dea  trvi*  prtmiera  tiieUa  de  r^:gliae  ehri' 
tienne,  English  translation,  new  edition,  1870  {The  Apottolie  Km). 

The  Pbksbcution  op  Nbko.— (PasBagua  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitns,  In 
Lardner.)  H.  Sohiller,  Oeteh.  d.  rom.  Knuterieit  unter  dir  Itegieruw}  d.  ytro 
Kelm,  Aua  dem  Vrthriaitnthum  (1878)  and  Rom  «.  daa  Cftriatenthnm  (1881). 
Bdnan.  VAntechriai,  one  of  the  volomes  in  his  Hiat.  A*  originra  (f«  Chriatidi- 
niarntf  and  one  of  the  nioet  brilliant  of  them.  Uommsen's  volnme  (ri.)  on  the 
Soman  Prorineea  (translated).  Hochart,  /ttudta  au  aujei  d,  peraieutima  d. 
Chritiem  aoua  Jf^ron  (1885).  Tlie  Commentaries  uu  the  Apocalypse  :  DOster- 
dieck  (in  Meyer),  eto. 

The  ArosTLB  Fxcl. — Banr's  Life  of  I^zul  represents  the  views  of  the  Tfl- 
blngen  School,  which  holds  to  the  theory  of  an  antagonism  with  the  "  pillar 
Apoillee."  There  are  two  elaborstti  and  copious  biographies  of  Paul  In  Eng- 
lish, each  valuable  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  7V  Life  awl  EpiatUa  of  Pufil; 
also,  an  abridgment  of  the  same  in  one  volame;  and  Lewln,  The  Life  and 
JSpiaUe*  of  St.  Putd.  Smith's  Vo^agt  and  Shifnereck  of  the  Affile  Fitvl 
(1  vol.)  is  an  original,  highly  valuable  work.  Farrar"!  Life  and  Work  of  SL 
3iid  {2  vols.)  is  a  scholarly  work,  In  an  animated  Htyle.  R£nan*s  Saint  /bvl 
— full  of  vivacity,  with  numerous  unveriSed  assertions  and  conjectures. 
0.  PHelderer^s  Daa  Urrhri*t!nthum  Is  moderately  rationslistlc.  Paley's  Ilorm 
Patdinm  U  a  comparison  of  the  Aela  with  the  Panllnfl  Epistles,  proving  the 
eredibility  of  the  history.  The  doctrine  of  Paul  is  set  forth  In  the  works  on 
Biblical  Theology  :  Weiss,  Schmid,  oto. ;  also,  lu  speoial  works  from  different 
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potnti  of  t1«w:   t,g  ,  P11«iderer,  IKiuUnUmua;  SsImUct.  £*ap^An«7b«(.- 
quiim  ttune  hiataire  tit  »t  jtrruif.     The  buttt  comntHuUritta  on  Paal'a  wrltlan 
u  those  of  M«jar,  WcIm's  Me^er,  Lighlfoot,  ent«r  into  hiBtoncM   qu^Jos^ 
Sm,  Mpeeiftllj.  Lightfoot'i  excimin  on   "St.  Paul  ud   the  .Thrs*,"  In  hb 
**  FbiUppUiu.'' 

TuK  OuGAjnzATiQX  or  TiTB  CmjBCH.^For  ft  list  of  olderwriteraoa  t 
nbjwt,  IIoolE«r,  Ctrtn-rigbt,  ete.,  K*  SolialT,  L,  4SI.)  J,  B.  Lighlfoot,  tlti 
Cfirui.ari  yfiniatrff  (In  hU  "  Philipj^wis ' )— rwpriuted  separatelj.  O.  A. 
Juob,  Eed.  PoUtif  of  ths  X.  T.  (Eplsoopallan,  Low  Choreh).  W.  Pafan«r.  A 
TVni/utf  tin  Ihs  Church  of  Rngtand  (Am.  ed.,  vith  nates  bjr  Bp.  WblUJDghAm 
— EpiftcopfeliBu,  High  Church).  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Outline  of  tAa  Okriteiam 
^tn^frj/ (UighiJh..  EpiKopklian).  lIudge'5£Wiy«f>»  tAd/Wjn^liM  OA.  Offleen, 
and  Dt'sfUMt'oiii  on  Ch.  I^AUjf  iPre8byt«riaii).  The  works  (l)/  CongrvgMionil* 
btii}of  S.  DaTidMin,  The  EetL  IHityof  UieN.  T.;  WardUw,  Gm^j.  ln4tpK» 
tienqf,  and  H.  H.  Dexter,  Coi\tfreg*itiontUum.  £.  Hatch  (Kpfatcop*!  l^Ttl,  7)W 
Orjfttnixtition  t^ih*  Kirig  Chruiiin  Churfh^ji.  Hatch  presents  new  rlewt  asia 
Ut«  Inflnenoo  of  secular  societies  in  shaping  Cbnrch  organisation,  and  of  ths 
Auaooial  work  uC  tUo  bisliop  id  dttvolopiog  Episcopscj.  See.  also,  A.  Hamaok's 
Doies  on  his  Ci«naku  traasL  of  Hatch.  Haraack  adopts  the  riewr  thai  In  tb« 
Oeotila  ohnrches  tho  officers  vero  nt  firat  bishops  and  deacons,  and  that  pr«sb/- 
t«ra  wore  firet  fur  inUrjud  administration.  Biihops  and  pnwbjtera  wera  eooi- 
blnad  ;  the  mouarohtoal  episcopate  wu  developed  out  of  the  presbytery  thnt 
enlargod.  Similar  riews— In  A,  Hamaok's  ed.  of  TTls  Teaehinff  ^  the  Xlf. 
Apo$lU* ;  Weizsaeker,  Dita  Apettolitehe  XeiUilter,  etc  See.  also,  on  this  sol^ 
jeot,  the  ruoeut  ix>miut)»taneaon  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Otto  Rltaphl,  Cjfpriam 
von  Curthatjo  u.  rf.   Verfa»aung  d.  Kirche  (1S85). 


FBOH  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE  TO  COSSTANTINB  (100-318). 
The  Sphkau  or  CimifiTiANiTT — On  tliis  and  other  topics,  the  Ecol,  .ffl^ 
fcwy  of  Busebiua.  G.  Mcrivale,  Conrenion  cft/tf  Jioman  Empire  (I  voL>  This 
hook,  howor4*r.  is  motitljr  on  the  staluof  heathen  sooietj.  A.  Beugnot,  JJ£mL  dt 
la  deHruriion  du  pttfutnwtu  dims  Vempire  <POreul«i\t  (1850).  Chastel,  HUt.  4$ 
la  dtttrvrt.  ifn  pafi»ni$me  en  Orient  (18^).  lUnan,  Mare  AnrUe  1882]  Ika 
7th  Tol.  in  his  series).     J.  Uo/d,  Ths  North  African  Church  (1880X 

PEasEctmoNs. — Ruinsrt.  Acia  primorum  fnartyn^n,  eto.  (for  the  flnl 
four  centurifS).  Eusubiuit,  Kcd.  Jlittory-  Anbi,  Ifui.  (f«f  pen^euimng,  etc. — 
to  tbe  end  of  the  Aotonlnes  (1875);  also,  IliH.  del /)«rs&-uhtMU,  ato. — to  the 
eudof  the  2d  century  0878).  Wieseler,  Vie  Chri$t«nwrfoi<rff.  d.  Oamn:  bisnm 
driUrn  JhdL  (1878).  Foi's  AeU  anil  Monuntenta  of  Ou  Church  (or  "  Book  of 
Martrrs,"  TowoKend's  ed.,  184;],  8  vols.).  The  1st  toI.  is  on  "  the  ten  Ronun 
PenMcutiona."  Fox  is  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  later  history 
of  Protestant  martyrs,  in  particular  in  Eoglaad.  He  is  honsBtt  somewhat 
eradoloitB,  sometimes  inaocarate  in  details.  De  PreBBeiu6,  Tlu  Marijfra  and 
jliWldjIMto  (N.  T..  1871).  A,  J.  Mason.  TA*  P^necntion  qf  DioeUUan  (1876). 
On  the  relation  of  Churoh  and  State  in  the  first  three  centuries :  Oouloet, 
E»miiimrle$RtpporUdeP^/li9eehrit.  ateel'£!tai  romain  (1  rol,  1883)  ;  ^goo4 
disGuasioii. 
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CniUSTiAN  Abt.— Fergiuson's  Uist.  <^  Arcfuieeturt.  HUUxies  of  Ar*,  b- 
fCugler,  Lubke,  Vioilet  lo  Due.  Dehnio  u.  Ton  Beiold,  Vie  kirchiiche  Riv- 
kntt^  (i.  AbemtL  {li^).  It  derires  die  baalllos  from  the  prlv«te  hoiii<e.  On  lh> 
other  Bide,  Lajiga,  llaus  u.  JltiiU  etc.  (1885).  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  hVom  ^efioU' 
to  Cat/iednU  (Bdiub.,  1880).  Kraua  (Rom.  Cath.)  Heuieruyrt.  d.  eftruU.  Alter- 
tham$  (2  vols ,  ISSO).  The  aariea  of  works  by  >lra.  A.  Jameson  OD  ChrisUaff 
Art  lu  aiiciuut  and  medieval  times — Sacred  arad  Legtndary  Arit  LegtruU  <if  Ou 
ilitdoni.a,  etc.,  are,  both  for  the  text  and  illastrations,  of  much  Tidoe. 

The  Catacombs. — De  Rofisl,  Zti  Jtotna  Soiteran&i  Christiana,  eto.  A  t» 
lumiooua  work  hy  the  most  diBtingutabed  explorer  and  student  of  thMO  bnrj- 
ing-plac-s-  Xonhcolo  and  BtowdIuw,  r.oma  Solteranfa  (3  toI&,  1879),  bwod 
on  De  Rnesi,  with  additional  fengrnvings.  Theoph,  Roller,  /y*  Catttcomlxt  dt 
HotM  i3  Toli..  <olio).  Roller  is  a  IVotestant.  J.  H.  Parker,  The  Arohieologj 
of  Rome  (Part  XIX,  The  C'ataoombe;  Parta  IX.  and  X.*  Tombs  near  Rome):  % 
wor)c  of  authorit/.  V.  Scbultxe,  ArehokA.  8tv4iiea  nb«r  altc/irutl.  Mr/nurntnU 
(1880):  Die  KntnkoHiit^if  uto.  (1882).  Ou  the  InscripUoas.  Oe  Roaai  Is  tbo 
priooipal  authority :  In*eriiflt,  Chriatiatur,  eto.  Kortbcota'a  Epitaplts  <tf  Ota 
OatiteomiMj  eto. ,  is  a  brief  work. 

CnHlSTlAN  CnAnrTT. — Cbsstel's  Charity  of  the  PrimiUre  Churcfut  (1857), 
from  the  French,  ts  a  good  book.  Uhlbom'ii  Chn'ttian  CfutrUy  in  tbf  An' 
cU'il  Chutfh  (188.1)  is,  aliin,  an  exeellent  work,  from  the  German.  C.  Schmidt^ 
Btaaiki^oriqft^,  etc.  (18r)3).     Lecky's  BiM.  of  BuropMn  MornU  (2  toIs  ). 

AaofmciRM.— Z^klor's  Kn'tucha  Gaeh.  d.  AAae  (I  toI,  1868).  Weiu- 
gsrleo,  UcUrden  Uritprunff  dta  Mdnehthnma,  eto.,  and  bis  Art.  In  Herzog, 
ToU  X.     A.  Ilwnack,  Aw  Afhichthum.  etc..  (1882). 

Oil  the  CdOmcy  of  the  CUrtry  :  Tlio  history  by  J.  A.  and  A.  Theiner.  liberal 
Roniau  CtthoUcs :  Die  Hinfuhrung  dtr  erztimnffensn  Ekei^gixti,  etc.  <3  rols.). 
H.  C.  Lea' a,  An  ni»ton^<il  Sk^icJi  of  Sawrdabil  Celibaey,  ete.  (I8fi7) ;  fall  and 
Impartial.     Other  roferuucca  In  ScbalT,  iL,  403. 

MoNTA.MSU. — The  writings  of  TertuUlan  (index).  Bonwetsob :  Dis 
Of»^^.  d.  M<mtnniamuii  (1881).  Caonlngbam,  The  ChurcAci  of  Ana  (1880). 
MoMra»n,  ITitt.  of  th^  Rtrty  Chritt.  Ch.  (1873).  M'.ller"i  Art.  in  Hemgf  toI. 
X.  Art.  by  Sslmond,  In  Smith  snd  Waco. 

Gnooticism.— On  the  Sonrccs  we  hare  Upaius,  Di«  Quelien  d.  Ottattn 
KetMtnrgeaeh,  (IHTTi),  and  A.  Harnack,  Zur  QueUen-KriHk  d,  Oe^h.  d.  Gmtttudt- 
m*i*.  Lipsiun  is,  also,  the  sutbor  of  a  Hist  of  Gnosticism  (I960).  Matler^s 
work  still  litkH  rahiH.  but  in^eds  much  curriwtion.  Baur'n  work  (18S5)  wss 
able,  and  excited  much  discussion.  H.  L.  Mansel,  77<m  Gn<Mie  UtT**i^»  (1  rot., 
1875),  edit4id  by  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  IdKhLfout,  Tfie  C^^Miian  Ueren/  (iu  bb 
"  Colosaians  ")  187>'>.  It  relates  to  the  ^vrms  of  GtKv^Ucbm  in  tbo  apostollo 
ago.  Gnosticism  is  discusaed  by  IWnan,  in  hla  A'Ajrfijw  /■hrfti^nufi  (cc.  ix.  and 
%.).  Uhlhom.  Jhra  BnailidianierJie  Sy*lem  (18551.  On  Mirclon's  Gospel  and 
Luke:  Aatiday,  77^  GotpetM  in  th*  Second  Centurp  (1876).  Zahn,  Tatian'M 
DutitMaron  (1881). 

The  MATcrrn^Aiva. — K.  Xefnler,  UntfrtnehMn^  rir  GfTi/aU  d.  Mankh. 
wvUff  tiiftt,.  eto  (1870);  and  his  ^fAn^  o^n"  Bntr^nf  rrtr  KtnntniM,  eta. 
1883) ;  also,  his  Article  in  ileraog.     A.  llarnack,  Article,  **  Haoiob»iam."  In 
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Unojclopasdla  BriUonioA.     A.  Newman,  Pr^ace  to  the  AnU'Mani^Mjn  Writ 

ingt  qf  Augwtiiu^  \ia  the  Librmr/  of  rosl-Nic.  Fathers). 

Thk  ArotSTLBa'  Ckkeix— C.   A.   Heurttej,  Banrumia  SywhoUea  (Oxford, 
1856).     O.  A.  Swainson,  The  NietfU  and  Oie  AjjMtUt'  Creed  <  Loudon,  1875). 

0.  P.    Caiipari,  "  Quelim  eur  Octch.   (Ua  Ta'tftymhoU  v.    dtr    Gtauitmregd 
(Ohrbtiania,  l866-m7&,  4  to)i>.     "ConUitis  new  mearehes  and  diaooTc 
of  US&" 

Tbk  Cultub. — Th0  Obaervanee  </  Svndaif:  Hmm^'k  Bampton  L«<4a 
(I860);  Sunday^  iU  Origin,  Hulory,  and  Praent  ObUgaiicfn,  EL  Cox,  Ty 
LUeraturo  of  the  SatAalh  (^ueMiion  (3  Tula.,  1865).  J.  OEIfiUan,  The  SalHtaik, 
tietred  in  thfi  HqM  of  Reaevn,  Jierelation,  and  Uisttny,  el«.  (Edinburgh,  IBOI^ 
GilflUan  defend*  the  PuriUn  view.     Sabbath  Easajs  (1880  ;  Cong.  PubL  Soc  ). 

HiaroRT  OF  Doctrine.— P.  Nitzsch,  Gmndriu  d.  chn'eil.  Doffntengtmh., 

1.  Th.,  THa  ptUriatieehe  Ptrioda  (1870).  J.  Donaldaon,  A  CritiotU  HitL  ^ 
ChriaL  Lit.  and  Dortr.,from  the  DMih  of  the  Ajx/ttife  to  th«  Ifieene  Cbwicjl  (3 
Tol*.).  D«  Pre»una£  :  Hereeyand  Chriatian  Doctrine ;  translated  (1878)  ;  poM- 
tar  In  style.  Bigg,  Tha  ChrvUan  PtaUmiM  qf  tht  Jd^andriai^  Sehoei,  Hamp- 
ton Uotures,  1880.  J.  Denis,  J}e  ia  PhO.  dOrigiju  (1884).  A.  V.  O.  AUen'i 
ThA  ContinuUy  of  Chriatiati  7%nijfht  (1  ToLt  1886)  contains  a  lucid  expuritioa 
of  the  e&rlj'  Alexandrian  Theology. 

TTkd  Dinnity  of  Chriat:  Ball's  Srfermo  FidH  NktgniV,  i'!o. :  a  work  af 
great  learning.  English  tnuuiUlion  in  the  "Librarj  of  Anglo-CathoUo  Tbeol- 
ogr."  H.  P.  Xiddon,  The  DivinUy  <^  Our  Lord  and  Baviaur  Je»VM  ChriM, 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1866. 

Vie  IMy  Spirit :  E.  Bnrton,  Teatimoniea  ^  the  Ante  Ificene  J'itiAert  la  db 
Dixinity  of  the  Jloly  Qhoat. 

JUdmnption:  Dancker,  DeaheiUg.  Trenirua  Chriatoiogie  (1843). 

Bathaioiofft/ :  F.  Weber,  J^yatem  d.  (Utaynsgoffoien  paldatiniaeJi,  7%evlogie* 
etc.  (1880).  It  gir«8  the  vschatolo^y  of  the  later  Jewa  It  la  tb«  product  of 
manj  jr«ars'  study  of  the  Rabbinical  sourcei.  Article,  Etehiiuttogy,  in  /«uti 
and  Waetfa  Dictionary  of  Chriatian  Biography.  Farrar's  Eternal  Jlopt  (ISJV), 
Fust's  liefiy  t^d  ed.,  1880),  snd  Farrar's  Rejoinder— Jferty  and  Jwigmaeia, 
vto.— contain  muoh  historical  tnatt«r. 

FEOM  COXSTAKTINK  TO  GBEGOBT  L  (818-580). 
The  Chrofiiea  of  Sulpicius  Scverus  (o.  86^^.  425),  and  bis  VUa  JTartfiu 
Turen.  are  good  for  the  ohuroh  life  of  France  in  his  own  times,  A.  da  Bnig* 
He,  L'fJgtiae  et  VEmjnre  rmnain  au  IVma  tOcie  (6  vols.,  1855-66).  W.  Bright, 
A  Hiatory  of  the  Church,  from  the  Edict  of  MOan,  a.d.  318,  to  the  CouneS^ 
Chakidon^  K.U  4&1  (1860).  Langen,  Oeaeh.  d.  R&m.  KirtAe  wm  Lt»  I  la 
NiehoLia  I  (1885),  and  Geaeh.  rf.  lium,  K.  sum  P^mtif.  Leo.  /.  (1881).  A.  P. 
Btanley,  Leoturta  on  the  lliaiory  of  the  Ea^ern  Church  (1  toI.  ).  Von  Sehnlta, 
Qeach.  d.  Vntergtinga  d.  GricehiaeA  rdmiachen  HeideiUhnma  (toL  lal,  1887>. 

Os  Ck>K8TAKTiNR.— The  two  ancient  aothoritJes  are  EobcMus  (/-i/i-  of  C\ 
and,  on  the  hoatheu  side,  Zosimua,  Iliai.  of  the  liimi.  Emjrirr.  Burokbardt, 
Die  Zrit.  Const,  i?.  Or.  (1853).  Keim.  Der  Uebertritt  Canat.,  etfi.  (1863).  0« 
Jnlian,  D.  F.  ■'Strauss,  Drr  liomantt'ker  anfdem  Thron  d  CAaaren,  etc.  flSITV 
W.  ManpoM.  .hd.  (f.  Ahtr.  fl6«S).  F.  Lftbiter.  .hdiin*a  Kampf.  v.  BnjU{_imti 
Keander's  Monograph  on  Julian  la  worthy  of  the  author. 
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Tuc  nii£KAiu:HT,— T.  GreoDwood,  Cathedra  Petri,  a  Ptiiiiad  Ilittory  oj 
IhgLdtiu  i'ulriiircliaU  (11^)9:  VAluftble).  Uefele s IXiatorj  of  CounciLa  (8  roll.-. 
Euglisb  traoslatlon).  Goffokeo,  CAunA  and  State  (^iglish  truialatioa.  2 
volt,  1«77).  Uibtwek,  IhfruitUM  «.  A\iguMinu»^  elo.  (l»5ti).  Waltlier.  Uhr' 
hu^h  d.  KirehmreeJitx  (Hth  ed.,  ISSU).  Hatch,  7Vui  Growth  of  Ch.  Institutiom 
(1  vol.,  1867J.     £tuil«jr's  Chrint.  Jn4tUutioin{\id«±,  18^);  ■  popular  work. 

UoSARiciBM.  — HoQtaUmbert  (Horn.  Catb.)t  £«  Maine*  d'Oeadent  dapuia 
St.  Bmoitjiiagu'd  St.  Bernard  (1800  Bqq.,  7  toU.);  an  eloquont,  plcturesqo* 
biiitarjr.  O.  Zt'iokler,  IlicrmiymuMf  aein  Lelien  u.  Wirken  (1865).  A.  Thierrj, 
£t  J^rdnxe,  hi  SocieU  chriOenned  Rome,  etc  (2  vols.,  1867),  0.  Klngeley,  Ths 
IIem\iU\y^&S»):  popvUar. 

Liturgie*:  T.  Brvtl,  A  CoSectian  of  ths  Prirtcipal  Litnrgiet — oonnfloted 
with  tbu  Uuckiubt  (EuglbUi  trauslatiou.  1838).  W.  Trollops,  Tfis  Greek 
/Marff!/  of  St.  Jaiites  a»4e).  J,  Bl  N'ealo,  Tetraloffia  lUurgiat  (1848);  alM, 
the  r.itfirffie$  of  S.  }ifiirk^  S.  .Tame*,  S.  Clement,  S.  CJiryaoetom,  S.  Btml  (Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Coiiatatitiaople) — the  Gre«k  origlnala,  and  the  English 
trauatation  in  a  Kparala  rolume  (1859).  Swatnaon,  The  Qreeh  iMtirgiea 
(I  vol. ,  1884)  ;  a  valuable  work.  Neath's  Hiitory  t^  the  Holy  Eattem  Churth 
(1860).  Buuiea,  Ghristianitjf  and  Mankind,  Tot  tU.  Hulling,  Liturj/iachts 
Urkundebuch  (1854). 

Ye»tment»:  Hefelo,  Ikt'lrd^  wur  Jiirehenffeaeh.t  ArehHoioyie  «.  LiiurgOt 
(ToL  li.).     Stanley  B  Christian  InttUutiane  (1  toI.).     Weiss,  Ko»{&mkunde. 

IfijmiiM:  R.  Trencli.  Sftrred  lAitin  Ihetrtj,  etc.  (8d  ed.,  1864).  J.  M. 
Kealo.  7^41  Eeete$ia»tie/tl  Poetrn  of  the  Middle  Age*  (in  ThompAon'i  Uistor^  of 
Romui  Literature).  J.  Chandler,  Tlie  Hytnntof  the  Priinili^  (Jhurch^  eto. 
(1837). 

History  op  Docmnrx. — On  Arlantsm.  AtlianaslDs,  Diaeoura^  againwt 
the  Ariane  (2  toU,  ,  edited  by  J.  n.  Xewman,  in  Oxford  Library  of  the  F** 
thera) :  On  the  /neamatton,  with  ^s'otea.  bj  A.  Robcrtsoo  ;  traiielatlon  of  the 
•ame  (1883-84).  The  old  works  of  Potavius  (his  De  theolot^icie  doffriuitHmt), 
and  of  Maimbonrg  (I/ist.  de  VArianieJue),  1676  ;  of  Bull  and  Waterlaod,  Eng- 
Ueh  defenders  of  orthodox;,  and  Pearson's  Krpoeitinn  of  the  CrettK  Moliler, 
Athatitteiue  d.  Oroseeu.  die  ICirche  teiner  Zeit  (2d  ed..  1844).  J.  H.  Newman, 
The  Ariamcf  the  F^trih  Century  (2d  ed.,  18M).  Bishop  Kajre,  Athanaeiu* 
and  the  Couneil  of  Nieaa  (1838).  H.  Voigt,  IHe  l^hre  d.  Athnnaaiu*,  etc. 
(1861).  N.M.  Gwatkin,  Stadieeof  Arinniem,  eto.  (1884:.  Donier's  Bistory  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  Ranr's  ITIstor;  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinitjr.  Full  descriptive  account  of  the  Council  of  Niow*,  in  Stanley'! 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  ll^tvrn  Church. 

The  lytoffutn  Ctnitrorrmp  :  Wiggors's  work  on  AngustlnlBm  and  rela^an* 
lim  (Lranalated  by  Emerson,  1B40).  Nourbtsiin,  fjt  phUomrjthie  de  R.  Aiii/uatine 
(2  vola,  18661.  C.  Bindeinann,  Der  heUige  Afupietin  {3  vols.,  1844-C9).  A. 
Dorner,  Auifrutin,  tein  thcat.  Syetem  u.  mtte  reUpioru  phU  Aneehiiuting  (1878). 
Oanganf,  \Met^ph^M»rh.  Ptffehol.  d.  heU.  Aug.  (laW).  W.  R.  CanDlnghara, 
S.  Anetin  and  hit  Ptiee  in  the  IRtttny  of  Chriatian  Thmght  (1886).  W. 
Bright.  Setert  Anti-Pnlafian  Treatiae*  fin  Latin),  with  a  valuable  Inlrodnotlon 
(188ill  Augnstln'B  Anh'-Prtwji/tn  Writinm  (vol  v..  SohafTs  Foet-Nlcene  ?■' 
tbeiB,  1887).     H.  Renter,  Augvatiniech.  Stvdien  (1887). 
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THB  MIDDLE  AOBa 

Ab  ■  gold*  to  the  dooamenurjr  lit«rmtar«— Potthast,  with  th«  »uppUaD«m 
Th«  Sounxw :  the  BjrtuiUuo  UlBtories ;  Migue's  Pstrologjr  i  with  IIotmji'*  Coo 
tiDUfttloii) ;  Peru's  MonamanU  (with  W&iti's  Contlnaatioa)  ;  Muigi's  Coon 
oUi ;  tba  Batlftrla ;  the  Acta  Sanctonim,  etc.  Arehir.  fur  LU.  u.  ftirA^n. 
fetch.,  bj  Demflo  o.  Ehrle  (Roman  CatK  aeholan ;  two  rola.  hare  appmuvd; 

Hardwjck'fl  Hutary  of  ths  Church  in  (A«  Middi*  Agu  (I  tdL.  1883,  ad. 
Btubba) ;  full  referoucas  to  the  authoritlua.  Tranch'i  Lecture*  on  MedianA 
Chvreh  ITutory  (1  vol »  1677);  InterestlDg  iketchea  and  oomm«nta  Ch. 
Bobmfdt,  PrM»  ds  r^lit  pendant  U  Mogen-dga  (1  t(^  ,  1686).  W  Stobfaa. 
Lfcture*  on  Out  Stvdf/  cf  Mediand  and  Modem  IfUt.  (188Qi.  This  work  otm* 
Uina  valuable  eKaya  od  tho  hiitory  of  the  canon  law  In  England. 

Maclear'a  Apoatie$  of  Mtdimral  Europe  (1609).  T.  Bmllh'a  K*dl«Tal 
|[lafioni(Ed(nb.,  1880).  Adamnan,  Lif^ofSt.  Coiumba  (1874)  (in  The  Hit- 
loriauM  of  IkoUand,  toL  ▼. :  oonlaina  a  rlvH  representattoa  of  nmrXj  Irtah 
uonaiUolam). 

W.  Krafft.  Kirchwffoeh.  d.  germ.  VSkm- (IBH).  GtmMrtion  of  the  Wmr 
Cfllta,  EnRllsli.  Northm«u,  Slars,  bj  0.  F.  Haolear;  the  Oontinontal  T^otona. 
by  C  Merivale  (5  toU.  ;  popular).  Waitx,  Vtiierdm  LAen  m.  die  /^rr  d, 
Ulfla  (1840).  Bauok,  Kirchtngetch.  Deuttehi  (toL  1.,  1887,  to  th«  d«alh  of 
Bonlfaoe). 

A.  Thlerrj.  RieUtde*  Temp*  Mirotinfrimu  {2  Tola.,1842).  UOnter.  Kireh- 
engoMh.  Ton  Danemark  u.  Norwegun  (3  vola.,  1833-83X  O.  F.  Haolear,  Tli» 
Contermcn  of  the  Jforthtnen,  1879.  KiUen,  &xi.  Biat.  ttf  Indand  (8  wok., 
1875). 

MoH/NMKDANiSH.— Hnlr'a  Life  of  Mohammed  (4  toIb.)  ia  a  learned  an4 
Impartial  work  The  Life  of  Atohammed,  by  A.  Spriogor  (in  Gennan),  is  baaed 
on  original  Bourcoe  and  Is  highly  Talaable.  T.  Noldeke,  Dae  Lehfix  Mi^utm' 
meda  (1868).  R-  Dottworth  Rmitli,  Mohammed  and  Mohammfdaniem  (1874). 
Enoyalopcdia  Britanoica,  Article  by  Wellhauneu.  Knihl,  /.Mrn  d  Mvham- 
med  (1  ToL,  1884).     The  Koran,  translated  by  £.  H  Palmer,  (Oxford,  1880). 

Tiri    COMFUICT  OP    THE  EADTERN    AKD  WBflrrBHN  CntmCHEH. — Herges- 

rSther,  Photiue,  Patriarch  von  Oonetanttnopet,  etc.  (8  rola.).  The  antbor  ia  a 
Homan  Catholio.  K  S.  Foalkoi  (Anglican  i,  An  Historical  Aoeount  of  the  Ad- 
dition of  the  Word  FiUoque  to  the  Creed  of  the  WeH  (1807). 

CeitiflTiAN  Live.— Neander,  Memoriali  ef  Chrittian  £{fV  (3  toIs.).  Tba 
Btate  of  Religion  and  Uorals:  Leoky'a  Hietory  of  European  Morale  from 
Angwiut  to  Chnrieituigne.  Henry  C.  Lea,  SuperttMon  and  Force  [the  Wiget 
of  Law,  the  WagAr  of  Rattle,  the  Ordeal,  Torture]  (1  to!.).  Breca,  Onia 
Christi  (1  vol).  Leoky's  J/ut.  (f  Hatiotuiliam  \%  vols.,  1866).  It  contalu 
ohapters  on  Religions  Persecntion,  Maffic  and  Witchcraft,  etc. :  an  Intaireetinf 
eolteotion  of  facts,  with  reasoningii  on  the  cauf>i'«  of  progreaa,  which  are  opcB 
to  criticism  P.  Tjacroix,  M'tnnrra,  Cuetofntt  and  Drtm  of  the  Middle  Aget 
9nd  during  the  Renaiea'mfA  Prriad  .'from  the  French).  Uhlhoni,  CAriMaai 
OhaeH^   M  cAtf  MUdie  AgeSf  an  excellent  treatise.     iL  C.   I^ea,  Studiee  m 
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OhureA  Hittcry  (1  toI.),  including  "TUe  Riwof  tlia  Tompor*!  Power,"  "  Bea- 
ofilof  Clergj,"  "ExoommunicatioL.  MalUand's  77i* /JarA-  -Ij^u^l  ToI.,Sd«d., 
I9M).  MaHUnd'B  book,  bj  ft  tllgi.  Anglican,  is  a  (somewhat  «xaiftf«ratf><1)  at- 
tack on  aasailontK  of  mediwal  Chuich  life,  and  oontains  Interesting  ItiHto/ical 
dlflcoHiions.     Montalembert's  Hilary  oftftsMonka,  eto.  (see  p.  670o). 

Etmwi — The  Latin  Hj-mnB,  Jfymni  Eodttim  (J.  H.  Xewman\  new  adiUon, 
ISftS — from  the  Breriar/  ;  Waokemagel,  Diu  dmtt*ch«  Jdrekfulietl,  etc.  (9 
Tol*.) ;  F.  A.  March,  Latin  T/ym/i*  vtith  ISnglish  Nota  (X.  T.,  1874)  ;  P..  Caa- 
wall,  Lyra  CathoUca  (ezcellenl  tranalattoiis) ;  J.  M.  Keale,  Medun'tl  Jfffiniu 
(3d  eii ,  18671 ;  P.  Sohaff,  Chriit  in  Song—^  large  ooUocUon,  embracing  mt- 
•nt/-Uu«f  Latia  hjmns,  translated. 

FROM    A.D.   690-1073. 

MianoNR. — On  Boniface.  Unfarorable  to  his  influence  (in  relation  to  the 
earlier  Britiah  miasionaries]  is  Ebrard  {Dia  irraeJiott  Mi»non»kircfi«^  etc  ,  I87t1, 
and  Bonifat,  der  Zfretdrer,  etc.,  1882).  More  lmi>artial  tIhwh  In  Rcttberg, 
Kff.  DeuUehl,  I. ;  A.  Werner.  Banif.,  dtr  Ap.  d.  DevUehen  (1881). 

Ansgar:  Biograpli!«a  bj  Tapjiehom  (1863),  Lenta  (1865);  K.  Fon,  DU 
Anfaruja  dar  nordl.  Mi**,,  etc.  (1882). 

The  Bohemians  and  MoraTians:  Biograpblea  of  Oyrlll  and  Methodioa  bj 
Philaret  (1847),  GinMl  (1857),     Palaoky,  BoKm.  Geaeh.,  1. 

On  Cbarlemaonr.  The  aourcefl,  In  PerU  and  In  Waitx,  Dmtttrhe  Per* 
faaaungngeaeK,  (iii.,  Ir.);  Einhard'9  X«/a  tf^  CAari,/  MulUngur,  Tha  Sohoolatjf 
CharUa  tha  Great  0  toL,  1877). 

TttE  PopRa  XKT>  THE  CoMSTiTTTTioN  OF  TiTtt  CinTRcn. — ^Bryoe'a  Hatg 
Roman  Empira  (1  toI.  )  U  an  aiiuiirable  expoaition  of  the  idua  of  the  Empire 
in  its  relation  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  epochs  in  the  contest.  Ranke'a  tiia* 
lory  of  the  Popea  (Intr.).  Th*  biatories  of  Rome  bj  Or^ororias  and  bj  Von 
ReuEDonl^both  copioiis  works  and  of  giMsat  Talue.  Vou  Ryujnont  is  a  modpr* 
ate  Roman  Catholic.  Ofrorer,  Gny.  VIL  «.  aaina  Zfit  (7  voU  ).  ViUemain, 
Lifa  erf  Gregory  VTT. 

Tha  Papal  StnU:  The  worka  on  Its  hlltorj-  bj  Sngenheim  (1651).  and 
Nlebues  (1863>.  Also,  Marteas,  Die  rvm.  Prage  ^tnUr  Ptypin  und  £arl  d.  G. 
(1881),  with  the  Sti^nel,  JWu<  BrSrUrungm,  eta.  (1882).  Martens  is  a  Romaa 
Catholic,  but  with  a  critical  iplrlL 

AitT  AND  m&  0UL-.*C8.— F.  Piper,  EitU.  in  d.  mQnumentoL  ITiaol,  (1660). 
ZSokler,  Kreta  CAriati.  K  Fiister,  Geaeh.  d.  dtutach.  Bnuk^nat  (1874).  0. 
Boott,  Leeturea  on  the  Riae  and  Dfcdopment  of  Medurvxl  AixJiiiactxirt  (1879). 
O.  Scott.  B»»^y  on  the  Det^pment  of  En^fiiah  Ch.  Archittflure  (1861) ;  vala- 
able.  Reber's  Iliatary  tf  Mediaval  Art  (1  toI.).  C.  K  Xortoii,  IHatoririti 
htudi^aon.  Churfh  BttHdinqin  tha  Middle  .4_'-,'ei (1880).  HirtorieHof  tbeOrgan. 
bjr  Hopkins  (London,  18C0);  bjr  Wangemann  (1879);  Encrciop»dia  Britaa- 
nioa,  Art.,  Orgar^ 

HiBTORT  or  DocTRnnc.— J.  Schwane  (Roman  Catholio\  Dogrnrnffeach.  ± 
nittUren  Zett  (787-1517).  Works  on  Liti-ratnre  in  thn  Carolingian  tim«s,  b» 
Bilir  (1840J  i  bjr  Eberi  C1880>.     Monographs  b;  Wvmer  (Roman  CathoUo),  on 
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1t#d«  (1875) :  ou  Alcuin  >1876);  bv  Lftng«D  (Old  C«tholio),  on  John  of  Dmas 
nu  ;  \ty  Hergcnrother.  on  rhotiuB,  BeuUr,  OmoA.  d.  r«t^^>ac  ^tf^Udnnt^ 
from  A.D.  UOO  to  1800  (3  rols..  I87S). 

FBOM  A.D.  107&-ld0a 

TsBCBCBADEa— ToDSjbfll,  Qeneh.  dM  /.  irrvua.(188t>— trftttslit*!.  a 
W.  Cox,  77t«  Crupidfa  (1878),  and  article  ia  EDcyelopsdi*  Britaunloft. 
Michaud,  Ilistnrv  of  t1i«  Crusades  (3  voU.)  AUlU,  A  History  of  the  OuMJis 
et«  (2  Tols.\  WaUoQ,  .?r.  LouU  et  ton  Temp§  (3  toU.  noaT.  «d.,  1878).  0« 
the  4th  CruMde ;  Tear*,  TJui  FtiU  of  ConstantinojiU  (i  toL,  1886). 

Co.fanTirnos  or  the  Chubch  and  ram  Pap  act. — Worlc«  od  Indl- 
Tldiial  popfs:  Vtllemiiln'a  Life  of  Oregorjr  VU. ;  Bent«r,  on  Al«>van>1i>r  Til ; 
Hiirter,  on  Innooent  111  (8d  ed..  1845) ;  J  Folton,  on  Orogorj  UL  (l  tcL, 
I860);  nrumaiiD,  on  Bonlfaca  WX.  E.  Berger,  L€»  lifgUtrea  d'Innoentt  tf. 
(1882  Bqq.).  Worltj  on  lliti  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  bj  Flotho,  t.  Dniffel ;  by 
Proti,  on  Frederick  L  ;  bv  Kington,  on  Fredcrlo  11.  Gies»breoht,  AmM%. 
Breton  (1873).  Xiekaes.  Ot»ch.  d.  Vtrh<lUniM  ttme^n  KainrtA.  n.  Paptt 
thum  im  ifUielaU.  (1877). 

CtrntSTiAX  LiFK— Z^kler,  Knt.  Ouch.  d.  AMkt»4.  MootAlembcrt'i  £Si 
fory  of  the  M<mki^  etc.  (7  toIb..  t8fll-7&X  Hill  s  EngUtk  Mantuiieitm,  it*  Bitt 
nnd  fnjlutnet  (1  vol  ,  18fl7).  LWes  of  81.  Bernard,  by  Neandwr,  uid  by  J  0. 
MoriRtm  (Txindon,  1863).  LWca  of  &t  Francis,  b^  Hue  (18d6},  hy  Mr*.  Oil 
phaut.     Lito  ot  St.  Domiiuo,  by  Laoordairw  (1844) ;  alto,  by  £.  C^rso  (18S3V 

JIirroHT  or  I>ocTniNR.— Hanrsan,  Dt  ta  phil  teJuttatt.  (3  toI*.,  1650)  and 
Iliat.  deh  pftiL  tehoi.  (StoIi.,  1879-80).     Hampden'n  Bampton  Lectur«t  (1839^ 

Biographies  of  Aoselai,  by  Haaae  (aTorjr  inatrucUva  and  int«rmtfng  work); 
of  Abolard,  by  BCmusat  ^845),  Wllkeni  (ISQS),  Hoyd  (1863);  of  Demard.  by 
Neander,  by  Morison,  by  O.  HQffer  (1836) ;  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  by  U*bD«  j 
of  Thomas  Aqnlnu,  by  Werner  (3  toIs  ,  18A0);  of  Dnna  Scotiis,  hy  W*nMi 
08H1):  of  Rog»r  Bacon,  by  Werner  (1879).  D«UtlMlx,  P.  Abdiard,  mm  M- 
ti^.  Thrciog.,  etc.  (I  vol.,  188S). 

Pregor,  Ge»eh.  d.  dtmtacK  Myttik  im  MiUAiUer  (1876) :  Vaoghui'ft  H&mt 
teith  the  M^etira.  Schtoid,  Myftieitm.  d.  MUtfiatt.  Also  worki  on  the  nna 
lubjent  by  HellTtsrich  aud  by  Noaok.  Werner,  Die  Seholattikd.  apdter.  2littdatt 
(4  Tola.,  1881-87). 

fWt9  tind  HerfntA  :  C  Sclimldt,  RmI.  f(.  doctr.  det  Caih.  ft  Atbigtod  (2  t . 
[»ari8,  1849).  The  Waldeuses,  works  by  DieckholT  (1851),  and  by  Hera^ 
( 1893).  Theeo  works  present  Ihe  loodem,  more  crilicat  tIgw  of  W*ldenstu 
blHUiry.  Em.  Comlia,  {'aido  ed  i  Vaidsti  awmti  la  Sifoma  (Ftr«iua^  1880^ 
Mentet.  BitL  litUraired.  Va}tdoi$  (ItoI  188C);  rftloftbU. 

rOlTRTEENTH   AND  FIPTEBNTH  CENTUHIES. 

Ttra  Popes  and  Tint  OorNciiA— Creighton,  BUt.  of  tA*  Papaey  dariitf 
the  Period  of  the  Rfformatirm—trom  1454  to  1518—4  volt.  It  ta  founded  oa 
the  original  authoritlus.  Is  impartial,  and  welt  written.  Banke's  IJitl.  of  tkt 
Pofm:  titlo  in  the  new  ed  .  Dte  Pap*ta  d.  4  UUUn  JJtdtn.  h.  Pastor.  Gmek. 
d.  fi/tptt/- Mfit  dfm  Avgnng  d  Afilt^U.—thsUom.  Cath  counterpArt  of  fUak**! 
-▼ork.  Work*  on  the  Avifnionese  Popee,by  Baluae  Cbrlstophe  (/Tut  d*tap* 
vauU  au  14«  tOde,  Paris  18S8).  C  Eofler  (1871). 
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Un/»Dt,  HUi.  du  ConaU  d*  Piu  (1724),  and  Hut.  wt  Cmeiif  <lf  BlU 
(17R1).  Weasenburg,  Dis  grotgen  KirehenvermtmU.  (L  15.  u.  IKJaftriiU.  <4  roll., 
1840).  O.  Vol^.  mMo  d4  Piueiominit  eto.  (SvoUi  165Q;.  Gr«gororiDB,  Lm- 
orttia  Borgia,  «to.  (1874). 

Uorente.  Hitt.  de  Vlnquuition  tTBtjMgng  (4  vols.,  1317-1818);  tranisUtAd. 
It  ii  criUciMd  from  a  Rom.  Cath  poiut  of  view  b^  H«I«1«,  i>fr  Cardinal  Xi- 
vKnes,  oto.  (2  toIs.,  2d  ed  ,  1851);  truuiUted  (London,  18  0).  Ral«,  Hist. 
ofOi*>  Tnquiiition  (2  vols  ^  1874).  Lea*s  i/iM.  o/f/i«  InquUithn  (.3  toIs.,  18^8) ; 
founded  on  a  studjr  of  the  ioutms. 

CaKiffri*.M  LiPB.— 0.  Schmidt,  Dit  OtMt^ftgund*  d.  14.  JhtU.  (1851).  a 
K«Ulew«ll,  ThomoM  d  SemptM  and  ths  Brotfurt  of  the  Common  lAft  (2  roll., 

1883). 

CuLTUHX  k3sn  Abt.— Burokhu-dt,  X>ie  SuUur  d.  Iienaie»inc«  (3d  ed., 
1877);  tnuwlatad.  Crowe  u-  Cavalcawlle,  Ge*e/i.  d.  MaUr/i  in  ItaL  (6  rola,, 
1869  a*).  >.  tirlmm'a  Life  of  Michael  Anguto.  Symond's  Hi»tory  of  the  Henaii- 
tanee  in  Itnl^  (6  toU-).  A-  tod  Renninnt,  lAfe  of  MdfhiarelL  3  toK,  1877- 
8a>,  and  Uft  of  fjtrento  de'  Media  (2  toI«.  187fi ;  tranglatJon).  Lift*  of  Era* 
mot,  b^  Drnmrnond  (3to1s.);  of  Reuchllu,  hy  Oeijer  U871},  bjr  HorotriU 
(1677) ;  of  Ulrich  von  Iliittan,  by  Straufis.  Jortln's  Life  cf  Bratmut  la  sULl 
Talaable.  Luptona  Life  of  John  0)Ut{l  vol.,  1887).  Sflebohm,  77ie  Orford 
It^<n'mer$  of  1408  (Colet  and  otliera). 

PRECOUaOKS  OF  THE  REPOitHATiOK.^Ullmunn,  liffarmer*  before  the 
Reformation  (S  vola.).  L«chler's  Widif,  translattid,  with  additioua,  bjr  Lorimer. 
It  glvua  a  fall  account  of  Uia  writings.  Buddoueleg,  J.  Widif  M.  eeiru  Zrit  (1 
vol.).  Loserth,  Ilueeu.  Wieiif.  VillaH'a  Life  of  Savonarola  (n«w,  enlarged 
•d).  Manrenbreclier.  OeerK  d.  Kath.  OrformaUon  (vol.  i.).  Oillett'a  Life  of 
J.  Bum  (2  vola..  8d  ed.,  1871). 

THE   PERIOD  OP  THE  RBPORMATIOX— FROM   1517-lff48. 

An  exttinded  list  of  works,  down  to  1872  (with  brief  comm^'nta),  ia  glvta 
In  Ftaher's  Hietary  of  the  liefwrmatton. 

Among  the  worka  on  general  hiatorj-,  In  this  period,  the  liighent  place  ba- 
longs  to  Ruike's  Historiea  of  OermanT,  France,  and  England,  and  of  the 
Popes  (lu  the  laal  four  centuries),  naoaaer's  Histor;'  of  the  Reformation  (1 
Tol.)  1b  a  meritorloua  work,  In  a  brief  compon. 

Wi>RK8  OS  THE  REFORMATION  A?!  A  TVaoLB.— Hagenbach's  Lecturea  on 
the  hiator/  of  tUia  period  are  now  lucludi>d  in  hin  general  Ilistorr  of  the 
Ohoreh  (vols-  iv.-vli.),  Tlio  volume  of  01«s«Ior,  treating  of  the  Reformation, 
la  of  extraordinary  value.  Hardwiuk's  llietory  of  tfte  Hefornuition  (new  ed., 
1880).  by  an  Eugliah  EpUuopaliau  scholar,  U  full  in  ita  rerereuc^a.  Henke'i 
ITeuen  SireheiiffeteJi.  (2  vols  )  begins  at  tha  Reformation.  D  Aubi^'uu'a  Hietary 
of  tfie  R-formitiion  la  a  detailed  narrattre,  animated  by  rellglooa  fervor  and 
anal  for  1*rotmtantl!«m,  but  not  alwavs  ooourata.  Oh.  Beard,  The  liefarma- 
tton  ofiheXVlth  Oe>Uuty,  in  iU  Relation  to  Modem  Thought  and  Knewkdge 
(Hibbert  Leott.,  1883>,  1884.  It  preeents  a  somewhat  rUtonallatio  tnterpreta- 
tton  of  Christlouitjr,  but  la  well  written.  Cunningham  (.Preab/terlan),  Thi 
R^ormer*  and  the  B^ormation  (1862). 
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TitR  OKRM.VS  LuTHRKAN  BspOBXATTOX.— T7nder  the  hoB4  of  ooDton 
ponxT  sourceH  bulon;  th«  wriUngs  of  8L«idmn,  SpalaliQ,  Mjroooius,  tbo  Utot 
of  Lulher  bjr  MeUnchtlioD  uid  bv  MUhotiiw,  the  life  of  Mel&nchtlion  by 
OamerKriuB.  otc.  Thu  moet  oomplelt)  edition  of  Lather's  writlnga  ham  Immi 
th«t  of  Walcli-  Now  Uio  critar-al  tKliUon  (tKliled  bjr  Knaaks)  ia  fa  proocM  ct 
pablicaltun,  uutlvr  tU«  patroQftge  of  the  Gurm&n  Emperor.  LutUut's  letter*. 
In  D«  Wtnw'i  e-iitlun  ifi  voli ),  with  a  Till  fuppl.  vol.  (odited  b/  Barekhardt). 
Kelaiiohlbnn  n  wrttiiigs^in  tho  Corptu  I^ormiiUrrum,  28  toIs. 

niBtoHeal  Works.  FVi-keudorf  (d.  1(1D3)  la  a  hlffb  authority.  Marli«tii- 
•ke's  Qeaeh.  d.  dirufsrK.  R^f.,  Ib  still  yaloable. 

The  sarieft  of  lires  of  the   "Fatbeni  and   FoaDd«n "   of  the   Lathar 
Chiin:U  (S  V0U..1.     Kolda'ti  Marliti  Lulhery  mns  BioffrnpfM  (1884),   ta  good.^ 
Oue  of  tlio  iixlesl  and  tLo  best  of  the  biographers  of  Lathvr  is  J.  K^tUn.     RU 
larger  work  ts  In  3  Toliitn^tL     Tit!)  ^mall-.T  work  In  In  1  Tolame  (translated  into 
Ensllnh).     He  bu  a1»n  written  a  Rtill  umaller  work,  fur  popular  reading. 

JoDBsen's  Oe«ch.  d.  d^^taehm  Vcltxt  »fitderi%  Ausgang  d.  MiUdtilt.  reooania 
(he  history  of  the  Roformatlon  from  the  point  of  rlow  of  an  ultramontaniit. 
The  Oral  three  volumuu  6st«nd  to  1555.  Tliere  have  been  manj  critSca! 
iwerfl  to  Jftusaen.  Among  tbem:  Ebrard's  (2d  ed.,  1882),  and  J,  KditIL 
L'ttfter  u.  JnnMein,  der  deutxh.  Rrformator  u.  an  uitmtrutnL  ffiatarikmr  (16 
Ahp-  Spalding  fllom.  Cath.),  ffl<  of  the  Jiff,  in  Oermanf  and 
(ItiKi). 

Brioger,  AUander  u.  I/uther  (1884):  Alaaiider'B  despatches  daring  tha 
Diet  of  WornuL 

RepoBHEn  CmrBCH  mSwrrzERLAHn.— Among  the  oontemporarx  aemrvm 
are  BuUlng«>r'a  li^ormationtgnth.  (to  IMS)  ;  Fromment's  Xm  AcUt  gi  fat 
O^lta  dela  Cit4d4  Qerun:*  (1536);  ZwlngU'a  Worka  (10  toIb.,  1628  Rq.).  Cal- 
Tin'ii  Works  (ed.  Baum,  Ciiniti,  and  Jlnuax,  1308  eq-V  Blogr.  of  Zwinjjli,  b/ 
Kjreoniiu  (1586) ;  of  Calvin,  by  Beza  (1564).  J.  Striokler.  AktenaammlM 
9.  xfnuU,  JitfffKh.  (1531-1532),  1884. 

Later  Works:  LiTee  of  the  "Fathers  and  Founders "  of  the  Raforiaedl 
Church  (10  rola  ).  Lives  of  Zwlngli,  br  Christoff«l  (1857»,  hf  Mdrikofer] 
(1S07>.  J.  M-  Ufrteri,  hiitia  ZieingU,  eto.  (1885),  and  Zft-ingti  u,  ISnumti^l 
Lives  of  Calvin,  b;  nonr/'friendl/  to  the  Befonuer;  by  Kampsoholte,  ^J 
Boman  Catholic — hostile  ;  by  Djer— fur ;  b/  Stiihotin. 

Swamtif,  PoijufD,  BoHBHiA. — J.  Weldling,  BdttBadm  im  ZtitaiL  d.  S^\ 
(1881).     BnUer,  Tim  Ref.  in  Bmrdrn  (1  vol.,  1886).     Konleeki,  Ii>f.  in  /Wd»| 
(1872).     Dalton,  JoJin  d  Lnseo  (183L).     Oindely,  BShmen  u.  Jfahren  im  Zti^ 
ait,  d,  Itef.  (1857).     Pesebek,  Oetch.  d  Qetjtnr^.  in  BShmm  (ISM). 

FliAKCS. — Bexa's  History  of  the  Reformed  Church  la  France  (St .  1580y. 
Tliood.  Agrippa  d'Aubigno,  IhMt.  UnittrMiiie  (1550-1601).  He  was  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  an  aflsooiate,  for  a  while,  of  Henry  IV.  A.  L.  Hermiujard,  Qfr- 
rrtivnitiMc^  rfc*  (te/'Trntitfun  dins  U»  P.ijfM  d4  ta  r,anj;ti4  frantait  {H  rola.). 
Histories  of  Freneh  ReformaUon.  by  Soldan  (3  vols..  1855) ;  Von  Polenf 
(1858  Bq.).  H.  M  Baird,  Thf  RtMoftJu  Fugumnt*  (9  vota .  1979)  aud  Va 
HugutnMt  md  Henrp  of  yajsarrs  [%  vols.,  1886V  Thew  histories  of  PrafaaMT 
BaJrd  are  scholarly,  well  written,  and  impartial.  H.  White,  Th*  Mamatr0^t 
9L  BurtJuiloiMU  (1  vol.,  1871). 
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Thk  NimmnLANDa.— The  old  hi«torinn  of  th«  Tlerormation  U  BrtoA 
(Rnglifih  translation,  4  vols..  173ft).  Mntlej'p  Rw  tif  ihf.  Dtttfik  lifpiiMt'e^  Hi»- 
tory  ofth«  rnitfid  Netherl,m(}»,  and  Lift  of  Btrnn^fUit  The  worka  of  Hols* 
wirth,  DfTT  Abfail  d.  Nisderland*  (3  vo\».\  And  of  Th,  Juste,  Iliat.  dt  la 
lievijlation  diss  Payi  Bas.  eto.  (3  vols  ,  ISSo).  Du  HuDp-SohalTnr,  OutA.  A 
Jiilfunjiation  ind.  NUderiandtn  [to  1531],  (Nippold'a  Utiriiiau  traubUlion). 

EHGLA^m. — Dooumenta  and  oontomporary  Soarcos:  Works  of  the  R^ 
farmars.  published  bjr  the  Parker  Sooietjr  (M  vols  ,  with  an  Ind«x).  Th« 
Mri«l  tnoludufl  the  Zurich  I^Um  (3  toIs.)  ;  Correspond enoe  of  th*  BnglUb 
witli  the  Swiss  Bufonuers:  verjr  important.  Puoouk's  Tha  lita/rd§  tf  the  It^, 
(3  toIb  )  coiitAins  original  dooumonU.  'Vh^  KUt«  Calendars,  pnbliahod  bj  thf 
>Iut«r  of  the  RolU.  Letters  and  Corrwtpondeuce  iu  tha  TUlgn  of  Heurj  ^TIL 
Rjrmer.  Pondera,  etc.  Rushworth,  HUtorieal  CvfleUionB.  Wilkins  Cbn cJfa 
Magiv9  Brit,  tt  Uih,  (446-1717,  4  to\%.\ 

The  General  Hintories  of  Ranke,  Macaalajr  (from  tho  aeoe«s1on  of  JuDM 
II.,  with  an  IntroductioQ),  Hume  Cuegligeut  and  inaccurate),  Llngard  (a 
Bonun  Catholic,  able);  Froud«— ^to  the  death  of  EUubeth— an  apologist  for 
tho  tjrrann/  of  Henr^  YIIT. ;  ClaraudoD,  HMory  oflA4  Ortat  Het/ellion—OTX  thf 
lids  of  thu  Stuarts ;  Gardiner,  Carlrle  (Life  and  Lettsrs  of  Crooiwell) ;  Got 
lot;  Histories  of  Charles  I.,  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  tha  Protcctorat*  o< 
Cromwell',  Hallam's  Conatitutional  Ilittorjf  of  England ;  Stobbs  :  LerhtrtM  on 
the  J^ifultf  of  .Vedurmi  arid  Modrrn  But.  (1886).  This  work  contains  two  Leofc- 
nres  on  the  Heign  of  Heurj  VUL 

ffi»toru»  of  the  Englith  R/formation  :  Bumel,  honest,  with  eztraordtnary 
meana  of  knowledge,  hat  not  free  from  prejudice  (Pocock«*a  ed,,  7  vols., 
184V>).  Strrpe,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  Annals  of  Church  and  State  onder 
Elizabeth,  and  other  writings,  nix  whole  works  In  twentj-seven  rolnmee 
(1831-40).  Btrjpe  is  T^rarious.  an  InTaluable  anthorlt/,  although  oocasion- 
•lljr  inaooarate  ia  cupj^iiig  citations.  Collier  (a  uoujurlug  bishop),  E^cleaiar 
ttoal  Histor/  of  Boglaad,  to  the  Death  of  Charles  IL  (9  toIs.,  1S46i.  On  tht 
Puritan  side— Keal'a  Histor/  of  the  PuriUns,  lo  the  Death  of  Eliiabeth.  J. 
H.  Rluul  (High  Cliurclj  Episcopalian),  History  of  the  Reformation  to  the 
Death  of  Wolsej.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Sketch  of  the  Boformation  In  England.  0«h 
kie  (Low  Church  Episcopalian),  History  of  the  Reformation  In  Baf(land.  W. 
FStxgerald,  I^ectures  on  Eedtmulieal  Dutary  (from  Wyolif  to  the  Great  B^ 
bellion),  1885.  G.  G.  Perry  (Episcopalian),  Ilitt.  of  Oie  CUiirchof  Eni^nd, 
from,  the  Dtath  of  Kliaabeih  (3  toU.).  It  extends  Ihroogh  tha  !8th  Centnry. 
Counocted  with  It,  by  the  same  author:  Ilut.  of  the  Oh.  of  Engtnnd  in  the 
19CA  Century  (In  throe  periods).  J.  H.  B!nnt  (Episcopalian— HlRh  Chnroh), 
The  A  nnot/tted  Jhok  of  Q>mnuyn  Prayer,  etc  It  contains  oopiouK  explanatory 
notes.  For  the  History  of  Congregationalism,  Jliiubary'a  nietoriad  ilenufriaU 
&  vols.) ;  Two  works  of  Waddington,  Congregational  Ilittory  (1300-1567  and 
1567  1700).  Joyoe,  Aci$  (f  thf  Oivreh,  1531-1883  (1B86).  Hardwick'n  His. 
tory  of  the  Articles.  Lathbury's  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Hunt's  IJi»t/*ryof  Rdigi^^it  Tftoughi  in  Engtund  [2  vols.).  Stryp«*B  Lives  of 
Cranmer,  Parker,  Orindal,  etc.  Todd's  Life  of  Cranmer.  Le  Bas's  Life  of 
Jewel.  Paller's  Ch.  IIi$t.  of  BHlain  (Brewer's  ed..  tf  Tois ,  1845)  cornea 
down  (fmm  the  beginning)  to  1^48.  Hook's  Litea  of  the  Arc/iouhopt  of  Can* 
tgr^urjf  {VZ  ruU.).    Friedicauu's  Anne  Jktegiif  a  Chapter  ef  augiiah  Bittorn 
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(1937-15861,  bring!  dbw  lofoniuitlon  from  Ui«  l«tUn  of  Ckftlara,  th*  Impvrifl 
ambsaudor. 

ScoTLAXD.  —  Contemporary  Soareef.  Wodrow  SoeUtyli  PubUeAUoii& 
Spottiawood  ScN>ietr't  I'ublicktiuiu.  Joha  Koos'a  /Tutory  of  th4  Ji^ormati»n 
in  tieot/and. 

HcCrie'i  LffaafJchn  Stunt  ftnd  hii  Life  of  Andrtt$  MdeffU,  HiBtoriaa  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  netberingtoa,  J.  Cunningham.  Le*  (3  toU.,  1860V 
Lifeofjuhi  Ktua,  by  W.  M.  Taylor,  U  bri«f  and  iuterwUog.  Lorimar,  £jmi 
andtAi  Church  of  KnglindyX  vol..  18T5J.  Stanlvv'i  l.«<:tarefl  ou  lh«  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  RaiDTS  L«ctnn»  on  the  Mune  Babj«ot  (in  reply).  A.  B«U*- 
ihflim  (Roman  Catholic),  Jliaiory  of  tht  CeOhoU  Ohurth  in  SeoUnnd  (400-lSOO), 
1884.     Barton's  Hittory  ofSctrtiand, 

Italy.— HoOritt'a  Sist^/y  of  th^  B^ormatUm  in  Itatg,  T.  Erdman*  Du 
R^.  «.  ihre  MSrtyrer  in  JUU.  (2d  *d.,  1876).  E.  Comba,  Storia  tUUa  Hf  ra 
Uniia  (vnl  1,  Pir«nse,  IftRl).  Life  of  V»rg«riQ%  by  Sixt ;  of  IVt«r  Martyr 
Vermigli,  by  C.  Schmidt;  of  Ochino,  by  Beorath  iBenrath  is  tr»nalate<l>. 
Lif«  of  Olympia  Morata.  alto,  of  Aonio  Paleario,  by  Bonnet  (in  Frvuch). 

SpaiM.— Wiffen'a  Collection  of  the  writingv  of  Spanish  ProtoatADta — Bs' 
formiiAm^  etc. — 20  rols.  McCriti's  J/u<or;y  ofOte  RtforttuUiim  in  Sp-iin.  Hi» 
toritis  by  De  Caatro  (1800}  aud  by  I'rOBAel  (1877 1.  E.  BJhmi^r,  SpantM/t  Rejitrm. 
«n  of  CiA)  Centuries  tfrom  1520).  Bistorieaof  Spain,  by  Mariana  (Spaniih), 
by  Bt  llilaire  (French^,  by  Dnnham  (KngHsb,  3  vols).  PreeootCf  Illstort  of 
the  Reign  of  Fiiilip  II.  Ticknor'i  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Iilorcnte^ 
Jlittorjf  of  the  Inrptisition  in  fipatn. 

Sects  — (See  works  on  Symbolics.)  Tracli8«1,  IH«  proC  AnU-trvUtaritr  ear 
Sodn.  (1889).  H,  TolUn,  Dom  UliTtytem  Skih.  (3  rols.,  1876J.  Oa  th«  Anar 
baptists:  Koller  (1880).  A.  Brons  aB85).  Corn«lius  (Rom.  Catfa.  t,  1855  ariq.; 
Burrage,  A  Jliat.  of  AnaJMiptisis  in  SutUertand  (1  toL,  1881)-  Burraite  re- 
Tiews  the  llt«niture  on  the  siibjoot  In  his  preface.  On  Jacob  Bithms,  Kar- 
tens«n  (1882). 

Tub  Roham  Catrouc  CotTNTKH-RsroHMATtoK  — Von  Roumont,  OsmL 
d.  SUidl,  Itifrn.  Philippson,  IHekatK.  Gtginr^.  umdiemitted.  to.  JhdL  (iq 
Onokfin's  SerioB),  1884.  Manrenbrecher,  OttcA.  d.  ktth.  Oegenref  (1.,  1880). 
Symoitds,  7'hg  Oomiffr'Rf formation  (3  rols. ),  Monographs  by  Baner,  on  IT** 
drian  VI  {1876) ;  by  ITttbner,  on  Rlrtus  V. ;  by  Orogortivlus,  on  Urban  VtU.  ; 
by  Clampl,  on  lunooent  X  F.  H.  Rensch,  Der  Indta  d.  wrboUrun  BArker, 
etc.  (3  Tols.,  1883}.     Reusch  makes  use  of  new  sonrc«s. 

The  Conneil  of  Tmnt :  Father  Tsui  Sarpi's  History  of  the  CounoU  ia  half 
Protostsnt  in  its  tone.  On  the  other  sltle— PalUvleini's  History  of  the  Coon- 
Cil.  Works  by  Bnngener,  and  by  Kiokel,  on  the  History  of  the  CounciL  A- 
Thilner,  AeUi  ffenuina  SS.  Cone.  Trid.  (1874]  U  a  work  of  much  Importance^ 
I  T.  I>61Hiig«r,  lUrichUu.  Taffffm^tr eur  Qmh.  d.  Tr.  Cone.  (3  Tola.,  1876). 

TiiE  Jbbuitsl— IIIstoHes  of  the  Jesuits  by  Cr6tlneaa-Joly  (G  Tola.),  br 
Buss  (1853>— thesH  are  by  Roman  Catholics;  by  Hnber  (Old  OathoHe) ;  by 
Julius  (3  TOls.,  184^1 :  by  ^t^lnmets  (8  rols  )  ;  J.  Prisdrich  (Old  CathoUei, 
Btitrigt  tur  Geteh.  d.  Jevuit-On  (1881).  Parkman,  Piontm  ^  FranA*  us  Ot 
>VVio  Worid  aud  JTu  JtsuiU  in  Nvrik  America. 
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Liru  of  L070U,  bj  Bibadanein  (1S79).  MftSti  l.\565),  bj  H.  BsoragBrUQ 
(1880).     Life  of  Xari«r,  hj  Ooleridg«  (1873). 

PoLKMiCAL  Wbitrrb. — The  ftblMt  oootroTeraltliil  on  llio  Horn.  C'aUL 
tide  wu  B.  Bellarmine,  DiwpuU.  de  Ccntrovr.,  etc.  1. Borne,  1581  03).  The 
•bleit  antigonist.  on  the  Lntheran  aldo.  wu  ChemniU.  Beame/i  ConeU,  Trid. 
<lS65-78) ;  on  the  CaWInirtio,  Cbunier,  a  Hugaenot;  Punttratia  Cath.y  ate. 
<162A).  Bec«Dt  vorks,  on  the  Prot,  side,  are  Xeander,  Vorteat.  uher  Prat.  u. 
Kath.  (pogthumoufl) ;  K.  Haaer  HandbueA.  d,  Prot.  Potent^,  etc.  (4th  ed.» 
187HJ.  On  tli«  Rom.  Catlk.  lida,  O.  Pertone,  PrtUctt,  Theal.  (9  tt.,  36th  ed., 
1881j, 

Worka  on  Prot.  theolosj:  Planok.  Ouch.  d.  Prot.  r^irhf.gTiff»{\19>\,\%m). 
Cast,  0«cA.  rf.  prot.  Dogmatik  (1H02).  EBpsoialW,  Dorner's  Ui»L  of  Prot. 
TKeotogy  (3  toIr,).  A.  Schweiier,  oo  the  Il«formed  (or  CaWinletio)  theology, 
DU  prot.  Centraldofftnen,  etc.  (1854) ;  Heppe,  on  the  liUtheran  thewlogT, 
IhffmMtik  d.  dMtUehsn  Prot.,  etc.  (I867l.  On  thw  Bom.  Cath.  thuo1o(fj,  Wer- 
ner's Gach.  d.  kitUt,  TKeU.  seit  dem  trid.  Cone.  (iSWi).  A.  Baur,  ZieingiC* 
TlieU.,  ihr  'Wrrden  «,  ihr  Syatcm  (1885).  J.  KtiBtlln  Liither't  TheoUnjU  (2  voU, 
1883).  Herrlinger,  Die  Th^ciogie  MelajuJiVumM  (1879>.  Galle,  CfuirakUrvHik 
Mtianehthan*  tdt  Thexiogfn,  eto.  (1  vol.,  184JS).  Galle  explains  clearl^r  and  cor- 
rectly M(>lanchthon's  changes  of  opinion  and  hia  relatloni  to  Luther,  and  d«- 
Itneates  hia  [>enK>nal  traita. 

PQnj^rs'  ni»t.  of  tha  PhU.  of  Uts  Chriai.  IteUgion,  fnirn  tfta  ftefonwition  to 
Kant  (1  vol.,  1887),  is  able  and  non-sectarian:  Prefaco  hj  B.  Flint  Ilaie, 
The  Ch.  in  England,  from  WHUam  UI.  to  Vietoria  (3  Tola.,  1888:  High 
Charch,  Epiacopallan). 

SruiiOLlcs.~Au  epoch  In  the  treatmeiit  of  this  subject  was  made  b/  the 
haue  (in  1811S)  of  Mohler'a  ^m^^— traualatud  under  the  title  of  S/mbolism. 
B«Fore  that  time  appeared  the  Works  of  Marheineke,  Winer,  and  riRiuen. 
Mdhler'a  work  vroa  a  plausible  arg-ument  for  the  Bom.  Cath.  XTStem,  constnied 
aooording  to  tlie  theory  of  deToIopment,  and  arcordiii^  to  a  oumparatiTely 
liberal  interpretation  of  its  dogmas.  In  r«<p1y  to  Mohler  :  F.  Ohr  Baur,  Oe- 
gejitatz  d.  Prot.  u.  Kath.  (1834)  ;  and  Nitzsoh,  Prot.  BeanttcortuTig,  eto. 
11635).  Oihvr  works  on  Symbolics— by  Kolluer  (18;)7-44,  not  forapWted), 
by  Guerike,  by  Hilgera  (Bom.  Cath.',  Matthes,  Scheckeuburgur,  W.  Bobmer, 
B.  Hofmann,  PlUt,  Oehler  (1876).  Winer's  fair  and  accurate  work  \b  trana- 
lated,  with  the  tilln.  A  Campamtivtf  Vitte  of  the  DoclrintM  and  (^anfciaifma, 
etc  (Clark's  Edinb.  Lib,,  I8T.i).  I>elit2sch,  TM«  LfhntyM^n  rf.  rom.  Kirffie: 
inoompleto  (I  toI.'I,  but  brilliant.  For  informfttlan  respecting  tlm  oreeda,  im 
Sohaff's  work,  balore  referred  to.  The  Crtedi  of  CAriUendmn  Ci  vola.). 


FBOM  AD.  1648-1887. 

Works  ok  OKNnAL  ntsroBT.— Sohloa»er*i  Uttt.  oftMs  t8(A  C*nt.  (6  toU) 
Hahon'i  War  of  tfu  Sitc^ieuion.  Pardee's  LojiU  XI V.  and  tht  Court  of 
France,  etc.  Philippeon  (in  Onokeu'e  series),  Dot  Zeitatt.  d,  Louia  d.  Ht^n.; 
A.  de  Brt^lio,  lauit  X  K  Carlyle'a  Ufa  of  Frederic  the  ffrmt.  Uvn  of 
Toltaire.  by  PartoD,  by  Morley.  Horley's  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists. 
Morler'a  Life  of  Bonsseaii. 

Hlstoriea  of  the  Freocb  Bflvolution,  by  U.  M.  Stephens  (3  rola.,  1886)»  hf 
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AllMii  (Torr),  Mijrn«t,  Voo  Sybel,  Havmtr.  CurXyU  ;  bjr  Xorri«(lirt«r)>    OMk^ 
Uttulies  of  ihi  French  Rertilntion  (In  French). 

Hutorj  of  BniDpR  from   1M5,  by  Aliaoo  ;  Oermaii  faiatoriva  of  Hm  rtotti 
p«riml  hy  Bu11«,  Weruick*^.  Miiller  (Peton's  tmuUdooK     MAekanxi*,  Bitt.  ^ 
the  IWA  Cttitxtry.     Vyftt,  Iliat.  of  Modem  SHroi»—\79i~l»4A  (2  toIil,  18^ 
1887).    Lodgif,  HiU.  of  Modem  i^unijw  (1458-1678):  in  tlte  Sttidonu'  Mri«. 
1880. 

yip{>ol(l,  ITandb.  d.  neuetUn  KireKenytaA.  (S  roU.).  Xi{>pold*i  vcrk 
mlnglea  with  tha  record  of  faots  copious  renurks  ud  commenU. 

Bkcui^b  jutd  Rkliqioub  Hibtobt  or  EKGUum. — Tho  Dl*rieB  of  I^pji 
aitd  Cvvljru  uxUlbit  thu  BUh)  of  mormla  Id  Euglaud  afuir  the  rosUiration  of  tba 
BtiurtflL  BaxLcr'H  Autobiogr&phy — Rdiquia  Ba:zUriana — la  full  of  IntariMt 
Brown's  L-/f  of  Unnynn  (1  T<^p  188S),  U  of  maeh  ratne.  On  titarglcal 
dlMoxiani  b«twe«n  Churchm«n  and  PariUiu:  C  W.  Sbietda.  The  Book  ^ 
Comtnan  I^rayer  tu  amended  bjf  the  WMmMHit£r  M'nhM,  A.D.  1001,  «4ft 
a  JliMancal  and  Litarffictl  Trtatito  (1  toL,  1867),  CudwoU,  JHttar^ff  Ott^ 
/<Tf/k-«— relilWe  to  the  reridon  of  tlie  Prarer  Book  (I  roL,  184B).  Sof- 
land  la  the  18lh  ceiiturj  in  deacribod  in  the  hi&tories  of  Lord  Mahon,  bi 
Burton's  History  of  tfia  Reign  of  Q-iten  Anno(S  toIb.,  1880),  and  in  Lvckj, 
Ui'ttory  of  /England  in  the  18iA  Cmtuty  (6  vols. ).  8.  R.  OardiDer.  Histftfy  e^ 
Buyland  (ino3-1(U2].  (10  Tots.,  1883-84}  ;  BUtery  of  KngUtnd  (1S43-1M91, 
(Ut  vol.,  1886).  Gardiner's  historiaal  works  are  fair  and  troatworthjr.  Stongh> 
ton  {Gongre){»UoDAliBt),  a  candid,  welMuforined  aathor,  baa  written  a  Hittufj 
of  Rtiigion  in  EngUmdfrom  the  Opening  if  the  fjtng  Pariieunsnt  fo  tho  Knd  ef 
tht  Eighteenth  Century  (6  Tola.).  Maeaulav'n  HiBtorjp  begiiui  at  the  aoeeorion 
of  James  II..  and  extends  to  the  death  of  William  III.  (5  Tola.).  Uaj**  Omu(^ 
tutioTud  nUtory  (1700-1660)  is  Important ;  it  begins  where  Hallam  ends.  Ab> 
be;  andOTerton,  Engi.  CK  inthe^^ih  Century  (2  Tok  ) :  Impartial  And  Inatntc- 
ilTe.     England  ia  the  Idth  oenturjr— Hislurlea  \iy  H.  Martluwan,  by  Wklpole. 

JTtt  LatUudinariana :  Tullooh's  EUtory  of  Jiatioiud  Theotogy  in  Snytand 
(3  Tola.}. 

The  IHm  and  Hietory  of  QuaJceritm.  —The  Journal  of  George  Fox  take*  us 
to  the  origin  of  the  movement.  The  L(fe  of  Thomas  Ellwood  is  Ukc>wis«  nn 
autobiography.  Bewel's  History  of  the  Quakere  (translated  from  the  OntehV 
Barola/'s  Apology,  aud  the  writings  of  Poou,  are  importaut  ai  sonrcttS  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  A.  C.  Brioklej,  George  Fuxatidthe  Sitrtg  Quai-£r$ 
(18S4).  Lif«  of  William  Tenn,  b/  S.  BL  Jurny.  Life  of  Elizabeth  FI17.  Lif« 
of  T.  Powiill  Buxton. 

Siaedenbifrgianum.—yf.  White,  Life  of  Sterden&org,  etc.  (1856).  A  Chn- 
pendium  of  tAe  Thsnl  Writing*  of  SvedeTthorg,  by  fl.  M.  Wvren :  Sd  ed . 
revised  hy  John  Bigelow  (I  vol.,  1879).  T.  Paraona,  Ouitinea  of  the  HeUgiom 
ami  Phii.  vf  Studenhorg  (1  toI..  1876). 

On  thu  ffialory  of  KngiiMh  Deigin  th»re  are  three  principal  works:  [•*• 
land's),  Irf>chler'a  (Oermaiu.  aud  Lealie  Stephens's  (3  vols.).  Slephaos's  work 
Is  able,  from  a  r&(l<.>nAlUtic  point  of  view. 

The  Rim  find  ffutUrry  of  Mtthoditm, —^'\vt«iuf%  JHHory  of  MetOiodUm,  by  an 
American  writer,  is  full,  accurate,  and  fair.  John  Wesley's  life  was  written 
by  WiilBOU,  by  Southtiy  <aritli  niuvh  literary  ability,  from  the  point  of  rlew  o( 
a  moderate  Anglican),  aud,  more  lately,  by  Tyermau  (8  voIsl),  trho  alto  wroU 
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t  fall  biognpLj  of  Whit«Beld,  and  The  Oxford  ^ethodi*tJi—\\ie  uftociat^H  ol 
Wesley  aud  Whitafield  there  (I  vol  ,  1873).  Overton,  Thti  Utangd.  Tifvital  in 
the  18£A  Century :  in  the  Epochs  of  Ch.  History  Mrlea. 

.FVr  the  Ameriajn  Coloniei,  And  the  religious  sjBtems  planted  b,r  them, 
BsDcroFtis  an  aiithoritv,  and,  alito,  the  hidtnritMi  of  the  Anierica.u  Ccilunius  bj 
Dojle,  an  KngUah  writer.  Wiuaor's  UutoryofthA  b'ttiUd  Statu  Uiuvaluahle. 
It  includes  much  duaumuntary  muttvr.  ralfrcj's  ElUtorjr  of  Xew  Eugluud  Is 
the  prodnct  of  thorough  InTestigation,  bj  a  Turjr  able  writer,  favomblo  to  Hie 
Pnritanfl.  Bacon^a  Genani  of  the  New  Kntjland  Ckurchet  (1  roK)  ig  an  admi- 
rable account  of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  English  Indepen- 
dents. Bpragne^s  Annaia  of  the  American  PuipU  (d  toIs.)  contains  bio^ra- 
pbies  of  noted  miuijitent  of  all  denominations.  Traoj''s  "  Groat  Awakening" 
la  a  history  of  the  reviTali)  under  Edwarda  aad  Wbiiefield.  On  the  history  of 
*'  New  England  Theology  : "  S.  E.  Dwight'a  Life  of  J.  Edwards ;  Park's  Life 
of  Ilopkina ;  Park's  Life  of  Emmons;  Fisher's  Diae^utimie  in  TTittary  and 
Theology,  Scattered  Articles  in  the  JHh.  Snera  (Index).  Tlie  different  relig- 
ious bodies  have  been  described  in  special  works.  A  good  list  of  books  on 
this  subject  is  in  the  Theoiogiad  Encyt-iajiOiiia  of  Crooks  and  Huriit,  Appendix, 
page  669.  Among  work*  of  this  class  aro  Histories  of  Presbyterian iam  iu 
America,  by  GlUett  and  by  Brlggs ;  Histories  of  Congregationalism,  by  Dext«r, 
J.  B.  Felt,  and  by  Geo.  Puncbard  ;  of  lite  Episcopal  Clmrcli,  by  Bishop  Wliilo 
(8d  «d.,  1880)  and  by  W.  Stevens  Perry;  of  tbe  Baptists,  by  Backus  and 
(mora  rooently)  by  Armltage ;  of  Lutheraniam,  by  Schmncker  and  in  Mann's 
Life  of  H.  M.  Miihlunber^;  ;  of  Hethndiom,  by  SleTeiis  (a  Kp^^cial  hiatory  of 
American  Mut.budi:im) ;  of  the  Keformed  Church  (Dutch),  in  "  Centennial 
Discourses"  (1876);  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Cburoh,  by  Mayer;  of  tho 
Qoakers.  by  Januy  ;  for  the  UnitBd  Brethren,  Drnry's  Life  of  Otterlwln  (1885), 
etc,  ;  for  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  Do  Scbwelniti'a  History.  On  the  Hugnenoti: 
C.  W.  Baird,  The  II.  Kmigration  to  America  (8  ToLt,  1835).  The  rise  of  Uni- 
tarianism  may  be  studied  In  the  biographies  of  Buokmlnater,  father  and  son 
— described  in  one  work  (by  Mrs.  Lee),  of  W.  E.  Channing  (Srola.),  of  E.  8. 
Gannett,  of  Theodore  Parker,  etc..  and  in  G.  E.  Ellis  (Unitarian), //u{^-CVntury 
iff  the  ITTiiXurian  Omtropenif  (IS^T) :  rcriowod  by  N.  Porter,  In  The  A>w 
Snf^nder,  vol.  xri.  For  the  history  of  the  "Transcendental"  movemi?nt, 
Frothingham's  Tyanerendrntaiitm  in  iVVw  En^ind  and  bis  Life  of  Oeorga 
Ripley,  hut  especially  the  L^e  qf  Marffarei  PuUer^  and  Cabot's  Life  of  Enter- 
ion,  may  be  examined. 

The  Itomtin  Cathulk  Church  in  AfMrieai  J.  G.  8hea  (Uoman  Catholic), 
7^«  GathoUe  ChunA  in  CoLoidal  Daya,  etc.  (1886);  UUtory  of  Cathatie  MU- 
tiona  nnvmg  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  State*  (1629-1854) ;  Ihe  JeiuiU, 
JlecoOeU,  and  the  Indians  (In  Winsor'i  History  of  the  United  Sutee.  FV.,  o^ 
▼i.).  G.  B.  RlUa,  /mm  Catae,  arul  the  Iteiation  of  the  Spani/ird*  to  the 
Indians  (In  Winsor,  11.,  o.  v.).  Parkman's  Jejiuit*  in  North  Ameriai  and 
Pioneers  of  Prance  in  the  Nete  Worid.  Prescott's  History  of  the  Couqneat  oi 
Mexico. 

Third  Ptenai^  CouneQ  of  Baltimore  :  Memorial  ro\nm9  (1885). 


T%e  Boman  OathoHe  Church  in  Europe:  On  th«  Jauseniita— Bainte- 
Benre.  Port-Roi/al  {6i.,lBaQ);  Eeuohlin.  PortRoyd  (2  »oIb..  1X39-44): 
BouTlar,   £etMi«  erit.  (1864).     Biographies  of  Pascal,  by  EuuuhUn,  by  Vins^ 
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bj  Dreydorff.  Sclilmuelpennlck,  Siteel  Memdn  t^  IWt  Jioffot  (Qth  •d.,  189!^ 
8  roU.) :  popalar  and  lntere«Hng.  Hloard,  £«  iVmMn  Jan*h»it€t»  (tSSSl 
— «n  anti-Jaii<«eTilit  wnrlc. 

Quiftmn  in  t/tf  Romnn  Cathciie  Cftunh:  Htppe,  GfKA  der  qui^tUt.  Xpitik 
in  ti.  K'lt/t.  Kirche  U8~5).  Lir«s  of  Molinos,  bv  Soliu-liDg  (1855i.  br  Bi^ 
low  (1882).  LItn  of  Mft<liune  QujroD,  tj  U«rm«i  (1S46),  bjr  Gusrrisr  (lasi), 
hy  TJphatn. 

Francs:  On  the  IlngumoU—E.  HagQ«i.  Lm  Synode*  du  D^crt  ri83S-86k 
BiognpltleA  of  Voltaire,  hy  Parton.  b^  Morley.  Life  of  KoiuBean,  hj  Moriiy. 
W.  H.  JorvU,  Tfi4  OaOiean  Church  and  th*  RetctutUm  {1882). 

On  th6  Church  in  tfit  lOtA  Century :  Zalin,  Abrita  d  Oaieh.  d.  evangeL  £ 
im  10(n.  Jahrh.  (1  toL,  l&dO) ;  cuuAued  lo  tli«  iHmtiuent,  Koffmaae.  Abr^ 
9te.  (I  vol.,  I88T1  \  aiiapplameiit  to  ITerxf^'s  KirAangmeJi.  nag«nbacli*»  TPr 
to(7  of  (h«  Cburch  In  the  Kigbltiviith  aud  Xinef««nth  Cenlnrios — tramlatcd 
bj  Bishop  Ilurst — is  an  attractive  and  just  account  of  the  literary  &nd  reUgUna 
eventa  and  ohangea  of  th«  period,  pspeclallj  in  Germanj'. 

GKitUANY, — Darner's  ZTm^^  0/ ProteMtarU  TheUoyy  la  fuU  on  tb«  ra- 
c«nt  pi-riod.  Tfaoluek's  works — Da$  kircUieh.  lM>«n  d.  17fn.  JahrhU.  (9 
Tota),  T>€r  Gei*t  dtr  lath.  TltwtL  Wittaihtrgji  im  17.  Jhdt.,  and  OVae&.  d 
Iiatumali*m*iM  (T.,  180ri).  On  Zinzundorf :  8pangenb«r^*a  Lebfn  Z.  (3  Tola,, 
177H-177ri).  Ttie  b««t  of  the  rr^contworki  on  Z.  Is  Becker's  (1880).  Historic* 
of  Pietism,  \ij  Sehmid,  bv  A.  Uitsohl,  b/  E.  Haobsf*  ^to  Spenor  s  deaf b  \  Sohle- 
lermaober'i  L^ti  in  Brieftn  (4  toIs.,  I&'jS-GS),  Life  of  NivbuUr,  Life  of 
Pertbos,  Diltb/'s  Tjfben  ScJdeienn'ic.hera  (I.,  1870).  Life  of  Baroness  BuDa» 
by  A.  J.  C  Hare  (1879).  Life  of  Rotbe.  L.  Wllte's  Life  of  TUoluek,  Brv^ttaA- 
Bdtifitchgn  Sforteruenu.  Darner,  1839-198!  (3  toU,  1988). 

England  In  the  lOtlt  ciintury ;  General  TTiatories  by  H.  Martlii«an,  br  Wal< 
pole  ;  by  JuatiD  McCarthy — Hi$tory  of  ovr  oxen  Timet.  O.  O.  Perry  (Gj^aco- 
paliau),  IlijiL  ofth«  Church  of  En^nd  in  i/u  Idth  Century  0  toU.]. 

T7u>  Tractariun  Cotitrtnerty :  rnicft/ivr  (A/  TVmo  (1333-1841).  Kewmaoi 
Tract  No.  GO.,  and  the  excitement  about  it,  led  to  tbi>  diKontinnanoe  of  the 
Hriea.  H.  Frondfl,  Itemaiiu  (183^-3dl.  Peroeral.  A  C-jilt^tum  0/  T^pera 
(1842).  An  elaburate  Art— TViu^iiruirufm'u* — by  Scbrell,  Henog'a  HeaUnt^ 
(ed.  1. )  Xewman's  Ajtologia  pro  titn  tua  (1S65),  Life  of  Keble,  Life  of  Puav, 
Hosley's  Reminisce  noes  (2  toIb.),  Views  of  Antl-traotariatis,  In  T.  Arnold's 
Miecdlinfo'it  Writings,  in  his  L/c  and  Corre^Mndence^  by  Stanley  (3  voU.), 
Life  of  Abp  Whalely,  Lit.  and  Thtd.  Jltmainx  of  Bp.  Tbirlwall  (3  toU, 
1B7r>-76).  Life  of  Bp.  Wilberforra,  Life  of  Shaftesbury  (lay  leader  in  the  Low 
Charcb  party). 

Braiidl'fl  Life  of  rk>1drldge  (1886).  Trving's  CoUeotod  Writings  (5  toIil, 
ISG.'S).  Ollphant's  Life  of  Edward  Irving  <3  toIs.,  1803).  For  other  notteea  at 
Irving :  Cartyle's  Hemittiteences  (Froude),  and  Fronde's  L^fe  of  Can^  (3  rola. 
1882).  Hutlon,  Euayt  on  aomt  of  the  (Juidet  of  MoiUrn  '/"houghl  in  Matttrt 
of  Piiiih—  Carlyte,  J.  H.  Newman,  Matthew  Arnold,  George  Eliot,  F.  O.  Mao* 
riced  vol..  1887). 

71t«  F«i/iwm  Heeree*,  with  a  Hirt.  of  the  Conneil,  etc. ,  by  P.  Sebmff  (1  Wl 
1875).     Friedrich  (Old  Catbolie)  Oaeh.  d  nntikan.  KonoUt,  eto.  (3  vola  1.     Thi 
Pope  and  thu  CoancU^  by  Janus  OB70),  a  series  of  learned  disonssioDs  ascribed 
U>  Dollingur  and  Frl»drich,  and  aotagonistlc  to  the  Vatican  Council  aud  iti 
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d»cr«M.  /Int^dnujrUftlwirned  iiltmnonUiifl  reply,  b;  Hergenrtjther.  From- 
muiQ,  Oeteh.  u.  Kritik  d.  patic.  Cone.  (1  vol. ,  1873).  LetierB  from  Homt  on 
the  {Vatie-I  QouncQ,  by  QTitrinus;  Engl,  tr&osl.  1870.  Tbese  are  letter*  from 
Rom»,  bj  Friedrich  and  others,  bivIq;;  aa  accouDt  of  the  procBedingS  (from 
tho  Old  Catholic  point  of  vi«w]. 

On  tlie  Old  Catbolioa:  Voq  Sobulte,  Der  AUkathoiitsumiit  (1887). 

CimiSTiAN  MjSHiONa  — Histtny  of  ProtaUtnt  Misnoru.  by  Pr,  Onutar  War- 
neck  (tranal.  b/  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  1H84:  an  excellent, 
ihort  history).  In  the  course  of  the  narralivo  full  bibliographies  of  Ihe  differ- 
ent topics  are  glren.  Newcomb,  Cydojxnliit  of  Mmiofa.  The  old  work  of 
Blumhardt(t82&-]8S7)coDtains  rich  materials  and  is  still  useful;  Vrrtnte^.  einrr 
aUgemdn,  MUiion»gf$eh.  (3  vols.,  1S38).  Aftxf^rn  Ifudoiu :  Their  Trials  and 
Triumphs,  by  Robert  Young  (1884.)  lAght  in  Lands  nf  Ditrkneu,  by  Robert 
TouDg  il863).  These  books  eapplement  each  other,  and  togt>ther  cover  in  « 
ntllfaoiory  way  tbo  hieitory  of  rrotceta£.t  uibslons.  Hhvrt  lIt*tory  of  Chrit- 
(ion  AHmont,  by  George  Smith,  (Edinburgh) ;  a  brief  account  of  the  history  o( 
mlaslona  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  prtjaent  day.  PntO tUtrtt  Foreign  J/h- 
tioTis.  by  Theodore  Christlieb.  TransL  fr.  fourth  G«rman  edition,  by  D.  A. 
Beed  (Boeton,  1S80).  Mfdieai  Miuiona  ;  Thtir  THdce  and  Poteer,  by  John 
Ijowe  (London,  1866).  Warneck,  Modern  Miuion*  and  CuUuro  (trwial.  bjr 
Smit^  1883}. 

Christian  MiuioM:  Thtir  AgenU,  and  TJieir  JietviU,  by  T.  W.  M.  Mar- 
shall, London  (1803):  partisan,  Roman  Catholic.  For  CathoUo  MIhbIous  In 
America,  see  the  writinga  of  J.  O.  Shea  (p.  G70^). 

.ffiat.  of  the  Sandvich  Ttlands  J/umn,  by  Rnf  us  Anderson,  Boston  (1870^ 
Hist,  of  the  Mitwms  of  the  A.  II C.  F.  M.  in  Imiia,  by  Anderson  [1874).  ffitt. 
of  the  Mistiona  of  the  A.I10.F.M.  to  the  Ortmtat  UhuTthu,  by  AnderMU. 
1873. 

Lices  of  Robert  and  3fary  Mbfat,  by  John  S.  MolTat,  Jf.  Y.  (1886).  Life 
of  John  Coleridge  P-tttemn,  by  Charlotte  Mary  Toiige  Fifth  edition  (Kome- 
what  abridged),  London  (1884).  Lift  of  Alerandtr  Ihtf,  by  fieorge  Smith, 
N.  T.  (1880).  Ijife  of  Adonirom  Jtidson,  by  Edward  Judson,  N.  Y.,  1883. 
Life  and  Uitert  of  Jtavid  Cnit  Sr.mider.  by  Horaoe  E  Scuddar,  N.  T.  (1864) 
UfeofUavidLioingttoiUt  by  W.  0.  BUikic,  K.  Y.,  ISttl. 
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Abbeyt.    Bee  HoamRteries 
Abbot,  Abp.  of  CkDt«rbnr}:,  rtOO 
Abbots,   118;   beoome  KRat  1ord«,   156; 

their  cupidity,  175  ;  exoluded  £rom  the 

Upi>«r  HuuM  in  KogEkod,  SVi 
Abeuird,  Peter,  bia  oareer,2r.J«(^.;  exklta 

xVHon,  313 ;  £it.  Bermud  on  Tum  inSu- 

enoB,  214  ;  on  origioal  sin,  921 ;  on  the 

dominion  of  Babui,  ib.;  ua  the  atouo- 

mnnt,  332 
Abaolotion,   condiliooed  on  rcpentanoe, 

68:  tb»  aelioolmen  oo,  2U&;  reulion  of, 

to  indnlKcncea,  392 
Abubdkhr,  159  i 

Abyiuiiai»,  sprcftd  of  Christiuitty  to,  08', 

the  Cbiircli  in,  5M 
AcceptUiitioo  theory,  '^3^,  443 
Acta  of  the  Apo»tIc»,  as,  48 
Adwn,  Angnitiaa  and  Pflls£ini  on,  IM; 

tiw  Mboolmeu  on,  330.  the  Itcfurmcn 

oo,  441 :  the  Arminianii  uid  tiucioiui* 

on,  it>.    Sm,  aliM,  Kail.  Sin 
Ad*m,  of  Kt.  Victor,  23S 
Ad«mB,  John,  UM,  &07 
AddiMO,  663 
Adoibert.  151 

Adiftphoriatia  oontroreray,  Um,  4M 
Adopti»ni*t  rontroTCny,  Ibe,  178 
AdrUn  VL,  8(18,  SOa    B«a.  ^ao.  HubUn 
Advent,  tho  Sacood,  43,  64,  235 ;  Luther'* 

view  of,  4M  ;  Swedeitbotg  oo,  600;  re- 
cent Tiffws  on,  639 
jCiiaM  ^Ivioft.  hu  evly  eueer,  2631   Se^ 

alao,  PiiLM  IL 
JRriuM,  118 
Afrio*,  Roman  CatboUo  tniuionahca  in, 

583 ;  PrtrtMtant  miuioQ*  in,  SM,  566 
A«apfe>  37,  ¥.).  r,7 
Agne«  of  UeraD.  IW 
AgrionlK,  John,  434 
Agrippa,  Herod,  14 
Ahrimao,  93 
Aldan,  14« 

Ainaworth,  Henry,  Mil 
AUtnlf.  190 
Alau,  th«.M 
AUrio,  OS,  M 

AlbtTt.  Bmp.  H.  R.  E..  341.  345 
Albert  Ibe  Great,  305,  31S,  2L8 


Albi^-eoMK,  the.  1M,  ?04,'i7a 

AMMinKw,  Cnrtiinal,  iSi> 

Alcum.  151  ;  hi.1  c&roer,  178,283^  S8T 

Aldua  MmutiuK,  U7U 

Alexander  thp  Givat,  9 

Alexandt^r  Hevcruii,  49 

Atcxandcrr  II.,  PDp«,  174.  UL.  106;  at 
Bewui^4>n,  ISJ);  conttat  iirith  Fred.  L, 
IIW.  lUl ;  relatiuna  to  H«-nrj- 11.  of  Kng- 
laad,  VM>.  I'lU  ;  Mn  dcurev  ni  regard  to 
taxca,20l.  V..  355.  VL,  264.  2tl6«7., 
277.     VH.,  500 

Alexander  I.,  of  Rtuna,  &57.     IL,  557 

Alexander,  Bp.  of  Antioch,  129 

Ale3u"'lcr  of  iJulcH,  his  career,  315;  oa 
the  tn^aaiiry  of  incrita,  235 

Alexandrr  uf  Parma,  S45 

Alexandria,  fuunded,  9 ;  Jewa  in,  14  ;  pbQ- 
(HnphY  at,  71 :  thaologioal  eohool  a^  7SL 
13.-;H-eatlU6 

AlfcnM  of  Naplea,  SA4 

Alfred  of  Knglaod,  I7A 

AlKonquma,  the,  457,  458 

AH.15'J 

AUcgurical  meUiod  of  interpretation,  Vk 
Alexandria,  73,  139  ;  amoi^g  th«  Proles 
tant«.  4;n) ;  bv  Swcdenbnrg.  608 

Allen,  Father  William.  y7» 

Alra,  the  Duk'?  of.  U-tA.  345 

AmadHiia  VHL  (F«Ux  V.).  263 

Am&lrio  of  Betia,  31^ 

Amboibe,  ooaapiraoy  of,  33A;  edioi  oC, 
o3o 

Amhroee.  91;  rebnkea  Theodomui,  lOl ; 
an  upholder  of  oeHbaoy  of  cleiicy,  101 1 
made  bisfaop  of  .Milan,  lUtf ;  advooatcA 
mnnaatioiatn.  114;  ioainat  JoTinian, 
1 16 ;  an  offeotive  preaoner,  1 30 ;  a  by nm 
writer,  131  ;  his  career,  135;  hi«  infla- 
enoo  on  Augnatine,  }'M;  on  ori^nal 
Hill,  137 :  sanctiosa  tbe  liuTOcatiiui  of 
angola,  141 

Amerioaa  Baptiat  UlMJouaiy  Cnion,  68S 

AmerioLn  Bible  CnLun.  5f>4 

Ameriimn  Bnnnl,  founded,  603,  58S  ;  it* 
wurk,  5S*  t^'f. 

American  Epiaoopal  Church,  the,  60 
»^. 

Amyrant,  428 


roo 


htdex. 


AnkUptiita,  the,  st  Monster,  St4 ;  in  the 
Nethetland*,  Ml,  li^;  caniie  a  nuM- 
tioti,  Ai7>;  tbeir  tcacti  Mid  Uietx  hi** 
tory.  I'J-I ««/. 

AnwutftvB  L,  mntipope,  314 

Aflfttfaema,  tlir,  '.JSI 

"  Anohoritei."  ibe,  III  a^q,;  npU  tn- 
eteaae,  lU;  their  iuQuence,  llsi  Uieir 
extravftMnelM,  114 

AndoTcr  TlisoliMioal  BMnUury,  303,  &S7 

Autltvnca,  Dp.  X,  978,  4»« 

Angdo,  Uichk^l,  -JO!),  -J8t) 

AdauU,  the  Apuctolu  Fathan  an,  61 ; 
the  I«iiii  Patbcni  oii,  HI  ;  ia  tha  mid- 
dU  affBa,  B30 ;  Swedeoburg  uu,  fiOB 

AnffdiM,  IMM,  I1M 

AngltGaii  tiMolofciaiUL,  tbc,  431 

"Ang[lo-ClathoUa"  tbeology,  ibe,  BlO^ 
650,630 

Atiftlo-Saxona,  ooDTeraion  of  the,  144 

Aiinam.  58» 

AtiMtt.  tb«,  340 

Anite.  Q.  of  I^ngltuid.  510,  6&4,  674 

Anne,  uf  BiiUany,  'JM 

Anne,  of  CJotm.  ^"ft 

AuoibUatioD  of  tb«  vriolced,  60,  44S,  640 

Aniielin,  his  oarttr,  Sll,  'J13;  on  the  be- 
ing of  God.  Sit*:  on  faith  and  reeeoo, 
Hi  ;  ua  anginal  bin.  ^> ;  ou  the  Atone- 
ment, 221.  •££i  :  on  graoe,  SSQ 

Antfar,  14ft,  163 

AntboDj',  St_,  or.Jtfr  i»f.  203 

Anthony  of  ThcW\  11 1,  113 

Antbony  of  Vmd\>me,  K.  uf  Naram,  S88, 
aafl.  «t7,  33S 

Aotbeea,  110,  194 

"  AntilefiamcDa,"  th«,  TV,  199 

AntinomiancontroTMsy,  lb«,  404 

AnUDcb,  ti :  mc  of,  10^ ;  thoologloe] 
school  at,  !jS3 

''Anti-Philtppiita,"  the,  4S4 

Antiitlmnes,  ]1 

Apocatyjwe,  tbf.  44.  139.  438.  439 

Apocrypha,  the  OM  TvataaiCDt,  43S 

Apooryphal  writings,  7i 

ApoUinarii,  188 

ApoUoniaii  of  Trmna,  608 

ApulIoR.  28,  43 

Apoloriata.  the,  TO,  1»ft.  (05 

AdosUw.  ihc,  18 :  thetr  belief  that  the 
HeMJah  had  come.  19;  their  Folation 
to  the  Jewi&b  law,  Ut. ;  arral^ment  of. 
0.;  their  labors,  'JU;  confereoce  at 
Jflmiuloin.  22,24;  Ir^enda  of^-T);  re- 
snlta  uf  their  preachug.  34 ;  influenoe 
of,  in  thir  Rarlf  Church,  3T  ;  tholr  rela- 
tion to  rralers.  SO 

Apo*tlt!s'  Crevd,  ori^o  of.  67 

ApontolJc  (>iniilittitiotis«  M 

Apo«toLiu  aucoession,  54.  Bee,  alao,  Bpia- 
oopeof 

Aqmla,  41 

Aquitiia.  Thomaa,  30Q ;  his  career.  21A. 
zlT;  on  niiraolea,  SIO;  on  reaeon.  U>.  \ 
OD  AaMtm's  arffonieDt,  220  ;  on  Divine 
ProvideDoe  aoa  other  dootrinea.  U>. ; 
on  the  Atoneraont.  '£i\,  8'J3 ,  on  f{raoe. 
Sm ;    on    the  virtnes,   '^i ;    sanotioiiH 


pspal  In&nibility,  A.;  on  Uw  mtt^ 
ments,  t£}4  ;  on  the  tntunuj  of  tnerit^ 
mSTi  -  on  ocdiiuition.  8JS ;  on  war  witli 
infidela,  ^1  ;  on  av-arke,  S3S ;  »  pn*^ 
ei.  '231 :  hu  political  tbeonea  -ttarVrl 
by  Dknt«,  ^-14 :  hie  tbaory  eC  macil 
attMked  by  Lothn,  303 

Arabian  eobuola,  the,  SIXl  817;  i 
phy.SlS 

Aranda,4g8 

Arcadina,  94 

Archbishop,  the  term.  57 

Archdi-'acona,  the  power  of,  103 

Arobelaiiji.  14 

Architectore,    See  Chvrch  arohiteeton 

Arple,  «7 

Arunism.  riee  of,  190,  1!iO ;  antnng  the 
Toutona,  l£,  M.  OB ;  ovaroome  in  Gaul, 
V7  -overcome  in  Spain.  1**7  ;  spread  ef. 
in  Kn^knd.  513;  in  New  Bngland,  610 

Ari*t»Llu.  bta  oarmr,  U.  1'.;;  nnoie 
founder  uf  Seliobutici»m,  S<18  wo.;  hb 
phyjtir*  and  metapbymoa  D*«il  by  tte 
echoolmco,  J15  ;  his  «  ritinin  ezaaliMd 
in  the  original,  280 ;  attained  h*  the 
aoti-aobolaatioe,  4i»,  4»7 

Arius,  129.  130 

Armada,  the  Bpanish.  dentmctMRi  of.  8n 

Armenia,  spread  of  Chriatianity  to,  fiBL 
9U ;  obnreb  of,  rtae  of  the.  134 ;  rccMt 
history  of,  &50 ;  attcmptfeof  th•^  lUmM 
chnrch  to  win,  fiffil  ^  ProteataDt  lt> 
tempts  to  nfortn,  G0S 

Armeno-Catholioa.  the,  SfiS  

ArminianiRm,  ri^e  of.  4'.i0,  490; 
in  the  English   Episcopal  Char 
AW;  MutJ>odut,6ld;  itt  If ew  J 
5»l.  615 

Aminiani,  rise  of  the,  490; 

by  the  Synod  of  I>ort,  4ii7.  4^9,  <Mim- 
epiration,  439;  tboir  method  of  intofw 
pretation.  ib.,  440;  on  gtsoe  uul 
predefttitiatton,  443;  do  )n  " 
and  on  faith,  444  ;  on  ] 

AraioiM,  JtBM,  tiO,  V 

Aradt]  h9 

Arnold  of  EtoMoia,  188,  180 

Arnold.  Abbot  of  01t«aax,  tM.  SOS 

Arnold,  Tfaoioaa,  41U.  OSS 

Amuif  17a 

Art.    Bee  Chriatian  art 

Artois,  Count  of,  &34.    Saa,  §3ma^  CbdH 

Asbary,  Pranoia,  5T8  <«f . 

AsoeoMffB.  feast  of,  (US 

AeoedoMm,  oriiiin  of,  ft)  ;  growth  cS,  W 

•M.;  Fl«tcKtaiit  rejeotJoo  of,  66S 
Aacoam,  Ro^,  36^' 
"  Ataooiate    nefonned'*    Ptcabrteriaflft 

573 
Asanmption,  festival  of  the,  140 
Aasurance,  tiie  Reformem  on.  Mi,  40 
Aitnio,  689 
Asylnm,  right  ol,  101 
Atbanarie.  as 

■'  Athananan  "  Creed,  tha,  133 
Athanaaiiu,  101,  106 ;  his  canv.  tML  Uk 
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^toueiitcnt,  thfi,  ApofttoUo  Ffttbers  on, 
SL  SSi  Augiutino  on,  141  ;  Cjrnl  oa, 
141 :  Anietni  on,  2m  ;  Aqninwi  on,  321  ; 
Absurd  oa,  '£^;  Duub  ^cotui  on,  232; 
AiiiyrsQt  on,  4^;  the  AiiniDiKiiB  on, 
421».  443;  t)<«  Kvfomi«n  on,  44:i;  the 
BociDianB  OD.  44S ;  Urutius  on.  443, 444  ; 
TtllotAOD  on,  509:  Bulilrionaacbei  on, 
6S4 ;  RitBchl  on,  HSH ;  Coleridge  on,  QU9 ; 
teoent  vi«wi  on,  t'^8,  639 

Attik.05 

AiutlHiiK  Confewion,  iha,  drawn  up, 
wj5;  adopted  in  Sweden,  312;  mam 
Boureo  of  Ui«  Tbirty-nmo  Articles,  .S58 ; 
on  Church  and  Btate,  415 ;  au  sathoritj 
io  the  Lutheran  Church,  433 ;  oa  bap- 
tiim,  447 

AngKburg,  I>iet  of.  SOfi;  Interim,  the, 
3t<J,  317;  Peaooof,  317.417 

Annuitise,  an  upholder  of  oolibacy  of 
ounDr,  101 ;  proinot«a  the  educ&tioD  of 
tfat  owrsy,  lU);  wainst  the  UonatieU, 
109:  advocate  ol  monaaticiuD.  114; 
IgkDQii  ffitmalinn,  1 1H;  ui  efTcfitive 
maeb'cr,  130;  imbued  with  tho  Pla- 
loDlo  apirit,  1A3;  hie  career,  \'2<i,  127; 
ilia  writingt,  l'J7 ;  hit  chanu^i^r  and  in- 
floenoo,  lA. ;  on  thn  Trinity,  1^,  441  ; 
oompared  with  Pelrifiiaa.  ISd;  a^ainvt 
Pduiamsni,  ib.,  U7;  hia  "City  of 
GodJ''  IKB;  niieof  tho  8criptii?*«.  139: 
on  Zaith  and  reaaon,  ]40;  doctrinal 
riews,  140-143 ;  Introduce*  tho  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  14'J'  hit  mfliicnc«  on 
nedueiTal  thoolu^y,  210;  main  authority 
for  Lonihard'a  "Soutenct-a,"  t'!4;  on 
■laTcn',  '-iS-'i;  hia  ioflucncc  on  Luther, 
1U7,  '^'lA,  ion  ;  on  the  oonBequenpea  of 
the  tall,  3iil 

Angnirtino,  miaiionaiy  to  tho  Aoglo- 
Baxooa,  147 

An^itua,  8 

Anreliiu,  13 

Anatzia,  eooIe^Mtical  reform  in,  60i; 
later  rdisioDi  butoi7|  of,  MO 

Aathorixed  VenioD,  origin  ol  397;  com- 
pleted, ^m,  400 

AutM  da  U.  the,  300 

Arant,  attempt  to  conTert  th«,  IAS 

Atcttock,  218 

Avignon,  345.  530 

AxtcD  wonhip,  tha,  46T 

BumtOTON,  oonapiracy  of,  871 

"Babylonian  captivity,"  tii«,  944,  S(S; 
oloec  of.  SQO 

Bacon,  Fnuicia,  347.  870,  8ta,  88S :  him 
career,  430.  437.  408 

BaooD,  Roger,  hie  oareer,  217 

Balfour,  Walter.  617 

Ballou,  HoMa,  617 

Baltimore,  the  Lords.  477,  478 

Banraoft,  Abp.,  378,  S70.  3»7  tt^. 

Bwpti«n.  eariy  cnatomK  rcsardinp,  41,  06, 
V7  :  doctrine  coaocmioit,  of  the  Apoi- 
tolio  Father*,  S4  ;  lat^r  7i(>w,  110,110, 
141 ;  Um  auboolmon  on,  2iH ;  the  Ro- 


man CathoUn  on.  444 ;  the  Ref  jrmen 
Ob,  447  ;  tltc  Irriiigit^w  on,  •V^O 

BapttMm  uf  iufniitn,  uarly  pnictirc  vt,  41, 
07;  d^ilared  ncoenaary  to  Halvatton,  142, 
Zm;  iU  cf&cacy,  £»  :  AuaUptiata  on, 
4^,  420 ;  Milton  on,  4^5  ;  the  Reform, 
era  on,  44^ 

Baptiab  Miseionary  Society,  the,  586 

Baptieta,  the.  their  oriKiD  and  rijui.  434, 
43(1;  peraecutcd,  iH\  ;  in  Virgii<ia,  475; 
in  Rhode  laland,  iTi,  4Tti ;  tlie  Engliah, 
in  the  oiKhtoentb  centtin',  ,''C.'3  :  tho 
Ueueral.  hm ;  the  Particular,  5:^3 ;  in 
Denmark,  M7;  toleration  giv«n  to,  in 
the  irnitod  Statea,  550,  50U  ;  reuaon  for 
their  ruiiid  iuirreaae,  561;  their  history 
in  United  Sutea,  5«3,  6*4  ;  their  mia- 
•ionimvD,  T^.  500,  691,  fiW 

Bn^)M^iBn^  tU  iuruada  of,  92,  04,  05,  07 

Bat-cochah,  »» 

Bardaa,   177 

Bamafaaa,  51,  £2,  43 

Bainabw,  Bpittle  of,  70,  79 

Barnea,  Albert,  572 

Ham^vnld,  John  of,  407 

BarooiuB,  435 

Barrow,  iNaac,  43Q 

Barrowe,  Henry  400.  4A1,  470 

Bai>el,  inmncil  of,  2lfO  tun.  •  the  B«fonBA* 
tion  at,  S(^;  oonfeMtona  of,  the,  437; 
miaaiorary  society  at,  5b8 

Basil,  the  emperor.  177 

Baail  uf  TaoanM,  lOl,  113;  hi»rulf.  114; 
his  caret  r,  IS^i ;  ioBuenoe  on  Ambroae, 
1',%;  inflticnoe  in  eatabliahing  the  ^t- 
c«ne  theology   131 

IWilica.  the,  03,  117,  S85 

Banilioa,  164 

Banr,  V.  C,  fi3» 

Baxter,  Richard,  hi*  tbeolo^cal  career, 
433 ;  on  inspiration,  430 ;  on  the  Tria- 
Itv,  441  ;  ou  wcbcbcnft,  4t»l  ;  on  Kpi»> 
ctiparv.  4Hfi  ;  trial  of,  480 

Beaton,  356,  d63,  964 

Bcccaria,  650 

Beda,  the  Syndic.  3S0 

Bade,  the  Venerable.  140,  178 

Bcechcr.  Edw»rd,  fl:F7 

Beecher.  Lyman.  56V.  573 

BcBharda.  the,  2U7,  l>73 

B^inM.  the.  ^m.  273 

Belgic  Cirufcssion,  the,  43? 

Belgium,  ^:i6;  relifioua  oonflicta  in,  540 

BelTamy.  Joaeph,  613 

Bellamune.  RoberL  S74,  435,  430.  500 

BeUham,  'Fhomaa,  015 

Benedict  IX.,  17^  XL,  244.  Xa,  248. 
X11L.:»3:  hhi obatinaey,  1:53. 'J54, 355, 
357.     XIV.,  500 

Benedict,  anti-po[«,  173 

Bededict  of  Nmiiias  115 

Benedictines  of  8t   ^tanr.  413 

Benefit  of  olergy.  ns«  of,  100,  101 

"BenvfiU  r,f  Christ,"  Kha,  385;  np* 
preaaed,  390 

Benerolenoe,  mediaral,  284 

Benge).  507 

Bentlay,  Biobard,  flfJA 
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Bwoiigac  n.,  ITl 

Bvk&J,  Bp..  M3.  flOfl,  608,609 

Berkslav,  Sir  WilUam,  476 

Beriia  OoDforenoo,  iba,  6S8 

Bernard  oE  ClAiTraax,  bii  remark  on  Ar- 
nolti  of  Bmcia.  \vi ;  ttarU  the  Mwotid 
czoudc,  Q>,;  bi«  cut-t^r,  206,  20i,  '21S, 
214  ;  on  wiu-  tritli  ia6(lelB,  231,  333  ;  a 
hyrnn  writer,  ^18 

BeroATd  of  Morlaia,  288 

Bnn&rd,  Bp.  of  Pasiient.  343 

Bene.  Ut«  Rcfonnrntion  ai,  308,  S38 

Berqmn,  Ijonla  de,  ;j3^ 

Bert.  Paul.  Ml 

Bertha,  146,  147 

BertriMl*.  ifc 

Bcrtruid  (Clement  V.),  244 

BcHBariun,  'J71) 

11«M,  Theodora,  a  friend  of  CalTin,  A$4; 
atijenRva,3^;  at  Poissv.  S37 ;  a  hymn 
writ«r,  431  ;  a  tenohi:r  ot  Arinmiiiv  i'iO 

Bibl«,  uae  of  in  Period  III.,  116;  neglected 
by  tbo  Bchoolueo,  215 ;  forbidden,  '^W ; 
■tndi>v)in  theorigitiAL  :^;  ia  Puritan 
New  EiiKtniid.  «&  Bm,  aUo.  Script- 
nre«,  Inapir&tion 

Biblical  chronology,  the.  arranff«<l.  431 

Biblical  critiuUm,  begiuuiug  of,  400 ;  pro- 
notod  br  8pinons  434;    reoeat,   031, 

BisI,  Od>Ti«l,  272 

BinghaxiL  Joiwph.  433 

Bino«T,  Thoman,  tMO 

Bird,  iMiw,  593 

Bitbopa,  tbo  term,  its  first  oae,  86 ;  ideatt- 
nl  with  pre■brtfl^^  5^^;  Jerom*  on, 
58;  ita  u«e  in  the  "Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apo*tleM,"  53:  ap))oiutiiivitL  uf, 
io  Period  III.,  i03  ;  identity  with  prca- 
b<rt«r*  furgott«ti,  ICO;  ranki,  104;  the 
oonntry,  office  <iiM»ntinuud,  ib.  ;  be- 
come great  1or<ln.  lT<!r,  174.  ;J<>J;  qaarrel 
about  the  investiture  of,   1S3  tty. ;  in 

Sartibua  in/Uitlium,4iiXi;  Uarailiuion, 
7.    See,  alw.  BpiMwpa«y 

Biimarok,  &3&,  MO 

BUoV-tone.  Sir  W.,  4S3 

Blanfliiia,  4S 

Bl«k.  liifJ,  627 

Blount,  CharleB   608 

"B)u«  Law-,"  th«,468 

Blunt,  J.  li,  3W 

Boooaecio,  2TO 

Boehler,  P«t«r,  516 

Boehm,  Martin,  570 

Boehme.  Jacob,  514,  641* 

Boetliioa,  his  career,  128 

Boetiu*,  a  Calviniatic  theolo^an,  428 

Bohemia,  the  convemion  of.  164;  ohurch 
in,  nibjeot  to  Bodwd  wo*.  105 ;  roli^oua 
aMT«nient  in,  SW,  274,  375;  aronaed  by 
the  btming  of  Huaa,  3(X> ;  aympatblxea 
with  the  Saxon  reformera,  313,  313; 
Oatholie  reaction  in.  SHi.  409 

Bohemian  brMhteti,  the,  333.  See,  alao^ 
Brethren  in  Unitr 

BolMlana  XL,  of  Bobeima,  16& 


Bolejn.  Anne,  34ft,  340,  SM 

Belingbrnke.  600 

BoUanOiatH,  tbe  230 

BoUn.  a34 

Bonaparte,  JoMph,  G81.     Bc«,  aimOt  Ba 
pc^eon 

Bonar,  064 

BoDarcntata,  300,  SIA 

Boniface  II.  138.     Vllt,  90(1,   S40  mq 
DC.,  261JSI.  ^ 

BooifHe  (Winifred),  IfiO,  151,  1S&,  ISft 
190 

Book  of  Smrta,  the,  403 

Borgia,  Ocoar.  307.  908 ;  Laontta,  ttt 

Boirmnco,  Oulo,  SOB 

Bomnet^4(MMO.,601 

Boaton  foandea,  464 

Bouoher,  Jran.  Ml 

Boucioaut.  Hatahol,  863 

Bowrinc.  tWM 

Uoylc.  Itoberl,  604 

Boflo  Lecture*,  the,  004 

Bradford.  WUIiam,  4(B 

Bradwardine,   TlKuaa4,  S18:    hfa 
273 

BrahisaniBD,  580 

firaineid,  David,  684,  8S1 

BraadiB.  ^7 

Br^boaf,  46a,  450 

Bretbtvn  of  Uie  Hospital  of  St.  Jfrhn,  i 
308 

"Brethren  of  the  Sword."  I6S 

Brethren  in  Unity,  Ibe,  313.  Seei,  fvrtb^ 
the  Moraviaua. 

Bi«wat«r.  William,  401,  «9,  443 

Brifonaetv  331 

Britain,  conqoeitd  by  B«m«,  8;  maadeC 
Chriirtianity  to,  4C ;  coaqaeat  o{  br  tha 
Saxons  and  Anglea,  W ;  the  Chania  la, 
8V:  laDgntahea,  ^ ;  Christiana  in,  their 
bde|>endenc«,  147.  UH;  tti«it  rtrif* 
with  the  Saxon  Chriatiaoa,  146 

Bhtinh  and  Fordirn  Bible  Sooiatr.  Sfii, 
SOS  ' 

Broad  Cbnich  party,  latec  luatos7  af^  6S1, 

Br<itUa,Ml 

Brown  Universify,  GM 

Brown*.  GeoT^  383 

Browne,  Robert,  400 

Browne,  Sir  Tbonaa,  489 

Browning,  Robert,  040 

Bruwniata,  the,  KS.    Sea,  •lao.  TiiiImim 

doat*. 
Browtuon,  Oreatea  A.,  SSO 
BruoiulL,  S8& 
Bmno,  Oiordana  4S7 
Buc«r,  Martin,  olO,  330,  331,  SASi,  SSO,  411 
Buckingham,  Dulce  of,  SBOL  401 
Buildbo,  78.  Ill,  58B,  601,  fiB^ 
Buffet,  Ml 
Bnlnriana,   oonrcminn  of  the     IM:   ad* 

viaad  by  NicJiolaa  I.,  'J:£b:  Chiuvb  e^ 

anbJMited  to  the  M-<r  of  Ccnstaatininlt 

177 :  the  modem.  65» 
Bull,  George,  431.  6111 
Biilllli««r.  337.  358.  371  ttq. 
Bunyan,  John,  488 
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PargandUni,  the,  M,  08 

Bnrmah,  Ml 

Buroei,  Bp.,  433,  483,  448,  513,  690 

Burton,  Am,  BIS 

Boabn^  Hanoe,  6]^  6SS 

Bntler.  Joieph,  511,  SIS,  QOS,  €» 

Buxton,  Rir  T.  P.,  660 

Buxtori.  tty 

BjTOn, fl42 

Byi«Dtine  arcbitcctoiv,  2^ 

OmDUOV,  149 

Omv  fiorgiA,  367,  2«& 

Cbaarv-po^JjniiM,  417 

CftUpbM,17 

CuiiitcB,17 

Cai«taa,  Cmrdin«I,  S93,  435 

CUuir,B..533 

OftUa,  JekD.  MS 

CftlixtiDM.  tbe.  200,  261,  SIS 

ooijctuiiL,  1S7.  iiL,  an 

OftUxCiu,  Gcone,  4U7 

Cillcndar,  Elubii.  564 

OkIviii,  John,  on  AvgnKtine,  137:  oom< 
pftrod  with  Littlier,  'i90;  on  the  Lord's 
bapp«F,  &15;  bia  oarly  life,  S16;  dea- 
tioM  for  the  prionthood.  Jfr.  ;  Btiidics 
law  at  BooriiiM  and  Orlcauo,  ib.  ;  hia 
bealth  ondormincd,  S19;  stodiea  tlio 
BcriptarcA,  (/>,  ;  hin  "  sadden  oonver- 
•ion,"  ib.  ;  flies  fn'm  Parb,  (A. ;  vinita 
B^am,  ib.  ;  goes  to  BamoI,  ^t;  whtca 
the  '*  Inititiit*"."  ib.  ;  his  dedicatioa 
to  Fnitcia  L,  ib. ;  hia  charactonaticti, 
lb.,  Vi\  :  hip  doctrinal  teactiing.  321  ; 
hin  t^'aohing  comijuirod  with  Aufruitino 
and  Lnthur,  ib.  ;  a  c!oinnientator,  3L'3 ; 
hi*  pcrwDal  traits,  ib.,  9^3-  arnvea 
at  (iennvn,  }t28 :  banihoed  from  the 
dty,  S^ ;  niiocts  Melancbthcn,  ib. ; 
h'w  marriafiic,  ib.  ;  relstionB  with  the 
followeni  of  Zwingli,  i6. ,  a&'^ ;  recalled 
to  Geneva,  SSS  ;  createit  a  new  civil  and 
MOtwiaatioal  order  at  Onf  va,  tb.  ;  hla 
niations  tc  Servotoa,  326. 927  ;  his  tli*- 
ologiea)  labork,  3*^;  hia  tnflaenoe  in 
Praniw,  ».,  834,  337;  hia  tact  daVK, 
82S;  his  deatti.  330;  ratimaUi  of.  £&.  ; 
iofliiracfi  of  hi§  BTBt^TTi,  I'/i  ,  l^SO;  his 
iofiuenoa  on  John  Knox,  :.IS8,  3ft4,  36'  ; 
Ilia  inllamce  Ln  Bngland.  871,  ST'i :  ad- 
TiftM  tb«  king  of  Poland  to  retain  bisk- 
opa.  873 ;  hi»  ideaa  on  worabip,  431  ;  aa 
a  tneolopaii,  4S7;  on  the  Soripinrm, 
490 ;  00  mpotetion,  441 ;  on  the  atone- 
ment, 44S;  on  aaauiance.  44A ;  on  tbe 
baptism  of  infanta,  44G  ;  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  448 

Calriniam.  ita  influcnoc  on  civil  liberty. 
«20,  330;  ita  throry  of  the  prrwera  of 
Chiirrti  and  3tat«.  3^);  in  EngUnd, 
877,  3S0;  how  distingiiip>h(K]  fmm  Ln- 
theraoiam,  4SS\  it* polity.  417,  41H 

CalTinista,  the.  in  Poland.  H|3  ;  in  Hun- 
gary, SI4  ;  in  the  Netherlands,  their  in- 
t<tonnc«,  'M't  \  their  ixmflict  with  tbe 
ArminiaTiK.  -IO7.  ^'.'0 ;  deny  the  O^u*  re- 
ffs dootnne,  DWj  taleralionpaatedtc, 


br  the  Peace  of  WcatphalU,  410 :  iheir 
ia«aa  on  wnrship,  419;  doctrinal  leacb- 
iDg.  aouTMa,  4:n,  4:^8  ;  no  tbu  pf^rnon  of 
Christ.  44^  ;  on  grace,  ib.  ;  on  J'Hiiifioa- 
tion,  444;  on  persererance,  445;  on 
baptiinm,  447  ;  on  the  civil  maBintnoy, 
ih.  ;  on  the  Lord's  Bnpper,  ib. 

Caml.raa.  leuoe  of,  208 

Cainbridge  pTstfomi.  ttifi,  4M,  467 

Csinbridgtt.  Univtraity  of,  the  Latitndi* 
narians  at,  M*S 

Cameron,  John,  428 

CameioaiADa.  the,  5.H,  S56 

Campbell,  Alejiaodi^r,  60,*} 

CamphoU,  <;h<oi^,  448 

Ciuupbc-n,  J.  McL,  55&,  638,  639 

Campbellites,  tbe,  5t1& 

CampegKJo.  SUO.  848,  S40 

CancUiib,  &  S.,  629 

Canisiaa,  4S5 

CanoiL  onvin  of  the  K.  T..  7B,  70,  139; 
the  HofonnwB  on,  438 

(Unonicnl  Ufp,  the,  166,  17B 

CacDuization,  17(i 

(  anterbarr,  See  of,  147,  157 

Canute,  168 

Capital  Crimea,  nnmbcr  in  England  In 
IB38  and  In  1819,466;  is  Kew  Haven 
mI6S8,4ti6 

Capnflhtna,  the.  413,  5O0,  583 

Caraoalla,4S 

Caraffa  (see  Panl  lY.),  a  member  of  the 
Oratory  uf  Divine  Love,  384 ;  made  ear- 
dinal,  380 ;  oTvanixes  the  Thntins,  ib,  ; 
on  the  ipifad  of  Lathf can  heresy  in 
Italy.  3(Vi ;  at  the  Oounril  of  Ti«nt.  S8B; 
orKiuitzeR  the  Italuui  Incjaisitioo,  380 

CArLpoaaii,  the,  534 

Cardmald,  college  of.  founded,  ITS 

Citr^-y.  William,  58^,  586,  SUO 

CarloRian,  IM 

Carlo*.  Don.  534 

Carlatadt.  *»9fl.  KM,  200,  301,  810 

Cariylf.  Thomim,  M\ 

Caimeiilcs,  the,  order  of,  203,  SSS 

CaraCMccchi,  Piotro,  .'WR,  390 

Garranca,  llartluilom^  de,  391 

Carroll,  Jdhn.  :>80 

Caithase,  Chnroh  planted  in,  45;  oonooil 
of.  \Z^ 

CarthuKians,  the,  order  of,  203 

C*r1ii?r.  457 

Cart  Wright,  Thoma^  877,  378,  380 

('&<uiibrn,  Isaac.  436 

Cassandcr,  Ueoffe,  407 

Caaaian,  John,  hu  career,  114, 127,  ISft 

CassicMloma,  128 

Cjilacombs,  tbe,  64 

Catechnmeni!.  inntruction  of.  66,  72,  U9 

Catharine  II.,  of  HuMia,  408 

Catharine  of  Arrafion,  347.  348 

Catbarinp  d«  MLilici,  335  s^^. 

Catharine,  8t .  -^^ 

Catharine  von  Bura,  301 

Catl.srist^  the.  IW.  330 

Cathedrals,  the  medieval.  336 

Catholic  Aportolie  Cfanrcb,  the,  565 

Catholic  Upistlea  the,  43 


Cfttbolio  htm^e,  the,  In  Pt»no«,  340 

CUhoUo  naotiiiii.  tluu  in  Franee,  SSAt  m 
IreUnd,  StsJ ;  the  ori^Dkton  of,  9Sti ; 
nocnoted  iiy  tlio  Jenuu.  887;  um  of, 
m> ;  power  of,  SVl,  WQ ;  cffipoi  of  oa  Ui- 
erfttitre,  «to  ,  3K ;  promoted  bj  empor- 
om.  41* 

Gftvaitfiuui,  MO 

OarklEo.  Hai^nli  of  PomlMl,  &01,  90S 

OftTOor.  M4 

OukllB,  Auguftinc,  S90 

Oaeil,  Lord  Burleigh,  SS3,  870,  817,  8M, 
460 

Ccca,  Robert,  033 

<\>l»tinenL,aO&     T.,  900.  243 

Oelibaoy,  clcncal.  rue  of,  63, 101 ;  rtjeelad 
br  the  BriUkh  Churrh,  144 :  aMeiDpteof 
HUflebnnd  to  enforoe.  173,  174,  lt»; 
After  tbe  RcfonnktioD,  i46 

OeliiM,78.  80 

Oerintbiuk  70 

OwuiniTCudtuI  Julian,  200,  •»» 

ChaloMlon.  council  of,  Ufi.  106   134,  135 

Chalm: TB.  ThiitnBM,  &Vt,  AST,  ttl^;  ttii  oa- 
wr.  "i-W,  o.'.a.  f..'«.  &•>* 

Cbal'jiu,  battle  of,  05 

Cbamnlain.  4ri7 

Chantiiug,  Williais  EUerv,  ftI^  Q|7 

Chanty,  medJMnl,  £34,  '£15 

Charlfma^e  (Cfaariei  I.,  the  Oreat,  Bo- 
maa  cmp.},  DDHvertji  the  Saxoni^  IM  ; 
hiHeccl«Maetical  reforink,1^5-pabricuui 
of  Knmc,  ITiO;  crowned  emp.  of  Rome, 
ib,;  ffCort*  for  i-dnr«t«d  rlrrgy,  IRl  ;  his 
Slave  vunvcrtL  IfH  ;  his  relation  to  the 
«hnr<ih,  if^;  dnnth  of,  ib  ;  intelleotiial 
reviral  Dndcr,  1T8;  foat«ra  education, 
20fl 

CbuU-sIL,  the  Raid.  170,  ISO.  IIL,  the 
Fat.i;i.  IV„Emp.  H.  U.B.,;Ma,2T4, 
1*HS.  v.,  elected  emp^roi^  *J1*6;  hia 
aliue,  ib. ;  at  the  Diet  of  Wonna,  287, 
308;  brHa)lianoowitbLcoX.,30e;  vic- 
torjr  orer  Franoii  I.,  lb.*  obli^d  to  tol- 
ento  tho  Luthcmus,  S04,  314;  at  tha 
jy.tt  "t  Aurnhiirg.  flOA;  hia  itchemea 
«Baiu«t  th«  Pnlostente,  315;  conqoon 
lao  Kmalcaldio  leaaiu!,  R\(\i  qoanvla 
witb  Pnnl  IIL,  is.;  eiiUbliMhn  tbo 
Aiignburg  lulcrim,  ifr.;  furoud  to  &y  by 
Maurtop,  :{I7  :  bit  grratdiKappnintrnpiit, 
818;  attempt*  to  check  the  R^fonna- 
tioa  in  tfae  Low  Coantrica,  341.  MS, 
348:  hia  teUtJona  with  H4>nrv  VIIL, 
847,S4a.8M,8M;  adTlMTof 'Dlnody^ 
Qa«#n  Uanr,  iiAQ :  »oen«  at  bis  death- 
bed, jnn  ;  baU-d  by  Pa.il  IV,,  ib. 

Charlee  L,  of  Ko^lind,  propowd  marriage 
alliance  <if.  m*  ■  Mn.  CoL  Hutchinua 
on  hif  Npirit  ana attaa,  400, 401 ;  hia  ab- 
anlutiam,  401.40:{i  bebwded,  407.  IL, 
478  «<^.:  654 

Charles  IV.,  nf  Frano*s  246.  VH,  2fi8. 
VIIl.,  aOfl.Sii?,  LTV.  LX.,8a6,a8».  X., 
AS4,  .VSK 

Charlos  Albert,  K.  of  Sardinia,  540 

Oharlealll.,  of  Smtn,  4'.)R 

ChvlM  Xll.,  of  Sweden,  507 


CharWa  of  Anjoa,  IWl  1M 

Chaztei  of  BoorboB,  flOS 

Charleaof  Doruso^l 

Cbarlet  tbo  Ijune.  9$I 

Cbarlea  Mart«l,  ISO,  151.  SA4i.  ]flL  < 

Charles  of  Valoia,  Mi 

Cbaaoa.  27B 

Chaonoej,  €badm^  687 

Chamnits.434 

Cbovenu,  680 

ChilUan.tH,85 

ChilltBgwvrth,  William,  flOO 

Chilk,  «uiv  Kfctempta  to  oanrnt,  ^0, 
RonsD  CsUialia  miBsionariea  in,  4S( 
S83 ;  Prote«taat  niaaiooarie*  in.   901. 

*'  Chinese  onatoma."  the,  SOO.  5&I 

ChiTfclry,  307.  8tJ> 

CboiaeuL  4W 

Christ,  tbe  GoMtioa  on  tfa«  dfrfautr  t< 
7L  ;  ttu  Manichjnaos  on,  77  ;  thm  Apo* 
tolic  Fathers  on,  HO,  ^  ;  th«  Monanb- 
ians  on.  HI  ;  tbeHnmaniiarianaea,  ti; 
HiK  pHlriiiaMiamnta  uii,  ib.  ;  the  Sabtl* 
liann  on,  it>.  ;  Aiioa  on.  1:^9;  Gbtnetl 
of  Nioeaon.180;  fr'ioene  Creed  av,18Si 
Mohammed  on,  1&4 ;  the  Paatioiui  on, 
103;  the  Sociniaoa  against,  431,  Ml; 
Channisff  on,  616;  ScUejcnnacber  oil 
fSM ;  RitMihl  on.  fi3H 

Chiiat,  life  of,  wntera  oo,  6SB1,  080,  (B7; 
reoent  iatnaat  in,  097.  ait,  ^ao, 
Jcetu 

Christ,  the  penun  of,  the  GiMetiMen, 
76  :  tho  ManichaAom  on,  77 ;  tbe  Apa» 
tolic  Fatben  on,  89  ;  the  MoBeMbfau 
on,  M  ;  the  HomaniteTiaiieon,  A.:  tha 
Patnpaaiuaiiiiita  on,  <&.;  the  Sabdaaa 
on.  ib.;  ApoUinarta  od,  Iffi;  the  Akz- 
an<lnan  Tiew  ot  ib. ;  the  Astaoduaa 
view  of,  ib.;  Neatcrina  on,  ib  ;  the 
Hooopbyailceon,  i::t4  :  ChaloedaD  (>«ad 
on,  to.;  the  Honotbolitea  en,  A.;  the 
aiith  nvnmentcaJ  oonnoil  on.  (6.;  the 
Adoptiaoixta  t>n,  I7B ;  Sohwenckfeld 
on,  42A,  4:^;  the  Sooinians  on,  442; 
the  Refoimen  on,  ib, ;  Swedcaiboir  en, 
fiOO 

Chrint.  thf  pre-*ri»ti*ni^  ot  ibeApoetotta 
Katlicm  on.  bO ;  KiLoc-bl  nn.  AflB 

Christ,  work  of.  the  Apoatolte  Fathoa 
on,  8:1!,  8U;  AuKUstine  on.  HI  ;  Anadbn 
on,  231  ;  Abt;1ardon,  232;  DnnaSctttna 
on.  j^.;  the  Soointans  on,  4^,  443 :  tha 
Befonsen  on.  44-1.  444  ;  Law  on,  Sd4 

Cbrittian  art.  1^4,  11 T.  430 

Chriatian  fenlivala,  M,  118.  110 

OhriaUanlL.of  D«nmark,3n.    Ill,  HI 

Christian  of  Anhalt.  40H 

Christian  David,  50<> 

Chrisciaoitj,  Uio  t^rly  apreftd  of,  34;  in 
nlalion  to  alarery,  Rf* :  rapid  pmgiMi 
of  in  the  aeoond  and  third  ocoturie^ 
4fi,  40;  Tna>fe  an  illeiraJ  reli^oo,  47; 
obarffed  with  Iteinjt  the  c*aa«  of  nitioB* 
el  misfoitaDM.  tb.;  tolerattott  oC  it; 
kgaliucL  SO;  eOeot  of.  Jn»tin  MartTT 
081,30;  Origan  on,  ifr.;eaMitof,  on  ttaa 
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r  fluniljr.  60-  iti  poaitivA  and  lugatiTA 

[work,  61;  beeoiDM  oorra|)t,  9lX  110; 

^auiy  argumenta  for  the  truth  oi,  139 ; 
iDfluertoe  nf  nt  fch«  boginninir  »f  the 
Kid'JIc  A£*;b.  Ill :  extent  of  at  the  bv 
ginning  uf  the  Hcformatiuii,  440 

UhrwtiuQA,  the  term,  36;  th«  Jnwifth,  S7, 
4U;  blie  Ueotilc,  ^;  the  ou\y,  UIm 
ohu-gM  ftgaiiut,  48 ;  br  Olios,  cto. ,  tKi ; 
vcneoutiun  oC,  «eo  PerMOUtknt ;  be- 
haviar  of,  odiIcit  peneoution,  &0,  &t ; 
frat<ni»]  loveof,  5'.»;  fanltaot,  W;  •«]>• 
ftrsLiooof  {ram  hcaLhctJum,  ib, ;  exclu- 
sion at  f  rntn  KmasenietitA,  01 

ChriHtiuu,  (35.  ItU 

ChroiLrgini;.  IM 

Ctirysippua,  11 

Curyaoiunu,  'JTy 

Chryaoatom,  agoinBt  formaliim,  116;  m 
grcRt  prekober,  121  ;  hu  c&rrer,  124; 
tb  ]  t«acbor  of  Cwiiun,  11^7 ;  oa  free 
will  MKljrraoe,  l-H  ;  rcjccta  the  Apor.&- 
IjpM.  laS;  uu  iuapir»timi.  it/. ;  od  ap- 
pahttdiM  of  tho  do&d,  liH 

Cbnhb,  TboiTUW,  606 

Cbtuofa.  the,  tbo  Apostolic  Fatbera  on, 
aS;  U)«  NioeooCrw-l  on,  IS;.*;  A'lgits- 
tine  on  the  Bnthority  of,  I'lO:  Augu»- 
tini>  nn  noUta  of,  141  ;  the  (t&lUcanj  on, 
&H  -xa,  (^vln  on,  S^l;  tbe  a«furm- 
er«  on ,  44.^ 

Choroh,  the  AFWRtolio  founding  of,  17 
»eg.  ■  ftrowth  of.  &4  nv. 

Obtirch,  the,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  it« 
rolation  W  wur,  £l  ;  relation  to  staTcry 
and  Kftrfdom.  '■&ii 

Chtiroh,  AJii{ly-t»Koo.  Utt.  IW,  ir.0,  157 

Church  archit*ctiire,  fti,  117,235,  a36.H93 

Charoh,  the  U-utem,  type  of  doctrine  in. 
123;  relation  to  (In-  jMuacy,  l^^;  rujit- 
nre  with  the  We«it«rn  Obnrcb,  170,  177. 
8m,  also.  Uraek  Cliurch 

Chnroh,  Prankiah.  151,  IM.  IM.  157 

Churoii  UiHtury,  aoupe  and  funotiou  o£, 
1 ;  divisions  of,  in  regard  to  iDbjeot 
nattier.  2.  8.  4  ;  in  r'^rd  to  chrnnologr, 
i,  5,  It  -,  aumcoary  of  periods  of,  (1 ;  euly 
writara  nf,  1*28;  promoted  by  the  Ar- 
iainUDt.490 

Ohnroh  Mimion&ry  Rocieity,  the,  &M,  500, 

591.  MM.  ase 

Ohnroh  niuaio,  (15;  in  Period  IIL,  131 
Church  propfirly,  growih  of,  100;  alira- 
abed,  175.  40I;  a  corrupting  inQoouoo, 
1S3;  csl«ntof,  It^  IM,  :J34  ;  in  Ftaoioc, 

Ghurob  and  State,  their  coDDOctioo.  early 
inveatigationa in  rt^rd  to,  244  ;  Calvin 
OD,  Sfl);  in  tlie   Netbrrland^.  »45,  liVr. 
_  1b  Bngland,  under  Henry  Vlil  ,  .'iSU. 
[  8&1 ;  umlcr  GlizatMrth,  351  ;  Curtwrigbt 
Lea,  877;   general  rcmarka  on,  41S;    in 
Hohamnedaniain,  414;  In  the  ancient 
world,  414  ;  the  Rt^farmera  on,  414  an;. ; 
Ihe  LuthenuiB  on,  415;  later  Lutheran 
tli«orioa  In  renitl  to,  410,  417;   in  Zu- 
rich. 417;  in  (>nova,  417.  4>ft:  in  Knit- 
Und,  later  thvoriea. 410^  41V;  Hotbeon, 


410;  the  Mennnnltci  on,  430;  Spfnosa 
on,    48Sj    DaYCnport    on,   4ttS;    ondcc 
Cromwell.  485 ;  \  ano  on,  <^.;  in  Amar> 
ica,  ViO  wfl. 
Churob,  tbo  VVeatem,  type  of  doetrine  ^ 

1211 
Churob  union,  achaatea  of,  497,  609 
Cicero,  201 ;  on  Uie  valuu  of  piatjr,  €tB 
Oircumoelliona,  the.  114 
Cirottmoiaion,  festival  of,  119 
Giatociami,  the  unlor  of,  308 
05aiboraf,*7S 

Clairvanx,  monastery  of,  204 
Clara,  St ,  order  of.  X6 
Clari-BdorL  480,  Vil,  483 
Clarke,  John,  5(» 
Clarke,  Samuel,  601  601,  6M 
Clarkaon,  Tboraaa,  000 
Claudina  of  Tnrio,  179 
Clemangifl,  Niobolas  de,  887,  968 
Clcfflcot  of  Rome,  54,  66,  09,  74,  80 
Clement  11..    \Ti.     IV.,  217,  33^     V., 

1*17,  !'-«,  315,  a46.     VI.,  iiH,  249.  971. 

vn..  Sim.  soo,  304,  350.    vnL,4ii, 
44a.  XI,  604.  m,  500.   irv.,6oa, 
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C^emnit  111,  anti-pope,  1B6.  VU  (aohia- 
matio),  260  M7. 

Clement,  fbivins,  S4 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  T3 

Clement  an  Iriah  monk,  151 

Clcmrnt,  tlieSecum)  Kuistle  of  60 

Clnmeniine  HomiliRx,  tnu  Pfwndo.  74 

Clergy,  the  primitive  parity  of,  5^  ;  oboioB 
of,  54  ;  Bupport  of.  -V)  ;  qnalJli cations 
of,  it>.;  celinany  of,  63,  101  ;  p-eclv*  npw 
legal  righto,  100,  JuriadiGtiou  of,  100, 
101 ;  ooarags  o^  101  ;  exaltation  of. 
101;  edaeatioQ  of.  103:  appointment 
of,  103,  103;  ranks  of,  103;  restmenta 
of,  131 :  dttceoeracy  of  the  medbcrral, 
161.  170:  effoct  of  the  feadal  syttam 
npon,  174.  ITS;  the  rdatinn  of,  to  the 
civil  power,  301 ;  ezerapiion  from 
taxation,  tb.;  exemption  from  oiTil 
JnrisdiotloB,  (6.,  303 ;  Protoatant  *icw 
of,  445 

"  Clerida  laiowi,"  the  bull,  S41 

Cloiatcra,  orifin  of,  1 18 ;  medissral,  894 
Bee.  also,  Monasteriea 

ClotUde,  00 

CloTia,  96.  97 

Clngny,  "congregetion  "  of,  IW 

Cococma,  42S.  4.'l5,  441 

Conclave,  the,  300 

Ctplextiita,  i;W,  137 

CcDnoliitvB,  tho,  113.  114 

Coke.  Sir  Kdward.  398 

Cuke,  Tbomaa,  613,  677,  686 

Colani,  548 

Culcaao.  550 

Coleridge,  A  T..  285,  318,  419,  fiOT,  880 

Colet,  John.  i!f<i.  2.H3,  284 

Colipii.  Admiral.  KVi,  :«?.  .%S,  330 

'■  Collfgial  nyfltem."  tlie,  417 

CoU.'cr,  Jeremy,  514 

Cnllina,  Anthonr,  DOS 

Culuun.  148.  14d 


Cnlocno,  TTniTerBity  of,  380 

Coloaok,  Utro  [Mftrtin  V.).  SM 

Coloana,  Scimrra,  'M^ 

Ooloauk,  Vittorft,  3S^ 

OokMM,  cbuiah  kt,  Liif«ot«d  wHh  Gnottfa 
oTTor,  75 

ColowiAU.  tfao  EpUtlA  to  thCk  28^  4S 

OolumlM,  146 

OolDmbfta,  ISO 

Cdnmbua.  2»H,  MO,  45t 

CocDmocIiiH,  46 

CommoQ  wealth,  the,  478,  464 

OommanuU,  the,  in  Pan^,  6tl 

^'CompMUta,"  the,  '^l 

CDmt«,lS84 

OooMitsT.  J.,S«4 

OoDeomfUncc,  doctrine  of,  231 

OoDoordat,  of  VuauoM,  IMJ};  of  Wonna, 
187 

Oondillu,  618 

OonfaMdOD,  aariouUr,  fnootion  of,  lOP; 
nUtion  of,  to  pcuuiou,  3:i& ;  twoeuitr 
of.  dwiied  by  WjcUf,  '.>74 

ConflniutUiiu  tbc  ncboolmcn  on,  294; 
Wrclif  on,  274 ;  Lntbcruu  oo,  430 

OnnarcgAtion  of  ti>e  Propayanda,  f  oondad, 
4Vi  ;  lU  work,  AS2 

'^OongrecatioD,"  the.  in  Now  Knglaod, 
476 

Ootmneatioaal  aTatem,  ihe,  4'}6 

OongTvr<>t">ti*l)"tn.  tb«.  nao  ot  400  wo.; 
in  KnifUid  ^ti  i  in  tlw  U.  S.,  A&O,  Ml, 
bOU,  cS^t;  their  miiotftnftriM.  ."VST,  588 

OonnMldcul  ooIod;.  the,  i)wUtioal  •v*t«m 
of,  406;  nnitwl  with  tliv  Nrw  Aavon 
oolonv,  ■I'H';  tolerant  polioy  of,  &Q0 

Cotira'i  t)iE>  liDbvastAufou,  1^ 

Conrad,  ton  of  Uenry  IV     185 

Conmd,  aoD  of  Fradoick  IL,  199 

Connd  of  WaldhauBcn,  'J^i 

Oonradin,  TW 

ConMdvi,  533^  5S4 

Coniiatorica  id  tho  Luthflran  ohniobfla, 
415 

ConMwiaUoDa  In  Conxtootiont-t  40S,  407 

OoturtaooA^oDoil  of,  256  MV- 

Conatana,  Romaa  emp.,  80,  ISl 

Conatantia,  llfi 

Oonatanttnc,  hU  birth,  87 ;  bia  «die4  of 
toleration,  50:  oonvcraion  of,  87,  88; 
a  builder  of  ooarcbei,  63;  telatton  of, 
to  tba  Cburofa.  bS,  81);  cxhariMl  bjr 
AthanasiuM,  101 ;  cocleaiaatical  power 
of,  '.19,  11)0;  ]e(;i0lat4>B  for  tho  obaerT- 
ancc  of  hunilay,  11^;  calls  tbc  oounoil 
of  Nicea,  11*9  ;  his  attitude  towards  the 
dcoiaion,  180;  bia  pretended  "dona- 
tion," 170;  death  of,  ».l     VI.,  159 

ConatanUno  the  PaBlkian,  168 

Cooatantina  Ponea  da  la  Poento,  SOO 

OonBtantinople,  eee  of,  made  oqaal  to  the 
aee  of  Rnniii>,  IDS;  onnnotl  of,  106,  ISI. 
isa  Latin  emptro  at.  1»4,  'Ml ;  threat- 
tn'-A  by  the  Turka,  361 ;  taken  by  tha 
Ti.rku,  iSm.  2711 

ConstaatiuuB  Pottonatoa,  I.t4 

Confetantiiia.  Roman  cmp.,  %■,  90 

Coulaiitm*  Chlorua,  5^  87,  tW 


Oonatitution  ot  the  0.  a,  tlie.  SB(\  Sn 
OonatitntMOiof  Clarandon.  lOQ 
Otmtarim,  a  macnber  of  the  Ormtorj  al 

DJTine  Lore,  884 ;  at  Vctuoe,  SM,  SBBl 

cardinal,  386 ;  at  iUttaboB,  SU 
Cctneotiola  Act,  tb^  487 
ConvocatJon.  the,  of  Kb*  IfrigHiih  titrgt. 

849,  350.  351,  551 
Conybearc,  John,  OOft 
Cop,  Niobotaa.  S19 
Copamicna,  487 
CoppiBff .  460 
Coptic  Church,  tha^rtae  of,  1S4;  attauAi 

of  tbo  Itoman   Chnrch   to   winTsB; 

Proteabani  attempts  to  reform,  SSH 
CM(D«rsU»  the,  M:j,  .'>44 
CotiBth,  ohoTcb  at,  &i ;  admoaiahed  br 

Paul,8» 
CortaUdaDa,    the    Epistlee    to 

BpUtla  to,  by  Clament  of  Boan^  J 
OonMlina,  Bp.  of  Roma^  4V 
Oorpoiation  Aoi,  5S1 
Oortas,456 

Oarriso,  John  do  Monte,  IflT 
Coaimo  dc*  Medici,  304,  SSO 

Coamaa  ladiooplanjit«,  06      

Cosmological  annmrat,  tbe,  830 
Cotton,  John,  4M,  465,  467  478;  498 
Councils,  Reneral,  ooavokea  by  lb«  OHlf 

Christian  emperora,  W,  129 ;    fimilJii— 

of,   IJd.    ISO;  obaraotor  oC,    !»;  att' 

tbority  of,  140;  theory  oL   Oooam  on, 

247;    Marsilina  en,  917;  OaUinna  on. 

SH;   papal  view,  iXift;   may  acz,  857; 

tbe  Proteatanta  on,  42l     8m^  alio^  Ifaa 

Appendix. 
Coon,  Antoioe,  S4S 
OoOBiD,634 

CoTBDantc-rs,  tho,  488^  480 
Ooreoanta,  the,  oootnna  of,  WtUtntiattm 

eraeda  on,  4tiiS  ;   beeomea  wida-^uead, 

0DTenlale,Milea,8M 

Gowpar.  583^  6SS,  664 

Cranaob,  304 

Cnuuner,  Thomaa,  313;  made  adm..Mt 
on  iba  oodeaiaatioal  powar  ot  too  ntg^ 
861 ;  bis  early  cartwr,  353. 358  ;  baoanat 
a  Lnfebann,  3S3;  bi*  chanelv,  *.; 
*'ttu»  Oieat  Bibltt,"  3B4:  aooapta  Ifat 
8U  Artidaa,  356 ;  bia  labora  oadM- 
Henry  VUL,  856;  bwonaa  n  avwwil 
Proteatani,  357.  858 ;  on  the  BnolMrial; 
350 ;  r«oeivM  Knox,  S5i ;  on  predasti- 
nktinu,  S7J*  on  Episao^iacy,  374;  bia 
relations  with  foreign  divtoca,  3*5; 
Lambeth  ehapat  under.  381  ;  a  ImrfJin 
theologian,  431 ;  aant  to  tbe  Towec,  859 ; 
reoanta,  860;  taoalla  bis  denials,  aod  It 
burned,  Sm  :  effiwi  of  hia  deatb,  Oi. 

CreU,  Nioholaa.  408 

Crellins  431 

Criinimu  law.  reform  of,  6&fl 

Ctomwsll,  Olirar,  40&,  406,  401  43L  «^ 
485 

Cromwell,  Tboniaa,  S53,  854,  36Si,  850 

Crotnn  Rnbiaoua,  38U 

Cruaadw,  tbo,  origin  of,  186 ;  t^atfMoC 
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ai  th«  papttrey.  £6.  Ih«  first  of  the,  ib. ; 
Xxoul.  188;  ibird,  101;  fourtb.  IW, 
IVi;  fifth,  196;  aizUt,  901;  Mreotb, 
ib. ;  plenftry  icdnl^noe  given  to  tbo*e 
who  go  on,  U6;  BtnDoliUa  the  dwiint 
for  mios,  liSO ;  »  icHgicmi  datj,  £81 ; 
end  o£,  :a01  ;  anioit  beniloa,  IM,  3flO ; 
•gutiKt  the  HoheDHtAafene,  lUft,  IW; 
■fftiiul  the  Turks,  iuelTooiuAl  ftttempta 
to  atart,  2IH.  Ift'A 

Crypto-CVlviuifcin,  408 

Jodworth.  Kalph,  48S.  998 

>wnlMrlaDd  I^bytcrioo  Cfatuoh,  the, 
678 

Cammina,  C*ears«  D.,  570 

CannmBLam.  WiUiun,  029 

Catier.Ttraothy,  505 

Cynics,  tlic,  U 

C}'[>rian,  tvavlies  kiMMtotic  oticeeMioD,  65 ; 
OB  the  Hoity  ot  tne  Kpi»Dopat«.  57  •  op- 
pwtion  to,  &ti ;  BcaiuHb  ftcbora,  61 ;  M 
K  Ibeologian,  7^:  on  thcCfaarch,  83;  on 
the  en^&rist.  Si ;  martyrdom  of,  49 

Cyri',  r^Atrmcch  of  AlcxanUxia,  1'^,  133, 
135.  I  a* 

Cyril  Lticar,  413 

C^riU,  the  luiwionary,  104,  160 

D'AiLLT,  Prrcit,  353  »eq. 

D'AIbret.  Henry.  332 
D'Albret,  J«iuuio,  XJS 

D'Aleu.lH-rt.  fil9 

DmhwdL  P«t«r,  tT3,  174, 170 

Dktiiel,  Father,  458 

IHrujtti-Kallc  mhwion,  the,  S84,  089 

Dant*,  liW.  IMa,  -'44,  .TH,  883 

Dorbuy,  Ml 

Darbr,  J.  N.,  008 

Itomley.  3(W.  M7 

Darwin,  C.  R,  ftftS 

D'Aabigiv^.  Merle,  M9 

Davenport.  John,  465.  473 

DaTid  of  Dinaato,  Sl8 

D'Axevlk),  544 

DcaootwMA,  40,  OS;  oKoe  of,  dUeontboed, 

1U8 
Dcttoonfl,  fint  appouit«J.  30,  3S;  func- 

liona  of.  40 ;  tank  of,  Ki :  power  of,  106 
Deohu,  48,  41» 

Deum,  001  «ra. ;  defects  of,  007 
De  Maiitre,  fiffe 
I>einetriu»,  K€ 
Demona,  the  ApoetoUo  Fathi<ni  >^n,  Rt ; 

Angiutine  on,  140,  in  thv  middle  a^ca, 

231*;     durinff   the   witchcraft  ddiimon, 

47V.     fW,  also,  HaUn 
Denmark,  ooorcr»tuii  of,  103;  the  Kefor- 

nution  in,  31  r ,  31  *J  ;  later  r^ligioua  bia- 

tory  of.  M7 
Dfipnrity,    doctrine   of,    the    ApofttoUo 

rather*  on.  Si.   Aueaatine  and  Pcla- 

I^Da  on.  136;  the  ■ehooltiMn  on,  £90; 

the  SociDiuM  deny,  431 ;  total,  411 
De  Qutnoey,  rt29 
Do*  rart«>,  4m.  437 
De  Tonmon,  rw 
Da  THTette,  ikS,  fX3& 


Diderot,  ftl9 

Didyniiii,  133 

J}it4  KlationHm,  09 

Diocletian,  50,  7H,  87,  80 

Diu([BU«H,  11 

DiOffoetna.  Bpintle  to,  70,  80 

DionyBitu.  the  Arcopnflte,  88 

Dionyaini  l^xiguiia,  Ilw,  IflU 

Diofiuurufl,  134 

DiMaUbliKhmoDt,  in  Ireland.  651 ;  qoHi 
tion  of,  m  EngUuid,  ib.,  553 

Dir««Qter«.  in  BngUiid,  opureaaed,  &1(^ 
511 ;  rigbte  oonccdcd  to,  5ol 

DoddHdg.-,  r,i:i,  t^,  5^4,  fill,  003 

DodwcU,  lleory.  606 

DiilHnger.  316,  OaO 

Dotnimo.  Ht .  305 

Dontiuii^ann,  the  ordnr  of,  oonaillatcd, 
1%;  uuiitrul  the  iuquisition,  l'.H ;  be- 
come M^hochnpn,  -1<i ;  on  the  ciiohariat, 
235 ;  tcJl^ot  th«  imiuaculalc  oooooption, 
23(1;  and  Renchlin,  282;  attaolc  the 
Molinifte,  441} ;  m  North  America,  4fiO, 
45?  ;  thoir  enmity  against  the  Jeauita, 
4U(»,  5(K>;  u  miMiionarieii,  683 

XM>miHus  ac  redanptor  noifer,  the  boIL 
5(>» 

Domitella.  PUTia.  34 

Domittan,  S3 

Donation  of  Conctaiitine,  m 

Donatuta,  109,  141,  148 

Don  Oarloe,  SOO 

Don  John,  345 

Duiinu,  41iU 

Ilonier,  4S4.  ffi7.  636,  638.  640.  041 

Dori,  Synod  of,  407.  4'^,  4S0,  448,  44& 
477 

Doiuv,  Catholic  ooUcro  mi,  370 

Douglft*.  IJn,.  606 

XtrngaHitiutr^  the.  4y8 

Drak^  Sir  Praiici*.  370 

Drama,  the  icligioue,  S90  \  th«  ">'"**T% 
origin  of,  23V 

Dnteca,  558 

Druthniar,  ChriiLian,  179 

DrydMi,  514 

Dncb^,  Rev.  J.,0A6 

DbR;  Alexander.  &87,  080 

Duffield,  Goorre.  078 

Duaker^  the.  S6S 

DanatcT.  Henry,  568 

Duuthehlefl,  the,  134 

Dupanloup,  637,  540,  OU 

nnprat.  Xil.  :«a 

Diinkiidus.  '213 

Dllror,  Albert,  396 

Dutch.  mlMonity  eflferta,  4R9,  684 

Datch  Reformed  Church,  thft,  in  Amac^ 
ica.  477.    Sec,  aleo,  Refonn*d  Church 

Dntch  Republic,  the,  rise  of,  344,  SIS 

Dwight,  Timothy.  5(!B,  «13.  664 

EUsTKR,  obeenraoce  o<,  in  the  early 
Ghuich,  04.  60  ;  maoDer  of  celebration, 
MM;  diflerence  in  rrckoning  Lime  of, 
1111 ;  derivation  of  the  name.  14Q  ;  coa* 
bom  of  the  Britieh  Cliuroh  in  regud  ta 
148 
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BMt«rn  Kmnirc,  mjnred  by  Konlcm  <;<»- 

qiiMU.  170 
finsUirD  ticcts  itibiiut  to  tiiv  Bonuui  pee, 

Sb«r,  Paul.  423 

Eborhard,  IW 

GlnoniteK,  74  ;  tho  EMieniui,  76 
Kooloftuutiaal  ooarU,  100,  IM 
KoelmiMtioal  Irw.  rh  of,  109,  ]S5 
SodMtMiinl  Reacrvatioo,  Uie,  U17,  818, 

3H3,408 
BoetMfMtiMkI  Titl-t  BUI.  tbe,  553 
Bok.  Jabn.  SIM,  3'.H 
Uri(;M«,  tlie  plautinK  uf  tlieCbnroh  in,  4.^ ; 

fkll  at  18M 
Edmund,  Prinoe  of  Rnclkml.  IVO 
K<iwaiT]   L,   uf   HnKtaiid,  2¥).  'Ml.    lit 

Ktatutoi  of,  -MiK     VL,  hu  rei^pi,  357 

•■•  EdwudsRni."  tbe,  613 

B<)w&r<U,  Jotuktliu,  r>:iO^  fiSR,  030,  611, 
(112,  ft'iO 

fMwu-rla,  Janktlian.  Jr.,  RIH,  fttft 

Udwud*.  Mri ,  OQ  WbttaS«ld.  51S 

Edwin,  K.  of  N'orthnmberluid,  147 

E^0.  1Ud«.  &s:> 

Kgidlua  de  CoIouelb,  344 

Esidtns.  Dr.  Jobn,  !t80 

i>:gmont,  Connt,  »a.  :HS,  344 

EgjrpL.  proKreM  of  Chrivtiuiitr  in,  4fi 

Biohborn.  ffifl,  «»2 

EligftbalttB,  49 

KIderahip,  the,  in  the  early  Ohnmh,  S5, 
86 

Eliot,  John,  467,  fi84 

Ktip«nd(ui,  178.  ITV 

EUikboth  of  BDjtknd,  SS8;  bar  eharao- 
t«r,  an,  981,  8SH :  herrelAtionii  with  the 
puwmp.  883;  obllgod  to  help  tb«  Scot- 
tiaJi  OtJTinista,  80%  HOA ;  niUtiona  with 
Mm7  8ttiart.  865  neg. ;  her  religiooa 
poliej,  1168  tfo.  ;  «xoomraiuiicatca  by 
PiM  v..  37»).  her  wwfare  witli  Hpain. 
370. 371 ,  9Wt :  bor  attitude  towards  Bpia- 
oopuoy,  :{74 :  cump^la  tbe  olergy  to  oae 
Tw>tni<>iita.  377,  3S0 

EUtoAait-.-a.  lb 

EIl^^  William.  M»6 

Emanci]>iti>>n  of  aUres,  832,  680,  961 

Emlitiry,  Philip.  570 

Kmeraon.  II.  W.,  617 

Ernmoox,  Nathaniel,  613 

Booyolop3?diKtH,  tbe,  619 

Bodloott.  John,  464,  470 

Eni;laiid,  oarly  oonncction  of,  with  th« 
HfK-  of  Rome,  1 4U ;  rMlNt«  the  papacy. 
249,  SS2;  oharacMriEtica  of  the  euiy 
Utenkture  of,  27h ;  the  Zlooaiuanoe  id, 
283,  d-'C;  the  B«formatioD  in,  iu  puHt- 
ioal  oharaoler,  .^46 ;  parties  oooaaeted 
with.  352,  35J ;  a  reaotion  teU  in,  Xli, 
&'•<  ;  r«pieH«d  under  Uary,  8^0  M9.  ; 
Kradually  rwtored  by  Elizi^tli,  SW, 
iw^  ;  the  Anftbauti>l«  in,  4'^;  "eotho- 
■iaein  "  and  QuaKcrhitii  in,  4'.>0 :  religioua 
Mitioa  in,  in  the  eit(htconth  century, 
600  a^. ;  dineunl^'ra  upprvspied  in.  510, 
611  i  low  oouditioa  of  relii^uo  aod  mor- 


llalB,611,  612,  6tS;  OatbofiocranAi 
patkia  in,  6%;  later  reliipona  hiMofv  | 
cC,  549  teq.  ;  suaaiotuuy  xeal  of,   ^U^ 
565  Mv. 
■a^aiid,  th«  Cbarefa  of,  throwa  off  ita 
■DaRiatioa  to  Riime.  S4U,  SfiO ;  norniK  , 
lietTuitltt  Henry  VUL   360.351;  dr«<rv| 
up  its  formulariiM,  3o7,  SS6 :  Eknaoopac^ 
in,  dorhie  the  first  a»  of  toe  Ilefonni^ 
tioa,  3Ti  »eo. ;  rise  ol  MUMrdotaliam  in, 
879,  SaO;  Hookef'e  view  of,  419;    Ar- 
Dold'i  rtew,  ift.;  Warharton'e  »i«w,  1b.l\ 
Culerid|{«*a  view,  ib.  ;  Gladatooe'a  ««rhr  ' 
riew,  ibj ;  Barrowe  on.  461;  Rogn  WilT 
iama  on.  470 ;  partiaa  in.  in  the  cigta- 
te«otb  century,  Mtf,  610 .  it*  ""'*»■'*« 
586;  religioua  morenumla  in,  550,  <QC 

M0. 

EnnodituL  106 

Bnain,  199 

Kphioiiana,  the  Bpiatle  to  th«,  00^  41 

Epht-suB,  council  of,  IXj.  135 

Ephraem  ^yrna,  l::i,  lUl 

Cpictetua,  12 

Epicuroa,  II 

Epiphanius,  1SS 

Epiphany,  ori^  of,  65;  later  obaemnea 
of,  118,  IIU 

£^HWM>paoy.  th*  liaa  of,  in  tbe  mrlf 
Ghurob,  61  wg: ;  at  kha  oala«(  a  govern-  j 
naotal  arxaueoMniti  54  ■  in  the  "'  Oath*  ] 
olio"  Cboreb,  67;  in  Bngland  donnff 
tbe  finit  age  of  tbe  Refomutioa,  373 
seg. ;  Umalcaldic  Artiolea  oa,  373;  M»*  , 
lancothnnon,  ih. ;  the  Swiaa  dirineaMi, 
lA.  :  the  Thirty-nine  Article*  on,  ib. ; 
Jcwul'a  view  o^  374 ;  Cranmer  nn,  St74 ; 
Di'.an  Field  and  Uaaher  on.  tb..  3^; 
attitude  of  HUubeth  towaraa,  ti>.  ;  the 
Act  of  UDifortnity  on,  ITS;  XVhil^ift 
on,  378 :  UookeE  on.  ib.,  379 ;  Wake  on, 
STO;  Jcn:myTayUicoiL_S60^fMUacoC 
the  Pnritana  towanUTsM,  BV7;  Land 
on.  iOi-  Milton  on,  434;  impoead  on 
Sootlano,  554  ;  the  l^atitudinanaa  view 
of,  5V6.     Se^  alM>,  Btshopa 

BpiaaopaliaoH,  the,  in  Vtrpnia.  47S;  in 
Mar  jkod.  478 ;  In  SootUnd,  488 ;  nndflr 
Oumwell.  494,  485;  in  AmariaiL  nftw 
the  lUvolntion,  S&O,  586 mq, 

EpiM:opiua.  429,  469,  MO,  CT 

"Bpiitolie  obaoarcnm  vifonon,**  MS 

"  Epitoni&"  74 

Biaunua,  in  Knctand,  3K)^  283,  984  •  U* 
early  life,  28:1;  hie  writioe*  and  opis- 
iODi^  9S3  w^.  ;  at  Boael,  %k ;  extent  of 
bia  influence,  2S.'> ;  smnnd  of  hia  fame, 
380;  hia  manner  oi  writing,  tb.  ;  nur* 
poee  of  bia  life.  16  ;  friendly  to  Lutno, 
MS,  394,  VB5:  hia  oooUovrny  witfa 
Lather,  808,  9IH;  Holbein**  pi  otarv  of, 
804 ;  OanUoer'a  remark  on,  SkS ;  a  l<«ft 
ins  Catholio  writer,  435 ;  on  i 

Bnatiaoiam,  417 

Brmenbern,  311 

Br«kin«.  Kbeneaer,  654 

Bnkino,  Hiomaa,  of  Linlalh«n,  838 
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AohfttoJo^.  r«C0Qt  Ti»wi  on,  MO,    Bee, 

aljio,  He)iT«D,  etc. 
BakiiaoK,  the,  SVC 
*'^ukj%  uid  Hevicwt,"  the,  650 

BuoiM.  the.  i.s,  in 

&tu.  ibe  tlWl  of,  395.  400 

btobUahod  Choroh  of  Sootland,  687,  600 

BtMbot,  U7 

Bbhio,  Batler  on,  609,  61U ;  Prim  an,filO ; 
Pal«y.  Hatohc»Q.  sod  A<Uin  Smith  oo, 
ib.  ;  BdwBrdaon,312;  of  Kut,  t;&j 

Ethifipio  Chnreh,  tfu".  rii«  of,  134 

EuohahiL,  llui  iertn,d:j^  &.«,  alw,  Lord's 
Buppef 

fiuohitc^  the,  114 

BodfHciisi:i4 

BuHMlIL,  168,  ai4.    rV.,  261,  268,803, 

Bog^aie.  Ml 

EuwbUna,  181 

BumUu  of  Oureis   TO,  88,  117;   liia 

eatMT,    I'JS;    hia  history,   l!^;   on  th« 

proob  of  ChhatiAiiity,  ISO 
XbmUq*  of  Nioomodu,  130 
Bst70hM,lS4 

Bra^ua,  tba  butoriui,  I2S 
ETUkgeliaal  AtUaoee,  ibe,  063 
Kwaid,  ChKlo^  ^^^ 
Exoonuntuiiaatum^  mL 
BxoroiiU,  65 
En»,14 

F^im.  r.  W    031   6M 

FaoCoi7Mit«,  ibo,  63« 

Fiitb.  eu-ljr  oorrupLioD  of,  83  ;  Augnatiofl 
on,  140;  murt  bo  tnippleoieat«(l  hy 
worki.  141 ;  the  •oboolmeo  on,  US ;  Ue- 
foncieni  oo,  ^i,  444 ;  th«Boinmii  Cmiho- 
lioiion,444;  WMley  oii,51V;  Ld<Jco  on, 

608,  ew 

Fkitli  ud  Heaaon.  Sootai  Kricenft  on,  1 80 ; 

AbeUrd  on,  213  ;  St.  Bwiiud  oo,  914; 

AoBelm  on,  319;  Hogo  of  St.    Viotor 

OD.  lb. 
"FalkLswB,'' tbe,630 
Fftll,  the,  Anpiitina  anil  Peluiua  oo,  186; 

tbeaohoolraen  oo,  830;  CdVin  on,  3:^1 ; 

Flnoias   on,  4M;   tiie   RefoinMri  on, 

441 ;  tbo  AnninlaiM  on,  441;  Swodoi- 

boni  on.  50K    See,  aUo,  Bin 
Pmlw  de«r«UU,  the,  10» 
Funiliate,  the,  437 

FkrttI,  WiUiatn,  at  OeoeTA,  823,  8^  831, 

PwUng,  fl3,  64.  118,  lift,  468,  487 
Fklben.  the,  88  f^. ;  the  Aportollc,  60; 

tbeGteek,  122  neif. ;  the  Latin,  VAaeq. ; 

iMgleoted  by   the  KhooljtLou,  215;  x*- 

newed  atudy  of,  370 
■'FauBt."  &I2 

pMUtiu,  Bp.  of  Bhe^um,  188 
FefarooinB.  504 

Feder4lum  Id  tbeolo«7.  43EL  441,  610 
Felicitaa,  an  «wIt  mMitrr,  4& 
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loaes  ita  power,  ^00 ;  rerirea,  IMO; 
weakened  by  the  Peace  of  WeMphatiiL 
410 

Holy  Spirit,  the  Aportolie  PatKer*  on, 
t^l  ;  the  Cuiinisil  of  'I'iJimIo  oil,  1.>1  ;  tha 
Council  of  Con»tauLin«^9e  on.  J.t^ ;  the 
Nicene  Creed  on,  iif. 

Holy  Si>iht.  work  of,  Aiigiictine  oo,  ISA, 
187;  ArmiQutim  on,  4'.''};  tlie  Befom- 
erRoo,  44U;  Add  liutoUinMia  on,  iTSI; 
Quaker*  t>n.  4'Jl  ;  Swvdouborg  on,  500; 
Tillotaon  on,  51)0 

Hum  bur);  Synod,  the,  415 

Hononiia,  Roman  emn.,  M,  107 

Hooohu*  1..  Pope,  m.    UL,  tOG,  S06 

HonorioB  IX,  anti-pupa.  174 

Uoatfaeim.  Ntcbolu  von,  G04 

Hoontcmten,  282 

Hooker,  Itichard,  on  the  enehariat,  8T| ; 
on  CaKin'a  inHumce,  373 ;  on  prrdrvti* 
nation,  '-iVS ;  hie  "  EodeaiafLical  FVtl- 
ity,"  S78 ;  on  fNUria'a  polity.  37.*',  on 
Church  and  State  in  Kaiflastl.  410  ;  aa 
allicoloL'iau,  4:U  ;  on  baptism,  447;  on 
tha  Lord'd  Day,  448 

Booker.  Tbonaa.  454,  4t'.7 

Hooper,  SOO;  hiaoLji^tiouB  to  vealmcnL^ 
37o ;  the  father  tit  Puritan  Jant,  877 

Hopkina,  Samnol,  ti\2.  018,  iSOl 

Hopkinaiana,  tbt-.  6tI2,  61S 

Horn,  Count,  'AH 

Hor»U'y.  Bn    615 

RoaiiiH,  atNion,  ISO 

HottpiUIIer*.  Uie,  IV6,  9(0 

Howard.  John.  05A.  657 

How«,  John,  4a4,  601 

Hugh  Capet,  1?2 

Hughea,  John,  581 

Hugo  o^  St.  Victor,  214,  81fl 

Hugo.  Victor,  644 

Hiii^enolM.  tbe  Frenfifa  Proteatanli 
called,  'ASii;  masaiMit-ed  at  Vaa■^.  '  T ; 
on  St.  BarthnloTnfw'n  Day,  851*.  ]■■  - 
tcctcd  by  the  Kdiot  of  Nantea,  S44i;  aa- 
aii>t«d  by  Elizabeth.  308,  870 ;  protected 
by  tVomnelL  4K^;  periHMintloo  of,  in 
the  Bcvi-nti:«ntb  ovntury,  4Un ;  Utmi 
later  tnntorv,  M'2.  543;  in  Aineriaa,  519 

Humaoi»U,  the,  ^MO.  t^v-;  Italian,  VU, 
2^1  ;  <;fFrman.  2M,  VK2  :  Kngliah,  284 
VS;  tbrirolaiMioi*m.  28(t ;  aotl  Lotbcs 
aU5 ;  in  KoKtaod,  84tt 
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Rnma&ituiuiimi,  81 

HambfTt  d«  Itemkiiia,  237 

Hume,  Dftvid,  OQ-J,  607  aeg. 

Hno([&ry,  the  oonTcrftioa  of,  ISi ;  ohnreh 
in,  subject  to  Konuui  lee,  Iw:  tb« 
Baformatiim  in,  S13.  814 ;  CsihoUo  fo- 
MttoDin.  U93 

Hans,  th«,  95,  % 

Hnnt,  Kohflrt.  ATTi 

UautiDirdou.  Luly,  &30,  62S 

Xanfeld,  erj,  ttJtt 

HoronL  thr,  45>i.  4yj 

HoM.  John,  hit  work  in  BotunnU,  37R ; 
•t  OomUdoo,  S.'Vi.  276  ■  cffMt  of  fail 
dOfttfa  on  BofaemU.  ^;  Latbct't  r»- 

UunfeM,  tba,  am.   &M,  ftlM,  1TtinM)iu»U 
Hirtoh— OB,  PruKtU,  AlO 
HntohiniwD,  Ann,  4^,  473.  477 
HutohiowD,  ColoD«l,  memoir  of,  89S 
HatcfauiaoD,  Mra  Colonel,  ou  ti>«  spirit 

ftnduniof  Ctitu-lca  I..  400 
Huttoo,  Abp.  of  York,  3K,  a73 

Hymnologr,  nrl;,   131 ;  medivriJ,  SSS ; 

unong  the  ProteatwitA,  421,  423,  4Sa ; 

recent,  CC3,  (W4 
Hjrroutu  IL,  13 

loLAim,  ItM  iprMd  of  Chmtiuiity  to. 

IM 
IcoDoclartio  cootroTetsT,  15S 
lgn«tia«  of  Antioch,  47,  SO,  M 
Ignatms,   PfttriftToh    of   Gonstaatiiiople, 

IT7 
IHumioism,  407 
Irao^o,   UM    of,   G3i    woi«hip  of,   117; 

cuDtroTeray  nncat.  158 
lauilBOulktu  oo&oepUon,  dootrme  of,  336, 

on 

buDCTrion.  41,  42li,  435 

Immortelity,  tbo  Booiniuu  on,  431 

Imputation,  438,  441 

Inoftnutioik,  the,  dootrioe  rMpecting,  of 
tbo  QwMtiiM,  76;  of  ItiP  AiKxitolio 
PkihMt,  80;  B«hw«&ekfcld  on,  iM; 
TM«nt  view*  on.  637 

/n  Oanm  Domini.  Uie  boll.  3^,  504 

IndeprodeotA,  the  riae  of,  4tiO  Mtq.  ;  pcr- 
Houtod,  3S1  ;  ftttitad«  of  the  PuntAU 
I^vabyieriftna  toward,  4(lfi:  nin  the 
ueendBDcy  in  Eaglftnd,  406,  407,  H»  \ 
the  Eogliiifa,  tbairorndK,  427;  on  the 
civil  inj«i«tn07, 447  ;  in  Virsinu^  47(1 ; 
the  EoKiiBh,  in  bbo  ei4[hUentJn  oeoturj', 
SS3;  l«t«r  hiaUjrjr  of,  in  ErnUnd,  fi&ii, 
553;  their  miMioDvias,  G80 

'•  Index,-  th«.  390 

'*  Index  Expurgmtorina,"  390 

ladift,  fn»d  ot  Cbmtimty  to,  45,  08; 
Oft^UemiMkms  i».  t-lti.  4r>'i.  iSS.  fi^3  ; 
Prot«stM)b  nlMioiu  in.  5811  WO,  Ml 

IsdUoA,  Um.  how  iKMtwi  by  tAe  oolonivU, 
463,478,  584 

Indnlgenem.  origin  of,  IftO;  tb«  Mhool- 
raen  oo,  !t-i5;  pIuuaLry,  ib.  ;  I«utbcroo, 

infiUUbUiky  of  tbe  pope,  wnctiontKi  by 


Aqniiuu,  2?3 :  Oocam  igainst,  971 ;  d* 
orned  by  th<^  Vkticmn  Coanril,  A37 

Infftiiu.     Sec-  BapiiMii 

Innocrait  I  ,  cljtima  jndJciAl  authority  in 
Africa,  lUO;  agaioAt  tbc  Pelagian-.  187. 
n.,  214.  Ill,  hiK  idtn  uf  tiK'  panacy, 
ITS ;  buitdA  np  tbe  papal  powrr  in  it«]y, 
ib. :  his  ralalii^ns  with  the  iiupin;,  Iw ; 
with  Philip  AngiiBtna.  i7». ;  with  John 
of  Englauil,  ib.  ;  »tarl«  Uiv  foiuth  cm- 
aadc,  it>. ;  proclaima  a  crusade  ogutnat 
the  Albigrtiws,  1M;  nn  taiatinn  of 
olewy.  2U1  ;  couDtcaauci:!  tite  plan  of 
Sl  Dominic,  QUA ;  of  8t,  Prkooia,  SOR ; 
lanctiona  doctrine  of  tranwibatantlfc- 
tiot).  2'J^:  forbids  miracle  plays  in  the 
oburabea.  339:  biadMUi,  19^.  IV..  hia 
conbeat  with  Fred.  It,  IW,  lUU;  tei-ka 
the  min  of  the  I)oh«-nittaiifrnii.  lUO; 
oonlroverty  with  Grostcste,  'JtM ;  raiio> 
tiona  uao  of  torture.  233.  VII.,  263, 
VIII.,  aC*>.  4S0.  X..  412,  4W,  500. 
XL.  4M.     XII.,  4M 

Itwuiaiiion,  the,  origin  of,  IM ;  reoinn- 
lied  in  It«ly,  88V,  890;  enUhliabed  In 
Bpmin.  889,  asb.  38t :  in  tbe  NethezUoda, 
942,  Mii :  and  Galileo.  4it7.  nstored  in 
Italy,  533;  in  modem  Spain.  581,  534 

Inapiration,  doctriDti  of  in  tbv  earlx 
Church,  7B.  7S;  in  P-iiod  IIL,  1139: 
Theudorc  of  Mopaoeatia  uo,  ib. ;  Cbiy- 
■oatom  on,  ib. ;  the  Refiirmen  on,  439; 
recent  aicwa  ot  SS.**.  630 

Interdict,  the,  170,  281 

Int^-rmediato  atftt«,  tbe,  148:  the  RngUib 
diriosB  on.  448 ;  r«eent  viewa  on,  MO 

Interpretation,  method  of,  i;^,  140,  439, 
508 

Inreetitarfl,  the  stnigglo  abont.  18S  x^^ 

lonn,  moDAatpf)'  of,  114.  I  Ifi,  148 

Ireland,  reoeives  Cliriotlaiiity.  9(i ;  tbe  at- 
tempts to  plant  Protcatantiam  in,  381, 
883 

Irenmi,  41.  43,  4A.  67;  bit  career  And 
opiuiona,  73,  1*2  trtf. 

Irene,  the  Rmpreas,  150 

Irving.  Ii>lward.  555 

IlDqnoiit,  tbp,  457  ara. 

laaliella  of  Caatile,  a«9,  461 

Inidore,  primate  oi  Kiissia,  556 

Nidorn  of  8<ivil1u,  129.  151 

lolam,  153.     ^Jee,  aU».  Mob«inm«daaiim 

Italy,  cliaraeterliitics  of  tbe  early  Itten- 
tiire  of,  StTR;  Renaiaaanee  in,  778.  £80; 
attitude  of  toward  tbe  pajiaoy  in  the 
UTtecnth  oontary.  883 ;  advance  of  Pro- 
lestantism  into.  3S4;  the  R««f(irmation 
in,  cbvcktU,  VM .  tbc  Cattiulit;  reaclioB 
in.  tA  .  SOO 1  tbc  uiubcatioD  of,  530,  537, 
544.  545 

Ivca.  Rp.,  580 

iTry,  battle  uf,  840 

ly^yaafi,  456,  466 

Jikctibito  Church,  the  rise  of,  IM 
J  aoobua  de  Benedictia,  288 
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JameiL,  the  brother  of  John,  1ft,  3t,  33 

JkfflAi,  ibo  Lord's  brother.  'Jl.  23.  33 

Jtmeft.  BpiBUo  at.  48.  Ti.  m  i39 

JuncH  I.  of  KnsUnd  (VL  of  SootiandX 
hu  hirtli  kDd  oaraoktion,  887  :  hia  ai- 
tempt  to  inlrodtice  cpiMKtpacjr  in  3oot- 
Iwd,  3BS,  3i)>'>,  Sl<7,  :%« :  \m  oh&nuitcr, 
;nie;  tliwarU  tlMi  I'lintuii.  3Vt' ;  r«- 
oeire*  the  adtilfttioa  of  tho  Mocrdotal- 
i*U,  S9S ;  hta  polioy  towkrd  HomAn 
CatJiolio*,  it-;  bis  foreign  polioT,  990  ; 
)iU  "  DeoUratioQ,"  40G1:  hU  dintive 
poUoj,  407;  aends  repceMat«iivoB  to 
Diiri,  i'^1*;  biinm  Siiur«z'ft  work  on 
KntclUh  hirrcsim.  4.^^.  11.,  4S»,  4W, 
4«i.  4W.  4\t.' 

Jwnrii  V  .  of  Scotland.  3M.  S«3 

JusBH  Stuart,  tt>e  1^1  of  Hiutaj,  800, 
ar.,  SJNj 

J.kDMnuit4,  the  origio  of,  4W;  ooofliet 
with  the  Jc>att^  iOd 

Jniiftfniiu.  -tl'J,  4.S«I 

jfttmn,  Xnvinr  In.  454  ;  other  Jnnita  In, 
4!/6 ;  OhrUtiana  perMonled  in,  ib., 
Vit\ ;  tlte  Portnguoae  ta,  458 ;  lat«r 
Hamftn  Catliolio  miMlnnariM  in,  C83 ; 
I'rotMtiuit  miH«ion>  in,  fiOS 

Jofreiaon,  Tbomw,  VA>,  560,  MO 

Jwdrevii,  4ai.  4.S» 

Jurorue,  an  uplioldcr  of  oelibocyof  oIotky, 
101  :  advocatm  the  oloiater  lif«,  IH; 
a^oH Jovlmao.  116;  hia  career,  12S; 
on  Lh«  cation.  1'^ 

Jeroioe  of  Prague,  3^8,  270 ;  effect  of  hia 
death  oD  Uobeinia,  »») 

j4iruBal«n,  oonfereooe  at.  23,  28  ;  Ml  of, 
3:^;  cliiirvli  at,  39;  raised  to  th«  tank 
of  a  pat  riari:  hate,  105  ;  oaptureil  by  the 
Haraoctu,  IM ;  hj  the  oruaadera,  IHO; 
by  Saladin.  191 ;  rcooTtircd  by  Kred- 
crick  a,  lOfl;  final  km  of.  -JOl ;  Pro- 
t05tiuit  mimiiuiuuiAii  in,  SUi,  MJQ 

JeauitM,  the  otisin  uf,  380.  ;{87 ;  orsanis^ 
tion  of,  fW7;  tlicir  work,  «KH;  their 
widoinflur.ni;o,:Wa.  408,  H^:  in  Sweden, 
SIS;  in  Poland,  Sl.j ;  iti  Prance,  SiS; 
oaiuo  oouiUcta  in  the  Homan  CJioroh. 
SIM ;  their  intrignea  in  the  (Ireek 
Church,  412;  aa  miaaitinariea,  4^3  iira., 
683 :  in  Paraguay,  457,  501 ;  In  Cana^, 
468;  anion  If  tbc  InxitioJM,  45'.(;  affaiiint 
the  Mvffttca,  4W> ;  the  Jaa«cniat^  4U6  ; 
downfall  of,  4W  a^g. ;  their  dootriiMW  iu 
inorala,  4W,  nOO:  conduct  of  their  mia- 
aionarica,  SOU ;  tneir  int«rfvr6ai«  In  po- 
litical aflaira,  501 ;  mtomLioD  of.  &i.>8, 
BSa;  acUrity  of,  KH,  .ta,  537,  544 ; 
lirokcu  up  in  Fiauuu,  541 :  in  Switaer- 
land,  548;  in  Tahiti.  .««« 

Jeana,  birth,  K  ;  horn  at  a  oHaJ*.  13 ;  bap- 
ttam,  17:  hta  muiifltry,  CA.  ;  hia  exptto- 
tation  of  death,  1 S ;  hia  reanrreotiao, 
18  ;  ttic  rolatiou  of  his  tdaching  to  the 
Jcwinh  Uw,  2i.  23;  belief  of  ttie  early 
Cbnroh  regarding,  49.    S«e,  alw.  Christ. 

Jewel,  Bp..  »71,  874,  37*1,  STH.  4;il,  4S0 

Jewa,  the,  their  apintiial  anpcnority.  13  ; 
tlwir  diapezaion,  14;  luiyielding' £aitii 


in  their  reliftion.  ».;  their  Xei 
hope,  16.  17;  in  the  middle  afea,  IflX 
108;  aa  philoaopheia,  218;  pervcvntal 
for  apoBwty  in  Bpaln.  880  ;  toleratMl  in 
NewTork,  477;  in  Densutrk,  &i7 ;  ia 
Boredrn,  U:  ;   in  BnaUsd,  551 

Joaohim,  the  Abbot,  215 

Joan  of  Ki^at,  'Ml 

John,  tbo  Apoatle.  18.  82 ;  olinnator  t€ 
hia  t«Mihing,  42 ;  Bpisttaa  and  OompA  oL 
32.4a 

John  Ui«  TUptlrt.  17 

John,  "  tho  Preabyter,"  83 

JohnVIU.,in.  XII,  171.  XV^  Itt, 
170.  XXIL,  biaeont«et  with  Loolant 
Bavaria.  240;  hiaenora,  t6.,ft4S;de»tli, 
24^.  XXTII.,  callatbeCoimcdlofOoft* 
stanc«,  25«f :  depoaed,  357 

John,  uf  En-'land,  )»i,  249 

John  III.,  of  Sweden.  Sl'J 

Juhn  of  Damaacos.  Ltil,  IflS 

John  of  (^xaot.  273 

John  k  I^uoD,  S13 

John  of  Pans,  244 

John  of  Ssliaburv,  215 

Jotin  the  Bteadfaab,  Elaotor  of  Bmxma, 

30i.JHyv.3i5. 818.  aw 

Jobnof  Z4polya,SU 

Johnson,  Francia,  4A1 

Johnson.  Dr.  Samuel.  513,  577,  000 

Johnson,  ft*wiii«>1^  figs 

Jolut.  459 

Joris,  427 

Joaeph,  the  bnaband  of  Mary,  17 

Joseph  ef  Afimatboa,  38,811 

Joseph  It.,  Bmp.  R  IL  K,  504.  ACS 

Joseph  Kuanoel  I.,  of  Portugal,  501 

Joulfroy,  034 

Jorian,  Ul 

Jormlan.  116 

Jnbileea,  papal.  342,  flSQ,  fl(3 

Jadaiam,  the  AloKandrian,  15 

JadaiKiJljE  Cbriatiatia.  24.  35,  97.  U^  14 

Jndae,  the  brother  of  Jeaoa,  S3 

Jnde,  Epistle  oC,  43,  438 

Judoa,  14 

JadBon,  Adoniram.  587. 588,  fiDO^  &M 

Jnlian,  tltr    '  Apostate*'  90,  «1,  101,  |» 

Julian  of  Eclanum,  137 

Julian  de'  ModJai,  865 

Julius  I..  105,  106,131.  IL,  M8L  ase.  347. 

111,317 
JuHtitication,  Panl's  view,  29;  the  sohoat* 

men  on.  222;  Sohweaokfeld  on.  430; 

the  Befonnani  on,   444:    the  Ronaa 

Cathotiea  on,  444  ;  the  ArmiolaM  ea, 

444 :  the  Qoakcn  oa,  409;  Bwedeabois 

on,  609 
Justin  L,  134 
Juatin  Martyr,  46,  48,  TO,  71,  78,  89L  H 

85 
Justinian,  78,  97,  98, 107,  108,  ]»4,  141 

KAjtfi&Li.  the  Jewish,  218,  SSL  801 
Kadi)ah.  153 

Eamehameha  I.,  SOe.    IL,  OB 
Kaat.  Immauiiei,  033L  688 
Karvna,  Uu),  0»1 
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ir«M«,  Jofan,  870,  SOO,  630,  664 
Ken,  Bp..  (M3 

K«iuwi*  ccdtroTrny.  ibs,  443,  687 

Keoiick,  Abp.,  f>37 

Kent,  ■pnsad  of  CluisiiAnit/  to,  117 

KiRnutnder,  ISSn 

KiagBlov,  Ch&rki,  515 

Knight*'  W»r.  the,  3O0 

Knigliihwd,  1*1,  207 

Kruix,  John,  inliiienoecl  by  {UrinfilSS; 
hU  e&dj  oftr«cr.  •'^  ;  r«fnseB  vx  Bng- 
Liah  bituopric,  ib.  ;  ui  exile,  lA. ;  hu  r»> 
tiim,3ri5,  hiHMinfltct  with  Miry  Stnart, 
»aO;  bin  work  ia  Scotland.  St37,  '.VVi;  at 
Frankfort.  1^74;  preiMrc»  a  litarg)-,  4S1 ; 
on  the  Lord'«  Day,  4IH:  hit  la«t  dart, 

Koran,  tlie,  INJ,  414 
Koivinltittm,  th«,  1E>2 
Xmalh,  Charles  P.,  675 
KucouD,  MO,  VtSi 
Kuypcr,  5*6 

L*  CuAisK,  401 

r>acnr(]aire,  IU>R,  A44 

La-liKliui,  of  Nanlea,  251,  2S5 

Larayet.t«.  fiflO 

LkL^mant,  45U 

Lambert.  FrancU,  415 

LamV...th  ArtinleH,  the,  1172,  S8S1,  SOS 

LamcQuaiB.  53l> 

EAnfnno,  *J09;  bU  career,  Sll ;  on  ttm- 

loliBtantiation.  2SA 
Uaglud.  WiUiam.  27$ 
Lanniigo*,  tht>  notionaL  gmwih  of,  378 
L*oai€«anB,  ojiutlc  to  the,  1<B 
I^plaoe  CPIi^eu")<  -1^ 
Urdner,  N..ni3.  ti09 
Lu  Cuwa,  Bwtholomew  de,  ISO,  451 
l*im.  Jotin  k,  31$ 
Lfttfina.FoiirUiOoanoaofthe.lM:  Fifth 

Ooiincil  of  the.  308  a^r,  Itm  dooree  on 

Immortatity,  2^1 
Utimer.  :iM,  3.Vi,  SnO,  481 
Latin  lanfcoaKc  and  onlinnt,  laflneooe  of, 

Bj  renewed  sludy  of,  UTU 
Lattn,  QM  of  in  the  church  aftrrios,  165, 

'JJ7 
Latin  empire  at  CuuitanUoople,  erealioQ 

of.  VM  :  fall  of.  1K)1 
L«titudinarlftnfl.  the,  598  am. 
Lkud,  WiUiain,  ^IT?,  3S0 ;  hiit  career  and 

cpmlnnB,  402 ;  htn  tvTnnnical  proo<^~ 

iogl,  403, 404. 4'>i  ;  bU  ptayor  for  Huck- 

itiirhani,    405 ;    iafluunuo    on  Obilliiig- 

vrortb.  000;  bchewled,  404 
lAtiderdals,  487 
Layalfrtt.*- ,  WW 

Law.     Soo  Ecoleciaafcieal  Law 
I.AW,  William,  hUt,  514,  fiQ6,  tSa 
i.>aurif>t«.  tb«.  5S3 
lAMfUK,  S3 
Leckr, 46a 
Le  Clero.  430,  091 
Lectors.  5n 

LofcTre,  Jacttiiei,  ^\^ ;  bU  ouev,  831 
l^egnaiio,  Battle  of,  L91 


iMbniti,  407;  hbonwrr,  610,  600 

LsioMrtw,  the  Earl  of,  877 

Leigbton,  Rob«rt,  432 

Leipniv,  iliipatation  at,  393, 204;  UidviV* 
Bity  of,  fuiiiided,  ^-JTS 

Leipno  Interim,  the.  317 

Leo  I.,  the  (ireat,  Popft.  protwta  Rona, 
8S :  and  the  Cauocil  of  Cbaloodon.  10& 
107,  1S4  ;  and  the  Ea«t  I]l\Tian  bishops, 
107;  hiawritinKa,  188.  C.  135.  m.. 
159,  Ifla  VITL,  172.  IX.,  17:1.  X^ii 
character.  ^fW;  his  papal  polioy,  270; 
condemn)!  tlie  "Epistlea,'^^^;  and  La- 
ther, ^tl;  alliaaoowithCharlefl  v.,  397, 
298 ;  his  death,  LW.  XIL,  594,  S3& 
XIII..  540.  M8 

Lee  III.,  Koman  emperor.  158 

LM>pi>ld  IL.  Emp.  H.  R.  fi.,606 

Leepold.  of  Tascauy,  505 

LeJi«.  Chulca,  603 

Leuing,  (Qt 

"Leviathan,"  the,  003 

Leydeo,    the    Kugliab   Independanlt  i^ 

4rta 

L;Hiw|utal.  336,  3S7 

Li  ham  us,  110 

Licinim,  HG 

Ligbtfoot,  Bp.,  51,  54 

Lightfont,  John,  43-J,  483 

Limborch,  4311 

Lirahuii  infantum,  22fl;  patmm.  fft^ 

Litaratoro  (mw  Table  of  CoDt«Dt«,  ondir 
Doctrine]  modem,  ■piritof.  64t 

Liturgie*.  growth  of,  liJO;  the  medinraJ, 
£tr  ;  the  English.  :A'S  :  Prntcat«at.  410 
Bfo.  ;  in  the  CatboUu  ApontolioOhuroh, 
5.Vi.     See,  also,  Travor  Book 

linn^vtone.  Z>aTid.  504 

Liraniana,  the,  ooovenioa  o(  166;  tbi 
R«fornifttion  among.  illS 

Locke,  .John.  4*^,  (KXi,  tkW 

Locoa  (see  Clu-ist).  81,  bS,  S4 

LoIlaidB,  the.  374,  :Wfi 

I^mUtd.  Potoj.  214.  21.1,  223.  23S 

LiiiQliard  Ltague,  the.  191.  ll« 

Lombard.,  the.  97.  15S.  IW.  188,  180.  IW 

London  MisBiouary  Suoiety,  the,  686, 60iX 
.ViH.  59.'.,  .Sitfi 

T»ng  I'arliamont,  the.  403  ieg..  564 

Lufu'ii  Day,  tbe  early  obaor*anoe  of,  40^ 
M,  IIW;  WcatminrtoT  Croeds  on,  406; 
Milton  on,  4-15 :  the  Hefonners  on,  448 ; 
ill  PuriUD  New  Eogland.  4tt8 

Loril'it  Sapper,  early  celebratioo  of,  37, 
41,30.  tJM;  the  ApoKtolio  Fathvrs  on, 
84 ;  Hanukok's  remark  on  the  early  fona 
Of,  it>.;  later  doctrine  of.  14'i.  IGO; 
RatramnoB  on,  179 ;  the  scboolmeD  on, 
2ai  325  :  Luther  on,  SOW  ;  Zwingli  on. 
A.;  HcLanohtboaon,  315;  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artiolfls,  3S6  ;  Engliah  Rcformaa 
on,  371 ,  :!7>J  :  lAod  on,  4(19  1  tbe  R^fona- 
era  on,  447 ;  the  IrTiogitcs  on,  506; 
Tisotarians  on.  fi30.  (Ud 

Lorenio  de*  Medtci,  305,  2ti6,  370 

LothaJr.  Roman  enp.,  187 

Lutbaii  IL.  170 

LoUe,  OM 
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Louia,  (li«  Piona,  Roman  onp.,  103, 168, 

178 
Lonia  of  Bantuk,  Bm^  H.  O.  B.,  346, 

Loau  IX^  of  Ptnnoe,  IC6  ;  his  cmaadeiL, 
W\  •  hii  duth,  ib.  ;  iii*  PngiDiktio 
Bancnon.  'J(ti;  bU  charsoter,  2K]  ; 
oraoniicd,  IMl.  XI. ,  »».  XU^  307 
■«.  Xni,401.  XIV..  488,  mjMM. 
4»i,  4^  SOO,  543.  XVL,  BS&  XVUl, 
534 

Loaia  Philippe,  %28,  SSS 

Louift  tba  German,  170 

Lonia  n,  of  Hongmxj,  314 

Louia  of  Aii)(Mi,  3bl 

Louia.  Phnoe  of  Condc,  8B&  a«i/. 

Loaia  of  NaMan.  Coont,  S43 

LoiUM  of  Haroy,  »3I,  £B3 

Lonroif),  408 

Love-feaata.  37,  40.  67 

Low  Cbaroh  partj.  ibo,  aKMBdant,  600; 
later  Matory  of,  (CIS 

Lovola.  Ignatiais  SfW,  397,  413 

LdWk.  thp  rCeFamtatiua  at,  311 

Lucar.  Cyril,  413 

Loaioa  I. ,  Bp.  of  Roma,  49.    IL,  Pope,  1 S8 

LOeke,  nQ7 

LncTctia  Bargia,  267 

Laidipr.  l.'U 

liOltprand.  1&S 

Luke.  26 ;  Qorniel  of,  48 

Lull.  Raymond,  167,  S17,  318 

LalhtH,  IM 

Lnthardl,  t\2H 

Lutli«r.  Murtin.  on  luadobt  to  Aus^atioe, 
137;  his  rrlationa  to  Oooam.  972;  to 
Weuel,  :^76;  to  ^vonorola,  1?77:  t« 
Taular,  278.  291  ;  tiw!  l»r«  of  tha  R-f. 
ormstioa.  09U ;  hia  «arly  life,  tft..  91)1 ; 
hia  nlifpoua  expcrivnoe,  291 ;  xppcMm 
Tletul,  ifi.:  bin  the-ca,  »r2;  and  Ijto 
Z.,  39CJ:  tiiapiUatiuii  at  Lcipikio,  'J'Ji ; 
hia  "Addrraa"  and  "Babylonian  Cap- 
tiritT,"  SHM ;  rxnoniTaanioat«d,  ift.; 
bum's  tlio  papal  ItuU,  ■:\f> ;  at  tha  Diet 
of  Wonna,  2V7 ;  in  bha  Wartbiug,  WH, 
999;  bistrandaUon  of  the  Bible,  309; 
InfluenoA  on  thn  German  tnn^d  M., 
9\fi',  atopa  the  trouble  at  WitteDDers, 
399 ;  rt-latious  wiUi  the  Kniglita,  8<X> ; 
attitndfl  toward  tho  Pe<ajuiTit«'  revolt, 
901 ;  hia  marriage,  ib.,  'M-i;  hia  writ- 
iasa,  3  '3 ;  oontroTcrsy  witb  Hi-nxj 
VIIL,  ift.;  Ilia  cnntrov«r«v  with  Kia»- 
mua,  S03,  fUH;  Granaeb'ii  picture  of, 
804;  hJBOontrover^y  witb  tiic  tiwisa  on 
the  [jord'a  tapper,  »nr>,  S09,  »I0  ;  atti- 
tada  toward  the  Diet  of  Angaburg,  SQfi ; 
ooimtfltuBoea  the  Levno  of  Brouoald, 
800 ;  oompand  with  SEwingU,  806,  809 ; 
hia  laat  dajra  and  d«atb,  815:  later  ro- 
tationa  with  Mokuchlhon.  !)1fi,  816; 
eatiinate  of.  :ll6;Col6ridK«and  DtilUng- 
CT  oo,  SIR ;  coinparod  with  Calvin, 
itHK  8*JI.  Jtfl-i;  bin  wiiie  influCTice.  «14,  , 
ft4«i,  3tH  ;  oo  th«  powers  of  Ihe  laity  in 
Cburch  aflain,  414  ;  on  Church  and 
&tat«,  41  &  i  on  marriago,  410  \  pr«paree  I 


mannala  of  wnrahip,  490 ;  a  hyna* 
writer,  421  43:2 ;  aa  a  dooirit»l  leaohw 
433;  attacka  Ariatotla.  496;  en  A* 
oaooo,  488,  489;  on  the  hamaa  z 
44<> :  on  the  aConenMB^  44S  ;  oo  _ 
)>aptjani.  440;  on  th«  Lord'a  Dar, 
hia  attittiile  toward  mianotia,  401 
influenoe  va  Wealoy.  SIS 

Lutheraniam,  how  aiatLiigQiah«d  {ran 
CalTinimi,  433 

LatfaeraDa,  the;,  oallad  Prot«aUat«,  3(M  ; 
b  Poland,  S18 ;  la  Hnacmiy,  814 ;  ia 
Bualand,  SG3 ;  thalr  treatmant  of  the 
exilea  from  Endand,  379  ;  tbeir  ialel- 
•raoea,  408;  Ueir  polity.  414;  tfaair 
idoaa  oo  wocahip.  419;  their  CDnBa, 
4S0:  tbeitfwtfnU.  16.  431 ;  Uwirdaa. 
trinea.  aouioea  o£,  4S8,  434  ;  oo  tiie  p«r- 
aoa  of  Chriafc,  443 ;  oo  grace,  A. ;  oo 
Jnatificatiou,  444 ;  on  peraewianet, 
445 ;  oo  the  Lurtl'a  Supper,  447 :  later 
history  of,  54U.  W7;  ia  D.  8.,  574,  87Sw 
58S 

Dltkun.  tm 

Lulten,  Battle  of,  410 

Lybia,  tribaa  of,  apread  of  Ohiiatianity 
to,  98 

Lyona,  Chnxob  in,  45,  48 


Ui.Ckri.xr,  433,  48S,  491 

MachiavellLSBl 

Mackcmie,  FraooiB.  STl 

MaekinkMh,  466,  6il3.  (BO 

Madanaoar,  Prot«Mtant  muMona  a.  BB 

Uadiai,  PraoocKo  and  Roaa.  54A 

MadiaoD,  Jamea,    Bp  of   Virriaii^  S6& 

Mailinon,  James,  Prfaideat,  500 

Madrid,  treaty  of,  316 

Maffit.  J.  N..678 

"  Ms^pharx  Ceatnriea,"  the,  48S 

Magic.  3^.1>.  479 

Magifttcr.  Plortu,  179 

Magiatraoy,  Ihe  oavil.  ita  aatlkaritr.  4faa 

Refbrmeta  oo,  447;  the  IliiUnwil  MilH 

and  the  Baptiata  on,  A. 

lagyara.  the,  ItVt 
Mahan.  Aaa,  614 
Maimotiiilea,  MoNea,  218 
Maiotcuoa,  .Madame  da,  498 
Mair  John,  !!i54 

"  Malabai  cuatoma,"  the,  AGO,  68^  «63 
Malan,  Ct^nar,  54!^ 
Mallet.  6U0 
Man.  uatiLTs  of.  the  achoolroen  on,  33D; 

ainfulneaa  oi,  the  Kefurmera  oo,  441, 

443.     See,  alao,  Adam,  Sin 
Mandasuia.  77 
MandcriUe.  a.  606 
Manfred,  199 
Mani.77 
Maniohjeiam.  77,  7>i ;  in   Frwtea^  fll 


1 


Manning.  GaidiiuU,  631 

Man»el7H.  L,633 

Manaticld,  Lord.  660 

Marburg,  conference  at,  301^  810 

Maroion,  77,  79 

Marooa  Aureliaa,  10,  7t|  U 
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Mvnrot  of  MaoItaMth,  348 

Mkinuvt  of  Nftture,  319,  S31,  3S3,  8SG 

Uunret  of  Parma.  842,  S4a 

lUriuus41» 

Marigiuoo,  Battle  oL  370 

HadL  Gospel  of.  43 

HaronitiM,  the,  135,  558,  SflS 

Marot.  Clom'-nt,  :CH.  :185,  M. 

Manjuoiuu  lalanJa,  5if7 

Harq^uvtte,  429 

Hamate  unoiic  the  eart;  Olixiatiana,  flO 
0S;  Ujo  wcho-jTnwn  on,  '.KM ;  how  lookml 
npoD  by  the  LuthorAiia,  416 ;  in  Pan- 
too  Kuw  Bncland,  -367 

KanhaU  College,  57& 

Hacahnun,  &W 

Huullo  Fidao.  3«0 

XaoUiiu  of  Padua,  947.  371,  861 

Martin  IV.,  200.  -itb.     V.,  359,  260 

Martin.  St..  ihriDO  of,  140 

Mortj-a,  Huury,  "iOS 

Martyr.  P«tcr,  bis  flareer  in  Italv,  36K  ; 
fl«M  from  Italy.  899 ;  In  England.  308 

Martyr*,  the  aarly,  nombet  of,  SO ;  iu- 
eraadng  voneiation  of,  68 

Mary,  tbe  mother  of  Jecoa,  17,  IS ;  wor- 

iiilp  of,  118.  iflo.  236,  aoR  as6.  Ma 

Mary,   "  Blcwly   QaAcn."  348;    reatores 
OatboliciMm,   35'J ;  marriea   Philip  XL, 
860;    pemcoutee  thfn   Prot«stant«,    i/tr, 
bur   luM   of    ioAueuoe,    litil,    '^&i ;    hot  I 
death,  ;WJ 

Mary  Stuart.  Q.  of  Soot«,  pnjpo»w>d  mar-  ! 
ziage  with  Etllwani  VL ,  SM,  STj?  ;  mur-  I 
ri«3  to  tbe  Dauphin  of  Prano-.  SI*),  'jr,l, 
SaS;  hmix  to  tb«  ScoltiRli  throav,  Se.S ;  i 
death  of  bar  hoRband,  'St'iD-,  returns  to 
ScotUnd,  if>.  ;  hti  conQiot  witb  Kuoz, 
U).  ;   b«r  roarriaKe  with    Damley,    tA. ; 
with  Dothwi>l],  ■.i&l ;  abdic-at«M,  U>. ;  6e«a 
to  England,  ib.  ;  hor  titio  to  ba  reoog* 
ni«ed,  ;!7U  ;  b«hoad*d.  STl 

Mary  of  Gui-e.  MIT. 

Maryland.  e.-irly  law*  of,  AdS ;  early  vbU- 
pous  uolicy  of,  47t) 

Masoa,  John  M.,  f>~i 

MaaaaobuMtu  settled,  463.  464  ;  politioal 
eotubitnftioa,  5M  ;  repeals  laws  affainat 
Butiilt,  eto.,  560  ;  missionary  zeal  of, 

llliiim,  oriffin  nf  the  term,  M ;  for  tba 
dMd.  100;  private.  Kll  ;  n>l»tkm  uC 
tranaiiba  tan  lint  ion  to,  3^.  300 

Mother,  Cntt.m,  481>.  4Si,  604 

Hatbvr,  IulTOubc,  440 

Matilda,  ConntoK-i  of  TnnranT,  187 

MatOda,  mother  of  OtU.  1,.  '£» 

Matthew,  ijOKiMil  of,  4^1;  received  by  tbe 
Bbiooites,  i5 

Matthew  of  Paris,  196 

Matthew.  "  Father,"  &Sl 

Matthias,  tbe  Apoatlc.  18,^19 

Matthias,  Romao  emp.,  40b 

Matthias  of  Jutow,  IfTS 

Manrtce,  Prinoe  of  Orange,  407,  439 

Manrioe,  Duke  of  Saxony,  31&,  317,  »m 

Maorioe,  P.  D..  633,  640 

ilaDm  (St.  Mani),  1L& 


Manma.  TUbantu,  17V 

MazvntitiK,  87 

Maxim  lao  us, -V) 

MaximUian  I,  Emp.  U.  a  E.,  Sn&,  3B& 

ai»,  aw.    11.,  «K> 

Iffawiiwniaw  JoKcph  L.  of  BtrarU,  SOS 

Maximilian.  Dnke  of  Bavaria.  4ti8,  409 

MaximUian,  ^'  Hinp.  of  Mexioo,"  fi41 

Maxfminim,  the  Thraciao,  40 

Maxwell,  Clerk,  61« 

May,  5.Vi 

Mayflower,  tbo.  4&8,  463 

Maxann,  4i>.\  4(*3 

MauuEii.  im,  544 

"  McAll  Misaioa,"  tbe,  544 

McMahun.  Ml 

Meadfl.  William.  M9 

Mcaux,  thv  Rvfiirmation  at.  S31 

MediisrKl  religinn,  iibaraot«ristio«of,397, 

2^  :^*9-.  oatbolicinn.  336 
Modioi,  the.  2tt:.,  SOa,  376,  3n 
Mebeniet  Ali,  V-S 
Melanchthon,  Philip.  390;   profeuor  at 

Wittenberg,  ^^■,  drawe  np  the  Angs- 

btugCoiifeaUOD.SlVV;  at  RAtiRbr>n.!ir4 ; 

later  relatioiu  with  Liith«r,  lil5.  Sl6; 

latftr  Tiew  on  thf  Lord'e  Supper.  315; 

bis  ftiendship  for  Calvin,  SiJ,  334 ;  ap- 

Srovra  the  condemnation  of  Servntus, 
iT;  n«[pd  to  come  to  P(iri«,  S38 ;  to 
Kugland,  liM,  .^'>U;  on  EpiHro|>aOY.  S73; 
hi«  inllocnco  in  Italy,  iH4;  on  Ptolee- 
tanti«ni  iu  Italy.  3>3 ;  hittcd  by  tbe 
Lutherans,  4UH ;  and  tbe  Creek  Chnrch, 
41l!;  on  cxjnncctlotiufCtn>rch  and  State, 
415;  as  an  orgamzcr,  416;  as  sdootrinal 
teacbfr,  42^1.  4'J4 ;  his  mannalii  of  in- 
Ktnzction,  436;  on  the  bi-ing  of  God, 
44^f ;  on  tbe  'IVinity,  441 ;  influence  in 
Amtiica,  ■')76 

Melville.  An-lrow.  SSS,  306,  897,  899 

Klnudiottiit  oidcrs,  the^  301 

Menno  Simonia,  426 

Mconoaltes,  the.  436.  IV» 

Merit,  idea  of,  6&,  S'i?;  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by.  333;  tr^aanryflf,  33n,  SOS; 
the  BicfomivrK  on,  445 

Mesniah.  expectation  nf  a,  16,  17 

.Metafibra:«tcii,  Sinin>n,  ISl 

Motapbysics.  modem,  founded,  437 

.MethodiRm.  orijfin  of.  Sia,  .M.l  trij.  ;  tym 
of  its  i>rcachiag.  FiSl  :  growth  of,  Iks  * 
effect  of  on  ArrainianiiiTn.  4^'W> 

Uethn-iists.  the  origin  "f.  Mr*  nrq.  ;  origin 
uf  tbe  Utrin,  5|il :  or^^auizAtion  of.  518  ; 
in  U.  a.,  r>7fi ;  their  mlstdonaries  r*8A, 
588.  591.  695.  697 

MethodtiiK,  ]M 

Metropolitan  bithops,  67.  104 

Mettcmich.  .'.SJ 

Mexlim,  tbe  ttpani^  in,  456;  tbe  Pran- 
deoftOl  in,  450,  457;  tbe  CTburoh  at 
RocMfn,  5S3 

Meyer,  637 

Miofaael  III.  ITT 

Michael  Ang.lo. »».  368 

Miohael  Cnrnlarine,  177 

.Uiuhael  of  Ceaena,  946 
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laollMU^R^l 

HicxauwuiD  Uluult,  507 

Middle  Ktjffa,  ]7& ;  ebmimotaiirtiai  of,  S37 

Middleton.  ConTen,  606 

Mikwiu.  tlic.  4» 

Uilc  Act,  tb«,  487 

Militi,  374 

Mill,  John  Stuart.  60fi,  633 

Millcnury  I'otition.  tlie,  397 

MilleimiAl  kuij^iiom,  84 

MUIa,  SamneL  587 

Uiiinui,  339.  083 

MilDcr,  JoMpb,  523 

MiltilJ,  2»i 

Milton,  John,  404,  4»4.  435 

MiniBteni,  jtrimitiYe  parity  of,  53 

MiriutiuB  Felix,  71 

Mirad*  |>lay«,  Uio,  239 

>Iiimc)««,    defitiitioa    of,    »10-    the    So- 

oinians  on,  4^}1  :  dimied  by  to*  DaiaU, 

eOS;  Wootatoo'B  ihmry  oLflOfi;  Hqidh 

on,  007,  fWe;  Pauliu  oa,  iS3  ;  StraoM 

on,  OSS,  630 
Mira<<lM,  niediaival,  140,  239 
HiHiana,   tbo  oaily   Chrutian,  45  wy.  ; 

niedinval,    146  mo.,   lOtI  aey. ;    in  tlta 

fint  tgo  of  tb«  Haformatioo,  449  mv-  : 

modare,  683  acf. ;  ohaUalia  to,  Sm ;  re- 

Hulta  of,  SW 
"  Moderates,"  the,  554,  6S6 
Mo(i<>iitiiji.  101 
Moetilcr.RW 
Moffat.  RobtMi..  6(H 
Mohamincd.    hi*    car«er,   163,    15S ;   4ha 

fii^lit  of  (Hegira],  l.'iS;  liii  dnth.  153; 

hie  teaciiing,  t-Vi 
MofaamnKKlaiiiain,  Hm  of,  153  w^. ;  rapid 

nro^ma   of,   154 ;   in  Bpain,   ]R0 ;  in 

Peraia«  107;  mediaral  bortihty  to.  331 ; 

later  adTanoo  of,  44(i ;  in  India,  S89 
Mohannnedana,  this,  attempts  to  ooovsrti 

107 
Molannii,  407 
Molina.  442 
Molinista,  ihs,  443 
Molino*.  4?fi:  his  o&reet,  ttS 
Monarch iamam,  81 
MomutfTJi*,  nri^n  of,  113:  multitude  of, 

SSI;  sup|)r«st«d  in  Kai;land.  8M.  SM; 

io  France,  &^  ^  in  Ucmtauy  and  Spain, 

MoDasticiam.  sonroMof.  HI;  inthoWesi, 
114. 115;  lielenccB  of,  rt«.,  110:  decay  of, 
17R;  mwliu-ral  ivviral  of,  303  »aj. 

Monguls,  th«,  attempts  to  oonvert.  10& 
lOf 

Honioa.  110,  120 

Monmontb.  Duke  of,  480 

Monod.  AilolF.  MS 

Monod.  Pri'dmo,  M3 

HonopnytitcA,  the,  134 

HoDoth«-lit4*  controrrrsy,  134 

MoDtatgno.  Michel  de.  4311 

MonUlctiibert,  K)&,  543 

Monlanisin.!Wi,  8.1 

MontAiinii,  H& 

Mout^  Oanino,  Tnooaatery  at,  115 

Moutft>rt,  Simun  de,  IM 


'  Uoalgomcry,  J.,  flS4  

Jiotitmorenei,  tbt  CoostaUs,  8K,  S8S 

Uoatnal.  foiindM,  457 

Mcrmlitiea,  th*.  ^V 

lloraU,  in  the  Aacnstan  ^(«,  U,  13; 
among  the  early  Christians,  50,  00,  81 ; 
in  Period  UL,  110;  in  the  Middb 
A«M,  337.     For  tbcQtv  of,  mc  aUuoa 

MorBTia,  OathoUa  iifltiop  in,  SSB 

Moravians,  the,  ooBversioii  of,  104 

Horariana,  tbc.  at  Rermhot,  M5,  506; 
tbeir  oreanisatiuD,  MT ;  their  rolatioQ 
to  Wesley,  510,  517,  518 ;  in  AmeoM, 
678 ;  their  minifioary  acUrity,  6M,  SOO 
«0f.;  infloenoe  of,  6W 

More,  Uannah.  S33 

Mora,  Henry,  4^  fiSO,  008 

Mare.  Tbomaa.  a^,  383,  StM,  80S.  853,  SSS» 

Morgan,  Tbomaa,  000 
Mnnnana,  Iha,  661,  583 
Morone.  366.  WO 
Moirieon,  Bobext,  501 
Hnrtol  sina,  141 .  836, 330 ;  the 

on.  445 
Matheita,  681 

HQhldorf.  battles  of.  34n.  SI6 
MQhlenban,  Henry  Mclchlnr.  674 
Mflhlenberg,  WUham  A..  500 
M6Uer,  JuCue,  ftJT,  ft)7.  088,  640 
Mannter.  distnrbanoea  ai,  814 
Mliii;c[.  Thomas.  801,  485 
Murray.  Barl  of,  3«6>  807«  8M 
Humy,  John,  617 
Miirtun.  4.8 
Huxic,  cbiiicb,  65,  181 
MutiauQs,  '-Hii 
MvRtery  playa,  the,  330 
Mynlivs,  the.  377,  406,  MO 

NAABSKItl,    79 

Nantea,  Edict  of,  S40,  404 

Naples.  196.  351.  S«7.  386.  600,  S03 

Napoleon  L,  509  sev-.  54.^  IIJL,  IBl 
M(i.  Ml,  54a 

NationaiiKm.  rise  of  tbo  aptrit  oi,  940 

Navarro,  853 

Nanreons,  74 

Neandor,  097,  040 

Neoroinanoy.  479 

Nc«lariuB,  lOS 

Nerroen,  the  Amerioan,  SOS 

Neocmiah,  14 

Nero.  31.  33 

Neira,  40 

Keatorian  enntrotmy,  thcLlSO,  118 

Nesbtriana.  the,  rise  at,  188 :  tbatr  Mfa- 
lionariea,  166;  Protectant  aUvmiite  to 
reform,  50S 

NestoriiiD,  VQ 

NetbcrlandH,  the  Iteformatlon  in,  841 
»eq. ;  becomea  Calviniiiia  341 ;  at- 
tempts of  GbarlBs  V.  to  lepitm.  <6.^ 
343 ;  of  Philip  IL .  MS  sra.  ;  ontbarat 
of  ioonoclasra,  344;  Alws  eraeltieat, 
lb.  ;  OAlviniaU  in,  aoaisted  tij  ■^— 
hetb.  3^3:  AnabaptiaU  in,  4H;  ■». 
aion&ry  actirity  in.  S6& 
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New  Kngland.  two  cIamm  of  PnriUn  Kt- 
Uov  in,  4£i> ;  eaaiy  cdocMtion  in,  467 ; 

witebcnft  deliKunn  in,  -iTJ  *f<j.  ;  iit*t« 

ofrdifkiniu,  in  the  eigbtaenth  century, 

Uw4 
Xow  EDgUad  th«ologv,  the,  611  teq. 
2fow  Hftven  Oolony,  the,  politioal  cyrtem 

of.  4C5.  5li4  ;  QQitcd  with  the  Connecti- 

otit  Colony,  406 
I  Now  Kobridea,  5ti7 
"  New  Jeniulem  ChnrcK"  the,  60!> 
"  New  Ijshte,"  tbe.  5%  SOT,  6L;i 
New  PUtooiam.  IS,  SI8 
N«w  8ahool  Preebyteriuis,  562,  571,  S7S, 

588.614 
New  Tcatament,  the,  origin   o£,   48,  4i, 

70 
New  York,  MTeritT  of  courta  in,   460; 

the  BpUoopk)  Cbvoh  eeUblUbed  in. 

477  ;  ine  Hcfurmed  Chuzob  in,  ib. 
Now«U,  Samuel,  &WJ.  WO 
Newnuui.  J.  H..  113,  l^tS.  336,  SSO,  630, 

64H 
Newton,  Sir  IsMtc.  433.  40S 
Newtoa.  John,  &S3.  633.  664 
Newton  Spminarv,  WVl 
Niow.  CoiiDcil  of,  101.  119.  130;  woond 

ConncU  of,  135 
Nioene  Creed  formed.  ISO ;  leafflrnied, 

181 :  tbe  text  of,  133 
Nichol«  L.  Pope.  hi»CM*er.  170,  177, 190; 

»Dd  the  BiilKAruuDK,  I  n4.  238 ;  im  u«e  of 

torture,  ass.    11.,  173.  174.    V..reit«ret 

CBpal  aiilliority  ftnd  nplendor,  3)t:f,  *J!7ti  ; 
ewaila  the  ckptare  of  Co&stuitinople. 
364 
Nlcholu  I.,  of  Ruuia.  557 
NicKoUs  von  Honthmm,  SOi 
Nicla».  Henry.  427 
Niebohr,  047.  648 
Nightinit&lc.  Floreooe,  650 
NiailtBns,  in  Eauu^  GG7 
Nikon.  657 
NitAL-htitaas,  SOO 
Niuwih,  62T 

Noochinn  preeepte.  the,  10 
Nofaili.  RoWt,  465 
NobiinftgA,  455 
Nogaret.  WUliam.  !M3.  343 
NoTninjdiKm,  210.  311,  318,  371.  2S0 
NoLQe.  IIU 

Norbert.  FAthet.  600,  GOl 
N/Sntlingpn,  Battle  of,  410 
NoritiuiK,  the,  nrnvetadDn  of,  163, 164 
Norri",  John,  HKf 

Northumberland,  tbe  Dnko  of.  S57.  359 
Nartliunibria  bcoomea  Cbriatian,  148 
Norton,  Andraws,  610,  617 
Nult.  Samuel,  W7,  600 
Novatiana.  A8,  lOO 
Nowell,  Alexander,  376 
Nona,  tha,  preonrsnni  of,  62 
Ntirembcrg,  DioU  at,  .SfM) 
NnrambBS,  Peace  of,  306 

Obbbliv  theoloffT,  014, 615 
Obookiah,  fiOS 


Oooam,  Wmianj  of,  906,  316.  318,  347 
280,3.^,440;  bia  oareer,  271,  374 

Oooamiat^  the,  'JfTi 

OooaaionaJCoTLformity  Bill,  the,  510 

Oehino,  Bernardino,  »%&,  345,  38» 

Odoaoer,  07 

Oecotampadiua,  S&O,  487 

Olaf  (Lapking),  163 

"OldCaJrJQiata."  the  663 

"  Old  Catbolios,"  the,  Nt6,  980 

"OM  Subool"  Pnebytenana,  Uul  S7l 
572,  588,  614 

Olin,  HtephcD,  578 

Olivetan.  Pctor,  819 

Olmcdo,  Hartholomrf  de,  496 

Oncken,  M7 

Oneiimaa,  SO 

Onlolosieftl  aipunent,  the,  919,  330 

Ooetenee,  646 

Ophitea,78 

OnUiry  of  Dirino  Lore,  the,  884 

0^doa]^  161    a33 

Ordination,  ij36 

Organ,  the,  430,  431 

OrW  «^  40.  67,  73,  SI,  83,  68.  8^  80 

Ormnsd,  96 

OrouiiH.  139 

Oxiandrr,  ^M,  434 

Ostandrum  conttOTaray,  the,  4M 

Offt«tm,H5 

Oiwald.  148 

Oawin,  148 

Olfried.  J  76 

Otha  L,  Rmp.  H.RB..  171,  ITSv  936.  m. 
I7a     IV..  102,  198 

Otranto.  366 

Otterbein.  Philip,  570 

Otto,  liiihou  of  Bamberg,  105 

Ovando,  450 

Owen,  John,  434,  601 

OxenatJera,  478 

Oxford,  origin  of.  310;  r^ligiooa  tone  of, 
in  the  eightevDtb  century,  51S;  the 
Tractariao  movement  at,  550,  ^30 

Pacoa,  B3S 
PMbeoiiaa,  118 

Panniam,  nriTal  of  nndor  Joliao,  90, 
tfrrdM«yof,Oe 

Palatiiuito,  the,  409 

Fklatine,  the  Elector,  SOfi,  400 

Pkleario,  RiartvTdom  of,  90O 

Pa]eolog«B,  Joiin,  ^63 

PaleNtine,  the  Chruitiana  drifen  from,  SOt 

Paloy.  William,  608,  610 

Palfrey   J.  C,  475 

Paino„  Thomas.  607 

Pallaiiub,  legend  of,  00 

PallaTicini,  4Sfl 

Palmer.  Kay.  664 

Palmeraban,  &45 

Palm  Stinday,  110 

Pantannux,  73 

Pantheism,  318,  327;  of  Bruno,  437;  af 
BpioouL  (d. ,  438 ;  more  raoent,  (Ei6 

Papacv,  the  f nee  Rome,  See  of),  origin  «t, 
KXi,  ha»ed  on  the  primaoy  of  Fetes, 
106;  growth  favurod  by  political  oir- 
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enmitaiWM.  107 :  vabwnTisat  to  Jiu- 
tloUn,  108 ;  tmrly  powet  of  in  Enslutd, 
14V :  reUtiOD  lo  tne  Kutero  vnoeroim, 
157,  ISB,  1S9;  rrlrtioti  to  tba  Butsm 
Oboroh,  1A8:  rabtum  to  the  Itenka, 
156,  159 ;  roktioD  to  the  nstond  B»- 
ntui  ampin,  l&S,  100,  \tiS;  inHosnee  of 
in  BeoaUr  sfTura,  1^ :  cluois  of  m1- 
TftDOed  by  tbo  pa«u<lo-Uidoruii  daor*- 
tala,  ISO;  tnr  Um  doiuUoa  of  Ooiutan. 
iine,  170:  dming  th«  pornoormor,  171 ; 
nUtion  to  thelJMy  Bom»n  Rmpire, 
ib.  :  ntiktion  to  Henry  III.,  ITS,  ftUi- 
«noa  with  Robert  <<uuu»r(l.  ITi;  qu&r- 
t«l  wilb  the  tiMteiQ  Chui«b,  177; 
Qngoty  VlL'ft  theory  of,  IS^;  atnuiElo 
witb  tJie  KiDpire  almtit  the  rigbt  ofin- 
TMtifciu«,  IM  sftj. ;  effeol  oi  tbe  c*u- 
MdMupoD,]^,  19-J;  coDtMt  with  Fred. 
1.,  18W,  190, 101 ;  Innownt  HI.'i  theory 
«£,  ItU;  oonbmi  witb  Fred.  II.,  IM 
ug. ;  proteotcd  by  tbe  LiombRrd  eitm, 
197;  extortion  o<  196,  109.  Vtt,  M0; 
effeot  of  tbe  foil  of  the  HohoootAnfou 
upon,  900;  hw  of  poww,  id. ;  Btfeetad 
by  the  rue  of  aktiouliam,  MO;  deeUil* 
ot,  id.,  9«5;  eiulkvod  to  nsitoe,  045; 
Oooutt  on,  SM7 :  Haralliiu  on.  ib. ; 
wflftkeood  by  tb«  oootaefc  witb  Louia  oi 
BatuU,  9i6 :  n^»tM  in  KngUnH,  'i40 ; 
tte  jroAt  wbiim  in,  250  u^.  ;  Wyclif 
im,  Wi;  GereoD  od,  '.M,  'JTA;  ettampts 
to  refono,  QM  k^.  ;  reetot«d  by  Uw> 
tin  v..  a5V:  ravlvid  of  under  NicboUe 
Y.,2QS'  an(I«tPiusIL,:M.8>ir>:erow' 
inf  weaiciifMi  uf,  3S6 ;  morftl  ^l  of,  305 

21 ;  ErutimH  OD,  38».  9U ;  TbomA> 
on  on.  'i^ :  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  3H7 ;  Lnthw  on,  b94  ;  po- 
litioal  policy  of,  f*Tor«  the  Itofonna- 
tion,  eW,  S(H,  310,  3V1 ;  T«lationt  of 
with  Henry  VIIl..  »47  jm.  -  *riLh  BUi*- 
bcDi.  .11)3;  toiivof,  revived,  8l^;r««tors- 
tian  nf.  thronffb  the  influonee  ol  lh« 
Juuiu  uid  nf  the  Ooaooil  of  TVnnk, 
3SB ;  bow  rvjtartliMl  in  Pitritan  England, 
46t;  lou  oipobtioel  power  oonKqucoi 
WKin  theKerannatinQ,  411  ;  BeUjuTDine 
on,  435,  «M;  the  Hcforinen  on.  445; 
eonSict  of  with  Louih  XIV.,  4l4;  oon- 
demna  th«  JoanitA.  .VH),  Xt2,  SOS;  oon- 
fliot  with  Jmwuh  II..  Su4,  tM;  rcetorod 
ooJer  Pius  VLI..  ^3'^;  ecpooMM  abeola- 
tism,  <&.,  MS.  See,  UM,  oodet  the  mv- 
•rml  popM 

Fft|ilM,TO 

Pknaleto,  the,  99,  78 

ftnpi  V  *^'  Bpaniih  in,  457  :  the  Cath- 
olic miMtonanes  in,  (^..  .Wl 

Puavaa,  the,  Xavicr  among,  4SS 

Paradiee.    See  Heaven 

Pluia,  Unireniity  of,  the,  origin  of,  309, 
810 ;  aitenipU  to  heal  tbe  gnmt  Bcuum, 
S53.  ',^1,  'iS4:  iU  oonA.M-vatiam.  380; 
opfMMie^  thu  Reformation,  '619,  330 

ParV  Bdwanli  A.,014 

Parker,  Mattb«w,  S7B.  37(V  ST? 

Parker,  TbaodnE^  fll7 


ParliamcBt,  tlie  Bncliah,  aab—i  ■  taut  l« 
Henry  VTH.,  SSO 

Panna,  the  JciniiU  expelled  CroiD,  MB 

ParMUam,  OS,  509 

Panona,  Leri,  009 

Paaodi,  49G,  4W,  fiOO 

PlMibal  IL,  IM,  187 

Paaofaaaiaa  Bailbcrtua.  179 

Paaaan,  Troaiy  of,  4(lti,  417 

Paaaover,  the,  kept  by  cauiatiana,  40 

Partoral  epietta,  the,  30 

Patriarch,  the  tenn,  57,  105 

Patnarobatee,  tha,  naa  of,  IM,  106 

Patrick,  flt,  06 

Patrick.  Bp.,  599 

Patiimony  of  St.  PsUr.    Sea  Qtmim  of 
the  Church 

PatripaaiianJHn,  St 

PatroDa«e,  IM,  .VVI.  5.%5 
:  Paiteaon.  John  ColeridgcunOT 

Paul,  hi*  oouverston,  21 ;  mimkmun 
Joimeya,  3fi,  37 ;  on  the  freedoBt  and 
nnlvenaUty  of  tbr  gospel,  S3 ;  hi*  nl»- 
tioD  tothe"piilar  "apostlea,  (A. ;  hi* 
nUtioD  to  ibe  decree  of  the  apoMcdio 
eoimdl.  34  ;  at  ▲ntiooh,  3R  ;  ehamDlar- 
ietioB  of  his  preaching,  3B ;  ~ 
■peoting,  SS,  88  ;  type  of  hi* 
43;  at  Jezoaaleai,  38 ;  at  Rem*,  9: 
deaUi,  ». 

Pan]  n.,  365.  tn.,hUaMeBaiaD,S8a;  hit 
reliflotu  policy,  386 ;  deposea  Heaa 
VIII..  350 ;  lanetJoai  tbo  Jr«ait  orda* 
SH7;  oalle  the  oounetl  of  Trc-nt.94j; 
qnarrels  with  CharU*  V.,  Slfi,  317; 
traaafer*  the  oounctl  of  Tnrat  to  Bo- 
logna, »17.  IV.  (mo  Carmfla)  bia  de- 
mauda  on  Bngland,  391 ;  dagtadae  Pole, 
»62;  bU  attitode  towmrda  BUnbalh. 
8U'.';  IntroducM  tbe  Itnles,  300;  bit 
hatrod  of  tbe  Bpaoiarda,  391 ;  poia  aa 
end  to  nepotism,  Sti ;  tun  daala.  99CIL 
S03.     v.,  411.413,488 

Phnlioiao*.  tbe.  108 

Panliana.  147,  148 

Pauliia,Q88 

Paria,  battle  of,  396 ;  aoratf  oC,  MO 

Pearson.  John,  4.13.  448 

Peaaanta,  the  Gemum.  condiiioa  ol^ 
reToUof,  801,  41fi,4i5 

Pfldo-bapifeU,  the,  U3 

Pebgiao  eontrorcrsy,  the,  130,  IB 

Fela^OJi,  hie  career,  13S  a^. 

Pcpanoa,  origiaof,59;  aratRnatued,  100; 
aniangtheOennaDft,  1(>I1 ;  Oir  Mhoolauai 
on,  '.SH;  mediivvaJ  flyatrm  ot,  ^l 

Pron,  William.  4i8.  4-V,  431 

Pcnnaylf ania,  eettJeii,  478 

Penry.  John,  4f>t 

Pentateuch,  diaonanona  on,  &I0,  tti 

Pcoteooct  the  day  of.  1 9 

PesteeoaC,  feaslof,  es.  119 

Pephi,  151. 155,  157  My. 

Pepyi«,  48» 

Peratv,  7U 

Perfet^on.  Chriatiaii.  Wealey  on.  I 

Forpctua,  an  early  martyr,  48 

Faraaoution  of  the  Chnstiaoa,  ita  i 
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tU  caoiw,  SO,  81 ;  by  New,  31 ;  by 
Pomituui  fHi;  aodrr  Trai&a  and  lAtcz 
empOTurtt,  46  .ir^,  ;  by  tbn  P«rBiKii«,  1)8 

FerweatioD  of  heatbon,  nnrler  Ooiutan- 
titu,^:  luuler  Tbe>o<ioiuiu,  S8;  under 
HoooriON,  94;  iindtr  JiintiniAn,  9H 

Peneonbion  of  heretios,  of  Ananii  by 
TbeodouoB,  'JS  ;  of  tho  Pftnliriuiit.  1(U; 
of  the  AlbiKcnAOH.  im  ;  of  tho  FiBtri- 
eellL  807;  of  the  Htuwt**,  ytiO.  275;  of 
theLoUuda.  S7i 

Ptansoatitm  by  beretieii,  of  AthuwafDi 
and  hu  foUomn  by  UoiiBtantiQB,  DO 

FtaMoutiun  of  tbo  Jovtb,  Ul,  167,  lOS 

Psnecrntioii  of  Protcituitv,  mt  Heaux, 
881 ;  inPuia,  S83, 334 ;  the  Waldsiuian, 
888;  fti  Vuty.  837;  Bk.  Bkrtboloiuw, 
8W :  In  tba  N«tb«rWtidb.  341  aw. ;  In 
.SncUuid,  »5:{,  800,  Ml ;   in  BooUud. 

JSM;  in  lUW.  ^89,  SOO;  id  Spain.  390, 

^  801 ;  of  tiie  ^iiKtieDoU,  4t»,  4M 

IPenttautioti  by  F^tMbtnta,  tboory,  324, 
84&  41V  4ld,  447:  of  Roman  CatholioH 
in  finslaod,  -SSS,  V&J,  370,  998,  401  ;  of 
dtMauter*,  Sbl.  40S,  436,  480;  510 :  at 
0«tt8va,  387 ;  in  Hew  En^aad,  400  »v  ; 
in  VirrioiA,  4*19.  476;  in  New  York, 
477;  of  tbaQnakors,4(l9 

Peneveraoeo  of  the  aaiota,  Aaeuatinc  on, 
!!»,  44fi ;  Cdvio  on,  831 ;  tbeLatb'-raiu. 
ua,  445 ;  tba  Arminiana  and  Sooiniana 
on,  ib. 

Penia,  apread  of  Cbriittanii/  to,  98; 
Proteatanb  iiiiMiona  in,  S99 

P«ihw,  F.,(*l,  W7 

Paahito  veraion,  the,  TU 

Poaaimtam.  fliH 

PetaTina,  48A,  AOl 

Pator  the  apo«tl«,  18 ;  hi»  •*'''J1  prooo- 
denee,  18  ;  bU  rclatinn  to  the  OoatilcB, 
90,  S3;  oarMr  of,  dfi;  primacy  of  ;  f>7. 
lOG ;  HarNliuB  un,  dt7  ;  EpiaUoa  of,  13 

Pct*T  HI   nf  Anigon,  300 

Peter  the  Great.  &57 

Peter  of  Bnigcit,  434 

Peter  of  Castolnan.  \H,  SOS 

ret«r  the  Hermit,  186 

Patcr  Martyr.     Sec  Maityr 

Pf>t«r  de  lir^ya,  remarka  on  the  monka  of 
Clairvaox.  204 

P«ter  of  Murrone  (Cole-UDe  V.},  300, 201 

Petof  the  V«Dflfablo,  SIS 

PBUT  dn  ViDM,  lOa 

Peters,  Hagh.  406 
Fetora.  Samuel,  464) 

Petit,  asw 

Petiuon  of  Right,  the,  401 
Pfitraich.  240,  378 
Pfalf;  417 
^ftrkoro.383 
Ffioy.  814 

Pharbeea,   tbo,   15;    eonapiraoy  agotnat 
Jeaua,  17;  in  the  Jeruaalem  cbarob,  'J3 
Pbi)»d«lphia.  founded.  471^ 
Pbilantbxopr,  icoont.  6^5 
PbilargL  { Al'exnndor  V.\  256 
Pbilaiiter,  Cardinal.  267 
Philemon,  tbe  BpisUe  to.  30,  4S 


Philip  the  apoatla,  IS.  S9 
Philip  (be  Arabian  40 
Philip  I.  of  Fraaoc,  164,  I^*).     IL  (An- 
gnatiia),  101.  lUS.    IV.  (tho  Fair),  940 

PhUip  ih'-  koheiiKtauSra,  199, 108 

Philip  IL  of  Spain,  intruneaagslnat  the 
Freuch  FroUratanta,  f»l,  »M,  »»H;  hia 
aima,  343  -  attempts  to  obe«k  tbo  Ref- 
onnation  tn  the  Nctherland*,  il4i{  •»?.: 
aends  Alva  thither,  344  ;  an  adviaer  of 
"Bloody  Queen"  Mary.  liW  :  marriea 
ber,  90l>-,  hated  by  Paul  IV.,  363;  hia 
trcotmect  of  Paul  IV.,  801.  IH,  846, 
467 

PhiHp.  lAadgrKTO  of  Heue,  897, 810, 31^ 
8lOl7.  ^  801,  416 

PUlippiana,  the  Bpiatla  to  the,  30,  43 

Philo,  15 

Philospfay,  ancient,  chataoteriaticB  of,  10 
M«g.;  the  "handmaid"  of  tetinon, 200 ; 
after  tbo  Reformation,  436,  437;  mod- 
ern. IHC  »^/. 

Photio*  n:.  181 

Pico  dclk  Miruidola.  SSI 

PictoreB,  nae  of,  in  toe  (diaiobai^  64,  U? 

Piettsni,  ffiO 

Pietiata.  the,  584 

Pilate,  Potttiua.  14.  17 

PiljCrira  fathem,  the,  450  *tq. 

Filcrimaceo.  118, 1H0, 175,  !!31,  943 

PiflA,  counoil  ct  '■AS 

Pioa  IL,  864.  966.  IV.,  »tt,  SOS.  V., 
370.303.  VI..  604,520.  VII.  530-584, 
689.    IX.,  5%,  637,  642.  544,  663,  650 

Plarena  (Laplaoe),  428,  441 

Pluaias,  WiUiam  de.  '^12 

Plato,  10,  n,  12;  hia  inflaenoa  on  later 
pbiloaophy,  15.  71,  133,  310 

Pliny,  the  younger,  46 

Plutaiob,  on  the  raJue  of  religion,  4tS 

PlOtacbau,  5S0 

Plymoutb,  fonndwi.  405.  468 

Plymouth  Brethren,  the,  563 

Podiebrmd,  Geori^  366 

Portrr,  apirit  of  modem,  641 

Puictiera,  battle  of,  164 

PoiMevtn,  Wfi 

Poi»«y,  coni>qny  at.  830,  «57 

Pobuitl.  tli«  RflfDrmation  in^  813  ;  Galb> 
olio  ivaction  in,  9^\  Bociniana  lis,  430  ; 
and  the  papaey,  No 

Pole,  Regiaald,  in  Italy.  385 ;  made  car- 
dinal, 3S6:  retoma  to  Bn^and,  800: 
hU  darth.  36^390 

Pi>lamiaa,  tha,  78 

PoUtiqaM,  the,  3S9 

PoItoup,  OB,  80 ;  martyrdom  of,  47,  48 

Porabal,  408,  501,  503 

Pomeraniana,  the,  eonveraioD  of,  16S 

Pompadonr,  Madame  de,  609 

PomponiuB  Laettia,  281 

PoatiDua,  an  early  martrr,  48 

Pope,  the  term,  lOTMOe ;  iho  method  of 
hia  election,  101,  300 

Pope,  Alexaadar.  608 

PortBovaHaU.  436.  600 

Portugal,  gireo  put  of  the  New  World, 


268;  navig&ton  of  ibe,  4S0  ;  in  Jamu, 
456;  Uw  Jwoit*  expelled  from,  fiOl, 
503 ;  >ocleil»atir.«l  rvtorm*  in,  SOS 

PocMvino.  034 

Pothtniu,  ma  early  ntftrtrr,  4S,  13 

Pnenoniiv,  aUtute  of,  »9,  SU 

Fngmatio  Buuition,  of  LoaU  IX.,  fl03; 
oc  BonrgM,  StS  ;  ftboli»hed  by  Loiiii 
XL,  285;  reatorMl.  ib.t  abondaood,  270 

Pngne,  Univer*ity  of,  3T6.  499 

Pnyer,  forms  ot  00,  V6 :  for  tb«  dead, 
06,  143,  14!);  ooa  by  Oltmicnt  uf  Rome, 
69;  to  >&iiiU  and  niaxiyn,  t^ 

Pnyer-book    of    tbe    Engluh   Chuxoh, 

~  Enuned,  8RS;  anprarta  cotuKTT»timi, 
■376 :  lo  Inland,  383 ;  roTiiion  of.  ankwi 
by  the  Puritaoa,  fIfM ;  fttttmpt  to  fotxo 
it  upon  SootUnd.  -ViJH;  the  use  of 
forbiddQD  in  Kiigbuid,  400,  484 ;  first 
attompt  to  DM,  at  SaJem.  Mu>.,  470, 
nvlMd  in  the  U.  8^967.  5ti8.  570 

PnKiliiiig,iBp«riodni.,lSO;  mediKval, 
287,  KS;  modem,  Wl,  (V>3 

PMdMtinatkio,  t^  Apostolic  Fathers  on, 
80;  Aapuitine  on,  137:  PeU^os  od, 
a.i  GotUcbalk  on.  170;  SootusEriceoa 
on,  180;  Calvin  do,  391 ;  the  En^ub 
BcAnnen  on,  STU;  the  Genuui  lle- 
formad  Cbnnih  do,  438;  tbe  Amia- 
ume  on,  429;  the  lufortncn  on,  443; 
tbe  Greeks  and  Rooisn  CsthoUos  cm, 
ft/.:  the  Jansenlsis  on,  ib.  See,  also, 
Qraoe 

PretDonatrania,  the,  ord«r  of,  203 

Preebytcr,  the  term.  36.  5Q  $fq.;  later, 
103 

Pnsbyterian  Board  of  Miuions,  &88,  SOS 

Pnsbyterianiem,  in  Praoee,  334 ;  in  8oot- 
land,  307,  803,  SIM,  887.  4Q«.  S&4;  Oert- 
writht,  U)e  promoter  of,  377,  S?--,  380  ; 
the  dirine  rif^bt  of,  406;  la  diOerenl 
ooonUiea,  41S,  VV, 

Prrebvteriaiu.  tlicr  EngUiili.  404,  405,  437, 
4.14,"  485,  4rA,  MU,  5.S3 ;  in  the  eifrhteonth 
ccnturv,  TiU  ^  tn  United  .States,  570  teg., 
014 ;  tncir  tnusianarioa,  587 

Price,  Richard.  4llO 

Pridesuz,  Humphrey,  483 

''Pride's  pnrge,^' 407 

Priesibood,  nee  of.  in  the  early  Chorob, 
Hamsck  on,  54;  Li^htfoat  on,  ib.\  as 
repreaentinft  tbe  vinble  Church,  lOI ; 
MivrHUiui>  on,  '^47;  attacks  on,  373; 
ThomM  More  on.  2&4 

PriesUvy,  JotH'pli,  OIR 

Prignano,  Pnwcmco,  2r>l 

PrinoetOD  College,  origin  of.  5S6 

PriatinK,  act  of,  inventod,  'J79 

PrincilU,  it 

Primijii  trfurm.  6S6,  057,  D5S 

Pri'ljatioD  aft«r  death,  lUl 

Prri«ifiantla,  the,  Jwa.  .V«i ;  College  of  the, 
Mi 

Propagation  Sooiecy,  the,  5(W 

Property,  rieht  of,  too  B«ioolmou  on,  S84 

Proaelytes,  Jewish,  iO 

ProtMt,  the.  of  the  Lntb«nn^  3(H 

Pntestantius,  antiuipaled,  '^i.  274  ;  the 


way  prepared  fur,  877.  STB ;  hshmm  of 
the  obeck  of.  »»K,  ^H  ;  ▼artatioD*  of  ito 
polity.  41^  it^. ;  ItM  trorttliip.  419  sm^-: 
lU  peculiar  jrauD»,  421  :  Domer  on  itm 
elfeei,  434.  Sea,  also.  BefonDalion 
Proteatatita.  tbe  origin  of  the  term.  904  ; 
dtrisioiiB  among,  in  Poland.  S13 ;  in 
Uimgsr:^,  314:  in  Germany,  8L5.  un 
the  OMitinent,  407, 4US ;  dootrinal  t«Acb- 
ing  «f.  4£S  tifg.  ;  their  view  of  faith. 
444  ;  Tiew  uf  merit,  445 ;  of  tiie  Church, 
tb. ;  of  tbe  clerey,  it>.  ;  re^eote  oelibaey, 
440 ;  riew  of  the  lacnunenta.  it. ;  Uw 
early,  their  attitude  toward  nuMioBa. 
461 ;  rise  of  tbeir  misaionary  aottTity, 

Protestant  creeds,  growth  of  their  antbor- 
ity.440 

Protertaak  Methodint  Church.  579 

Providonce.  Divine,  tbe  ApoctuUo  Fathers 
on.  ao ;  AqomM  on,  2J0  ;  AJtwct  the 
Gieat  on,  io. 

ProTidenee,  city  of.  foondad,  4T1 

"  PrOTisors."  aUtnte  of,  919 

Provoost.  Saniael,  SOS 

Pruwiia.  the.  oornrenMn  of,  Iffi.  IKA;  the 
ReformslioD  in.  818 ;  the  Jeaoita  as- 
pelled  frnm.  .VKI 

PaclluK,  Michael,  ISl 

pKadn-Clemeatiue  RomiUaa,  T4 

Pseudo-Diooyttnt.  130 

Fscado-Jitidoriaii  deastals,  16ft 

Ptolemies,  the,  14 

Poffendorf,  417 

Pnrgitoiy,  introdnctjoo  of  the  doctdne 
or  142;  in  Period  IV.,  im;  tfaesebeol. 
men  on,  2:M ,  rejected  by  the  Rafom- 
cT«.  ♦4«  ;  the  Ore*k  tipw  of,  44B 

Pnritan>  in  Enghuid.  liie  riae  of,  375  «-y.. 
380 ;  tlielt  oimK,  SW  ;  who  they  wcr*. 
S96;  when  tboy  ttecame  formal,  ift.; 
peraeonted  by  Cbarlu  I..  41X>,  401  ;  and 
lAud,  402.  403;  their  aime  under 
CharlM  I. .  4'M  :  their  ideas  on  wocahip. 
411f.  OD  the  Uird'i  Day,  44« ;  two 
claUTBof.  in  New  Biiglanil,  4.^9;  their 
woTohip,  46r  ;  thfiir  Uwh,  468  ;  orgaoixa- 
UimoftlKMr  evrlcsiuttoal  KicietiM.  47n; 
KPttl"  MaHNAcbasetis.  404;  otgaaiia* 
tioii  of  their  churchea.  404.  46ft;  thdr 
politicAl  ayitem.  405  :  their  aims,  491; 
their  all^grd  intoleranoe,  469  ssf. ;  in 
MaryUwd.  47^ 

Pnritaii  oontrorervy.  origin  of,  871,  87S 

Ptuey,  K.  a.550.  (SO.  OSL 

PneeyiLus.  the.  630,  031 

Pyttugoraa.  lU 

QriKRna,  the,  rise  ot  400,  401;  tkdr 
t«Deta.  4^11.  4W:  early  treAbneot  et 
*92:  in  Vti^ioift.  VJb.  474;  in  the 
Mavaohnwtts  onlon\'.  4T4.  47^ :  at 
New  AmstonlaiD.  474,  477;  io  Rbede 
iKl&Tid,  470  ;  in  EoKli^nd.  ^1  ;  tokxated 
in  Connecticut,  5.V;  later  history  aC 
679,  fU»,  two 

Qiisrto-dcctman  oontrorarsy.  tb«,  06 

Quvbeo  founded,  4S7 
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Quietlim.  405 

R^iuNufi  Maiirt-h,  170 

K*lj«laiii,  Fruiv<ti".  436 

Rkoorun  Couferaioo,  the,  480 

R«dft2»inn«,  M 

lUdbmus.  PaAcbMiiu,  170 

lUikes,  Robert,  AS6 

Ruiny.  Dr.  Robert,  086 

Rmnke,  411 

Rmnldn,  Thnnus,  570 

RaoQl,  '.itXi 

RAi3h»>{.  'JR9,  S»8 

Rukuluiki.  the,  5&T 

Ratioo&Uun,  in  Ftuica  JH? ;  io  BoDaod* 
MR  ;  in  (,»''nnftny.  630  *t^. 

RstbcrluK,  of  Veroii&,  176,  179 

R*ti«bon,  Catholic  alliuioflat,  SOO;  con- 
(orcnoo  ftt.  ^14,  3S0 ;  fftilun  of,  815 

BatnuiinuiL  179 

Rftooh,  P.  A.,  679 

RMliun,  310,  1}13 

lUuon,  Atieiiatino  on,  140;  Dnnn  Seotns 
on. ''^I'.t;  Aquinas  oo.  (b.;  the  Reform- 
crx  nn,  440 ;  the  Latituiiinarijuui  on,  fiOS 

R<^<-ftT<>d,  K,  of  SpRiD,  157 

*' Roeogmtiim*, "  tbc,  74 

Retiitmptiuii,  WuHtniinitOT  CTfedii  on  ex- 
tent of.  4CA.  See,  alra,  AioDement, 
PndwiUaation 

Bafonu,  early  nttcmntn  at,  355 

Rofamiattoii.  tbc  long  in  preporatinn, 
247;  diacuuiun  on  the  aignifirauioo  of, 
9S8  J  a  religious  movement.  2^  ;  caums 
of,  K>.  ;  relation  to  ths  ri^t  of  nrirate 
ladfinent,  ib. ;  two  anpectt  oi,  i^UO ; 
Mguii  In  Germany,  ib. ;  aided  by  the 
aoarrela  of  Ita  ea«miea.  8»6,  '.Mts,  !XH. 


816,  Wl  i  tolerated  by   tin'  ootinoil   of 
_..    _    ^^  ... 


rtb*  raBency,  SOO  ■  '^njoml  by  tho 
Knigbtr  war,  it.;  the  Peaaauts'  revolt, 
SOI  ;  br  tlie  nmameDtarian  coatro- 
▼er^F  iKta  :  alUea  it«elf  with  democraoy 
at  LriK-ck,  311 :  injured  by  the  tvrma 
of  the  P^ace  of  Annbanr,  818 ;  check 
of.  '.m,  \m 
Reformvd  Ctioreb,  the,  in  America,  573, 
S74.  5H8,  sua 
Reformed  Cbotoh  in  thv  U.  S.  (Gcriaaa 
Roformed  Obnrch),  575,  57(1 

I  Reformed  Rpiuonal  Choroh,  tho,  TiTD 

"  Reformwl  Prcabvtiuriani,"  the,  673 
Reformera,  ths  eariy,  271  j«^. 
iUforming  councils,  tha,  254  Sc^. 
Bagnncry.  Conndl  of.  policy  toward  the 
Reformation,  SUO 
Receneration,  the  Amiinianaon,42Qi  Sea, 
alM),  firaoc,  PrcdoatlDatioa 
Ruiil,  Thomaa,  IX^ 
R^imaniN,  fVJl 
Rcinh&rd,  HBIi 
ReiukeiiiK  SSU 
l{e]icfi.ll»,  280 
Relief  Cburoli  of  Soetland,  SGO 
Rflii^ouB  nlavB,  the,  'i39 
ReligiuiiB  Trfiui  Society,  SOT 
iitiiuijfiu*,  Utt 


Renaianaion,  the,  9?8  ar^. ;  inRoRnoe  ot 
on  religion,  &» ;  in  Italr,  :2Hill,  :{t»4-  b 
Getmany,  281,  3S2-  in  KngUnd,  a£, 
88.%  .105;  attanded  by  akopticiun,  Stfl 

nenan.544 

R,-nii.  Dache^K  of  Ferrara,  KJS,  Sift 

iti^ttcepTiR.  ^^5 

R<»erYMtit>iiH,  jwiial.  ^*^'  ^*^ 
Hoititution.  Edict  of,  409.  410 
Rattorationinn,  m,  IVi,  01»,  0^  640 
RaHUrrection  of  Ohriat,  the,  18 
KcfiiirrrutJoD,  the,  the  ApoiioUo  Pathen 

on,  85;  tho  nrt.-vk  tboolof{iaaa  on,  14S. 

Aii^mtino  on,  ib,  ;  Hwedenborg  on,60V: 

roccnt  ricwB  on,  830 
lUuchlin,  John,  2»l,  262,  SUS 
RetiM.  fl22 
ReTcUtioD.  book  of,  S3L    See,  alao^  Apo^ 

BeveUUon,  Ijoeko  on,  004.  See,  alao, 
Rod 

Re'villo.  All»rt,  M4 

Revival  of  leamiit;,   tbe,  878  «agk     Ba% 

alno,  Ilcn»i«H.irit<? 

Reynolda,  John,  '^37 

Rbvuith  MiKMutiary  Society,  tbe,  66S 

Rhode  Island,  founded,  47d;  early  rd% 
ioiiB  jHilipy  of,  479 

Riario,  iiircilAmo.  2ti5 

RiocL.  Loretiui,  5<)3 

Ricoi,  Mattliew,  in  China,  4SB 

Rice.  Luther,  5*i 

Rithard  I  uf  England,  191 

Ricliard  of  3l  Viotor,  Uli 

Richeliun.  410,  412,  403 

Ridpslfly,  T.,  eU 

UitUoy,  3«0,  431 

Rii!ii£,  349 

Ritaohl.  A  ,038 

Ritual,  the  Thizty-nlDe  Aztklea  oo,  410 1 
oonttx)veny  oa  in  Endand,  87S  en.  JQOL 
031 

RiKio,  807 

*'  Robber  Syuoil,"  the,  IM 

Robert,  K.  of  Prance.  838 

Robertson.  K.  W..  GXA 

RobprtBoa,  William,  654 

RabeBpiorro,  .S29.  607 

Robinnon,  I'Mward,  573 

RuhiiMDO,  John,  405,  402,  408,  404,  «10 

RoGhelle,  capture  of,  401,  403 

Roger*.  John,  HH,  SOO 

Romainr,  William,  682,  038 

Roman  Academy',  the.  S8I 

Roiu&o  ("alliecbum,  tM,  435 

llomati  <  V  halloa,  peraeoated  tn  Knglswl 
for  political  reaaoDS,  870  i  attitude  of 
diarlcH  I.  towarda.  400,  401  ;  on  pM- 
destination  and  grace.  4^ ;  on  joatinoa- 
tion,  444 ;  their  early  misiionary  aeal, 
451  sfq. ;  Id  Marylaad,  478:  farored  by 
Cbarl«  n.,  487^  by  Jamee  IL.  489; 
in  the  ir.  H.,  580,  581  •  their  later  mia- 
Bi[>iiBx>*  actiTity,  568.  583 

ILoman  Catholio  Church,  tbe,  power  oC, 

SromoUil  by  the  JcBuita,  3SS;  eonaoU 
aled  bT  tho  coanoil  of  Tivnt,  S^ 
lioinan  l^jiue,  extent  in  flrat  eentai:f 
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A.D..  B;  foctony)  \  Po«nioiw1iUR  fenl- 
feg,  fl>. ;  travel  mad  int«rooarM  In,  9; 
become*  tbc  pstittn  of  the  Chuccb,  t^ ; 
of  the  We«t  oomea  to  wi  end,  97 ;  re- 
vived undur  CbArlenuune,  tbcorr  of, 
I&O;  tbe  Holy,  mo  HoTy  Roman  Em- 
piro 

Eanun  Uw,  nvinl  o^  180,  309,  310  ;  In 
Fniioe,M3 

Bonnn  nligioo,  decaj  of.  8B  try. ;  dcath- 
b34nrto,H 

BomBD  npnbUaL  the  medfnnL  188,  I8(^ 
340,250 

B«mftDe«itie  arahit«ature,  235 

Bomkot,  tfaeir  lD|[ftoy  to  muikiad,  13 ;  the 
Bptfde  to  tht>  2H 

Boms,  Mrhr  wboob  kt,  300;  nediasval 
fiMttoM  fii,  9W;  ftdoraed  by  Niobolu 
v.,  aSS:  MckBd  by  Cbmrloi  V.,  SOt; 
l^en  from  tbo  pope.  G37 

Bome,  flhurch  of,  fouitaed,  SB;  primacy  aC, 
5T«'9.  ;  IreiuFiu  and  Clement  on,  m 

Borne,  K«  of,  iMacrvioca  to  the  city,  tC; 
exaltation  of,  105;  anAtKMtoIicCtiiixob, 
ti<.;growtbof  itapowerlatheWmt,  tOA 
amj. :  eflbot  of  Baatcrn  dootrinaJ  oou  tn>- 
Tenuw  npon,  1U6;  Carorod  by  the  po- 
litical ■itnatioo,  107;  oontrolled  by 
JuHtiaiaD,  106;  infloeDce  m  general 
eonni^ils,  iSi';  AoKuotinn  on,  14-;  ad- 
raaccd  by  Uonifaoo,  15^>,  151 .  Afx.  aJao, 
Fan&ny  ATid  under  the  seTenU  popea 

Bomilly,  Hit  Saiiiutl.  iyi9 

BoDcaluui  GcIiIk,  parliament  at,  180 

RoMMllin,  bia  eweer, » U 

BcMl,5S6 

BothuLlTO 

BflthOlV^  037. 688,  889,  MQL  (MV 

BooMaa,iaa,4«5,«lO 

BoDtwl.  GbnxA,  S31,  338 

B^tt-GoIkixLOai 

Bodolpb  I.  of  Bauabnra,  109.     H.,  403 

RodolpbofSoabta^ieS 

Rufinna,  07,  136, 18Q 

RtiMiaD  Cbnroh,  the,  165,  177,  4IS,  SW 

Rnt^n  OoUogo,  STi 

BABBiTn  (Ratnrday),  still  obaervod,  118; 
"Ifw  great."  119 

BabeUianuini,  1^1 

BHer4ot«lum,riieoLtn  the  early  ChnTch, 
84,101 

Baobenrell,nO 

BMnnumta,  tb«,  odRin  of  the  t«nn,  84 ; 
effloaoyof,  142;  diaoardcd  by  Hu>  Paul- 
loianN,  inS;  the  aoven,  333;  Aquioaa 
on,  334  ;  UiB  Refonneri  on.  446,  447; 
the  Armioiana  on,  446;  discarded  by 
the  Qoaken,  402 

**fiaor«d  Heart,"  the,  wormhip  of,  654,  64* 

SadHiiccea    the,  15 

Bwlolet.  :«5,  JW4.  S««,  3W) 

BaiQta,  tlie.  worship  at,  1  [7,  1 18, 100. 176 ; 
oaooniutioQ  of,  ITS;  invncation  of, 
SS8,  S90;  SSO :  iMtendi  <.f.  U3V 

Salem,  fonmled,  iiU  ,  wttchomft  in,  480 

Saloa.  Praagwnr  43fl 

Balvian,  Us  c&rc«i,  VJH 


Ramaritana,  the,  li 

Snnotia,  Liuglde,64A 

SaBdemaDiaDa,  845 

Sandwich  lalandi,  Protaeteil  TnlnaVia  ^ 
&06,  607 

Sandya,  Bdwio,  S75 

Saobedrim,  the,  15 

Saraeeiu,  the.    8m  Mohamraecbminn 

Sardica,  council  of,  lOS.  104,  100,  Ufl 

Karpi,  Paul  'S,U.  iS5 

Satan,  67,  77, 81 .  «i,  80,  1 16, 14 1 ,  IflS,  92L 
199,  980,  400,  iSl,  m  4M,  «TB,  48(K 
483 

Rataafaotioa.    Bee  Merit 

Sataminoa,  78 

flanmur,  acnool  of,  428 

Bavonarola,  hi*  pulltioal  relatlona,  DSt} 
bin  carver.  376 ;  bi«  work  for  FlontioiL 
'.^ :  bin  death,  277 ;  bia  "  Triunmb  o| 
the  Croea,"  380 

Savoy  Declaration,  thai,  407;  ooaftnaoih 
tbe.  4Kf> :  cmfcaaion,  tttik  4OT 

BajLona,  K.  151 

Bavbrook  PUtfonn,  408 

BchnfT  Philip,  130,  9701,5^ 

Bcl>»uairc,  W.  U..  098 

8oluaiiii«,  036 

.SobenT,548 

SchUter,  04S 

iWhiiim,  Ibr,  of  FdicladmiUL  STAvstbai, 
uid  hlolctiua.  M;  tbe  Greu,  Iwaiiiiiiiia 
of,  '.iM,  efforU  to  end.  363;  ^oae  «C 
2M  ;  cITeuts  uf.  350 

Sohiam  Bill,  the,  611 

Sehlelcrnnaoher.  017,  804,  037,  ««0 

Behlictinitina,  481 

Bobolaaticiam,  dfifinttiflo  of,  908  ;  befiB 
ning  of,  300 ;  maxiin  of.  tb. ;  and  tlw 
noiT^.'^tiefi.  ib. ;  methoa  tvf .  31 1  :  di- 
tIbIoiu  of  tlie  era  of.  ib.  ;  eeeoan  pe- 
nod  uf,  316 ;  d«Mdeiiee  of.  S16 ;  bll  of, 
271,  a-o 

Soholtcn.  540 

Sobontberg,  4fM 

Sohoolman,  the.  obaraotorifttce  of,  909; 
ablest,  DooilDieaiu  or  tVaociaoana, 
310;  defiDcUn  luctoricai  iaaifht  of, 
910;  asmyatiea,  977 

Sidiopenbaiiar.  634 

SohwarM,  C.  P  ,  589,  SW 

Schwvnokftld,  Cupar,  436,  437 

^ience  and  religion,  045 

Seientia  Jfeilia.  443 

Bcotiata.  the,  Slfl,  330 

Bcotlaoo,  oharadter  of,  in  the  aixtecnib 
centory,  SflS;  riae  of  the  ReformatiaQ 
in,  ib. :  Calriniatie  Protratantliiin  e^ 
ublMbcd  in.  965,  307:  tbe  Cboiohot 
Ita  oonjiitution,  367.  :WH,  306,  SOT ;  ile 
foRDolariea,  ^u.  »i'« ;  the  8ol««an 
Leactte  and  Corenaiit  adopted  iu.  404 ; 
PteMiyteriao  polity  in.  41S;  Bpieoopacy 
impuHd  upon,  48i ,  564 ;  religiou  de- 
notninstiaaB  In.  &M  wy- 

Boott.  Thomaa.  688^  Olfl^  639 

Scottiih  coiife«aion,  the,  437  ;  oo  baptfaq 
447 

ScvttiaU  UisaioaukTjr  Oooioty,  587 
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BootoB,  John  DmiR.  r  IVvtctiwui.   300 ; 

his  eueta,  214 ;  incliaod  to  S'-mi-Pela- 

giwitwn,  317;  on  re>«oQ,  2\9\  ua  the 

will.  330  :  on  mttn.  (t>.  ;  on  the  <aU,  1&.; 

on  graoe,  'JESi  -  oa  tb«  aloaement,  ih. 
6c«ttiit,  John.  Erigena,  hia  c&re«r,  180 
Bcdbea,  the,  15 
Bcripturc*,  the  Sacred,  dooirine  d£.  m  Um 

«tfly  Church.  7S,  79;  later.  1.19;   the 

ProtentatiU  on,  438,  4.-17,  433,  4.'«»,  440; 

Bchwouckfcld  on.  496;  QDalcern  on,  401 ; 

Chiningwort!ion,6U0:  reoent  riewa  on, 

BS\  «ilS.     8ee.  alflo,  BLbla 
Beroooy,  the  imi«[ic&aenU  at,  461,  403 
Baaborr.  Samoel.  507,  666 
Scan.  BaniMi,  M7,  BtM 
Scokor,  Abp..  UJA 
Seidell,  417,  434 
Selwrn,  Bp..  567 
Semi-Aruuia.  131 
8— i-Pflagianipn,  128.  Mb 
Scmlor.  S31 
Bwtwia.  12 

BoparatUta  the,  400  a*^ 
Sci>limiiis  Several,  48 
Sftfitiiagint,  the,  14 
Beramporo  Minion,  the,  S90 
^mpis,  ui«rBhip{wra  of,  111 ;  the  t«inple 

oi,  dntrovctl,  U4 
Serfdcm,  ration  of  the  modimval  Choicb 

to,  asias 

Scrgiaal.    158 

Sennon,  the.  in  the  early  Choroli,  6S,  120 

BervtftiM.  336.  S27.  490 

Servioe.  the  Cburoh,  order  ot^  130,    See 

klao,  Wonhip 
flevpTin.  U'.l 
Bforxa,  t'nnoMoo,  W8 

Shaf bMborj"  ^^ 

Bbup,  Uranrille.  MO 

Blaarp,  Janea.  4S7, 480 

fihelley,  M\.fH2 

"Sbciiherd,"  th«,  of  Herman  00^  79 

Sherlock.  WilUain,  432,  OOl,  606 

Shin  toiau,  603 

Sibonr,  643 

"aibyillneOmclea,"78 

Sicilian  Vcvper^  the,  200 

SicUiei,  the,  a  fief  of  the  Roman  aoa  180, 
IU3 

Sickingen,  Pranoui  von,  300 

ffidncy,  Kir  Philip.  429 

Hifiamnrd,  Kmp.  IL  K.  B.,  SCO,  SSS,  dSO, 
ilW,  375 

Sigiimunil  III.  of  Poland,  5C0 

Simeoo  the  BtyliUt.  113 

Simetm,  Charlw  (Vil.  669 

BinMOD,  tb«  oaobole  of,  SH,  8S5 

BimoD  ZaIoIm,  88 

Rimonjr,  1S7,  188 

Bin,  the  ApoatoUo  Patben  on,  82;  Fala- 
giam  an,  18l>;  Angti«t)n«  oo,  tb. ;  Oa»> 
•iau  on,  136;  the  acboolnun  on,  330; 
Flacina  on,  4^;  Iiaplaoe  on,  -tJH;  thn 
Boolnlanii  on,  481,  441 ;  tbc  lU-formoT* 
on,  441;  Qiiakeia  un.  iVJ:  Lucke  on, 
804 :  Coleridifft  on.  («)y ;  twlcral  th<^ 
017,  CIO,  Oil ;  bdwonlx  on,  fil;! ;  Uop- 


Uxuon,  613;  Taylor  on,  (114;  LbibAita 
on^03O;  recent  view*  on,  R37 

Birionu,  110 

Slatine  Chape),  thr,  deonrated,  1»0 

Six  Axtiolee,  the,  355.  357 

BixtHi  1..  Diartyrtioin  of,  40;  IV.,  2«1!L 
066,  299;  V.,m4ll 

Bkeptioiam,  diJITuMioii  of,  in  the  Romaa 
empire,  lO ;  oautiaii  of.  270,  'JHO ;  In  re- 
lation to  the  RefonnatioD,  *JtiS ;  recent, 
ft45 

SlavcB,  attempts  to  convert  the.  Ifti 

Slavery,  relation  uf  the  Church  to,  80, 
2iSi,  ^ ;  negro,  introdnced  into  Amer- 
ica, 451 ;  aboUalied,  COO,  461 

Smaleald.  Leafoe  of.  ita  formation,  306 ; 
aided  by  Uit  Bobenuana,  313 ;  exteniiod, 
S14,  S84;  weakened  by  diaaenaion,  Sldi 
defeated,  lilU 

"Bmaloald  Articlce,"  the.  «M 

Bmalualdio  war,  the.  316,  350^  388 

Smith.  Adam.  610 

Hmith,  Eli,  593 

Bimth,  Henry  B.,  614 

Kmith,  John.  590 

Smith.  Juhu  Py«.  558 

ftmith.  Joaeph.  &hl,  6S3 

Smyth,  John,  434 

Bocialiam,  540;  in  Ruuia,  557 ;  eauaea  of, 

Booiety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith, 

Bootetv  for  the  Propantfoa  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 586.  500.  591,  596 

Soniniantam,  riae  of,  430,  431  ;  in  Bng> 
laud,  512.     See.  alao,  tTuitarianiam 

Sociniaua,  the.  vivwa  on  duclnno,  43^^-445 

Booinua,  FaufttUB,  4:t0,  431 ;  attaoka  tho 
AnBelmic  view  of  tins  aiooementi,  443 

Soeinua,  Lsplino.  430 

Bootatea,  10,  414 

Boeiatea,  a  continnator  of  Enaebiaa,  133 

Solemn  rjcagne  and  Covenant,  the,  408, 
MH,  487.  564 

Solomon,  the  Wladom  ot  15 

Bolway  Hoea,  battle  of,  3GS 

Som«iwt.8S7 

Sorbonoe,  OoUc|{e  of,  oppose*  the  Refor- 
maJtioi),  SSO  »eq.  ■  c«naun:«  De«  Oarlee, 
^yt;  oondemnathepropoatttonaof  F^e- 
kni,  4t« 

Bonl,  tbc  doctrine  respectini;  the,  of  the 
Apoet'ibc  Fathcni,  S8  ;  Dee  Cartas  on 
the,  437.     Meu,  alw..  Man 

Bonth,  Robrri.  4.-U,  601 

South  AmerR-a,  S>S3 

South  Sea  lalanda,  tha,  58S,  506,  S96,  907 

Soxomen.  Ift) 

Spain,  oonqoend  by  the  Baract-ua.  154, 
157 ;  Chtmh  in  155  -  ander  the  Moalem 
role,  100,  during  the  Great  Bohiam, 
265 ;  a  oonaolidated  monarchy  in,  S6A ; 
(iTffn  part  of  the  New  World,  £«K ;  in- 
flurnco  of,  in  Italy,  SOB ;  Prouatantlam 
in,  900 ;  aoppression  of,  801  ;  the  Catho- 
lio  nvctiun  in,  it.;  the  naTigatora  of, 
449,  450 ;  the  exploren  of.  In  North 
America,    45U;    tlte    Jesuit*    expelled 
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from.  MS ;  NApoloonio  rehraufB,  S31 ; 
i«M]l«ttMJ«caiU..'i34 
8p*lding.  SolomoD,  QUI 

SMUosr.  Herbert,  633,  SM 

Bpeow.  50e,  KM 

Bpinoa,  4S7,  4SS,  617.  698 

Eplnw,  Dint  of,  :9H 

Spiritiuil  Krancisoan*,  the,  373 

BtagB.  Um).  (MinduiuDcd  by  tlu  PuiiUos 

Kill]  oUiers.  514 
HUiidiNli.  Mile*.  A«S 
at»ntoy.  A.  P.,  IKCJ 
BUrrhaniber,  the,  408 
8Ut<r,  tliu  theory  of,  Hftrnlicm  on,  M7 
8XAie»  of  the  ChuTch.  the,  urijcin  •nd  faia- 

toFT  or,  \r>v,  ivi,  sao,  86i,  s£y,  9»3,  S65 
«fv/..  sin.  r>3C,  &37 

SUiipitz,  John,  liUI 

8t.  BortbuUimon,  nuMMre  of,  SS8,  339 

SUt^I'S  Annp,  (^ 

BbcplicD,  th«  Riftrtyr,  'iO 

Bteption  III.,  pupc.  ISO;  IX,  173 

Btvphvn,  6t,  k.  of  Hmgvj,  lfi6 

Sbiplmn,  Abbot  of  Citoaux,  303 

Ht«r<.nii,  fiTT 

St.  Ucnnata,  edict  ot  337 ;  p«Mw  of,  83S 

Stilc«,  K/ra,  BiJ7 

Stiliphn.  W 

HtilliiigQwt.  fSdward.  4^12.  GO] 

Bt  Mftiir,  Ben<ydictin«  Congrcgatioa  of, 
41ti 

St.  Pufcer'sCburcb,  itdfotindatioukid.kJW 

Btoukliolm.  mawacreof,  811 

Bloicinti,  U,  1'4 

Story,  M\ 

8iraaa>341 

BtnaM,M8,Sa5 

Strawhridge,  5Tff.  577 

BtuarL,  Moaoa,  562,  SI6 

Stl)bb^  Bp..:ttt 

Storm,  IM 

BloyvHuit.  4T7 

Bt.  Viator,  the  aobool  of,  814 

Boanu,  Frantfia,  436 

SttbclBaeoDa,  &5 

Bubiciiption,  theory  of,  513. 000 

Baevi,  the,  04 

Banunerfieid,  John,  578 

Bandar,  net  Lord's  Day 

BuDday-wchuuIn,  riac  oC  A56 

8itporpTO|;ftti(>rt,  works  of,  33,  S3S ;  the 
Kefomierfl  on.  44^ 

Buiiteniiu:)-,  Aut  of,  8.V),  351 

Siilri.  Synod  of,  ITJ 

HvrLHleu,  the  oonver&ioD  of,  Iffll,  Ifl4 ;  tyr- 
anny of  Oliriatian  II.  in,  fill  ;  Ui« 
RofonnaLiuu  iu,  313 ;  becatne*  a  atioiis 
atat«,  41 1 ;  later  religioua  hUtory  of, 
M7 

SwcdrnbnTR,  Rmauaal,  507.  !W)S.  500 

Swift.  DutLTi,  r>l  1 

BwitMrtaiid,  iiifliwuced  by  Lnther,  290: 
the  Refoniiatttiii  in,  3(M  afif.  ;  owed 
muoh  to  Luther,  309-  oatastn>i;be  of, 
SIO;  ind'Spendeiice  uf.  ncltnowiedgod, 
411;  lat«r  rvligioua  biatury  uf,  !M 


HynagDgtua,  the,  la,  lo 

Synooa,  xiae  of,  S7 ;  prorlneul,  ppwer  <d. 

lOt     Bee,  alao^  (WudU 
^rijk  taboa  of,  apfMMl  of  Chriatiasiiej 

to,  B8;  nonit  biatoiy  of,  6S8 ;  PtoMv 

tant  DiiuJon*  In,  MO 
Syrian  Evaiiiiclical  Cborch,  the,  S0S 

TABOKITK9,  the,  900;  901 

Taoitua,  81 

Tahiti  Nun 

TaiiamaDM,  23{).  47V 

Tallvyraad.  5^ 

Taooiam,  501 

Tartara,  tba,  ISO 

Tatian,  71 

Tauler,  John,  277,  STB,  90l 

Taylor,  Joremy.  »H0,  4R1,  449^  5U^  000 

Taylor,  John,  Monnon,  S82 

Tavlor,  John,  611 

Taylor.  N.  W  ,  Mi2.  CIS.  614 

**T.^h}ngof  the  Tw«lr«  Aportfat."  <L 

M.  ftS.  7t],  K4  *^  ^ 

Tempenuioo  Reform.  661 
Templan,  the,  ord<:r  of,  lOG,  907.aaa»aa 
Ten  Artlcle^  tbo.  3M 
Teuiicut,  <Mlb(-rt,*8aO 
TcniiMit.  WiUiam,  580 
"  Temtorial  ■^^tam,"  in  GcmwnT,  4t? 
TerLianaa.  tne,  'JOt.  307 
TtTtullian,  46,  5»,  67,  73.  80,  8i  »L  35 
Teat  Act.  the.  ***,  510.  651 
TetKel,  John.  l.'Ul 

Toutuua,  inroad*  of,  9S«<7.,  M,  061,  OT 
Tbaoker,  46U 

Thadd«oii  of  SiUMM,  lOO^  100 
TbaDkuiTtnc   Day.  tho   New  BneUuL 

•aUbUahwI,  468 
Tboatina.  the,  886 
Tbaodnre,  Rontan  Emp.,  loa 
Tbeodoro  of  Mopanoalift,   124.  137,  13^ 

143 
TbwKloraof  Taraoa,  140 
Theodora^    hia  caracr,  134 ;  a  eoatmniM 

tor  of  Enneblaa,  180 
Tlieodorio,  07 

Tbeodorni.  Hie  hiatanan,  12S 
Tbaodoaiui  L.  W,  101.  lOl!.  131 ;   IL,  ISO 
Th«)babl,315  ^ 

TbaoKoia,  of  NloM,  1% 
Tbeoloffioal  aehoola.  06.  T3. 120 
Thcophilnotbroputa,  tba,  5J0 
TbraphiliiA  of  Antioob.  71 
Tboophilua.  of  Din.  45 
The^iphiloa.  Bp.  of  AlenndiU,  1S4 
Tboasalooiana,  tbo  Upbtlw  lo^  £7 
Thieno,  380 
Tbieis.541 
Tbiilwall,  63S 
Thirty-nina  Arlicjea,  tbetr  arigla,  ffifc 

Thirty  Y»»ra'  War,  400,  400.  410 

Tholaok.  rti^,  fffii 

TboouM,  the  Apoatlo,  18,  3& 
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naaam  \  Beoket,  190. 191,  SBt 

Tbonua,  of  OUnn,  2SS 

Tbomu  k  Kcuipia,  i^tU 

TboiDuioB.  417 

ThoiniwU.  the.  2\ti.  2S0 

*'  Tbrfte  Ctiapten."  tlio,  1S( 

TUlotMO.  Johuu  fiV9 

Tilly.  409 

Tiinothv.  24,  2T.  Sfi  ;  EpIitlMta^  A 

Tina«l.  MKtlbew,  0Q6 

Tiriaatca,  96 

Titu.  38.30 

ToUnd,  John,  004 

Toledo.  Council  of,  131 

lyjlnmtioD.  Aot  of.  400.  510,  516 

i'Dleration,  CanatuitiDs  on,  8H  ;  Brmsmna 

vD.  2^') ;  Julin  RobiDaonoo,  46ii ;  Boc«r 

WilUuTu  OD,  471 
ToUtoi.  557 
Tcplady.  Angiattu,  610 

TorB»ri,  Loagii«>  nf .  SM 

Torliire.  iueof.233 

TnoUriua  tnoTcment,  the,  550,  630 

Tndiliou,  dootri&eof,  4.%TII;  in  Period 
lit,  13»;  Vinoeot  of  Loliui  on,  140; 
Trent  on.  &S» ;  th*  PtottutaoUoo,  4^3, 
488 

TradDounwn,  63 

TraluL  40,  47,  02 

Tn&«iib«t»atiAtion,  dootriooof,  ftdnnoed 
bv  PuchuiuK  lUdbcrtiw,  179;  defend- 
ed by  lAnfruio,  S8S;  MwrtioDod  br 
iDUDvviit  III.,  ib. :  attMked  by  Wjolif, 
STM;  rejected  by  the  Refonoera,  447; 
•doptea  by  the  Greclu.  ifr. 

TnuuoendenUlum.  in  K«w  BajtUnd,  017 

Trnich,  338,  S8MM 

•nrendetaabanr,  034 

Tnnt,  Ooanou  of,  oponed,  888 ;  it*  work, 
1b.t  880;  it  conioUd&tefl  the  Ronrna 
Cbnreh.  tb. ;  Prvtv'iKai*  decline  to  vn- 
ter,  815;  tnnsferred  to  BologiiA,  S17; 
reiuutexnbled  at  Trent,  if>. ;  tte  thralo^fi- 
eal  work,  4iU> ;  authoritea  tho  Volicmto, 
438 

mnitariui  controTcr*y,  the,  in  lilnfiUnd, 
001  ;  in  New  England.  015.  RIO 

Triaity,  the,  ISV ;  growth  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  West,  138;  above  reiuon,  '.*19; 
tbe  icboolmen  on,  221 ;  Calvin  on.  440, 
4it ;  other  Htiormtn  on,  441 ;  Bwedcn- 
borROii,S08;  Watte«n,0U 

**Tnae  ^  God,"  the,  ITS 

Trolliui  Oaonoil,  the  aeeond,  158 

Trypho,  dialogue  with,  71 

TAbingf>a,  Unirentty  of,  SW  443;  lobool 
at.  (S» 

Torkish  empire,  recent  erenta  in,  558, 
559 ;  Proteetant  miHiona  Id.  KU,  608 

Tarka.  the,  SRA,  X\,  SfiO.  2UA,  8QS,  806, 
814,  317,  391 

Toaoany,  eeeleaiaatioal  reforms  in,  50K 

T««aien,  087 

Tyndalo;  WiUiam,  340,  847,  853,  853,  SH 

Dlpiuu*.  08,  (IS 
tJlriiih  of  Augabutj,  170 


nirieh  TOO  Hatten,  383, 305,  398,  308 

tJIriot.  KM 

UltratnonUniiim.  H^.  Ml.  MS,  540 

Vnam  SiittfiuTH,  the  ttnll.  '34'i 

Uoction,  extreme,  IWft ;  \Vycli(  on,  274 

Unifumiity.  Act  of.  375,  aSl,  400,  4M 

rNfyrni/tM,  the  ball.  604 

Union  ThiMilinjical  Semirutrr,  579 

DnitartaniBm  in   Poland,  818;    in    Nm 

Bnfcland,  AOS,  015,  010,     Sm.  aUo,  So> 

oioiiuuem 
"United  Brethren,"  the,  579.   8e«,  alao, 

Huraviane.  the 
United  Presbyterias  Ohurcb  of  Seotlaad, 

N-iO,  587,  m ;  of  America,  678.  MH 
TJnitMl  aeoeaaion  Charoh  of  SooUand,  SSt 
United  Btat«a.  early  religioae  bintory  ol^ 

nOV  Hf. ;  riM  of  raitaiunary  activity  in, 

Unlvenalliitn  in  Atnerics.  017.  018.    Sea, 

alio.  Bceu>ratiotumo 
Univfne,   the,  origin  of,  Scotne  Krigrna 

on,  IfcHi 
*' Univerntica  Miaeion,"  the,  BM 
Updegraph  case,  the,  561 
Urbao  II.  on  exemption  of  cletin'  from 

civil  jnriadiction    t^l  :   «tatte  {be  cm- 

muImlHW.  V.,85a   VL.850a«.  VIIL 

412,  54>4 
U«*tier,  S74.  379.  383,  40O,  448 
"UtopU,"&W 
UtraquintK,  the,  SOO,  SOI,  S13.    Sm,  alio, 

IVihcmian  Urcttmn.  Moraviana 
titrevbt  Uitiuii,  the,  U45 
Uytenbogaert,  -VHt 

Vamiez.  Jnan.  365 
Vft!eii«.  W.  101 

Valentinian  I.,  lOa    IL,  9L    OL,  7&  109 
Valentiniui,  70 
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